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PREFACE 
PRINCIPLES OF ABSTRACTING 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of Colorado 
Department of English. The editorial offices are now at The University of Calgary, Alberta. AES 
appears four times a year (the fourth number includes the Annual Index). At present approximately 
500 journals are screened for material dealing with American and English literature, world 
literature in English and related languages, and English language. These articles are abstracted by 
volunteer contributors and field editors. 


Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as concisely as 
possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the method of 
development, and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned in the abstract is 
covered significantly in the article. The abstract is intended as a quick guide to the basic utility of 
the article or monograph and should not be considered a substitute for the original. 


References 


Reference to the source of the article or monograph immediately follows the title, the journal or 
monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes 
the abstracts. 
Indices 

AES provides quarterly and annual indices, which are keyed to item number, not page number. 
The index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two major types of entries: (1) names of people 
and anonymous works referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Generally the subject 
categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the 
abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors’ names. 
Articles on anonymous works are listed alphabetically under the appropriate genre and/or period 
heading except for Beowulf and the Bible which are sub-categories of their own. The annual index 
not only cumulates the quarterly indices, but also lists the names of the authors of the articles and 
monographs abstracted and includes some sub-categories. : 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 


Abstracts of English Studies 
English Department 

The University of Calgary 
2500 University Drive N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta 

Canada T2N 1N4 


SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, Britain, United States, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following abbreviated list of categories 
contains sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they appear in 
the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: Authors' Names, Titles of 
Anonymous Works, Bibliography, Drama, Fantasy, Fiction, Poetry, Prose and General. The 
category Particularism and Regionalism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black 
literature (Particularism), or Southern literature (Regionalism). 


GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Black Studies, Comparative Literature, 
Education, Literary History, Literary Theory, Literature and Other Arts, Literature and 
Science, Literature and Society, Prosody, Psychology, Regionalism, Research Methods and 
Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, Translation, Women's 
Studies, Writing) 

General II. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing and Publishing) 

General III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Drama, Fiction, Folklore, Humour and Satire, 
Myth, Plot Patterns, Poetry, Prose, Science Fiction, Subjects, Travel Literature) 


* For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be placed in one of _ 
the more specific categories. 


** For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings unless the 
bibliography is about one of the listed subjects. 


BRITAIN 


Britain I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, Jewish, etc.) 

Britain II. Bibliography (See General IT) 

Britain III. Language (See General III) 

Britain IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

Britain V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
Britain VI. Renaissance [to 1160] 

Britain VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 

Britain VIII. Romantic 

Britain IX. Victorian 

Britain X. Modern = 


UNITED STATES 


United States I. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
United States II. Bibliography (See General II) 

United States III. Language (See General III) 

United States IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

United States V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

United States VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800—1870 

United States VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

United States VIIL Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a literature written in 
English or a literature that has had marked influence on English literature and language: General, 
Commonwealth, Africa, Australia, Botswana, Canada, Ceylon, Ghana, India, Ireland, Kenya, 
Malaysia, New Zealand, Nigeria, Pacific Islands, Pakistan, Philippines, South Africa, West 
Indies, Zimbabwe. 


The Irish category includes all writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921, and 
also includes the works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose work was produced after 1900. 


ABSTRACTORS 


The following scholars have prepared abstracts for this issue: 


Alexander, J.H. (J.H.A.) University of Aberdeen 

Bass, Robert G. (R.G.B.) Sul Ross State University 
Berdes, Jane (J.B.) 

Bousfield, Wendy (W.B.) Syracuse University 

Cevasco, G.A. (G.A.C.) St. John's University, N.Y. ` 
Fertile, Candace (C.F.) University of Alberta 

Hancock, Maxine (M.H.) 

Hiebert, Anne (S.A.H.) University of Toronto 

Holcomb, Kathleen (K.D.H.) Angelo State University 
Holmes, Nancy (N.H.) University of Calgary 

Horvath, Brooke (B.K.H.) Purdue University 
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Köster, Patricia (P.K.) University of Victoria (B.C.) 
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McLuckie, Craig (C.W.M.) University of Alberta 

Morse, Lucille M. (L.M.M.) East Central University 
Phillipson, John S (J.S.P.) University of Akron, Ohio 
Reed, Rosemary (E.E.R.) University of Calgary 
Richardson, John (J.R.) National University of Singapore 
Robertson, Michael (M.J.R.) Univ. Library, Cambridge, England 
Robinson, J. Jil] (J.J. R.) University of Calgary 
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Salmon, Helen T. (H.T.S.) University of Guelph 
Schwerdt, Lisa M. (L.M.S.) University of North Alabama 
Snow, Malinda (M.S.) Georgia State Univ., Atlanta, GA 
Stroud, Ted A. (T.A.S.) Drake University, Iowa 

Wallace, Eunice Ewer (E.E.W.) Boise, Idaho 

Watson, Douglas (D.W.) Oklahoma Baptist Univ. 

Wiehe, Roger E. (R.E.W.) Univ. of Lowell, Andover, MA 
Ziomek, Henryk (H.Z.) Univ. of Georgia Athens, GA 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in describing journals from which abstracts have been 


prepared for this issue: 


AmTQ 
Anglia 
AP 
AzQ 
BakSJ 


BJRL 


BST 
C&L 
Callaloo 
ChauR 


ChLB 
CLE 


ESC 
Esquire 
IowaR 
JAAC 


JASR 
JCL 
KN 
LitR 


MiltonQ 
ModA 
MP 
MR 

MS 


N&O 
NSt 


Obsidian 


American Transcendental Quarterly, 37,38,39,40 (1978) 

Anglia: Zeitschrift fiir Englische Philolgie (Germany), 105:3/4 (1987) 
American Poetry, 1:2 (1984) 

Arizona Quarterly, 43:3 (1987); 44:1 (1988) ` 

Baker Street Journal: An Irregular Quarterly of Sherlockiana, 36:3,4 
(1986); 37:2,3,4 (1987); 38:1 (1988) 

Bulletin of the John Rylands University Library of Manchester, 69:1 
(1986) 

Bronte Society Transactions, 19:3 (1987) 

Christianity and Literature, 36:3 (1987); 37:1 (1987); 37:2 (1988) 
Callaloo: A Black South Journal of Arts and Letters, 8:1,2,3 (1985) 
The Chaucer Review: A Journal of Medieval Studies and Literary 
Criticism, 20:3,4 (1986); 21:1,2 (1986); 21:3,4 (1987) 

Charles Lamb Bulletin, 57 (1987) 

Children's Literature in Education, 17:4 (1986) 


' Comparative Literature Studies, 18:4 (1981); 19:1,2,4 (1982); 20:1,2,4 


(1983); 21:2,4 (1984); 22:3 (1985) 

Children's Literature Quarterly, 23:4 (1987); 24:1 (1988) 
Etudes Anglaises: Grande Bretagne, Etas Unis, 38:3,4 a, 
English in Africa, 14:1,2 (1987) 

ELH, 51:1 (1987); 54:4 (1988) ` 
English Language Notes, 25:1,2 (1987) H 
Eighteenth Century Studies, 13:4 (1987) v 
Esquire, 108:2 (1987); 109:5 (1988) 

The Iowa Review, 17:3 (1987) 

Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 40:4 (1982); 41:1,2 (1982); 
41:3,4 (1983) 

Jane Austin Society Report, 1986 

The Journal of Commonwealth Literature, 21:2 (1986) 

Kwartalnik Neofilologiczny, 30:2 (1983); 31:2.(1984); 32:4 (1985) 
Literary Review: An International Journal of Contemporary vane 
30:4 (1987); 31:1 (1987); 31:2 (1988) 

Milton Quarterly, 19:4 (1985) 

Modern Age: A Quarterly Review, 29:3 (1985); 30:3,4 (1986) 

Modern Philology: A Journal Devoted to Research in Medieval and 
Modern Literature, 84 (1987) 

Massachusetts Review: A Quarterly of Literature, the Arts and Public 
Affairs, 25:2 (1984); 28:2 (1987) 

Medieval Studies, (Toronto) 23 (1987) 

Notes and Queries, 33:3 (1986); 35:1 (1988) 

New Statesman: An Independent Political and Literary Review, July 8 
(1983); Oct. 7 (1983); Dec. 16 (1983); Mar. 2 (1984); Mar. 23 (1984); 
Sept. 4 (1984); Oct. 12 (1984); Nov. 23 (1984); Dec. 21,28 (1984); Jan. 25 
(1985); Mar. 22 (1985); May 24 (1985); Aug. 16 (1985); Dec. 6 (1985); 
Jan. 6 (1986); Apr. 4 (1986); May 16 (1986); June 20 (1986); Sept. 12 
(1986); Sept. 26 (1986); Oct. 3 (1986); Jan. 9 (1987); Jan. 16 (1987); Aug. 
7 (1987); Nov. 6 (1987); Nov. 13 (1987); July 13 (1987) 

Obsidian II, 1:3 (1986); 2:1 (1987) 


0g 
P&L 
P&R 
PAAS 
PMLA 


Poetica 


SCRev 


S Novel 
SteinbQ 
TSWL 
VOR 


WAL 
WeS 


WHR 


WWR 
ZAA 


Ohiona Quarterly, 30:4 (1987) 

Philosophy and Literature, 10:2 (1986); 11:1,2 (1987) 

Philosophy and Rhetoric, 15:4 (1982) 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 97:1 (1987) 
PMLA: Publications of the Modern Languages Association of 
America, 102:5 

Poetica: Zeitschrift für Sprach-und Literaturwissenschaft 
[Netherlands], 18:3,4 (1986) 

Poetry, 149:5 (1987); 151:1,2,3 (1987) 

Research in African Literature, 18:2,3 (1987); 18:4 (1987); 19:1 e 
Renaissance and Reformation, n.s. 11:4 (1987) 

Renascence: Essays on Value in Literature, 40:1 (1987) 

Robinson Jeffers Newsletter, 70 (1987). 

Studies in American Fiction, 14:2 (1986); 15:1 (1987) 

South Central Review, 1:1,2,4 (1984); 2:1,2 (1985) 

Shenandoah, 34:3,4 (1983); 37:1,3 (1987) 

Studies in the Humanities, 14:1 (1987) 

Shakespeare-Jahrbuch [Wiemar, Germany], 116 (1980); 117 (1981) 
San Jose Studies, 10:3 (1984); 13:3 (1987) 

Studia Neophilologica: A Journal of Germanic and Romance Language 
and Literature, 59:1 (1987) 

Studies in the Novel, 19:4 (1987) 

Steinbeck Quarterly, 19:3,4 (1986); 20:1,2,3,4 (1987) 


- Tulsa Studies in Women's Literature, 1:1,2 (1982); 2:1,2 (1983); 3:1,2 


(1984); 4:1,2 (1985); 5:2 (1986); 6:1,2 (1987); 7:1 (1988) 

Virginia Quarterly Review: A National Journal of Literature and 
Discussion, 62:4 (1986); 63:1,2,3,4 (1987); 64:1 (1988) 

Western American Literature, 22:1,2 (1987) 

Weber Studies: An Interdisciplinary Humanities Journal, 4:2 (1987); 5:1 
(1988) 

Western Humanities Review, 34:2 (1980); 36:1 (1982); 37:3 (1983); 
38:1,2,3,4, (1984) 

Walt Whitman Review, 24:3 (1987) 

Zeitschrift für Anglistik und Amerikanistik, 33:1,2,3,4 (1985) 
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GENERAL 
GENERAL I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Aesthetics 


89-1. Davies, Stephen. The Aesthetic Relevance of Authors’ and Painters’ Intentions, JAAC, 41, 1, 
1982, 65-76. Authorial intentions do not determine, though they may condition, a reader's 
understanding of a work. Likewise, the painter's intentions are not essentially relevant. K.D.H. 


89-2. Eaton, Marcia M. A Strange Kind of Sadness, JAAC, 41, 1, 1982, 51-63. The strange kind of 
sadness that brings aesthetic pleasure is not the same thing as the aesthetic pain that is a response 
to art badly done. Aristotle offers the theory of catharsis, but we do not wait until the drama is 
over to feel the pleasurable sadness. Edward Bullough and Ortega Y Gasset declare that those 
who feel the sadness are responding inappropriately, but that begs the question. Edmund Burke 
explains the problem contextually. Colin Radford wonders whether we are simply acting 
irrationally when we weep for fictional characters; Michael Weston denies that and tries to 
explain how we are moved. À combination of theories is called for: we are sad but we are in 
control; we admire the craft as well as feel the emotion. K.D.H. 


89-3. MacKenzie, Ian. Wittgenstein and Aesthetic Responses, P&L, 11, t1, 1987, 92-103. For 
Wittgenstein; aesthetic understanding is finding actual artistic counterparts. Judging is not 
systematically rule-bound but seeking touchstones as in Arnold's criticism. Aesthetics is not 
psychology. In fact, if one has a changed response to a changed object (e.g., a revision of an 
aesthetic work), then a different impression arises even if it is the same intentional object. 


- 


Wittgenstein sides with the New Critics against Hirsch and others who stress the creative ` 


intentions. A resolution of the two positions would seem to be both evaluative and descriptive to 
ensure the sameness of what is contemplated. R.E.W. 


89-4. Shusterman, Richard. Aesthetic Blindness to Textual Visuality, JAAC, 41, 1, 1982, 86-96. 
Though often ignored or denied, visuality is an aesthetically relevant part of the literary work. It is 
particularly significant when it calls attention to itself by deviating from conventional norms by 


peculiarities of size, ink, case, or fount or by other such devices. K.D.H. 
Bibliographies 

89-5. Dunn, Robert P., et al., €" Bibliography, C&L, 36, 3, 1987, 59-75. [Items 8735-812 ina 

continuing abstract-bibliography of works interpreted in a Christian context.] J.S.P. 
Black Studies 


89-6. Jaieb, Josef. Black Aesthetics: A Cultural or Political Concept?, Callaloo, 8, 3, 1985, 
587-93. The Black Aesthetic, as called into being by Baraka's "Myth of a Negro Literature," 
attempted to make culture serve political ends and, thereby, suffered severe self-limitations. Its 
dehistoricization of literature by American blacks and its tendency toward strict prescription of 
forms was recognized and recanted even by Baraka (who sought another politically motivated 
solution). The Cultural results of the Black Aesthetic movement are at least partially regrettable. 

D.F.W. 


89-7. Ro, Sigmund. "Desecrators'"' and ''Necromancers": Black American Writers and Critics in 
the Nineteen-Sixties and the Third World Perspective, Callaloo, 8, 3, 1985, 563-76. During the 
1960s, black American writers, artists, and critics accomplished a re-definition of their identities 
by collectively (though not unanimously) denying the primacy of the Negro as American and 
embracing non-Western, African roots of black cultural values. The terms of their traditional 
allegiance. to patterns of rage and celebration were recast into Afro-American patterns not 
confined to Western rationalisms. D.F.W. 


See also 89-23. 
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Comparative Literature 


89-8. Bidney, Martin. The Aeolian Harp Reconsidered: Music of Unfulfilled Longing in Tjutchev, 
Mörike, Thoreau, and Others, CLS, 22, 3, 1985, 329-43. If one seeks in Russian, German, and 
American romantic literature the significant wind-harp symbolism apparent in the English 
romantics, one finds variations of it within the international romantic tradition — in Tjutchev's 
despair, in Mörike’s lamentation, and in Thoreau's longing, as well as in others. E.E.W. 


‚89-9. Bonadeo, Alfredo. War and Degradation: Gleanings from the Literature of the Great War, 
CLS, 21, 4, 1984, 408-33. Numerous examples from the literatures of the countries who fought 
World War I show writers alike in holding that war calls forth extraordinary acts not only of 
heroism but of horror and bestiality, exacts incredible sacrifices, changes the feeling and thought 
of man in battle, leads to the use of alcohol, precipitates moral crises, dehumanizes combatants, 
brings out the wild animal in man, and brutalizes him for the remainder of his life. E.E.W. 


89-10. Chadbourne, Richard M. A Puzzling Literary Genre: Comparative Views of the Essay, 
CLS, 20, 2, 1983, 133-53. The essay — English, American, Canadian-English, German, Spanish, 
Latin American, French-Canadian, and French — can be partially defined as a somewhat 
amorphous literary form appearing internationally, a short and highly polished piece of prose 
belonging to imaginative literature and marked by a distinctive writer-reader relationship in 
which the author speaks directly to the reader. Further definition of the genre is needed for a 
better understanding of the art. E.E.W. 


89-11. Fitz, Earl E. The First Inter- American Novels: Some Choices and Some Comments, CLS, 22, 
3, 1985, 362-76. Stylistic, Thematic, technical, and basic linguistic disparities separate works of 
fiction in the Americas. The question of which may be the first American novels cannot be 
answered until an acceptable definition of what a novel is can be formulated. Meanwhile, there 
are many potential candidates for the honor. E.E.W. 


89-12. Krakewska, Wanda. Zygmunta Krasinskiego Recepcja Literatury Angielskiej [ Zygmunt 
Krasinski's Reception of English Literature], KN, 30, 2, 1983, 127-44. Krasinski, the Romantic 
Polish poet, knew English literature better than any of his contemporaries. He enjoyed the 
writings of Sir Walter Scott and expanded his interest in Byron, Thomas Moore, Shelley, and 
John Keats during a three-year stay in Geneva, where he was exposed to a cosmopolitan 
approach to English literature in Swiss literary circles and through his friendship with Henry 
Reeve. Krasinski thought it better to read Shakespeare than to see his plays on stage. After 1833, 
however, after going through a spiritual crisis and discovering German literature, he embraced 
Christian philosophy and began to reject English literature for its pagan character and lack of 
deep ideas. Although his later works and letters rarely mention Byron and Shakespeare, their 
influence can easily be seen. [In Polish.] H.Z. 


89-13. Ogunyemi, Chikwenye Okonjo. The Politics of the War Novel, CLS, 20, 2, 1983, 203-16. A 
comparison of American war novels and Nigerian novels after the Biafran conflict shows that 
novelists in both countries after a war deplore the absurdity of war, attack propaganda asa tool of 
the war machine, employ few women characters (and those few are stereotypes), and present the 
horrors of war and civilian casualties in an effort to change men's minds about war. In the 
growing genre of the war novel, the Nigerian fiction complements and extends the American. 

E.E.W. 


89-14. Rogers, Katherine M. Fantasy and Reality in Fictional Convents of the Eighteenth Century, 
CLS, 22, 3, 1985, 297-316. The secularism of the Enlightenment caused French and English 
writers in general to reject monasticism and distort its austerity in order to produce the desired 
emotional] effects in romantic and melodramatic settings. But while the English novelists 
embellished their sentimental Gothic fiction with fantasies about Catholics and women, France 
produced some first-rate realistic novelists, as might be expected in a country where convents were 
a real part of the social scene. E.E.W. 


General Studies ii 


89-15. Sicher, Efraim. By Underground to Crystal Palace: The Dystopian Eden, CLS, 22, 3, 1985, 
377-93. Social utopias have long engaged writers, among them Dostoevsky, Zamyatin, and 
Orwell; but it is Orwell in the atomic age of warring superpowers who faces the most dangerous 
reality. l E.E.W. 


89-16. Wilcox, John C. Juan Ramón Jiménez and the Illinois Trio: Sandburg, Lindsay, and 
Masters, CLS, 21, 2, 1984, 186-200. Jiménez steeped himself in the works of the three poets and 
under their influence became internationally acclaimed. E.E.W. 


Literary History 


89-17. "Anonymous." In Defense of Anonymity, VOR, 63, 1, 1987, 124-32. What is said is 
important, not who said it. This is apparent from anonymous works including Beowulf, The 
Pearl, Gawain and the Green Knight, Piers Plowman, the Marprelate tracts, The Second 
Shepherds' Play, and Shakespeare's problematic plays. If writing were anonymous, it might be 
reduced to having something important to say. R.E.W. 


89-18. Keen, David. Exterminate Them, NS, Jan. 31, 1986, 16. In Fleet Street tabloids, violence is 
reduced to the commonplace, and the human becomes half-human. Terrorism, rioting, strikes, 
and violence are dehumanized by nouns occurring with animal-associated verbs which often also 
use the word black. Such usage, like that of Nazi propaganda, deprives its victims of human status 
in order to kill them, and then those wanting the state to kill assumed criminals are not really 
taking human life. R.E.W. 


89-19. Ricard, Alain. Museum, Mausoleum, or Market: The Concept of National Literature, RAL, 
18, 3, 1987, 293-303. The term national literature needs to be defined and distinguished from tribal 
literature. National literature can mean 1) a collection of texts (the descriptive concept), 2) a 
prescriptive utterance describing what a body of literature should be (the pragmatic concept), or 
3) an analysis of relationships between society and literature (the heuristic concept). The three 
concepts differ significantly and, used indiscriminately, create confusion where there should be 
clarity. E.E.W. 


See also 89-7. 
Literary Theory 


89-20. Carroll, Noel. Belsey on Language and Realism, P&L, 11, 1, 1987, 124-35. Catherine Belsey 
in Critical Practice objects to literary realism as purporting to represent reality. She misconstrues 
the relation of language to world. In relying upon Saussure's linguistic formalism to deny the 
relation, she overlooks language's referential character. Her assumed self-enclosure of language 
runs against the translatability of languages, and the semantic contrasts between languages upon 
which her assumptions are built require extra-linguistic entities. Concepts are not either true or 
false but useful or adequate; only propositions framed from concepts can be true or false. 


Language is not arbitrary convention, nor is it necessarily ideologically motivated, as she claims. 
R. E. W. 


89-21. Currie, Gregory. Works of Fiction and Illocutionary Acts, P&L, 10, 2, 1986, 304-7. 
[Response to K. Walton, “Fiction-Making and Styles of Fictionality, see AES item 86-1591.] The 
writer of fiction engages in a speech act distinctively fictional. In a fictive illocutionary act, the 
utterer's intention is to get the hearer to make-believe the proposition uttered even if the fiction 
may be assertive also. We assume a background of facts which the fiction fits into and infer the 
belief of the person asserting. If the language is non-literal, then conventional rules apply. 
Walton's asymmetry between other illocutions and assertions of fictional utterances fails. R EW 


89-22. Harris, Wendell V. Critical Discussions, P&L, 11, 2, 1987, 317-29. (rev.-art.: Howard 
Felperin, Beyond Deconstruction: The Uses and Abuses of Literary Theory [Clarendon, 1985]; 
Stephen Mailloux, Interpretive Conventions: The Reader in the Study of American Fiction [Cornell 
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UP, 1982]; Robert Scholes, Textual Power: Literary Theory and the Teaching of English [Yale UP, 
1985].) Deconstruction now divides into a plurality of interests. Felperin bestows the power and 
authority of the author on the reader and community or a special interest group. Mailloux asserts 
the existence of an operative intention in a work under which the author's expectation of response 
from the reader assumes the reader's recognition of his intention. Reader-response and speech-act 
theories come together. Mailloux assumes that authors assume reading conventions under which 
meaning may be reconstructed through the interpretation of implicated content. Deconstruction 
assumes inconsistent, contradictory conventions. Scholes, sharing Mailloux's view of con- 
ventions, assumes a total intentional framework and his interpretation is like E.D. Hirsch's use. 

R.E.W. 


89-23. Octendorf, Berndt. Literary Acculturation: What Makes Ethnic Literature "Ethnic," 
Callaloo, 8, 3, 1985, 577-86. A literature’s ethnic acculturation goes through phases which are 
subject to a taxonomy of ethnicity. Afro-American literature is distinguished for the “forced 
immigration” of its creators. The “new ethnicity,” unlike the ethnic qualities of more typical 
immigrant literature, is symbolic rather than actual. D.F.W. 


89-24. Roochnik, David L. Plato’s Critique of Postmodernism, P&L, 11, 2, 1987, 282-91. In 
Phaedrus, the person with techne becomes expert and field-specific in his knowledge. In Ion, the 
rhapsode's power is inspired, and neither rhapsode nor poet can specify the field of expertise; the 
poetic account negates techne. The poet is the non-rational interpreter of the gods and the 
rhapsode of poets. Nietzsche rejects any overarching systematic discourse but asserts instead a 
metanarrative, higher-order discourse legitimizing rational claims. Plato presents views which are 
postmodernist, displaying the fracture between muse and poet and between rhapsode and 
audience. R.E.W. 


89-25. Stecker, Robert. Apparent, Implied, and Postulated Authors, P&L, 11, 2, 1987, 258-71. 
Kendall Walton argues for the appreciation of a work of art through its appearances including 
the apparent intention in the making. If a work does provide clear evidences of intention, then 
appearances collapse as criteria of value. A historical context is indeed relevant to a real author 
and to interpretation. Alexander Nehamas's postulated author creates a hypothesis about 
interpretation but it is more plausible to consider changes in our belief about an author rather 
than an identity. His argument, assuming the postulated author to be a function, role, or agent, is 
invalid, but the real author is an agent. Booth's “fundamental perspective of the implied author” 
is questionable, though it may refer to a dramatized narrator. Booth's own practice does not 
consistently follow the distinction, and the perspective may guide the reader's judgment about the 
narrator without being specifically the author's. R.E.W. 


89-26. Wihl, Gary. Why the Interpretive Community has Banished Literary Theory, P&L, 11, 2, 
1987, 272-81. Stanley Fish's lament for the death of theory relies on speech-act conventions; to 
gain imperative force it must be implicitly agreed upon by literary critics. Although an intention is 
knowable through conventional agreements, that it is a convention and iterable becomes possible 
only by recognition of its force. The question of illocutionary force remains, and disambiguation 
of utterances requires categorization of illocutions. Fish's Coriolanus essay marks a fatal 
transition in his argument for Coriolanus's banishing Rome as the play's banishing literary 
theory. His act creates a new situation in climaxing the constraints of speech acts but voiding their 
relevance. Fish ends by maintaining a theory of interpretive stability though confronted by 
relativism. He falls into C.L. Stevenson's fallacy of attaching imperative force to his declarative 
utterance about theory. R.E.W. 


89-27. Wilsmore, Susan. The Literary Work is not its Text, P&L, 11, 2, 1987, 307-16. The work of 
art is a normative structure embedded in the practices of a shared culture whose values determine 
the work's identity. The same text, despite Goodman's insistence on the same spelling, is one 
which gives the same meaning. Works of art have essential properties individuating them to tell us 
which object we refer to. Intentional properties are specified in terms of cultural practices. The 
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individuating concepts of the work of art refer to the activity of the artist; thus, individuation and 
identification are two sides of one coin. Goodman blurs the distinction between identity and re- 
identification: we must know what is being identified before we can speak of sameness of identity, 
which arises in any case because the artist's activity reaches into the criteria of identity. R.E.W. 


Literature and Other Arts 


89-28. Caws, Mary Ann. A Double Reading by Design: Breughel, Auden, and Williams, JAAC, 41, 
3, 1983, 323-30. The poems by Auden and Williams upon the paintings of Breughel are designed 
to tell us how to read them. They depend to a remarkable degree on such “visual” elements as 
_ insertion and framing, centering and decentering, chiasmus, edging, and junctures. K.D.H. 


89-29. Wolf, Howard. Television, Theory and the Avant-Garde: Johnny, the Colonel, and Late 
, Modernism, VOR, 63, 3, 1987, 469-78. TV comforts by its lack of meaning. Johnny Carson and 
Dallas stress repetition and trivial sequence, yet we crave continuity and longevity even if 
disjointed and stupid. TV provides interruptions, frágmentation, erasure of sound or sight, 
interpenetration of past and present, and mimetic ambiguities, especially in advertisements. 
Structuralism and post-structuralism stress forms, structures, systems of meaning over values and 
meanings themselves. Popular art forms display a similarity in conception to current literary 


theory and avant-garde criticism. D R.E.W. 
Literature and Other Arts 
See 89-453, 660. 
Literature and Society 


89-30. Atherton, John. Courts as Readers, MR, 28, 2, 1987, 242-66. In cases of defamation or 
obscenity, the court must read the text and classify it, find the intention of the author, determine 
to whom it refers, and decide whether the language is factual or figurative. The modern tendency 
toward liberality invites comparison with the evolution of literary theory, but the celebrated trial 
of Madame Bovary shows how the parallel soon breaks down. In cases of libel, a work of fiction 
poses the problem of separating truth from fantasy and determining reference, and in cases of 
obscenity, the additional task of defining the community of interpreters. In either situation, the 
dilemma stems from the uncertain status of the texts as objects and subjects and of the courts as 
judges and readers. J.H.Ro. 


89-31. Chalmers, Martin. An Insular Position, NS, Jan. 9, 1987, 27-8. The growth of English as a 
world language has the cost of embracing America. English unawareness of foreign literatures 
and intellectual contexts results in scant reviews in magazines, newspapers and journals. 
Consequently, publishers are uninterested in foreign works, and publishing categories become 
overly rigid. R.E.W. 


89-32. Heaney, Seamus. The Interesting Case of Nero, Chekhov's Cognac and a Knocker, 
Shenandoah, 37, 3, 1987, 3-15. Because art can seem trivial confronted by the world's suffering, 
artists like Anton Chekhov, Wilfrid Owen, and Zbigniew Herbert reconcile this *embarrassment 
of the poet" by presenting the artist as witness, art as the articulation of justice and truth. Yet as 
the career of Osip Mandelstam reveals, art's apolitical beauty is also truth, and the artist performs 
a responsible social function through his "unharnessed, non-didactic, non-party-directed" 
singing. i B.K.H. 


Rhetoric 


89-33. Daniel, Stephen H. Myth and the Grammar of Discovery in Francis Bacon, P&R, 15, 4, 
1982, 219-37. Bacon’s theory of inventive genius and discovery relies on his description of nature 
as a language regulated by philosophical grammar." Metaphoric thinking, not mathematical, is 
fundamental to the process of discovery he encourages. The process is not irrational or 
antirational; rather, it is pre-rational, attempting to throw light on the original context out of 
which reason develops. K.D.H. 
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Theory of Criticism 


89-34. Bornstein, Richard J. The Rage Against Reason, P&L, 10, 2, 1986, 186-207. Philosophers 
tell stories about realizing truth and reason, but also of their reversal. Despite modern disasters, 
Condorcet's Enlightenment hopes still animate us. Weber relentlessly criticized Condorcet's 
assumptions, his use of Reason being complex, multidimensional, polysemic in comparison. Like 
modern, purposive reason, it is paradoxically emancipating and enslaving, bent on mastering 
reality. Adorno's instrumental rationality violates otherness, difference, and particularity, but 
can be redemptive in a non-repressive society. Heidegger's ontological history ends with blindness 
to the call of Being in the black night of nihilism. Habermas, seeing speech as central, observes 
rationality as a selective process going back to Peirce's self-connective critical community. 
Gadamer, seeing us as dialogical beings, returns us to Plato. Derrida is alert to the 
marginalization of outsiders in Western history. R.E.W. 


89-35. Cascardi, Anthony J. Genealogies of Modernism, P&L, 11, 2, 1987, 207-25. The modernist 
self cannot choose since desires may be facts or values but not both. Modernism's project is a fully 
rationalized world which rejects historical concepts of transformation or emergence. It seeks 
revisionism. Paul de Man locates literary modernity in the will to seek an absolute present; Harold 
Bloom's revisionary ratios exemplify the will to power. The text never overtakes literary history. 
The modernist desire found in texts directed toward self-revision concludes in the destruction of 
the self. . R.E.W. 


89-36. Close, Anthony. Centering the De-Centerers: Foucault and LAS MENINAS, P&L, 11, 1, 
1987, 21-36. Though attacking traditional forms of interpretation which assume determinate 
meaning and critical approximations of it, Foucault negates his doubts by his own practice. 
Though for him the giving of meaning involves a transcendental ego, it is not necessary to assume 
a metaphysical tradition. Wittgenstein and Searle predicate type-tokens which permit iterability. 
For Hirsch, determinate meanings are intentional types linked to social practice or performance. 
In examining the painting, Las Meninas, to discern its epistemology, Foucault still employs the 
Husserlian ghost by seeking a pattern of leitmotifs to indicate an intentional design which is 
grounded in tradition. The decoding of the painting is dependent on traditionalist criteria of 
stable, determinate meanings. R.E.W. 


89-37. Glannon, Walter. What Literary Theory Misses in Wittgenstein, P&L, 10, 2, 1987, 263-72. 
His search for truth, spiritual concerns, and dialectical structure put Wittgenstein against critical 
enterprises averse to truth or inclined to rhetorical analysis. He compartmentalized literature and 
philosophy though fiction impressed him morally. The “form of life" he asserted excludes the 
relativism of interpretive communities. It is fundamental to knowing, and the Socratic elenchus 
can discover the limits of knowledge and of sense. R.E.W. 


89-38. Langston, David J. Time and Space as the Lenses of Reading, JAAC, 40, 4, 1982, 401-14. 
Three modern critical methods use time or space or both as a primary axis of interpretation. The 
poetics of space interiorizes images. If time and space are co-equal modes, the reader with the 
correct method follows the author in a search for truth. The temporal critic relies on the 
discontinuity of texts to project meaning. K.D.H. 


89-39. Librach, Ronald S. Narration and the Life-World, JAAC, 41, 1, 1982, 77-86. Pheno- 
menology participates in the post-Cartesian movement toward “demystification” as a philosophy 
of meaning and as a critical method of literary analysis. Criticism itself is a reflective structuring 
activity acting on the text read. Exegesis is a reflective activity occasioned by the act of reading but 
dependent on the free play of the imagination. K.D.H. 


89-40. Lloyd, Genevieve. The Self as Fiction: Philosophy and Autobiography, P&L, 10, 2, 1986, 
168-85. Self-awareness is not awareness of being a person with a determinate set of properties. 
Autobiography presents the self as object to others but grasped by itself. Augustine resolves the 
diffusion of self in memory, though incompletely compared with the eternal vision. Rousseau's 
amour propre arises socially as self-esteem from others’ awareness but focussing on his real 
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individuality. Thus imagination provides a self by presenting a soul from diverse viewpoints. 
Sartre writing of himself as an expression of freedom and destiny bestows an identity while 
attempting to attain a necessity. Thus he gives the illusion of completeness in the freedom of the 
present. R.E.W. 


89-41. Margolis, Joseph. The Options of Contemporary Ethical Theory, P&L, 11, 1, 1987, 37-56. 
Alan Donagan’s efforts to restore universal morality run up against the absence of such a thing. 
Alisdair MacIntyre stresses the failure of Kant's transcendental law to link history and social 
practice; instead, he favors an emotivist historicism relying on a continuing human tradition. 
Alternatively, Foucault, in the name of emancipation, seeks a subversion of tradition, this gesture 
itself being emotivist. In the absence of any common morality, literature itself cannot provide and 
assurance of moral appraisal universally appropriate to the real world. It can provide only 
particular moral perspectives. R.E.W. 


89-42. Skulsky, Harold. On the Pursuit of Signs, JAAC, 41, 3, 1983, 289-99, Jonathan Culler's 
case for a semiotic program of literary study is not convincing. The pursuit of signs does not 
necessarily lead to understanding, as it tends to become anachronistic and circular, thus leading 
away from understanding. Working within the constraints of historical scholarship is better than 
working without them. K.D.H. 


89-43. Sparshott, Francis. The Case of the Unreliable Author, P&L, 10, 2, 1986, 145-67. The voice 
of the narrator, not of the characters, is projected by tone. Fictions vary in the manner and extent 
of inviting reading as fantasy or reality. Fictional truth is akin to warranted assertability: the 
speaker's thought about actual affairs. Authorial voice is the foundation of meaning. The truth 
values of fictional statements are equivocal, yet fiction relies on reader knowledge of the world. 
The novel has outsmarted itself in its complexity of signification. Readers must venture where 
authors are unreliable. They must discern also where editorial voices are hierarchical. R.E.W. 


89-44. Spikes, Michael P. Saul Kripke and Poststructuralism: A Revaluation, P&L, 11, 2, 1987, 
301-6. Kripke's theory of the rigid designation of names questions post-structuralist theories of 
signification. A rigid designator designates the same object in every possible world; a name is not 
equated with its properties. À thing which is named is not a bundle of essential properties but a set 
of cognitive items constituted by consciousness. Christopher Norris is wrong in reversing 
Saussure's assumption of the arbitrariness of signs: he sees objects as determinaté concepts but 
other kinds of words besides object-words would also pick out concepts. R.E.W. 


Translation 
See 89-67, 391, 639. 
Women's Studies 


89-45. Auerbach, Nina. Why Communities of Women Aren't Enough, TSWL, 3, 1/2, 1984, 153-7. 
Since 1975, feminist criticism has gone from being an underground railroad to a literary school. 
Understanding the power of patriarchy that formerly subordinated women is the first step toward 
demystifying and diminishing male dominance over women. This can be achieved without 
ignoring men or men's writing. J.L.B. 


89-46. Baym, Nina. The Madwoman and Her Languages: Why I Don't Do Feminist Literary 
Theory, TSWL, 3, 1/2, 1984, 45-59. A review of feminist theory suggests that the future of 
women's commonality across generations is endangered by an over-emphasis on conformity. 
Pluralism invites women to return to the movement's ideal: to help each other to become what 
they want to be. J.L.B. 


89-47. Bowen, John. Speaking of Men, NS, May 24, 1985, 27-8. Men claim experience 
ideologically but are destroying traditional alliances in seeking new personal experience of 
masculinity. English literature, as a discipline marked by feminine practitioners, is placed so as to 
resolve gender conflicts. Literary texts raise questions of gender. Literary study can ask questions 
about white male claims to universality. R.E.W. 
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89-48. Donovan, Josephine. Toward a Women's Poetics, TSWL, 3, 1/2, 1984, 99-110. Women's 
poetics originate with the realization that women have never before been empowered to speak. 
Gynocriticism is a part of the process through which the voices of previously silenced womankind 
are being heard. Identification and study of this literary phenomenon provides a validating social 
witness, enabling women to see, express, and name their own truths. J.L.B. 


89-49. Finke, Laurie. The Rhetoric of Marginality: Why I Do Feminist Theory, TSWL, 5, 2, 1986, 
251-72. To dismiss the theoretical insights of the last decade — or to claim that theory is 
tangential, even hostile, to the processes of resurrecting or celebrating women writers — is to 
force feminist criticism into a single-voiced, authoritarian mode of discourse, thereby domestic- 
ating the subversive, demystifying potential of feminist criticism. J.L.B. 


89-50. Greer, Germaine. The Tulsa Center for the Study of Women's Literature: What we are 
Doing and Why we are Doing it, TSWL, 1, 1, 1982, 5-26. Genuine advances have been possible in 
feminist literary criticism because the necessary groundwork has been done, at least in the most 
conspicuous cases: Jane Austen, the Brontés, and George Eliot. Now, opportunities must be 
created for feminist scholars to do original research for publication, to gain tenure in higher 
education, and gradually to bring the histories of literary foremothers out of the shadows of the 
past. J.L.B. 


89-51. Kieniewicz, Teresa. The Novelists' Views on Women's Rights and Careers, KN, 30, 2, 1983, 
177-87. In the late 19th century, journalists advocated or opposed shifts in society's attitude 
toward women's education, vocations, and status as solutions to their economic and social 
problems. Although most novelists avoided the issue of the suitability of women's careers, Henry 
Fuller, Thomas S. Dennison, Joseph Kirkland, and A.B. Stowe portrayed independent heroines 
who, out of necessity, rise to success in the working world. Mary H. Foote, Twain, and W.D. 
Howells portrayed women who ultimately renounce musical or medical careers for marriage, 
since they. realize they were not motivated by need but by ambition. Other novelists such as 
Robert Grant and Henry James, who viewed women's emancipation as unbecoming to 
femininity, if not a threat to their personal development and to'society, questioned women's roles 
and showed them as the cause of their husbands' financial or moral failures. Louisa May Alcott 
sought to reconcile the two extreme sides, revealing that these complex problems could not be 
solved by any one position. H.Z. 


89-52. Korte, Barbara. The “Femme Fragile”: Decline and Fall of a Literary Topos, Anglia, 105, 3/ 
4, 1987, 366-89. The pale, consumptive woman, a product of romanticism as seen in Poe and 
Dickens, persists in the 20th century (Mann, O'Neill, Salinger) but “is no longer a viable literary 
theme." ` T.W.R. 


89-53. Mulhern, Francis. Waiting for the Future: The Politics of Literature, NS, Mar. 22, 1985, 24- 
6. The novel is accessible to feminist intervention, overcoming the contradictions of class or 
nation. Utopian socialist novels include Ursula LeGuin's The Dispossessed and Marge Piercy's 
Woman on the Edge of Time, which *detail a transformed existence mirroring the struggle for 
emancipation. Alice Walker represents the handicaps or race, gender, and class in The Third Life 
of Grange Copeland and Meridian. Socialist feminism, the cultural vanguard, continues 
revolutionary writing which displaces novelistic canons, re-opens form, creates popular 
audiences, and produces less academic divisions of revolutionary literature. R.E.W. 


89-54. Newton, Judith. Making — and Remaking — History: Another Look at Patriarchy, TSWL, 
3, 1/2, 1984, 125-41. What has been perceived as an unbroken patriarchal tradition — the 
appropriation of women as refuge — would appear to be a changing, broken one influenced by - 
women themselves, as well as by class, values, and male fears and resistance. This situation is an 
opportunity for further remaking the tradition to better suit women's sense of complexity and 
women's objectives in general. J.L.B. 


89-55. Robinson, Lillian S. Feminist Criticism: How do we Know When We've Won?, TWSL, 3, 1/ 
2, 1984, 143-51. Scholarship about women is providing fundamental links in the chain of 
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knowledge, revealing the existence of a wealth of hitherto unknown, unrecognized, or 
unremembered literature. Increasingly hegemonic and essentialist tendencies among feminist 
scholars and critics are, however, disheartening, and we must renew our efforts to discover the 
best use of this informational treasure. I.L.B. 


89-56. Robinson, Lillian S. Treason our Text: Feminist Challenges to the Literary Canon, TSWL, 
2, 1, 1983, 83-98. The tenets of literary canons are neither codified nor uniform, as are those for 
the visual arts and music. This is shown by feminist-theoreticians’ critiques of male American 
writers and such female writers as Rebecca Harding Davis, Kate Chopin, Zora Neale Hurston, 
Mina Loy, Meridel LeSueur, and Rebecca West. Efforts to construct a feminist alternative to 
male-dominated literary tradition have already passed through several stages and are slowly 
achieving recognition for a female counter-canon, though not broad acceptance for women 
within the traditional canon of great literature. J.L.B. 


89-57. Schibanoff, Susan. Medieval Frauenlieder: Anonymous was a Man?, TSWL, 1, 2, 1982, 189- 
200. Medieval Frauenlieder, lyrics and love-songs with female speakers, are possible forerunners 
of male troubadour poetry. Editors of anthologies of women's poetry should consider that 
Frauenlieder may in reality be erotic poetry composed by men. J.L.B. 


89-58. Showalter, Elaine. Women's Time, Women's Space: Writing the History of Feminist 
Criticism, TSWL, 3, 1/2, 1984, 29-43. As women have been the second sex, so feminist critics have 
been the second readers. As a critical movements, however, feminism may well be a crucial 
determinant in the history of all forms of reading and writing of the future, J.L.B. 


See also 89-70, 641. 

Writing 
89-59, Koch, Freda Postle. Self-Publishing, OQ, 30, 4, 1987, 139-40. Self-publishing can be 
worthwhile in personal satisfaction even if it does not make one rich. Colonel Coggeshall — That 


Man Who Saved Lincoln has sold well and in 1986 won the Ohio Book Award for biography. 
J.S.P. 


89-60. Warder, Michelene. Just Imagine, NS, Jan. 25, 1985, 27-9. The Left is as confused as the 
Right about imagination. Current political theater has no urgency. The writing of fiction is not 
explicable in simple terms. It creates texts ahead of our definitions. The often insecure freelance 
writer cannot subsume fiction under pallid reflections, Right or Left. R.E.W. 


GENERAL III. LANGUAGE 
History 
89-61. Lumsden, Andrew, and Denis Campbell. Heterosexism, NS, Sept. 12, 1986, 11. The 


histories of the words homosexual, heterosexual, gay, lesbian, homophobia, sexism, and 
heterosexism are given. R.E.W. 
Linguistics 
89-62. Hansen, Klaus. Trends and Problems in Contrastive Linguistics, ZAA, 33, 2, 1985, 117-32. 
Particularly during the last twenty years, the very concept of contrastive linguistics has come 
under attack, and doubts as to certain of its aspects have also been expressed by its own 
practitioners. Its application in the teaching of foreign languages has had to be modified 
following the awareness that the learner does not acquire knowledge solely from the standpoint of 
his own language, but also adopts the methods of acquisition of the native speaker. Today, 
contrastive linguistics is stronger in Europe than in the United States; nevertheless, by reacting 
positively to criticism, it has considerable scope for development. D.M.J. 


89-63. Harris, Martin B. Aspects of Subordination in English and Other Languages, BJRL, 69, 1, 
1986, 195-209. Linguists should set aside the distinction between main and subordinate clauses as 
formally and semantically inaccurate. Careful study of clauses in English, French, and German 
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reveals a broad spectrum of possibilities not accurately described by the traditional labels. M.S. 


89-64. Lehmann, Winfred P. Philology to Linguistics Constructive to Literary Study, SCRev, 1, 1/ 
2, 1984, 131-40. Sir William Jones did not expect linguistics to become a study apart from 
literature. Since his time, linguistics has become an end in itself. Linguists have forgotten that the 
meaning of a word begins in the context of a manuscript. L.M.M. 


89-65. Schaffner, Christina. The Development of Lexical Meanings in Texts, ZA A, 33, 1, 1985, 44- 
53. A textword differs from a lexicon-word in that its meaning is controlled by its context. In 
political writing especially, textwords tend to develop a specific meaning according to the 
particular political orientation of the text, and to be grouped and contrasted so as to convey 
prototypical meanings. These concepts are illustrated through a study of seventy-one texts in The 
Economist between 1979 and 1984, dealing with the alleged military imbalance created by Soviet 
superiority, and the need to restore the balance through a modernization program. The argument, 
and the reader's response to it, are controlled by the arrangement of loaded terms. D.M J. 


89-66. Hennegan, Alison. Truth Telling, NS, Dec. 16/23, 1983, 41. Gay is a self-chosen term, while 
homosexual is medical and pathological. Gay implies coming out of the closet and choosing a 
reality. In the feminist sense, gay implies women in loving relationships, free from the mediation 
of men and resistant to the heterosexual consensus. R.E.W. 


Theoretical Studies 


89-67. Snell-Hornby, Mary. Verb-descriptivity in German and English: A Contrastive Study in 
"Untranslatable" Lexemes, ZAA, 33, 4, 1985, 341-9. Descriptive verbs (e.g., strut, cf. walk) occur 
in both English and German and share many characteristics. However, they are rarely directly 
interchangeable, and often in translation the implications of the verb in one language must be 
distributed among various parts of speech in the other. D.MJ. 


89-68. Staten, Henry. Language and Consciousness in Richards and Wittgenstein, WHR, 36, 1, 
1982, 67-74. Believing that the purpose of all language is to organize the energies within human 
beings, Richards was concerned to devise a technique enabling humans to use language to 
keep themselves open to all experience by rejecting preconception and predetermination. 
Wittgenstein's de-centering and- deconstructive activity is more radical and powerful than 
Richards's. E.E.W. 


See also 89-689. 
GENERAL IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Characters 


89-69. Appignanesi, Lisa. Romance Novels, NS, July 13, 1984, 24-5. Romance novels have 
become respectable popular culture items. They show an interest in the full play of sexuality. The 
reader becomes the center of attention as they demonstrate that socially and sexually powerful 
heroes can be domesticated; the rapist may be controlled. R.E.W. 


Children's Literature 


89-70. DeLuca, Geraldine. Lives and Half-Lives: Biographies of Women for Young Adults, CLE, 
17, 4, 1986, 241-52. While biography performs the function of “imaginative reconstruction," 
biographers should temper their works with a sense of history and should remember to integrate 
the public and private lives of their subjects. The biographer's biases represent “truth filtered 
through the individual mind." Feminism has shifted the focus of biography for young adults. 

S.A.H. 


89-71. Gilliver, John. Religious Values and Children's Fiction, CLE, 17, 4, 1986, 215-25. Religious 
values in children's fiction have progressed from such evangelical values as submission, charity, 
and acceptance of God's will to a modern reverence for progress, industry, and science. After 
World War I the return of myth stressed the internalization of religion. Religious utilitarianism in 
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children’s literature has bred paganism rather than religious and spiritual values. S.A.H. 


89-72. Kearney, Anthony. Savage and Barbaric Themes in Victorian Children's Writing, CLE, 17, 
4, 1986, 233-40. Victorian children's literature is marked by a mixture of the prudish and the 
horrific. Horror, savagery, and barbaric descriptions, especially when associated with foreign or 
alien practices, reinforce “civilized” values and test children's courage. Horrific images confirm 
the existing assumptions and stereotypes about life beyond the Victorian sense of propriety. 

S.A.H. 


89-73. Leeson, Robert. The Way Ahead, CLE, 17, 4, 1986, 253-60. Children's books have a truly 
universal influence which will continue, despite such technological developments as video games 
and television, because of their essential difference from technology. S.A.H. 


89-74. Nodelman, Perry. Teaching Children's Literature: Án Intellectual Snob Confronts Some 
Generalizers, CLE, 17, 4, 1986, 203-14. Many students approach children's literature through 
generalizations about children, but this genre should be evaluated primarily for its own sake. 
Books for children should be chosen based on a book's real potential to offer literary pleasure to 
young people. Individual response is important in literary analysis; valid judgement is a 
justification of one's response. Teachers of children's literature must provide students with the 
means to use their intellects to develop a deeper awareness of literature, and, by extension, the 
world. l S.A.H. 


Drama 


89-75. Hamilton, James R. "Illusion" and the Distrust of Theater, JAAC, 41, 1, 1982, 39-50. The 
recent variety of theatrical experiments derives partly from a distrust of theater. This distrust can 
be traced to a misunderstanding of Brecht's attack on the “theater of illusions." His attacks on 
stage sets are rather attacks on false assumptions, naturalistic representations that allow us to rely 
on convention rather than thought. Brecht's dislike of naturalistic acting conventions does not 
prevent him — or anyone else — from substituting other conventions. To think of the theater as 
offering "false or deceptive" representations is to confuse terms. K.D.H. 


See also 89-294. 
Fiction 


89-76. McCormick, Peter. Moral Knowledge and Fiction, JAAC, 41, 4, 1983, 399-410. Like other 
kinds of knowledge, moral knowledge is obtainable from fiction. The moral knowledge so derived 
may even be part of our articulation of satisfactory moral viewpoints. But moral belief, rather 
than moral truth, is the kind of knowledge appropriately derived from fiction. K.D.H. 


89-77. Novitz, David. Towards a Robust Realism, JAAC, 41, 2, 1982, 171-85. Interpretations of 
fiction are of two kinds: solving puzzles in the text and elaborating on what is in the text. The 
former kind is the troublesome one, but it need not lead to relativism. Works of art can be viewed 
against cultural stabilities, and interpretations can be verified to a certain extent. K.D.H. 


89-78. Parks, John G. Human Destiny and Contemporary Narrative Form, WHR, 38, 2, 1984, 
99-107. As becomes evident in works by Didion, Kosinski, Barth, Coover, and Barthelme, 
today's world is normless, plotless, and patternless, possessing terrifying possibilities in a 
cultural situation that has lost the explanatory power to make sense out of human experience. 

E.E.W. 


Film 
89-79, Nist, Elizabeth A. ON GOLDEN POND: A Study of Adaptation, WHR, 38, 1, 1984, 65-70. 
A play and a film are most alike in being dramatic narratives. They differ, however, in structure, 
portrayal of setting, area for performance, freedom of movement, style, projection, detail, and 


many other related aspects which affect the adaptation of one medium to the other, as shown by 
analysis of On Golden Pond. E.E.W. 
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Folklore 
See 89-451. 


Poetry 


89-80. Corn, Alfred, and J.D. McClatchy. What One Wants to Get Near: A Conversation About 
Poetry. Shenandoah, 34, 4, 1983, 31-44. [Two poets discuss poetic effects and the reader; the 
relation of poetry to the world and to its creator; private and public poetry; traditional and free 
. verse; changing poetic tastes, competing schools and their audiences, and "true poetry" (“what 
one wants to get near").] B.K.H. 


89-81. Fromm, Harold. /fa Poem is Like a Picture, What's a History of Poetry Like?, Poetry, 151, 
3, 1987, 296-310. (rev.-art.: David Perkins, A History of Modern Poetry: Modernism and After 
[Belknap-Harvard UP, 1987].) Perkins admirably avoids present-day faddishness and politically 
oriented poststructuralist stances to present a “readable, engaging, enlightening” history. 
Without ignoring social and ideological forces influencing poetry's production and reception, he 
concentrates on Modernist poetics, on how poets since the Twenties have responded to the legacy 
of "the high Modernist style," and on "the pluralism of opinion in the absence of belief" that 
characterizes and delimits poets' cultural status today. B.K.H. 


89-82. Hollander, John. Poems that Talk to Themselves: Some Figurations of Modes of Discourse, 
Shenandoah, 34, 3, 1983, 3-83. [This three-part essay was delivered as The Glasgow Lectures at 
Washington and Lee University, 1983.] Asexamples from Homer through Wallace Stevens illustrate, 
poetic questions, answers, and commands function figuratively, as “aspects of one underlying 
trope”: personification. That is, all three grammatical-rhetorical devices reveal poetry's proclivity 
for-talking to and about itself. Neither literal nor narrowly rhetorical, poetic questions (including, 
among others, ubi sunt, ekphrastic, catechistic, begged, reiterated, implicit, exemplary) require 
poetic (non)answers of various sorts as ways of addressing issues that can be got at only poetically, 
figuratively. As tropes of answering and of interrogation, poetic questions and answers therefore 
resemble poetic commands (tropes of imperatives and. optatives): metaphoric constructions 
(often found as invocation and envoi) commanding the poem in which they appear into being and 
to a place in history (rather than calling for extratextual responses). B.K.H. 


89-83. Lewis, Janet, et al. Comment, Poetry, 151, 1/2, 1987, 199-226. [Thirty-three poets tell of 
their association with Poetry magazine from its days under Harriet Monroe to the present, 
praising its excellence and importance and recalling what it and their first publications in it meant 
to them and their careers.] B.K.H. 


Science Fiction 


89-84. Greenland, Colin. Making New Earths, NS, July 13, 1984, 25-6. The presence of a sub- 
culture distinguishes science fiction from other genre fiction. It is often innovative, adopting 
quasi-historical, detective, western, and soft-pornographic forms. Its worlds describe our own, 
making the familiar alien and subversive. The Women's Press science fiction creates a new, 
reformed feminist universe. R.E.W. 


89-85. Rose, Hilary. Laboratory for Dreams, NS, Nov. 6, 1987, 22-3. The new feminist science 
fiction accepts women's continuing struggle and seeks to alter their condition. Shulamith 
Firestone in The Dialectic of Sex (1971) encouraged imaginative thinking (by Ursula LeGuin, 
Marge Piercy, and Joanna Russ) about sex and the techniques of reproduction. Piercy's Woman 
on the Edge of Time (1979) plays with genetic engineering, the uncertainty of other alternatives, 
and the nightmare of a new nature for women. Russ has created a separated society for women 
which erases the experiences of women with men. Science fiction creates a space in which to 
speculate about reproduction. R.E.W. 


Subjects 


89-86. Edgecombe, R.S. Spiritual Bookkeepers, ESA, 30, 1, 1987, 43-54. The theme of spiritual 
bookkeeping, of giving account of one's self to the deity and of balancing evil deeds against good, 
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occupies much of literature from the 17th century to the 19th, as is shown by numerous examples 
attesting that the confusion of material and spiritual values is as ancient as it is universal.E.E.W. 


BRITAIN 
BRITAIN III. LANGUAGE 
History 
89-87. Hardacre, P.H. Beefeaters, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 69. Although OED gives 1671 as the first 
recorded usage of this term for the Yeomen of the Guard, it was in print as early as 1642 in a. 


pamphlet, D812 in Wing's Short Title Catalogue. J.S.P. 
BRITAIN V. MEDIAEVAL 
a. Old English 

Beowulf 


89-88. Glosecki, Stephen O. BEOWULF 769: Grendel's Ale-Share, ELN, 25, 1, 1987, 1-9. The 
compound ealuscerwen, an ale-share, expressing the poculum mortis theme, resembles similar 
ironies in other Germanic poems. Beowulf gives Grendel the death drink on behalf of the Danes. 
[Discusses parallels, etymology, and syntax.] P.K. 


89-89, Purdy, Strother B. Beowulf and Hrothgar's Dream, ChauR, 21, 2, 1986, 257-73. If we make 
the bold conjecture that the monsters are dreamed, the poem achieves a measure of thematic 
unity: it concerns royal succession in tribal society and the dangerous expedient of killing kinsmen 
to eliminate any challenge to power. T.W.R. 


89-90, Tuso, Joseph F. BEOWULF's Dialectal Vocabulary and the Kiernan Theory, SCRev, 2, 2, 
1985, 1-9. The work of Klaeber, Dobbie, Bessinger, Rauh, and Kiernan shows that Beowulf 
shares many dialectal words with the prose Lindisfarne, Rushworth, and Corpus Gospels The 
similarity of word usage in the poem and the prose pieces resembles the similarity between the 
Authorized Version of the Bible and Shakespeare's poetry. L.M.M. 


Poetry 


89-91. Donoghue, Daniel. On the Old English METRES OF BOETHIUS XXIX, Lines 82-3, 
N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 3-4. The generally accepted emendation of these lines fails to restore the 
original reading; much of the error comes from an erroneous division of hionane into two words 
and the addition of another word. Properly emended, the two lines translate as "He [God] sends 
all creation off on His errands / [And] orders [it] to return.” JSP. 


89-92. Pulsiano, Phillip. Bees and Backbiters in the Old English HOMILETIC FRAGMENT I, 
ELN, 25, 2, 1987, 1-6. By means of the bee simile from Psalm 117, with ideas from Psalm 28 (and 
their commentators), the poet connects the slanderer with the devil and accusers of Christ, and 
attaches the poem to “the larger themes of the Vercelli Book." P.K. 
89-93, Wheeler, Ron. A Note on “-Kele spald": ELENE 297b-300 and John 9:1-7, ELN, 25, 1, 
1987, 7-8. Elene contrasts the filthy spitting at Jesus (spiritual blindness) with His healing of 
blindness. P.K. 


Prose 


89-94. Biggs, Frederick M., and Sandra McEntire. Spiritual Blindness in the Old English 
MAXIMS I, Part I, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 11. Two allusions to the Gospel according to Matthew 
suggest that the blindness referred to is spiritual rather than physical. This helps to explain other 
sections of this passage. J.S.P. 


General 


89-95, Hall, Thomas N. The Ages of Christ and Mary in the Hyde Register and in Old English 
Literature, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 4-11. Calculations in a ms. dating from 1031 show conflicting 
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figures (32 and 33 years) for the length of Christ's life. The scribe seems to have drawn from 
several traditions that use different ways of computing age. Other sources show 30 years. Mary is 
said to have lived with Christ 33 years and to have borne him in her middle teens. She is said in 
other OE texts to have died at 63, but some Irish texts say 47 or 48. The compiler of the Hyde 
Register knew several traditions for calculating the ages of Jesus and Mary but perceived no need 
to try to reconcile them. J.S.P. 


b. Middle English 
Geoffrey Chaucer 


89-96. Alford, John A. The Wife of Bath Versus the Clerk of Oxford: What Their Rivalry Means, 
ChauR, 21, 2, 1986, 108-32. Both the characteristics of the narrators and their tales owe much to 
the traditional portraits of rhetoric and dialectic in, e.g., Martianus Capella and Alain of Lille. 
The pilgrims are composites not of “estates satire" conventions but of details derived from these 
two branches of learning, or art, of narration. Their reconciliation is only apparent: the Wife may 
feel complimented and mollified, but the Clerk really has the upper hand. T.W.R. 


89-97. Allen, Peter L. Reading Chaucer's Good Women, ChauR, 21, 4, 1987, 419-34. Reader 
theory helps us better to appreciate the Legend of Good Women: the schema trust/doubt/ 
questioning/self-reliance reveals subtle complexities in the relationships among reader, poet, and 
the moral and literary traditions. T.W.R. 


89-98. Anderson, David. Theban Genealogy in THE KNIGHT'S TALE, ChauR, 21, 3, 1987, 311- 
20. By his cryptic genealogical aliusions, Chaucer challenges his readers to perceive parallels 
between the fraternal conflict of Palamon and Arcite and the similar disastrous divisiveness that 
troubled their forebears, notably Eteocles and Polynices. T.W.R. 


89-99. Bleeth, Kenneth. Joseph's Doubting of Mary and the Conclusion of THE MERCHANT'S 
TALE, ChauR, 21, 1, 1986, 58-66. Apocryphal traditions. surrounding the Annunciation and 
Joseph's doubts impart complex depths to the scene in the pear tree and its aftermath, including 
Joseph's (January's) weak sight and his comforting of Mary (womb-patting)-^ T.W.R. 


89-100. Bolton, W.F. Pinchbeck and the Chaucer Cycle in the Law Reports and Records of 11-13 
Richard 1I, MP, 84, 4, 1987, 401-15. The Year Book law reports and the Plea Roll law records of 
the 1380s not only confirm the notion that Pinchbeck was the prototype of Chaucer's Sergeant of 
Law but also help clarify the word plays which conveyed the poet's contemptuous hostility for the 


Sergeant and for the Merchants whom Pinchbeck frequently defended. TAS 
89-101. Bowers, Bege, comp. Chaucer Research, 1985. Report No. 46, ChauR, 21, 1, 1986, 67-83. 
[Listings by topic and work, with an alphabetical index of authors.] T.W.R. 


89-102. Brosnahan, Leger. “And Don Thyn Hood" and Other Hoods in Chaucer, ChauR, 21, 1, 
1986, 45-52. Hood is used both literally and figuratively by Chaucer. The problematic occurrence 
in Troilus and Criseyde 2.954 probably means "don't be deferential.” T.W.R. 


89-103. Brown, Emerson, Jr. THE KNIGHT'S TALE 2639: Guilt by Punctuation, ChauR, 21, 2, 
1986, 133-41. A comma at the end of this line suggests that Emetreus has treacherously struck 
Palamon. Editorial punctuation makes decisions that may be contrary to Chaucer’s intention, 
which may have been to leave the sense ambiguous. Perhaps it is time for an edition of Chaucer 
without modern pointing imposed. T.W.R. 


89-104. Cooper, Helen. Chaucer and Joyce, ChauR, 21, 2, 1986, 142-54. A comparison is not 
source-hunting, but a discovery of parallel attitudes toward style, character, and tradition results - 
in a deeper appreciation of both writers. Particularly enriching is an examination of the role of 
humor in Ulysses and The Canterbury Tales. T.W.R. 


89-105. Dean, James. Artistic Conclusiveness in Chaucer's PARLIAMENT OF FOWLS, ChauR, 
21, 1, 1986, 16-25. Though the narrative ends inconclusively, Chaucer gives it a sense of ending 
through the means of the concluding roundel, which provides an image of resolution, affirming 
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that life may be inconclusive but art can provide an ending. T.W.R. 


89-106. Dickson, Donald R. The "Slidynge" Yeoman: The Real Drama in THE CANON'S 
YEOMAN'S TALE, SCRev, 2, 2, 1985, 11-22. The development of a character who places his 
faith in alchemy while he practices trickery on others typifies Chaucer's own characters. Such 
development suits Chaucer's Yeoman, who is covering his own duplicity; thus, the piece becomes 
a "dramatic tour de force." L.M.M. 


89-107. Dinshaw, Carolyn. Eunuch Hermeneutics, ELH, 51, 1, 1988, 27-51. Emphasis in the Wife 
of Bath's Prologue on her apparel and that of the Pardoner (both are clothes-conscious) leads to 
*deeper connections" between the two. Both literally and metaphorically it is the body on which 
representational and interpretive issues are played out. Believing that lost plenitude can be 
restored, the eunuch Pardoner plays successively on the fetishism of his auditors when preaching; 
he promises wholeness, which he knows his congregations want. J.S.P. 


89-108. Edwards, A.S.G. TROILUS AND CRISEYDE and the First Version of Hardyng's 
CHRONICLE, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 12-13. The first version of Hardyng's work contains five 
borrowings from Chaucer's poem; of these, only one, consisting of six words, went into the 
second version. J.S.P. 


89-109. Fleming, John V. Deiphoebus Betrayed: Virgilian Decorum, Chaucerian Feminism, 
ChauR, 21, 2, 1986, 182-99. The rich Virgilian background to Troilus and Criseyde brings into 
focus Hector and Deiphoebus, bound to Troilus by brotherly love, manipulated by Pandarus; 
and the parallel perfidies of Helen and Criseyde. “But in Chaucer's poem the betrayal of 
Deiphoebus is quite emphatically a feminist invention of a kind — one, that is, that questions a 
clearly established male tradition.” T.W.R. 


89-110. Fritz, Donald W. Reflections in a Golden Florin: Chaucer's Narcissistic Pardoner, ChauR, 
21, 3, 1987, 338-59. The Jungian puer aeternus concept clarifies the relationship between the 
Pardoner and the Host, who fills the role of senex. The Knight's (negative) intervention reveals 
him as a positive senex figure. T.W.R. 


89-111. Fyler, John M. Domesticating the Exotic in THE SQUIRE'S TALE, ELH, 51, 1, 1988, 1- 
26. More than any other romance by Chaucer, this tale looks at both the sources of the romantic 
impulse and the Squire's motives as narrator. Like other romances, it contains the element of 
incest. Chaucer shows us that both difficulties and potential for comedy exist “in domesticating 
the exotic too readily," using the Squire and his tale to comment genially on the myth — his 
favorite — of the Golden Age and the world in decline. J.S.P. 


89-112. Fyler, John M. Love and Degree in THE FRANKLIN'S TALE, ChauR, 21, 3, 1987, 321- 
37. Arveragus is a more fully developed character if we acknowledge his relatively low degree 
(compared with that of Dorigen). Class status also clarifies the teller's own status and his 
admiration for rhetoric. T.W.R. 


89-113. Gallacher, Patrick J. THE SUMMONER'S TALE and Medieval Attitudes Toward 
Sickness, ChauR, 21, 2, 1986, 200-12. The concept of the six “non-naturals” from Greek medicine 
intensifies and clarifies the relationship between the friar and Thomas; it also throws light on the 
activities of the summoner in "The Friar's Tale." They are circumstances that affect health: air, 
sleep and wakefulness, motion and rest, evacuation and repletion, food and drink, and the 
passions of the mind. T.W.R. 


89-114. Ginsberg, Warren. “This Worthy Limitour was Cleped Huberd”: A Note on the Friar’s 
Name, ChauR, 21, 1, 1986, 53-7. It seems likely that he was named for St. Huberd, whose legend 
and confusion with St. Eustace give characteristic resonances to the name and its bearer, 
particularly in his relationship with the Monk and other pilgrims. T.W.R. 


89-115. Grennen, Joseph E. The Pardoner, the Host, and the Depth of Chaucerian Insult, ELN, 25, 
2, 1987, 18-24. In rejecting the false relics, Harry Bailly imagines a “breech . . . with thy fundament 
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depeint”: a blasphemous Veronica, presenting the Pardoner as “living blasphemy" of Christ (the 
true foundation, or fundament, of faith). P.K. 


89-116. Hilberry, Jane. “And in Oure Madnesse Evermoore we Rave: Technical Language in THE 
CANON'S YEOMAN'S TALE, ChauR, 21, 4, 1987, 435-43, The verse is heightened by 
consonant repetition and reversal, rhyme, and assonance. T.W.R. 


89-117. Holley, Linda Tarte. Medieval Optics and the Framed Narrative in Chaucer's TROILUS 
AND CRISEYDE, ChauR, 21, 1, 1986, 26-44. Optics, as expounded by Roger Bacon, for 
instance, provided the theory of perspective and radiating lines; architecture and ms. illumination 
provided the technique of viewing scenes and personages through a frame. In Troilus and Criseyde 
there are physical, verbal, historical, and philosophical frames. T.W.R. 


89-118. Kamowski, William. A Suggestion for Emending the Epilogue of TROILUS AND 
CRISEYDE, ChauR, 21, 4, 1987, 406-18. Four stanzas which seem out of place in the conclusion 
can be removed and reinserted, resulting in improved syntactic and thematic continuity. There is 
no ms. authority for the mistaken position (all mss. have the order of the received text), but the 
mss. do suggest that elsewhere Chaucer was constantly revising as he composed the poem. 

T.W.R. 
89-119. Kaske, R.E. Pandarus's "Vertue of Corones Tweyne', ChauR, 21, 2, 1986, 226-33. The 
crux may be explained by reference to Canticles 3:11 and the medieval commentators (e.g., 
William Durandus in his Rationale divinorum officiorum). The first crown is Criseyde's virtue; the 
second is the pity that Pandarus asks her to show to Troilus. T.W.R. 


89-120. Kiser, Lisa J. THE LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN: Chaucer's PURGATORIO, ELH, 
54, 4, 1987, 741-60. Chaucer's Legend of Good Women and Dante's Purgatorio resemble each other 
in defending poetic principles, notably in the composition of love poetry, justifiable in a Christian 
world. In the Legend, Chaucer questions the truthfulness of the Commedia. His God of Love 
resembles the Amore of Dante’s Vita Nuova. “Abandoning all authority as a lover, Chaucer 
actually gains it." J.S.P. 


89-121. Lewis, Robert E., et al. Report of the Chaucer Library Committee, 1983-5, ChauR, 20, 4, 
1986, 341-2. A list of publications, projects approved, and projects in the process of being 
encouraged. T.W.R. 


89-122. McGavin, John J. How Nasty is Phoebus's Crow?, ChauR, 21, 4, 1987, 444-58. In “The 
Manciple's Tale," Chaucer gives us no information about the crow's personality, motives, or 
style. He and the Manciple have paradigmatic significance as users of speech and tellers. 
However, the poet docs focus on the narratorial personality of the Manciple, who is made to offer 
an unhappy image of Chaucer himself. T.W.R. 


89-123. Olson, Glending. Chaucer's Monk: The Rochester Connection, ChauR, 21, 2, 1986, 246- 
56. The reference to Rochester just before “The Monk's Tale" helps to explain the choice of teller, 
the nature of the tale, and the narrator's refusal to "pleye" when he is interrupted. Rochester 
Cathedral included a monastic house; it contained a mural of Fortune's Wheel; and its bishop, 
Thomas Brinton, preached against monastic corruption. T.W.R. 
89-124. Scattergood, John. Social and Political Issues in Chaucer: An Approach to LAK OF 
STEDFASTNESSE, ChauR, 21, 4, 1987, 469-75. Chaucer works within a genre of poetry, but 
within it, directs his attention at a specific occasion, probably Richard II’s difficulties with royal 
prerogative in 1387. T.W.R. 


89-125. Shoaf, R.A. THE FRANKLIN'S TALE: Chaucer and Medusa, ChauR, 21, 2, 1986, 274- 
90. Behind the tale is the Inferno, Cantos 9-10, the cantos of the heretics, especially the 
Epicureans, and of Medusa. The teller's epicureanism prevents him from probing beneath the 
letter to the spirit. Likewise Dorigen is "astoned" (“astonished” as well as “turned to stone") by a 
“monstre” (Medusa: “The Franklin's Tale" 1338-45). T.W.R. 


89-126. Specht, Henrik, "Ethopoeia" or Impersonation: A Neglected Species of Medieval 
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Characterization, ChauR, 21, 1, 1986, 1-15. Ethopoeia, Latinized as adlocutio, is treated by most 
rhetoricians, classical and medieval. It is a sub-species of dramatic character portrayal, as distinct 
from the formal portrait. In Troilus and Criseyde, 5.1054-85, Chaucer employs it in Criseyde's 
interior monologue. Other examples may be found in House of Fame 300-60; Troilus and Criseyde 
3.802-40; and “The Franklin's Tale" 1354-1456. T.W.R. 


89-127. Stephens, John. The Uses of Personae and the Art of Obliqueness in Some Chaucerian 
Lyrics, ChauR, 21, 3, 1987, 360-73. Close analysis (in “Pity” and **Fortune") of grammar and 
diction, especially shifts in verb tense, show a considerable range of both poetic role-playing and 
distancing between the author and speakers of particular poems. (Part I; Parts II and III will 
appear in later issues; see 89-139.) T.W.R. 


89-128. Stephens, John. The Uses of Personae and the Art of Obliqueness in Some Chaucerian 
Lyrics, ChauR, 21, 4, 1987, 459-68. In "Scogan" and “Bukton,” the speakers take a comic view of 
the subject matter and engage in self mockery, elements not present in “Pity" or “Fortune.” (Part 
II; Part III will appear in a later issue; see 89-138.) T.W.R. 


89-129. Wilson, Katharina M. Figmenta vs. Veritas: Dame Alice and the Medieval Literary 

Depiction of Women by Women, TSWL, 4, 1, 1985, 18-32. Chaucer's Dame Alice, the Wife of 
Bath, asserts, first, that “if women hadde written stories," then most literature would be 
misandric, not misogynistic, and, secondly, that men alone are responsible for upholding the one- 
dimensional ideal of feminine excellence. Two medieval writers, Hrotsvit of Gandersheim and 
Christine de Pizan, from the 10th and 15th centuries, respectively, wrote works in which women 
are depicted as catalysts, not of perdition but of salvation and betterment for men. J.L.B. 


See also 89-130. 
Thomas Hoccleve 


89-130. Krochalis, Jeanne E. Hoccleve's Chaucer Portrait, ChauR, 21, 2, 1986, 234-45. Hoccleve's 
request for a portrait (supplied in the Harley 4966 ms. of the Regement of Princes) is something 
new: authors' likenesses had heretofore been stylized. Hoccleve's lines (4992-5012) place Chaucer 
in a holy or ecclesiastical setting. Perhaps the impetus for realistic portraiture same from such 
royal effigies as can be seen in Westminster Abbey. T.W.R. 


89-131. Richardson, Malcolm. Hoccleve in his Social Context, ChauR, 20, 4, 1986, 313-22. The 
poet's persona is neither metaphorical nor a mixture of literary conventions. He was exactly what 


he claimed to be, a man who did not or could not avail himself of the opportunities open to him. 
T.W.R. 


William Langland 


89-132. Donner, Morton. Agent Nouns in PIERS PLOWMAN, ChauR, 21, 3, 1987, 374-82. 
Langland peoples a society filled with all sorts of activity. More than Chaucer, Gower, or the 
Pearl Poet, he puts this experience in terms of agency, including allegorical figures, which are not 
passive but are put into action. T.W.R. 


89-133. Galloway, Andrew. Two Notes on Langland's Cato: PIERS PLOWMAN B i.88-91; iv.20- 
23, ELN, 25, 2, 1987, 9-12. Cato, frequently quoted in Piers Plowman, is the unnamed source of B 
188-91. Langland uses Cato at B iv.20-23 to reconcile human (and pagan) wisdom with 
Christianity: Cato saddles the horse (prepares the way). T.W.R. 


89-134. Morgan, Gerald. The Meaning of Kind Wit, Conscience, and Reason in the First Vision of 
PIERS PLOWMAN, MP, 84, 4, 1987, 351-8. Contrary to the view that Langland inconsistently 
distinguishes the cognitive faculties, his personifications of them are always consonant with 
scholastic orthodoxy derived from the works of Aristotle and Aquinas. TAS 


Sir Thomas Malory 
89-135. Withrington, John. King Arthur as Emperor, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 13-15. Although Malory 
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may have been indebted to Hardyng's Chronicle for some details about Arthur as emperor, other 
sources — visual (a stained glass window from the mid-15th century), literary, and historical — 
exist. l : J.S.P. 


See also 89-230. 
Patience 


89-136. Cairns, Francis. Latin Sources and Analogues of the M.E. PATIENCE, SN, 59, 1, 1987, 7- 
18. Five Latin texts once regarded as sources are analogues or remote sources; only the Biblical 
sources, Jonah and Matt. 5:1-12, stand scrutiny. Its being a sermon is discredited, but homiletic 
intermediation comes from Alanus’s Summa de arte praedicatoria, especially Chap. 15, applying 
the first seven beatitudes to the seven figures of patience, applicable to Jonah, a type of Christ; and 
Chaps. 14 and 16 (puritas conscientiae and obedientia). Jonah is linked with impatientia indirectly 
in the Summa and in the Postilla of Nicolaus of Lyra. E.E.R. 


Pearl Poet 


89-137. Olmert, Michael. Game-Playing, Moral Purpose and the Structure of PEARL, ChauR, 
21, 3, 1987, 383-403. The poem's structure and theme are clarified if one reads the work as a 
serious game with high stakes and rules, analogous to the board game Anefatafl, tables, and the 
Egyptian game of senet. The concatenation of words leads one from stanza to stanza like a game- 
piece. Viewed thus, the midpoint of the poem is stanza 51, where the concept of grace is 
introduced. T.W.R. 


89-138. Stanbury, Sarah. Space and Visual Hermeneutics in the GAWAIN-Poet, ChauR, 21, 4, 
1987, 476-89. Sir Gawain and the Green Knight shares traditions that appear in poetry, scriptural 
exegesis, and the literature of mystical quest (the canopied niche, the body as castle). More 
specifically, it employs'images of edifice, portal, and threshold to suggest spiritual experience. 

T.W.R. 


Drama 


89-139. Adams, Robert. The Egregious Feasts of the Chester and Towneley Shepherds, ChauR, 21, 
2, 1986, 96-107. They are Old Testament shepherds; texts from Exekiel and Zachariah lie behind 
their portrayal as contentious and gluttonous. Their foods include many that are proscribed by 
Scriptural dietary laws. The plays' authors probably used Scriptural indexes (distinctiones) for the 
details, s.v., pastores and pascore. T.W.R. 


89-140. Guilfoyle, C.H. Cain, Lamech, and the “Quareli Hede," ELN, 25, 2, 1987, 13-18. In 
Mastacio Ábel 367, the Wakefield master refers to Goodybower quarry near Wakefield, and to 
the tradition that Lamech as a blind old man shot Cain with a broad arrow, symbolizing anger 
and lechery. P.K. 


Poetry 


89-141. Gretsch, Mechthild. THE FAIR MAID OF RIBBLESDALE: Text und Kommentar 
[Text and Commentary], Anglia, 105, 3/4, 1987, 286-341. The poem is a high point in the pre- 
Christian lyric. [This edition includes a survey of previous editions; commentary on allegedly 
"difficult" cruces; and, for the first time, a thorough treatment of metrics.] (In German.) T.W.R. 


89-142. Harrington, David V. Indeterminacy in WINNER AND WASTER and THE 
PARLIAMENT OF THE THREE AGES, ChauR, 20, 3, 1986, 246-57. Using the techniques of 
Wolfgang Iser, one finds that indeterminacy operates in these poems, despite the difficulties 
presented by personified abstractions. The poets encourage us to question rather than to accept 
the commonplaces of their day. T.W.R. 


89-143. McMillan, Ann. “Fayre Sisters Al”: THE FLOWER AND THE LEAF and THE 
ASSEMBLY OF LADIES, TSWL, 1, 1, 1982, 27-42. Two 15th-century poems, wrongly 
attributed to Chaucer in early editions of his works, deserve reconsideration, especially since they 
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have women narrators and reflect the concerns of women. Analysis of the texts of the dream- 
poems shows them to be imitative of Chaucer's rhyme royal stanza and his use of traditions 
associated with the dream-visions and gardens of love, as well as those of the defense of women. 

J.L.B. 


Prose 


89-144. Kane, George. An Accident of History: Lord Berners’s Translation of Froissart's 
CHRONICLES, ChauR, 21, 2, 1986, 217-25. In a sense, the translation should have been done in 
the late 15th century, since English prose had developed into an appropriate instrument, Berners 
did his work a generation later (1523-5). A self-effacing writer, without a prose style of his own, he 
nonetheless wrote a first-rate history, circumscribed and with a point of view, following 
Froissart's example. T.W.R. 


89-145. Voigts, Linda Ehrsam. The Latin Verse and Middle English Prose Texts on the Sphere of 

Life and Death in Harley 3719, ChauR, 21, 2, 1986, 291-305. The sphere, a diagram for 

numerological prognosis (illness or success in battle), has an uninterrupted history from antiquity 

through the Middle Ages. Numerology and magic held a position of intellectual respectability in 

medieval life. [Diagram; editions of Latin verse and ME prose] T.W.R. 
General 


89-146. Gibson, Margaret. Through the Looking Glass: A Gothic Ivory Case in the Liverpool 
Museum, ChauR, 21, 2, 1986, 213-16. The “castle” motif, portraying fleeing lovers, has no 
discoverable literary source or parallel. T.W.R. 


89-147. Green, Richard Firth. An Account of the Marriage of Margaret of York and Charles the 
Bold, 1468, N&Q, 35,1,1988, 26-9. A ms. in the Bodleian Library gives an account of this 
marriage. [The text is reproduced.] J.S.P. 


89-148. Kristensson, Gillis. The Place-Name Yelvertoft ( Northamptonshire), N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 
2-3. For etymological reasons, the derivation of this place-name from OE Geldfrith must be 
abandoned. It derives from OE ford and geol, and Gelver derives from Anglo-Norman scribes 
unfamiliar with some OE and ME letters. It means “ford by the mere," but the meaning had been 
lost in early ME. J.S.P. 


89-149. Lawton, David. Dullness and the Fifteenth Century, ELH, 54, 4, 1987, 761-99. The 15th- 
century construction of a public sphere failed; we may even damn it as a kind of “Christian 
Stalinism," but we should be aware that the achievement of the Elizabethan world would have 
been impossible without it. To ignore this era is to err, dull though it may be. J.S.P. 
89-150. Moore, Bruce. The Hobby-Horse and the Court Masque, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 25-6. The 
appearance of the term in Wardrobe Accounts of Edward III in 1334-5 suggests that the hobby- 
horse became part of court entertainments earlier than has been believed. In the 1550s, some kind 
of mock joust seems to have involved hobby-horses; over 200 years earlier, a similar mock-joust 
may have taken place at Edward's court. J.S.P. 
89-151. Norri, Juhani. A Note on the Entry "Rede-Wale" in the MIDDLE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 11-12. The MED seems to be wrong in interpreting this 
compound as a fusion of red and OE wala (root). More likely, redewale is a corrupt form of 
sedewale (setwall), today called zedoary. J.S.P. 


BRITAIN VI. RENAISSANCE 
Francis Bacon 
See 89-33. 
The Bastard 


89-152. Hayton, Alison G. Richard Woos Again and Romeo Remarries, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 67-8. 
The anonymous author of The Bastard (1652) borrowed wholesale from Romeo 2.4, took 16 lines 
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from 2 Hen. 4 3.2.39-55 with some slight changes, and adapted 27 lines from R 3 1.2. J.S.P. 
Francis Beaumont 


89-153. Cronin, Lisa. 4 Proposed Emendation in Beaumont and Fletcher's PHILASTER, N&Q, 
35, 1, 1988, 62-3. At 1.1.241, the words wants should be once. Mishearing dictation probably 
accounts for the error. J.S.P. 


Gilbert Berkeley 


89-154. Boswell, Jackson C. Bishop Berkeley's Wife of Bath, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 35. Written 
evidence exists that the bishop (1501-81) was married, but to whom? Anne Smarthwett? And who 
bought the bishop's copy of Foxe's Book of Martyrs containing a notation about his wife? 
Berkeley was bishop of Bath and Wells. J.S.P. 


Robert Burton 


89-155. Blair, Rhonda. "Reciprocalty": A Misprint from Burton in OED, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 69. 
Burton never used this word. The first edition of The Anatomy of Melancholy (1621) has 
“reciprocall tye,” but in later editions “tye” was inadvertently joined to the preceding word. The 
OED editors may have misread the first edition or consulted a later one. Since Burton is here 
translating a Latin phrase that means "reciprocal tie," there can be no doubt that this is what he 
meant. J.S.P. 


George Chapman 


89-156. Dean, William. The Date of THE WIDOW'S TEARS: An Allusion to the Case of Post- 
Nati (Calvin's Case), 1608, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 59-60. The legalistic term “post-issue” that 
Chapman uses in 2.3 is a pun on post-nati, a term applied to Scots born after James's accession to 
the throne of England in 1603. The issue was whether they were English citizens. In 1607 an action 
was brought in England on behalf of one Robert Calvin, born in Scotland, to recover certain 
lands in England. In the spring of 1608, the court decided that Calvin was an English subject. The 
topicality of this allusion in the play suggests that The Widow's Tears was written in the first half 
of this year. J.S.P. 


Sir Edward Coke 


89-157. Schwartz, Marc L. Sir Edward Coke and "This Scept'red Isle": A Case of Borrowing, 
N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 54-6. Coke, Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, in 1606 delivered a 
charge to a grand jury praising England and reflecting on the harm that would have resulted had 
the Gunpowder Plot, a year earlier, succeeded. His Janguage is close to that of John of Gaunt's 
dying words in R 2. J.S.P. 


Sir John Davies 


89-158. Erler, Mary C. Sir John Davies and the Rainbow Portrait of Queen Elizabeth, MP, 84, 4, 
1987, 359-71. The iconographic correlation between the Rainbow Portrait of Queen Elizabeth, 
three of the lyrics of John Davies, and the engravings of Boissart indicates that they were 
produced for the last two entertainments over which the Queen presided (1602). T.A.S. 


Robert Devereux 


89-159. Margetts, Michele. The Birth Date of Robert Devereux, 2nd Earl of Essex, N&Q, 35, 1, 
1988, 34-5. Court records show that Devereux was born Nov. 10, 1565, two years before the date 
generally accepted. i J.S.P. 


John Dome 


89-160. Holstun, James. “Will you Rent our Ancient Love Asunder?” — Lesbian Elegy in Donne, 
Marvell, and Milton, ELH, 54, 4, 1987, 835-67. Three poems — Donne’s Sapho to Philaenus, 
Marvell's Upon Appleton House, and Milton’s reverie of Eve in Book 4 of Paradise Lost — 
dramatize the passing of lesbian desire into silence. Each uses the same technique for both 
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acknowledging and overcoming lesbianism, which becomes a thing of the past. "Donne's Sappho 
is a dramatic persona"; Marvell's lesbianism threatens the aristocracy. Milton's Eve, an isolated 
woman, moves from narcissism and lesbianism to heterosexuality. J.S.P. 


89-161. Mann, Lindsay A. The Typology of Woman in Donne's ANNIVERSARIES, R&R, ns Il, 
4, 1987, 337-50. Donne's Anniversaries are structured by the steps of formal meditation and by the 
biblical symbolism of creation, resurrection, and re-creation. The idealized Elizabeth Drury 
functions symbolically as a recapitulation of the history of the Church, with hyperbolic imagery 
pointing beyond the immediate subject to the larger demonstration of God's grace in the Church 
as a whole and to the final glory in the resurrection, a theme more fully explored in Donne's 
sermons. M.H. 


89-162. Mohanty, Christine Ann. Penitential Sonnets 2 and 3: Anomaly in the Gardner 
Arrangement of Donne's HOLY SONNETS, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 61-2. Neither the first edition 
(1952) nor the second (1978) of Helen Gardner's edition of the Divine Poems (1635) corrects an - 
error of rearrangement. The mss. demonstrate the undesirability of changing Donne's sequence, 
and further proof exists in the matter of progression: Sonnets 3 and 5 (3 and 2 in the Gardner 
sedition) should remain in their original sequence, not be reversed. J.S.P. 


See also 89-247. 
John Fletcher 
See 89-153, 206. 
John Ford 


89-163. Cronin, Lisa. A Source for John Ford's LOVE'S SACRIFICE: The Story of Carlo 
Gesualdo, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 66-7. Similarities of names and events indicate that Ford drew upon 
the life of Duke Carlo Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa, Italy, for parts of his play. He may have found 
the details in Henry Peacham’s The Compleat Gentleman (1622). LSP. 


Robert Greene 


89-164. Macdonald, Virginia L. Robert Greene's Innovative Contributions to Prose Fiction in A 
NOTABLE DISCOVERY, ShJE, 117, 1981, 127-37. Greene is not an untalented plagiarist but a 
skillful innovator in the use of contrasting narrative voices in prose fiction, a technique borrowed 
from drama. Two contrasting points of view are consciously used to resolve the conflicting 
demands of moral edification and witty entertainment. MIR 


George Herbert 


89-165. Boenig, Robert. Herbert's Poor Reed: Musical Irony in EMPLOYMENT (1), N&Q, 35, 
1, 1988, 64-6. Herbert's substitution of a musical for an astronomical figure at the end of this 
poem indicates an ironical intent. Except for shawms, whole consorts of reeds were seldom found, 
and reed instruments were not found in broken consorts, The speaker in the poem is approaching 
God's consort with a wrong instrument. Both ineptness and inappropriateness contribute to the 
poem's irony. J.S.P. 


89-166. Hunter, William B. Herbert and Milton, SCRev, 1, 1/2, 1984, 22-37. The likenesses 
between Herbert and Milton include their Anglicanism, their writing Latin poems, their attacks 
on the Anglican clergy, and their writing of sonnets in English. Their differences include not being 
ordained, marriage problems, selective publishing of their works and their choice in sonnet form. 
Herbert chose the English; Milton, the Italian. L.M.M. 


89-167. Johnson, Jeffrey S. Recreating the Word: Typology in Herbert's THE ALTAR, C&L, 37, 
1, 1987, 55-65. This poem represents more than an instance “of sacred parody." Its typology 
shows a conversion. An altar confirms a relationship between God and humankind. Old 
Testament passages show Herbert's poem to be “a poetic antitype" of the Biblical sacrificial altar. 
Herbert has changed the altar's shape in terms of his poem's typology. At the literal and 
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theological center of the poem's imagery stands the idea of the circumcised heart. I.S.P. 
See also 89-236, 247. 
Thomas Kyd 


89-168. Holdsworth, R.V. A Biblical Echo in THE SPANISH TRAGEDY, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 36. 
Hieronimo's lament opening 3.2, though a literary commonplace, may derive ultimately from 
Jeremiah 9. Both describe the eyes as fountains of tears. J.S.P. 


Christopher Marlowe 


89-169. Deats, Sara M. Biblical Parody in Marlowe's THE JEW OF MALTA, C&L, 37, 2, 1988, 
27-48. Biblical references throughout this play imply a set of moral standards by which the people 
of Malta are tried and found wanting. Biblical parody, an important technique to unify the play, 
also points to its satiric attack on the island’s commercial and Machiavellianly sordid spirit. It 
centers on Barabas, the protagonist, alternately a mock imitator of Christ and a symbol of 
Antichrist. J.S.P. 


89-170. Galloway, Andrew. DR. FAUSTUS and the Charter of Christ, N&Q, 35, I, 1988, 36-8. 
Faustus's pact with the devil inverts the Charter of Christ, in which Jesus uses His own blood to 
set forth the terms by which people can gain Heaven. The words "Consummatum est," ending 
Faustus's document, echo Christ's in His Charter. Other parallels also exist. J.S.P. 


Andrew Marvell 
See 89-160, 247. 
Thomas Middleton 


89-171. Schlösser, Jutta. Betrachtungen zu Middletons [ Reflections on Middleton's] ACHASTE 
MAID IN CHEAPSIDE, ShJE, 117, 1981, 101-8. Middleton criticises Jacobean social conditions 
by presenting unsympathetic characters. Each acts purely for his own advantage; mistrust, 
spying, and cheating are rife. Realistically, the conclusion does not relieve evil conditions but lets 
them continue in new forms. (In German.) MIR 


John Milton 


89-172. Bauman, Michael. Creation and the Son's Alleged Omnipresence, MiltonQ, 19, 4, 1985, 
110-12. In theological writings, Milton ascribes omnipresence to God the Father but denies it to 
both the Son and the Spirit. Gordon Campbell maintains, however, that in PL Milton ascribes 
omnipresence to the Son. Analysis of passages in Book 7 as to consistency of referents, pronoun 
antecedents and parentheses gives grounds for rejecting Campbells’ reading. N.S.H. 


89-173. Bennett, Joan S. Virgin Nature in COMUS, MS, 23, 1987, 21-32. By identifying Milton's 
Lady with the concept of Nature promulgated by Alain de Lille and other Christian humanists, 
readers can reconcile her virginity with the principle of temperance, a term which in this context 
refers to the cherishing of wisdom, not to the literal infertility of chastity. T.A.S. 


89-174. Boehrer, Bruce. Elementary Structures of Kingship: Milton, Regicide, and the Family, MS, 
23, 1987, 97-117. When Milton was required to refute Charles I’s criticism of regicide in Eikon 
Basilike, he found himself in an untenable rhetorical position. Temporarily blinded by his hatred 
of royalist principles, Milton's Eikonoklastes shows him failing almost abysmally to meet the 
challenge. T.A.S. 


89-175. Cheung, King-Kok. Beauty and the Beast: A Sinuous Reflection of Milton's Eve, MS, 23, 
1987, 197-214. Evidence for Milton's consciously multiplying the correspondences between Eve 
and the serpent appears in verbal repetitions, linguistic echoes, and parallel actions and reactions. 

; T.A.S. 


89-176. Cox, Carol B. Citizen Angels: Civil Society and the Abstract Individual in PARADISE 
LOST, MS, 23, 1987, 165-96. In a variety of ways Milton confronts the consequences of an 
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emerging capitalistic society composed for the first time of individuals freed of all hierarchical 
links and forced to make totally free choices. The dependence on abstract principles made 
necessary by this new conception of the social fabric is well illustrated by Uriel facing a 
“wandering cherub” (Bk. 3) and by Abdel opposing Satan. T.A.S. 


89-177. Cunnar, Eugene B. Milton, THE SHEPHERD of Hermas, and the Writing of a Puritan 
Masque, MS, 23, 1987, 33-52. Hermas's apocryphal work, The Shepherd, an allegory about a 
scandal-ridden family having visions of the purificatory steps necessary to a living faith, was a 
major stimulus for Milton as he converted the masque genre to a form of Christian prophecy. The 
visionary episodes of Hermas offer prototypes of the conflict between Comus and the Lady, of 
Sabrina, and of “the paradoxical symbolism of the willows of chastity.” TAS 


89-178. Jacobus, Lee A. Milton Metaphrast: Logic and Rhetoric in PSALM I, MS, 23, 1987, 119- 
32. Among the influences on Milton's translations of the Psalms (second series, 1653) we may 
discern a desire to enhance the “singability” of the psalms, a fascination with the application of 
Ramist logic to the original poems, an intention to outdo the many translations available at the 
time, and the hope of changing society's political behavior. : TAS 


89-179. Lieb, Michael. Milton's "dramatic Constitution": The Celestial Dialogue in PARADISE 
LOST, Book III, MS, 23, 1987, 215-40. Drawing on medieval tradition, Milton dared to 
synthesize his theological views by constructing a dialogue in heaven in the form of a five-act 
drama, as intense as it is brief, capturing the grief God felt for His betrayal, the mercy Christ made 
feasible, and the sacrifice triumphing over sin and death. T.A.S. 


89-180. MacCallum, Hugh. SAMSON AGONISTES: The Deliverer as Judge, MS, 23, 1987, 259- 
90. The stages by which Samson moves from slavery to freedom serve to illuminate the 
consequence of being forced to live by the Mosaic law in a society ignorant of spiritual love. The 
revelation to which his suffering leads is necessarily and radically incomplete. TAS 


89-181. Miller, Leo. Another Milton State Paper Recovered and a Mystery Demystified, ELN, 25, 
1, 1987, 21-33. A Latin letter of 20 Jan. 1651/52 to the Duke of Tuscany, now among the Nalson 
Papers at the Bodleian, shows the classical forms preferred by Milton. [Includes thé letter, 
previously unpublished, with English original, and explains the diplomatic background. The 
"mystery" concerns a different letter of the same date, prepared the preceding May but delayed 
by crises.] P.K. 


89-182. Mulder, John R. The Lyric Dimension of PARADISE LOST, MS, 23, 1987, 145-63. 
Beginning twice and continuing with a double pattern which “involves its readers in an intricate 
interplay of perspectives," PL is plotted to reveal “the transformation of the poet." Rather than 
being modelled on Dante’s epic, which “reenacts a journey toward understanding," Milton's epic 
is analogous to Kierkegaard's constant search for understanding. TAS 


89-183. Mustazza, Leonard. The Verbal Plot of SAMSON AGONISTES, MS, 23, 1987, 241-58. 
In a series of verbal exchanges Samson shifts his attitude toward words, gradually recognizing 
their potential, resulting in a plot primarily verbal and action primarily linguistic. By coming to 
recognize this potential, the word-dependent Samson creates an opportunity for words to become 
acts. TAS 


89-184. Ponsford, Michael. Milton and Traherne: A Shared Pun on “Guilt,” ELN, 25, 2, 1987, 37- 
40. In “The Passion," Milton contrasts the "glorious [gilded] towers" of Herod's temple with the 
"guiltless blood" of Christ; in "The City," Traherne uses the pun biographicaly and 
typologically. P.K. 


89-185. Radzinowicz, Mary Ann. Psalms and the Representation of Death in PARADISE LOST, 
MS, 23, 1987, 133-44. The references to death in 18 of the psalms which Milton collected in De 
doctrina are quoted and paraphrased extensively in PL. Death, which he viewed as an “ethical 
state" relevant only to human beings, is illustrated and allegorized in Book 1, then explored in all 
the later books and finally demythologized in Books 11 and 12. — 
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89-186. Simons, Louise. “And Heaven Gates Ore my Head": Death as Threshold in Milton's 
Masque, MS, 23, 1987, 53-96. Supported by an extensive commingling of pagan and Christian 
symbols and motifs, this masque opposes the virtuous Lady and the dark, serpentine Comus in a 
testing reminiscent of PR. The symbolism of the threshold is central to his dramatizing the 
superiority of action to speech, the nature of the temptations, the rescue of the Lady, her 
rehallowing by Sabrina, and — above all — the return to parents as a refiguring of salvation. 
Blake's later engravings illustrating A Mask externalize Milton’s “eschatological conceptions of 
evil." TAS 


89-187. Startzman, L. Eugene. Wisdom and Beauty: Two Principles in PARADISE LOST, C&L, 
36, 3, 1987, 26-39. Milton's early poetry shows him affected by Beauty seen in women, first in the 
body, then in the soul, following Plotinus. Evil and Beauty are contrasted as archetypes; Beauty 
sums up all that is fair and "is nor for itself," and Wisdom perceives that Beauty apart from God is 
illusory. J.S.P. 


See also 89-160, 166. 
William Shakespeare 


89-188. Atkinson, David. ROMEO AND JULIET V.i.24, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 49-52. The reading 
“I denie you stars" (Q2-4 and F) as against “defy” (QI) has strong textual support and can be 
justified on other grounds too. Much criticism has focussed on the role of Fate in the play, but it is 
possible to see Romeo at the play's end as deliberately choosing death. In Shakespeare's plays, 
people do not inhabit a deterministic universe. The stars do not decide our fate, and Romeo is 
acknowledging this fact. Both lovers are consciously involved in their destruction. IS.P. 


89-189. Austin, Norman. Hamlet's Hungry Ghost, Shenandoah, 37, 1, 1987, 78-105. Hamlet “is 
the tragedy of a loving son deprived of a father's love." Hamlet Senior — a diabolical “hungry 
ghost" and the play's prime mover — inspires fear and guilt in his son to coerce him into satisfying 
his father's infantile narcissism by acting in accord with the father's corrupt warrior ideology 
(seeking revenge through murder) and thereby damning himself. Hamlet's surrender to the ghost 
costs him his soul, leaving him haunted and filled with self-reproach (because unable to “see 
through the ideology" yet unwilling to act upon it). B.K.H. 


89-190. Barker, Clive. Shakespeare's Clowns and Contemporary Comedians, ShJE, 116, 1980, 61- 
8. Two strands of British Theatre — the serious and the popular — should be re-combined by 
casting popular comedians in suitable Shakespearean roles. MIR 


89-191. Barnes, Hazel E. Flaubert and Sartre on Madness in KING LEAR, P&L, 10, 2, 1986, 211- 
21. Flaubert, depressed at KL’s greatness, sees it also as a text for reveries. Sartre sees it as adding 
to artistic sensibility. Flaubert refers to three contrasting madnesses of Lear, Edgar, and the Fool. 
Lear's madness is chosen; he enters Edgar's world, though Sartre mistakenly assumes that 
Flaubert saw it as genuine madness. Edgar aims at a convincing role, not at real memories of a 
past as Sartre assumes. Flaubert, who himself played subhuman roles, perhaps knew that Edgar 
was indeed pretending. For Sartre, the play shows children misjudged by their parents, and 
Flaubert betrays his own relation to his father and to his feminine side. R.E.W. 


89-192. Bennett, Kenneth C. Stage Action and the Interpretation of THE TWO GENTLEMEN 
OF VERONA, ShJE, 116, 1980, 93-100. Problems of interpretation are reduced if stage action is 
clearly visualized and the play's mixture of parody and seriousness, real and artificial, is 
considered. Inconsistencies of place are unproblematic in performance. MIR 


89-193. Boock, Ursula. Traum und Tag in Shakespeares [ Dream and Day in Shakespeare's] A 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, ShJE, 117, 1981, 68-84. Shakespeare presents not a dream- 
vision of a future state but an ambiguous picture of interpersonal relations in a present rich with 
possibilities. The human characters are not merely unwilling objects of enchantment; they behave 
actively, but in a dreamlike manner. A fusion of reality and fantasy makes the forest into a 
laboratory of human behavioral possibilities in which human beings, creatures simultaneously 
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material and ideal, seek self-realization. (In German.) MIR 


89-194. Delgado, Ana Maria. Fiktion und Wirklichkeit in Shakespeares Komódie [Fiction and 
Reality in Shakespeare's Comedy], ShJE, 117, 1981, 62-7. The comedies invite us to connect 
fiction and reality and encourage us to seek social, not merely metaphysical or moral, solutions to 
problems. (In German.) MIR 


89-195, Fleissner, Robert F. Shakespeare's Epitaph and the Threnos, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 53-4. 
Internal and external evidence suggests that Shakespeare intended his name to appear at the end 
of The Phoenix and the Turtle, a poem whose authorship has been suspect. His surname “fits 
poetically with the final three words of the Threnos,” with the result that we are asked to pray for 
the author as well as for the birds. "Sign a prayer" makes the request, through metathesis 
representing the author's surname. 

J.S.P. 


89-196. Holdsworth, R.V. A Crux in TITUS ANDRONICUS, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 44-5. Aaron’s 
“vigor” in “the vigor, and the picture of my youth" (4.2.108) may indeed be a variant of “figure” 
as Stanley Wells argues in Re-Editing Shakespeare for the Modern Reader (Oxford UP, 1984). 
Marston in 1602 used the phrase “vigor of my youth,” taking vigor at its face value. J.S.P. 


89-197. Holdsworth, R.V. THE COMEDY OF ERRORS and FREDERICK OF JENNEN, 
N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 44-5. The identifying wart on the left arm of Dromio of Syracuse seems to 
derive from Frederick of Jennen, the anonymous play that Shakespeare used for some of 
Cymbeline. The heroine in Frederick has a similar mark on the same arm. J.S.P. 


89-198. Hoover, Claudette. Goneril and Regan: “So Horrid as in Woman," SJS, 10, 3, 1984, 49-65. 
The characters of Goneril and Regan in Shakespeare's KL are drawn from a number of sources 
based on both myth and tradition. The audience is tempted to seek easy answers from these same 
sources, but Shakespeare wants his audience to be shocked and disturbed, and this is achieved by 
denying his audience clear understanding of the motives and inner thoughts of these two cruel 
characters. J.I.R. 


89-199. Hunt, Maurice. Perspectivism in KING LEAR and CYMBELINE, SIH, 14, 1, 1987, 18- 
31. Renaissance art and drama often involved visual perspective. In KL,the most memorable case 
of visual perspective becoming dramatic metaphor occurs during Edgar's portrayal of the view 
from Dover Cliff for blind Gloucester. Edgar's perspective conveys the essence of the tragic 
experience, but as a literal reality Edgar's minutely described visual perspective is a hoax. In Cym., 
Shakespeare capitalized on the possibly illusory nature of the tragic perspective. Cym.’s 
progressive tragic development is focussed through a providential, symbolic perspective abruptly 
imposed by Jupiter, and mankind's potentially tragic ways of seeing and knowing become the 
mechanism for understanding the divine comedy in which we live. G.A.C. 


89-200. Jarosz, Elzbieta. An Analogy Between the Iambic Pentameter in English and Duple Time 
with Anacrusis in Music, KN, 31, 1, 1984, 59-65. Similarities between Benjamin Britten's operatic 
setting of Shakespeare's Dream and the original text show that Britten composed his music 
according to the principle that a musical line should follow the natural melody and rhythm of a 
line of verse. A graphic analysis of 400 lines of verse in iambic pentameter with corresponding 
vocal passages, considering metrical-linguistic, acoustic, and musical factors, reveals that in over 
50% of the examples the progression of the musical lines is almost identical with the rising or 
falling patterns of the spoken text. There are obvious inversions in 40% of the examples, but none 
in the remaining examples. H.Z. 


89-201. Kennedy, William J. Comic Audiences and Rhetorical Strategies in Machiavelli, 
Shakespeare, and Molière, CLS, 21, 4, 1984, 363-82. The role assigned to the audience defines the 
mode of the comedy, clarifies the distinctions between comic modes and styles, explains the effects 
animating comedy, relieves literary history's discrimination among audiences, and helps to 
explain the power that underlies the form of comedy, as shown by an analysis of selected works of 
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three master dramatists. E.E.W. 


89-202. Klotz, Günther. Shakespeares Komödien [ Shakespeare's Comedies], ShJE, 117, 1981, 7- 
20. The continuity of the comedies' defence of humanity and the maturing of their relation to 
historical reality are remarkable. Unity and harmony in their conclusions give way to a critical 
harmony in which unsatisfactory, provisional happiness satirically demands genuine happiness. 
Finally, popular, radical ideas show the need for a new social order. (In German.) MIR 


89-203. Magister, Karl-Heinz. Jest-Books bei Shakespeare: Zum Problem volkstümlicher 
Schwankstrukturen in drei frühen Komödien [Jest-Books in Shakespeare: On the Problem of 
Popular Jest Structures in Three Early Comedies], ShJE, 117, 1981, 37-48. Plebian jesting 
episodes, drawn from the subversive tradition of the jest-books, present a comical and critical 
commentary on aristocratic actions in the main plots of Shrew, Errors, and Much Ado. Research 
into plebian traditions is vital to the understanding and correct production of these episodes. (In 
German.) MIR 


89-204. Magister, Karl-Heinz. Shakespeare- Bibliographie für 1978, mit Nachtrágen aus früheren 
Jahren [ Shakespeare Bibliography for 1978, with Additional Material from Earlier Years], ShJE, 
116, 1980, 193-274. [Annual international bibliography, listing bibliographies, editions, pro- 
ductions in various media, extracts, translations, criticism, etc.; 1,616 items.] MIR 


89-205. Magister, Karl-Heinz. Shakespeare-Bibliographie für 1979, mit Nachträgen aus früheren 
Jahren [ Shakespeare Bibliography for 1979, with Additional Materíal from Earlier Years], ShJE, 
117, 1981, 227-307. [Annual international bibliography, listing bibliographies, editions, pro- 
ductions in various media, extracts, translations, criticism, etc.; 1,566 items.] MIR 


89-206. Magnusson, A. Lynne. The Collapse of Shakespeare's High Style in THE TWO NOBLE 
KINSMEN, ESC, 13, 4, 1987, 375-90. In TNK, a disparity exists between the ornate and 
grandiloquent style of the first act and the mock-heroic diction and rhetorical devices of the last. 
The attempt to infuse the material with seriousness of purpose appears to fail, with the ending 
failing to fulfill the promise of an illumination of human life as “frustrate striving.” The language 
matches this lack of central meaning, collapsing into comic digression, inconsequentiality, and 
paralysis. Shakespeare's collaboration with Fletcher may explain the lack of unifying vision in the 
work, with its consequent decline into mere entertainment. M.H. 


89-207. Magnusson, A Lynne. “J paint him in the character": Prose Portraits in CORIOLANUS, 
ELN, 25, 2, 1987, 33-6. Although other prose passages remain formal (“Elizabethan”), the 
character sketches by Menenius are modishly curt (“Jacobean”). Furthermore, Senecan curtness 
develops the personality of Menenius and suits a “disintegrating” political world. P.K. 


89-208. Nathan, Norman. Everyone Loves Money in THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, SIS, 10,3, 
1984, 31-9. All major and some minor characters in Merchant, not only Shylock, show an avid 
interest in money. J.J.R. 


89-209. Owens, Roger. The Seven Deadly Sins in the Prologue to TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, 
ShJE, 116, 1980, 85-92. The Prologue exemplifies the Seven Deadly Sins, outlining the moral 
failings which follow in Troilus, each of whose characters is a victim of at least one of the Sins. 

M.J.R. 


89-210. Peters, Helen. Bottom: Making Sense of Sense and Scripture, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 45-7. In 
his famous report of his vision, Bottom neither confuses his senses nor misquotes 1 Cor. 2:9, 
Donne, in a sermon on 1 Cor. 13:12, praises sight as the noblest of the senses. So it is with Bottom: 
he names the eye first. After that, it is irrelevant that the other senses are mismatched. J.S.P. 


89-211. Richards, Bernard. Hamlet and the Theatre of Memory, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 53. The word 
globe in 1.5.95-101 means both Hamlet's head and the world, but a third meaning also exists for it 
— the theater itself, which could be used as an efficient memory system. J.S.P. 


89-212. Rosinger, Lawrence. Still More on Cordelia's "Nothing," N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 54. All four 
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Gospels contain evidence that Cordelia's answer to Lear may derive from Scripture. J.S. Gill 
suggested Mat. 27:12-14 (see AES item no. 85-1668); other possible sources are Mark 14:56, 60-1, 
and 15:3-5; Luke 23:9; and John 19:9. J.S.P. 


89-2313. Ryan, Kiernan. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE: Past Significance and Present 
Meaning, ShJE, 117, 1981, 49-54. Merchant is as critical of Venetian society as it is of Shylock. It 
subverts ruling ideology and questions both racial and sexual oppression. MIR. 


89-214. Sams, Eric. The Troublesome Wrangle over KING JOHN, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 41-4. Both 
Ernest Honigmann and Robert Smallwood, who have espoused conflicting views of this play, are 
wrong. Shakespeare wrote The Troublesome Reign of King John of England (1591), but some 
scholars today, on no evidence, deny this. The KJ in the 1623 First Folio represents a reworking of 
the earlier play. Shakespeare plagiarized no one, and no one plagiarized him. J.S.P. 


89-215. Seehase, Georg. Ein “verwirrter Handel”: Zur Dialektik in Shakespeare's KOMDIE DER 
IRRUNGEN f An “Intricate Impeach”: On Dialectics in Shakespeare's COMEDY OF ERRORS], 
ShJE, 117, 1981, 55-61. Dialectical tensions between comedy and tragedy, between private 
conflict and social reality, and between official and plebian levels, mark developments within 
Shakespeare's first comedy and relate it programmatically to the following comedies, problem 
plays, and romances. (In German.) MIR 


89-216. Smith, M WA Word-Links and Shakespearean Authorship and Chronology, N&Q, 35, 1, 
1988, 57-9. The scholarly method adopted by Eliot Slater to determine Shakespearean authorship 
and chronology, of counting words rarely used by him, may be of value, although it cannot date a 
work precisely. Further experimentation and more analysis are needed. I.S.P. 


89-217. Soellner, Rolf. Gedanken zur Rezeption des TIMON VON ATHENS [Thoughts on the 
Reception of TIMON OF ATHENS], ShJE, 116, 1980, 53-60. Timon reception has developed and 
we can now recognize the play's humanist spirit. Purely moral, satirical views of it and 
idealizations of the hero were unsustainable. Economic and social approaches promise more. (In 
German.) MIR 


89-218. Taylor, A.B. The Fellies, Spokes, and Nave of Fortune's Wheel: A Debt to Arthur Golding 
in HAMLET, ELN, 25, 1, 1987, 18-20. The obsolete fellies (rims) occurs with nave, spokes, and 
hill, of heaven in Golding’s account of Phaethon (2.87, 144-6, 400-2). P.K. 


89-219. Taylor, Anthony Brian. “Wash They His Wounds With Tears?”: Shakespeare's 
Discriminate Reading of Golding, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 52. Juliet’s question in Romeo echoes 
Golding’s statement that Thisbe, finding the corpse of Pyramus, washed his wounds with her 
tears. IS.P. 


89-220. Velz, John W. Arthur Brooke and the Lion Among Ladies in A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 47-9. The reference in Dream to the lion frightening the ladies derives 
from Brooke's Romeus and Juliet (253-8). Shakespeare kept and exaggerated the irony of 
Brooke's picture of Mercutio (the lion) among lambs (the ladies). J.S.P. 


89-221. Walter, James. Memoria, Faith and Betrayal in HAMLET, C&L, 37, 2, 1988, 11-26. The 
process by which the images emerge in the songs that the mad Ophelia sings suggests Augustine’s 
idea of memoria, a faculty that includes traces of God’s idea authorizing creation. In the songs, the 
sharpest reality concerns the betrayal of love. The faith that should sustain the commonwealth 
has been replaced by a rationalistic spirit serving individual passions. In brief, order has decayed. 

J.S.P. 


89-222. Weimann, Robert. Zeitgeschichte und komische Wirkung in HEINRICH IV [Con- 
temporary History and Comic Effect in HENRY IV], ShJE, 117, 1981, 21-36. The comic effect of 
the mixture of styles which contrasts the aristocratic and the plebian is a corollary of 
Shakespeare's treatment of contemporary history. He presupposes class divisions in reality and in 
literature as historical facts in order to nullify them as parody. (In German.) MIR 
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89-223. Wells, Stanley. Shakespeare Scholarship and the Modern Theatre, BJRL, 69, 1, 1986, 276- 
93, Shakespeare scholarship is one of the resources available to the producer. Although satisfying 
productions need not be, and often have not been, textually pure and historically accurate, some 
recent ones have benefitted from modern research on theatre design and on the staging of 
individual plays during Shakespeare's lifetime. MS 


89-224. Willson, Robert F., Jr. The Chink in the Wall: Anticlimax and Dramatic Illusion in A 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, ShJE, 117, 1981, 85-90. Anticlimax or “undercutting” is the 
underlying force of the plot. Shakespeare celebrates life-giving impulses that break through the 
wall between classes, between formality and informality, between reason and love. MIR 


See also 89-152, 157, 261. 

Sir Philip Sidney 
89-225. Candido, Joseph. Fulke Greville's Biography of Sir Philip Sidney and the ARCHI- 
TECTONIC Tudor Life, SCRev, 2, 1, 1985, 3-12. Greville sees Sidney as having merged his 


personal life and his life as a writer into one. Citing incidents in The Arcadia, Astrophil and Stella, 
Themistocles, and Phenix, he says Sidney acted the artist to attain recognition. L.M.M. 


89-226. Magister, Karl-Heinz. Philip Sidneys ARCADIA: Ein hófisch-humanistischer 
Renaissance- Roman [ Philip Sidney's ARCADIA: A Courtly and Humanistic Renaissance Novel], 
ShJE, 117, 1981, 109-26. The dialectical tension between pastoral harmony and chivalrous drama 
presents a new poetic principle which supersedes feudal arbitrariness and establishes a realistic 
and coherent interrelation between nature, mankind and society. The Arcadian landscape 
intensifies the fusion of chivalrous fantasy and historical truth. Sidney offers progressive 
humanist solutions to contemporary political questions in the image of an aristocratic, courtly 
Utopia. (In German.) MIR 


John Skelton 


89-227. Allen, Valerie. “Scot” asa Term of Abuse in Skelton's AGAINST DUNDAS, SN, 59, 1, 
1987, 19-23. In addressing Dundas as “Scot,” Skelton insults his nationality, individuality, and 
humanity. E.E.R. 


89-228. Carlson, David. John Skelton's Latin Verses QUI TRAHIS, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 29. Two 
lines in Latin following a quatrain in the same language seem to be part of the whole despite a 
slight physical separation. Friedrich Brie, failing in 1907 to recognize this, printed only the first 
four. The final couplet turns the preceding quatrain into a reminder of death. J.S.P. 


89-229. Waite, Greg. Antedatings and Additions for OED from the Poems of John Skelton, N&Q, 
35, 1, 1988, 15-25. Words antedating their date of earliest citation in OED or not therein [here 
indicated] help to confirm Skelton as innovative in vocabulary. J.S.P. 


Edmund Spenser 


89-230. Bulger, Thomas. Britomart and Galahad, ELN, 25, 1, 1987, 10-17. Britomart at the Castle 
Joyous parallels Galahad at the Castle of Maidens (Le Morte d'Arthur, 13.15). The Grail motif 
connects with the House of Busyrane; married chastity, however, surpasses mere celibacy. P.K. 


89-231. Knapp, Jeffrey. Error as a Means of Empire in THE FAERIE QUEENE 1, ELH, 54, 4, 
1987, 801-34. Spenser qualifies his impatience with English complacence, believing that the limits 
of a pastoral view make it desirable "as a negative incitement to empire." Although his master 
work abandons pastoral at the start, he quickly returns to it. Spenser seeks to know the difference 
between Elizium/pastoral and empire/epic. A pastoral view of England endangers her; the 
episode of Error suggests that he and his followers intend to use trifling in the New World. 
Pastoral highlights a continuing process of defining ideals by showing their difference from trifles 
that can be transcended. These ideals, however, are hard to formulate. I.S.P. 


89-232. Manning, John. Spenser and the Long-Haired Egyptians, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 40-1. In 
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making the priests of Isis (FQ 5.7) long-haired, Spenser was following a tradition deriving from 
the French. Another tradition had them bald. Spenser was not confused in this. J.S.P. 


89-233. Taylor, Anthony Brian. When Did Spenser Read Golding?, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 38-40. 
Circumstantial evidence suggests that Spenser read Golding's translation of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses after leaving grammar school, at Cambridge. I.S.P. 


89-234. Taylor, Anthony Brian. Spenser and Golding: Further Debts in THE FAERIE QUEENE, 
N&Q, 33, 3, 1986, 342-5. Tn all, Spenser borrows from Golding 24 times for various purposes in 
The Faerie Queene. J.S.P. 


89-235. Tylus, Jane. Spenser, Virgil, and the Politics of Poetic Labor, ELH, 51, 1, 1988, 53-77. In 
The Shepherdes Calender Spenser separates the poetic and the georgic, one rejecting organic 
process and the other requiring it. Both Colin and his subjects suffer sterility. "April," like 
Virgil's Georgics, seeks to create a "natural" vision of rule, the poet laboring within and for it, but 
a vision essentially temporal. Spenser was never able to conquer his ambivalence between 
suspicion and skepticism about poetry as the source of his career. J.S.P. 


Thomas Traherne 


89-236. Matar, N.I. THE TEMPLE and Thomas Traherne, ELN, 25, 2, 1987, 25-33. Traherne 
consciously imitated Herbert, using themes that go forward from The Temple, developing 
complex stanza patterns, and matching metre or rhyme with content. P.K. 


See also 89-184. 
Henry Vaughan 


89-237, Kecra-Kardela, Anna. The Function of Symbols in Henry Vaughan's REGENERATION, 
KN, 30, 2, 1983, 167-76. In "Regeneration," Vaughan uses nature symbolism to describe the 
changes within a soul as it progresses from the purgative to the illuminative stages in mystical 
experience. He first reflects on the soul laboriously journeying up a mountain and awakening 
from sin. The changeable weather, rushing winds, frost, and thick clouds suggest early spring and 
the earthly existence of an immature soul, At the top of the mountain, the soul encounters the 
scales of justice and regenerates as it glimpses God. The opening flowers and trees color the 
landscape; heaven (no longer the sky) exposes the sun, and the wind blows like the breath of God. 

H.Z. 


John Webster 


89-238. Hamilton, R.W. Webster and Horace, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 63-4. The line beginning 
"Integrity of life,” at the end of The Duchess of Malfi, derives from Horace, Odes 1.12, "Integer ` 
vitae." Later in this poem, Horace speaks of a fleeing wolf; in the play, Ferdinand believes himself 
changed into a wolf and behaves wolfishly. Irony is involved here. Webster's couplet is also 
connected with two works commemorating the death of Prince Henry, James Ps eldest son — the 
poem 4 Monumental Columne and the masque Monuments of Honor. Death crowns life, and 
integrity of life permits fame a victory over death, says Webster. l J.S.P. 


Lady Mary Wroth 
89-239. Roberts, Josephine. The Biographical Problem of PAMPHILIA TO AMPHILANTHUS, 
TSWL, 1, 1, 1982, 43-53. Autobiographical elements in Lady Mary Wroth's sonnet sequence 
(1621) have been overlooked by literary critics, even though it was acclaimed by Ben Jonson, who 
praised their psychological insight into love. In concentrating on Pamphilia's ambivalence 
between self-assertion and dependence, skeptical detachment and trust, the author reverses 
traditional gender roles and analyzes more universal psychological conflicts. J.L.B. 


Sir Thomas Wyatt 


89-240. Daalder, Joost. Seneca and Wyatt’s Second Satire, EA, 38, 4, 1985, 422-6. The 
misinterpretation of a phrase in a letter to his son commending the study of Seneca has caused 
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scholars to assume that Wyatt's acquaintance with his work was slight. In cat, whereas the fable 
of the Town Mouse and the Country Mouse, for instance, in Wyatt's Second Satire draws most 
immediately on Horace for its subject matter, its moral, attacking the degenerate luxury of the age 
and arguing that true peace can be found only within oneself, is drawn from Seneca. D.M J. 


89-241. Daalder, Joost. Wyatt's I LEAD A LIFE UNPLEASANT: Text and Interpretation, 
N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 29-33, Although the Edgerton ms. of this poem is the most authoritative, 
probably having Wyatt's approval, editors have emended the poem and thereby altered its 
meaning. It makes sense as it stands in the ms. J.S.P. 


Drama 


89-242. Maguire, Laurie E. A Stage Property in A LARUM FOR LONDON, N&Q, 33, 3, 1986, 
371-3. Various props were used for four scenes of torture in this anonymous play of 1602, which 
may be the same as The Siege of London, and for a well into which stones were thrown. A simple 
trap door would not have been as effective as a well. The play was popular. J.S.P. 


89-243. McPherson, David. The Attack on Stage in Shakespeare's Time: An International Affair, 
CLS, 20, 2, 1983, 168-82. Antitheatrical prejudice in Shakespeare's time was prevalent in 
England, Spain, Italy, and France. Poets and players opposed the church in the conflict over sex 
in drama. E.E.W. 


89-244. Merriam, T. Corrigenda to Partridge's Orthographic Study, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 56-7, Good 
as it was for its time, A.C. Partridge's study of Elizabethan orthography in plays of that era is not 
good enough today. Because the human eye is fallible, errors occur in his 1964 book. [A number 
are cited.] A revision of Partridge should be undertaken using computers. J.S.P. 


89-245. Twycross, Meg. “Birds” or “Beards”?, N&Q, 35, 1, 1988, 33. In the Revels Accounts for 
1558-9, the vizards probably bore beards rather than birds, despite the spelling byrdes, an odd one 
for the word but not impossible. Marion Colthorpe interpreted the phrase “vizars with byrdes 
upon them” as “bird masks." The contemporary line would be an odd way to describe bird-masks 
but a natural one for masks with beards. J.S.P. 


89-246. Velz, John W. Scatology and Moral Meaning in Two English Renaissance Plays, SCRev, 1, 
1/2, 1984, 4-21. Ina plethora of medieval religious writings, dunghill language and behavior result 
in alienation from God. These characteristics did not fade until Shakespeare's time. They 
reentered drama in Gammer Gurton's Needle, a mock heroic play. Ben Jonson caps the usage of 
such terms and behavior in The Alchemist with the use of the last stage of alchemy, which changes 
baser metals into gold: projection. For over a century after The Alchemist the term projection 
meant the turning of a good idea or project into one as worthless as dung. L.M.M. 


89-247. Walker, Julia. The Religious Lyric as Genre, ELN, 25, 1, 1987, 39-45. Donne's "La 
Corona" focusses on God, Herbert's “The Wreath” on the poet, and Marvell’s “The Coronet” on 


the poem. As religious lyric became a genre, poets inevitably shifted in awareness and purpose. 
P.K. 


General 


89-248. Hill, Christopher. Perfect Freedom, NS, Oct. 7, 1983, 24. Nigel Smith's A Collection of 
Ranter Writings (1983) shows writers whose attitudes anticipate those of the post-1968 student 
revolution. The Ranters' stress on earthly perfection led them to assert that sin was overcome in 
perfect freedom. Some Ranters were significant writers, including Abiezer Cosyne, an expert and 
unusual stylist. R.E.W. 


BRITAIN VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
Jane Barker 


89-249. Spencer, Jane. Creating the Woman Writer: The Autobiographical Works of Jane Barker, 
TSWL, 2, 2, 1983, 165-81. Jane Barker's Galesia narratives contain perhaps the first attempt to 
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make a woman's literary talent the central interest of a story. They reflect her struggle, as a 17th- 
century counterpart to Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle, to come to terms with her 
literary ambitions. The works also offer insights into the creation of the woman writer as a 
publicly accepted figure. J.L.B. 


William Beckford 


89-250. Lange, Bernd Peter. Orientierungsarbeit: Radikale Fantasie in [ Exploratory Work: 
Radical Fantasizing in] William Beckfords VATHEK, ZAA, 33, 1, 1985, 33-43. The sociological 
drives behind Vathek are more diverse than is often assumed, comprehending the unbridled 
individualism of the rising bourgeoisie, the anti-authoritarianism of the masses, and the hedonism 
of the aristocracy. The social ostracism of Beckford due to his homosexuality caused him to write 
from a position that was the more illuminating for being off-center, and throughout the 19th 
century the work was taken up by writers opposed to the dominance of the bourgeoisie, such as 
Byron and Swinburne in Britain, and Rimbaud and Mallarmé in France. (In German.) D.M.J. 


John Bunyan 


89-251. Butler, George. The Iron Cage of Despair and "The Unpardonable Sin" in THE 
PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, ELN, 25, 1, 1987, 34-8. For Bunyan, the unpardonable sin is rejecting 
Christ's grace. The man in the cage, as icon, is static; Christian as kinetic character finds the key of 
Promise, available to all beltevers. P.K. 


Samuel Butler 


89-252. Wasserman, George. Carnival in HUDIBRAS, ELH, 51, 1, 1988, 79-97. One is surprised 
to find Butler using the term “carnival” as analogous to hypocrisy, one of his chief satirical 
subjects. His poem draws on the tradition of popular carnival for his hero, subject matter, and 
comedy. The bear-baiting, the skinnyton, the masquerade, and the rump-burnings all derive from 


this. Popular and "Spiritual Carnevall" are opposed. J.S.P. 
Margaret Cavendish 
89-253. Peason, Jacqueline. “Women may discourse . . . as well as men”: Speaking and Silent 


Women in the Plays of Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle, TSWL, 4, 1, 1985, 33-45. 
Margaret Lucas Cavendish (1623-73) wrote plays, poems, prose fiction, philosophy, science, 
letters, orations, biography, and autobiography. She described the oppression of women, their 
lack of education, the pressures on them to conform, and the dangers they faced from male power 
and violence. Asa result, she was accused of immorality, plagiarism, and madness. J.L.B. 


William Collins 
89-254, Kirk, Gerald A. Collins’ Love Poem: ODE ON THE POETICAL CHARACTER, 
SCRev, 1, 4, 1984, 32-43. This most regular of Collins’ odes deals with the poet's loss of his love, 
the Muse who inspires him to write. Collins's development of the ode follows Pindar in 
announcing the subject, developing it through mythology, and closing with a eulogy of the victor. 


Collins believed Milton had not lost his Muse while he (Collins) had. His loss was presaged by his 
dream of falling from a tree. L.M.M. 


Daniel Defoe 


89-255. Backscheider, Paula R. The Verse Essay, John Locke, and Defoe's JURE DIVINO, ELH, 
51, 1, 1988, 99-124. “Deeply traditional," this long poem shows that Defoe shared the poetic 
values and ambitions of his day. Resembling it are such works as Pope's Essay on Man, Fulke 
Greville's Of Monarchy, and Cowley's Davideis, all philosophical works. In it, Defoe presents 
absolute monarchy as a threat to human felicity, to Protestantism, to property, and to civil 
freedom, in which view he was joined by Locke, whose Second Treatise of Government is echoed in 
some of the wording. J.S. P. 


89-256. Backscheider, Paula R. Defoe and the Clerks of Penicuik, MP, 84, 4, 1987, 372-81. Defoe's 
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efforts to promote the Treaty of Union were, almost from the first, encouraged and 
enthusiastically received by its Scottish proponents, led by John Clerk, M.P., who later wrote The 
History of the Union (1731). T.A.S. 


John Dryden 


89-257. Kenshur, Oscar. Scriptural Deism and the Polemics of Dryden's RELIGIO LAICI, ELH, 
54, 4, 1987, 869-92. The varied interpretations of this poem are vitiated by the assumption that 
this is a religious poem. Political rather than theological or doctrinal considerations lie behind 
Dryden's attacks on Catholicism and Puritanism. Deism gave him his weapon. His purpose is “to 
dissolve religious controversy for the sake of public order." Deism serve to protect *'the state 
against the dangers of religion." Dryden's point is the need for submission to the state. — J.S.P. 


89-258. Mengel, Elias. Boileau and Dryden: “To the King," As the official poet of Charles II but 
the Jacobite adversary of William II, Dryden made satiric allusions to these kings and was 
stripped of his 20-year laureateship and stipend. When he subsequently recognized Boileau's 
oblique attacks against the warmongering of Louis XIV, for whom Boileau was official poet and 
historiographer, Dryden feared for Boileau and refrained from explicating Boileau's satire. 

E.E.W. 


Henry Fielding 


89-259. Carlton, Peter J. The Mitigated Truth: Tom Jones's Double Heroism, SNovel, 19, 4, 1987, 
397-409. Fielding's purpose is political when he uses sins and their punishment to portray Tom as 
reconciling two different kinds of heroism: Christian and Cavalier. The "tolerance of Tom's 
Cavalier ways indicates an approach toward détente with Jacobitism, considered as the survival 
of the Stuart past in mid-Georgian England." L.M.S. 


Sarah Fyge 


89-260. Medoff, Judith. New Light on Sarah Fyge (Field, Egerton), TSWL, 1, 2, 1982, 155-75. 
Sarah Fyge (c.1669-1722) is a complex woman writer whose poetry — on such themes as the rights 
of women to education, self-expression, and self-government — appeared in The Female 
Advocate . The only woman poet of the Restoration and early 18th century to publish her poetry, 
she is representative of her time and exceptional in all times. J.L.B. 


Sarah Gardner 


89-261. Grundy, Isobel. Sarah Gardner: “Such Trumpery" or “A Lustre to her Sex?', TSWL, 7, 1, 
1988, 7-25. Sarah Gardner, a minor 18th-century actress and author of plays and other literary 
works who is little remembered today, is a classic example of a woman whose own witness has 
been suppressed, while a competing version of her work has been inscribed in history by male 
persons in authority. J.L.B. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


89-262. Allmendinger, Blake. Goldsmith’s Use of MEASURE FOR MEASURE in THE VICAR 
OF WAKEFIELD, ELN, 25, 1, 1987, 51-2. Sir William, like the Duke, abdicates his misused 
power to an encroaching deputy; the plot resolves 3 love relationships; the prison experience 
redeems Pompey and Jenkinson. P.K. 


Samuel Johnson 


89-263. Olson, Robert C. Samuel Johnson's Metamorphosis of Ovid, CLS, 19, 1, 1982, 11-20. ` 
Johnson had little interest in love as a literary subject. Surprisingly, then, many of the mottoes he 
chose to head his Rambler essays are erotics drawn from Ovid. As shown by selected essays, he 
used some mottoes as aids for solving the problems of writers aspiring to fame; in other essays, the 
mottoes serve as texts for his strong moralizing. His essays are much cooler than the libidinous 
mottoes he chose to accompany them. E.E.W. 
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Sir William Jones 
See 89-64. 
Anne Killigrew 


89-264. Straub, Kristina. Indecent Liberties with a Poet: Audience and the Metaphor of Rape in 
Killigrew's UPON THE SAYING THAT MY VERSES and Pope's ARBUTHNOT, TSWL, 6, 1, 
1987, 27-45. Rape metaphors are likely present in Killigrew's work. Rape is a central mode of 
women's oppression in many cultures, including the American. It is deeply and pervasively 
engrained in the history of social relations recorded by the English literary texts read today as part 
of the cultural heritage. J.L.B. 


Alexander Pope 
See 89-263. 
Thomas Otway 


89-265. Festa-McCormick, Diana. Balzac and Otway's VENICE PRESERVED, CLS, 20, 2, 
1983, 183-93. Otway's play influenced Balzac, who paid homage to it and its author for its 
compelling presentation of friendship. E.E.W. 


Ann Radcliffe 


89-266. Hennelly, Mark M., Jr. “The Slow Torture of Delay": Reading THE ITALIAN, SIH, 14, 
1, 1987, 1-17. The Italian contains postponed and prolonged revelations whose prolixity causes its 
characters and readers alike to endure “the slow torture of delay." The novel employs the 
confessional machinery of the Inquisition both to assess relative innocence and guilt and to 
provide a penitential ordeal to test the physical and psychological mettle of certain characters. 
Radcliffe's purpose in such devices was to extort confessions from her characters and readers that 
would be a consequence of mature self-knowledge. G.A.C. 


Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury 


89-267. Townsend, Dabney. Shaftesbury's Aesthetic Theory. JAAC, 41, 2, 1982, 205-13. Though 
not systematic, Shaftesbury's aesthetics is rather more complex and consistent than is usually 
recognized. While he is not quite an empiricist in the modern sense, he does offer the interesting 
spectacle of empiricism emerging from metaphysical language. While his treatment of interest 
and taste are not easily assimilated into a modern demand for disinterestedness, that demand 
itself is suspect. K.D.H. 


Sir Richard Steele 


89-268. Lovett, Robert W. Sir Richard Steele's "Frequent Conversations" with Alexander Selkirk, 
ELN, 25, 1, 1987, 46-50. Steele's account of Selkirk in The Englishman derives both facts and 
word from Woodes Rogers, A Cruising Voyage (1712); differences arise from misreadings rather 
than personal contact. P.K. 
Fiction 
89-269. Porter, Roy. Making Faces: Physiognomy and Fiction in Eighteenth-Century England, 
EA, 38, 4, 1985, 385-96. The age-old belief that the mind’s construction could be read in the face 
was seriously shaken by the importance placed by the Augustans on the maintenance of a rational 
appearance, which, paradoxically, led immediately to hypocrisy and ultimately to the attitude 
that "social morality itself was one gigantic sham." Georgian literature abounds in smooth-faced 
villains, and in good-natured heroes and heroines who are duped by them. The situation resolved 
itself only with the new emphasis on authenticity and sensibility in the late 18th century, and in 
this context Lavater's Physiognomische Fragmente (1775, trans. 1789), arguing that looks 
reflected self, was hugely successful. D.MJ. 


See also 89-14. 
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BRITAIN VIII. ROMANTIC 
Jane Austen 


89-270. Astell, Ann W. Anne Eliot's Education: The Learning of Romance in PERSUASION, 
Renascence, 40, I, 1987, 2-14. Austen’s works reveal an overriding concern with education in 
character formation: a process which leads through love from self-deception to self-knowledge. 
Critics have, however, had difficulty in approaching Persuasion from such a pedagogical 
perspective. It is wrong to argue that Anne Eliot's education has been completed before the novel 
begins while Captain Wentworth's gradual learning of love and truth defines the forward 
movement of the plot. Even the marriage of Anne and Wentworth is secondary to the 
achievement of Anne’s inner freedom to love. Austen's novel shows that this spiritual capacity is a 
talent to be developed. Persuasion moves us to believe that such a transcendent lesson can be 
learned. G.A.C. 


89-271. Bryer, Jean, née Grigsby. H.M.S. Elephant, JASR, 1986, 26-8. This ship, which Francis 
Austen captained and which is mentioned in Mansfield Park, was built in 1786 at Bursledon, 
Hants., in a shipyard similar to one nearby which Jane Austen visited with two of her nephews. 


W.H.M. 
89-272. Gilson, David. Jane Austen Studies, 1986, JASR, 1986, 42-5. [This is a partly annotated 
list of Jane Austen criticism for 1986, with a supplement for 1985.] W.H.M. 


89-273. Halperin, John. Jane Austen's Anti-Romantic Fragment: Some Notes on SANDITON, 
TSWL, 2, 2, 1983, 183-91. Sanditon, the novel Jane Austen left unfinished when she died in 1817, 
consists of some 25,000 words. The fragment was not published until 1925 and has yet to be 
reviewed. J.L.B. 


89-274. Hammond, Margaret. Mrs. Henry Rice, JASR, 1986, 16-22. Sarah Rice and her son 
Henry, mentioned in Jane Austen's letters, were formidable acquaintances of hers. Sarah, a well- 
to-do and determined widow preoccupied with money, may have inspired Austen's dowagers. 
Henry, who was a spendthrift curate, married her friend Jemima Lucy Lefroy. (Illus.) W.H.M. 


89-275. Harrison, Atherton. Flowers Growing out of the Head, JASR, 1986, 38-42. Fashions in 
women's and men's dress changed markedly late in the 18th century; Jane Austen's letters indicate 
both her interest in the topic and what styles she chose. (Illus.) W.H.M. 


89-276. Honan, Park. Jane Austen's VENTA and Australia, JASR, 1986, 35-6. These late verses 
(Venta) may reflect an article in The Hampshire Chronicle for April 28, 1817, on Australia as being 
England in miniature. W.H.M. 


89-277. Jarvis, W.A.W. Jane Austen and the Countess of Morley, JASR, 1986, 9-16. Letters 
written by the Countess of Morley, formerly Lady Boringdon, to her sister-in-law, Theresa 
Villiers, clarify Austen's interest in her. The Countess had been widely held to be the author of 
Sense and Sensibility and Pride and Prejudice. Austen sent her a copy of Emma, and Henry 
Austen became domestic chaplain to the Earl of Morley. The Countess criticized Emma severely 
in the letters [here quoted]. W.H.M. 


89-278. Le Faye, Deirdre. 'Journey, Waterparties & Plays", JASR, 1986, 29-35. These entries in 
Jane Austen's list of expenditures for 1807 are explained by her niece, Fanny Knight’s, diaries and 
letters, recently discovered, and here cited for late August and early September. They concern a 
trip from Chawton to Southampton, two plays there, and an excursion from there to Netley 
Abbey. W.H.M. 


89-279. Perry, Ruth. /nterrupted Friendships in Jane Austen e EMMA, TSWL, 5, 2, 1986, 185-202. 
The Jamesian assertion that in every novel two stories are told: the hero's story and the author's 
own story. To women novelists, the second story chronicles a woman's reactions to her society's 
prejudices about her. Austen's Emma exemplifies this sub-text through its ironic undercutting of 
romance and its unresolved but repeated plea for friendship between women. J.L.B. 
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89-280. Thomas, Keith G. Jane Austen and the Romantic Lyric: PERSUASION and Coleridge's 
Poems, ELH, 54, 4, 1987, 893-924. Although Austen may have read Keats and Shelley, she did 
not do so in time to affect the Romanticism of Persuasion; rather, “the spirit of the age” is 
involved. Appropriating lyrical ideology and technique, she adapts them to ends of the novel. One 
understands how this book's lyricism works by examining “structure, strategy, and context.” 
Three of Coleridge's poems particularly show the overlapping of novel and lyric: This Lime-Tree 
Bower My Prison, Frost at Midnight, and The Nightingale. JSP. 


89-281. Treitel, G.H. Legal Puzzles in Jane Austen’s Works, JASR, 1986, 45-59. Austen uses the 
law correctly in her novels in her treatment of (1) property settlements for heirs, widows and 
younger children, (2) family law concerning marriage, divorce and adoption, and (3) ecclesiastical 
benefices. She and her family also behaved quite legally when dealing with the publisher Richard 
Crosby about the sale and repurchase of Northanger Abbey. W.H.M. 


William Blake 
See 89-186, 671. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


89-282. Bright, Michael. "Most Capital Enemies of the Muses”: War, Art, and “Kubla Khan”, 
CLS, 21, 4, 1984, 396-408. Perrault's Paralléles (1688) is not a direct source for Coleridge's Kubla 
Khan (1816). Ideas in the two works, however, show three striking similarities: (1) art is a 
subterranean river emerging spontaneously and unexpectedly; (2) peace enables art to flourish, 
but war destroys art; and (3) great rulers bring peace and patronize art. The ideas, prevalent and 
controversial not only in Perrault's time but also in Coleridge's, affect our interpretation of Kubla 
Khan. E.E.W. 


89-283. Bruton, Kevin J. Luis Cernuda's Exile Poetry and Coleridge's Theory of the Imagination, 
CLS, 21, 4, 1984, 383-95. Coleridge and, later, his disciple Cernuda hold the belief that the 
imagination is the vital creative process which animates the perception of reality, and both poets 
condemn clever word play in poetry. Cernuda goes beyond Coleridge, however, in believing that 
imagination gives unity and order, reconciles contradictions, and fuses object and thought. 

E.E.W. 


89-284. Ford, Stephen H. Coleridge's Choral Echo, N&Q, 34, 4, 1987, 468. At the end of 
Biographia Literaria, Coleridge echoes Joseph Priestley, but contradicts him. Priestley attacks 
Christianity, Trinitarianiam specifically; Coleridge defends it. Three Greek words in Priestley 
(MONOI THEOI DOXA) echo three in Coleridge, but Priestley's first word becomes Coleridge's 
second. J.S.P. 


89-285. Hodgson, John. Coleridge's COELI ENARRANT and a Source in ROBINSON 
CRUSOE, ELN, 25, 2, 1987, 40-4. “O” is the “Black Letter" of the dark Crucifixion sky, the 
groan of creation and of the beaten learner, and the prayer of Friday’s people. P.K. 


89-286. McKusick, James C. A New Poem by Samuel Taylor Coleridge, MP, 84, 4, 1987, 407-15. 
"A fragmentary verse translation of the Song of Deborah" preserved in Coleridge's German 
Journal illustrates the young poet's interest in biblical poetry and shows the influence of Robert 
Lowth's theory that parallelism (1753) is the essential quality of Hebrew poetry. TAS 


89-287, Peterfreund, Stuart. The Way in Immanence, Coleridge, and the Problem of Evil, ELH, 51, 
1, 1988, 125-58. The research of Humphry Davy, a scientist who held views on immanence close to 
those of Joseph Priestley and Richard Saumarez, greatly excited Coleridge. Although in a letter of 
1801 to Thomas Poole, Coleridge promised to frame a metaphysical creed, he never did; but the 
letter reveals that it would have opposed Newton. The three scientists named, together with 
Thomas Young, rejected the Anglican Natural Theology of their time, being sympathetic to 
Dissent. Coleridge tried to reconcile the immanentist with the externalist, aware of their 
conflicting natures, and to reconcile his understanding of immanence with his concerns about the 
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problem of evil. J.S.P. 
See also 89-280. 
William Hazlitt 

89-288. Jones, Stanley. Hazlitt and the THEATRICAL EXAMINER: Two Additions to the 
Canon, EA, 38, 4, 1985, 427-33. Two among the long series of unsigned Theatrical Examiner 
pieces in Leigh Hunt's weekly Examiner have never been claimed as Hazlitt's either by Hazlitt 
himself or by his later editors. No. 254 (September 29, 1816) has been rejected because it was 
believed, wrongly, that Hazlitt was out of London at the time, while no. 244 (July 14, 1816) rebuts 
an attack upon what had been said in no. 241. Hazlitt was no doubt careless in gathering the 


articles for inclusion in the collected volume, 4 View of the English Stage (1818), and later editors 
have failed to consider the omitted articles within the broad sweep of the series. D.M.J. 


89-289. Jones, Stanley. The Hazlitts at the Mitre Court 'Wednesdays' in 1808: Hidden Implications 
of a Mary Lamb Letter, ChLB, 57, 1987, 17-19. Epistolary and other evidence shows that the 
Hazlitts went down to Wiltshire in November 1808, rather than immediately after their wedding 
in May. J.H.A. 


John Keats 


89-290. Heinzelman, Kurt. Seit Interest and the Politics of Composition in Keats's ISABELLA, 
ELH, 51, I, 1988, 159-93. This poem, which represents a crucial point in Keats's economic 
thought about achievement in literature, tells of a woman whose chances are undermined by the 
way things are produced and exchanged. It also presents a poet wondering whether his success or 
failure in his craft are ascertainable in aesthetic terms alone. His source for the poem's 
psychological realism may have been Hazlitt’s Essay on Human Action, which condemns self- 
interest as the reason for human motivation. Traditional criticism of Isabella, piecemeal, fails to 
address the interrelationship “of literary practice and economic representation." J.S.P. 


89-291. Reed, Thomas A. Keats and the Gregarious Advance of Intellect in HYPERION, ELH, 51, 
1, 1988, 195-232. This poem represents part of Keats's answer to what poetry was to be during the 
Regency era. His subjects are deities because they preclude the merely personal. His use of religion 
and history conflicts with his liberal politics and agnosticism, contributing to his poem's collapse. 
In emphasizing kingly tyranny, he disagrees with Voltaire, but he agrees with him in attacking 
superstition. Keats here expressed his belief in progress, change for the good, beauty apart from 
established religion, and respect for suffering. J.S.P. 


Sir Walter Scott 


89-292. Branny, Andrzej. Walter Scott's THE MONASTERY and the Myth of Romantic Middle 
Ages, KN, 32, 4, 1985, 393-404. Critical problems raised by the various schools can be analyzed 
through an examination of The Monastery. The romantics, who defended Scott's brand of 
historical reconstruction, regard this novel as his nostalgic farewell to the Middle Ages, whereas, 
the objective historical scholars, who called Scott a fatuous improvisor of medieval phantasies, 
accuse him of giving inadequate attention to form and unit and of introducing a multiplicity of 
characters for no reason. The ironic complexities in the portrayal of numerous characters and 
seemingly irrational thematic development in several sets of plots, however, point to Scott's 
intention to dramatize historic conflict in all its aspects. The ruin of the monks is caused equally 
by their inner malaise, based on conformity with past tradition, and outside forces based on free 
will and redemption. This conflict establishes Scott's consistency in design to present a movement 
of historical change as he saw it. H.Z. 


89-293. Yost, George. Scott and Sand: Novelists of the Rustic, CLS, 22, 3, 1985, 317-28. Sand’s 
fiction resembles that of the English romantic Scott, popular in France before and during her 
time. She followed him more closely in historical than in rustic novels, and placed more emphasis 
on the inner life of characters. But both writers employed similar narrative techniques, showed 
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interest in humble characters, speech, and life, and believed that poverty and a life in nature do 
not necessarily ennoble. l E.E.W. 


Mary Shelley 


89-294. Forry, Steven Earl. Dramatizations of FRANKENSTEIN, 1821-1986: A Comprehensive 
List, ELN, 25, 2, 1987, 63-79. Pre-1931 stage versions include “gothic melodrama, . . . political 
burlesque, . . . musical comedy, [and] farce." Since the influential 1931 Karloff film, dramatists 
have produced comedies, returned to Shelley's text, combined Shelley with Karloff-inspired 
business, or used the plot for political allusion. [Four illustrations; chronological list of 96 
dramatizations — no films.] P.K. 


89-295. Hodges, Devon. FRANKENSTEIN and the Feminine Subversion of the Novel, TSWL, 2, 
2, 1983, 155-64. Frankenstein is a novel suspended in an indefinite space. The shifts in narrative 
voice, the narrative's violation of causal sequence, the indefinite conclusion, and its public style, 
are strategies that destabilize narrative form so that it communicates the monstrous burden of 
female difference as it is defined by patriarchal culture, while challenging the authority of the 
cultural order by emphasizing the very things it has tried to repress and exclude. J.L.B. 


Charlotte Elizabeth Tonna 


89-296. Kestner, Joseph. Charlotte Elizabeth Tonna's THE WRONGS OF WOMAN: Female 
Industrial Protest, TSWL, 2, 2, 1983, 193-214. Charlotte Elizabeth Tonna belongs to the female 
authors' coterie associated with the industrial revolution along with the better-known Jane 
Austen, the Brontés, George Eliot, and numerous others less-well remembered. Her The Wrongs 
of Woman was published in 1843-4 and is important as a reflection of life in nineteenth-century 
England. Her influence continues for women writers who believe fiction should serve serious 
objectives. J.L.B. 


William Wordsworth 


89-297. Eldridge, Richard. Self- Understanding and Community in Wordsworth's Poetry, P&L, 10, 
2, 1986, 273-94. Wordsworth's poetry disavows skepticism about the possibility of self- 
understanding since genuine autonomy requires a community with others in a particular sort of 
expressive activity. He tried to recover and live by the deep and hidden values of being English in 
both understanding the human relos and arriving at it through a sense of community. Resolution 
and Independence provides no solution nor answer but a resolution toward continuing self- 
interpretation. The old man in communication with others has been given the power to speak, 
name, act, and he enacts a commitment to understand personhood through its public 
activities. R.E.W. 


See also 89-354. 
BRITAIN IX. VICTORIAN 
Mary E. Braddon 


89-298. Schroeder, Natalie. Feminine Sensationalism, Eroticism, and Self-Assertion: M.E. 
Braddon and Ouida, TSWL, 7, 1, 1988, 87-103. Mary Elizabeth Braddon and Ouida (Marie 
Louise de la Ramee) wrote sensational novels about Victorian women's resistance to 
conventionally prescribed social rules. The success of their novels in the 1860s is attributed to the 
fact that they revealed the repressed and unfulfilled lives of Victorian women, while having a 
major impact on male writers such as Dickens, Thackeray, and Trollope. J.L.B. 


Anne Bronté 


89-299. Costello, Priscilla H. 4 New Reading of Anne Bronté's AGNES GREY, BST, 19, 3, 1987, 
113-18. This novel links the difficult life of a Victorian governess to a loss of respect for family life. 
As Agnes works for or visits families of increasingly high social rank, she finds less and less sense 
of family unity and harmony. In contrast to the marriages oriented to wealth and class standing in 
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all these families, the heroine (as well as her parents and sister) develop marriages based on love 
and moral values which honour true family life. W.H.M. 


Charlotte Brontë 


89-300. Bock, Carol A. Gender and Poetic Tradition: The Shaping of Charlotte Bronté’s Literary 
Career, TSWL, 7, 1, 1988, 49-67. Knowledge of her poetic precursors and of literary tradition 
helped Bronté overcome early handicaps to her career and fostered her development as a writer, 
firstly, of poetry, and later, of novels. Her use of ‘‘a male muse” in both genres has as yet been too- 
little studied for conclusions to be drawn about how Bronté intended her works to reflect the 
productivity of a woman writer functioning in a male-dominated art form. J.L.B. 


89-301. Callander, Margaret M. Charlotte Bronté and Proust: The Power of Memory, BST, 19, 3, 
1987, 107-12. Particularly in the passage in Villette in which Lucy Snowe is recovering from a 
fainting fit after her nervous collapse, Bronté shows marked parallels to Proust's special use of 
memory. She examines Lucy’s wavering consciousness, attempts to steady the mind by fixing it on 
concrete objects, and traces the vagaries of vistas of memory. She also associates these effects with 
senses of magic and humour, These similarities show that despite different purposes in their use of 
memory both writers developed a perceptive imagination in exploring it. W.H.M. 


89-302. Hunt, Linda C. Sustenance and Balm: The Question of Female Friendship in SHIRLEY 
and VILLETTE, TSWL, 1, 1, 1982, 55-66. Intimate relationships between women are a central 
theme in Shirley and a peripheral one in Villette. In Shirley, Bronté evokes satisfaction and 
suggests that bonds between women could be a solution to the problem of how to survive 
emotionally as an unmarried woman in Victorian society. In Villette, she confronts her perception 
that deep affection between women fails to meet the needs of women who are unwilling or unable 
to lead traditional lives. J.L.B. 


89-303. Myer, Valerie Grosvenor. A Present Miss Bronté Could Not Refuse, BST, 19, 3, 1987, 112. 
The four curates mocked in Shirley enjoyed their treatment, and A.B. Nicholls gave Bronté a 
book of Common Prayer on the occasion. W.H.M. 


89-304. Rea, Joanne E. Cloak Imagery in JANE EY RE, ELN, 25, 1, 1987, 53-60. Cloaks appear 
on phallic "pillars" (Brocklehurst, Rivers), cause scopophilia (Rochester) and reverse scopophilia 
(Mason), and although made for warmth sometimes fail to warm the orphan Jane. P.K. 


89-305. Smith, Margaret M. New Light on Mr. Nicholls, BST, 19, 3, 1987, 97-106. Contrary to 
Mrs. Gaskell’s impression, A.B. Nicholls was typically respectful about Charlotte Bronté’s 
reputation as an author, considerate of her father, and courteous in his letters to George Smith 
about the posthumous publication of The Professor, "Emma" and several poems, as newly 
available letters from the publisher's files show (several of the letters are quoted). W.H.M. 


89-306. Wyatt, Jean. A Patriarch of One's Own: JANE EY RE and Romantic Love, TSWL, 4, 2, 
1985, 199-216. This study asks, first, how it can be that female fantasy continues to be engaged by 
Jane Eyre, and, secondly, what specific fantasies are found in the novel by adolescent girl readers. 
Wyatt finds answers in Bronté's ambivalent desires for patriarchal structures and for romantic 
love for autonomy and dependence, which are described as **having one's patriarch all to oneself 
forever." J.L.B. 


Emily Bronté 


89-307. Carcache, Marian. Heathcliff and Catherine: No Coward Souls. A Study of 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS as Mystical Journey, BST, 19, 3, 1987, 119-23. As mysticism, this 
novel is not obscure. It traces both the elder Catherine and Heathcliff through the three stages ` 
described by Plotinus: purgation, illumination, and union. W.H.M. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


89-308. Falk, Alice. Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Her Prometheuses: Self-Will and A Woman 
Poet, TSWL, 7, 1, 1988, 69-85. Barrett Browning's two translations from the Greek original of 
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the myth of Prometheus are the result of her struggle to “master” the classics without denying her 
female identity. The resolution of her struggle came in her second Promethus Bound in which she 
reshaped an inherited literary tradition to her own needs. Afterward, she could pursue the writing 
of increasingly powerful social and political works that culminated in her poetical novel of 
contemporary life, Aurora Leigh. J.L.B. 


89-309. Friedman, Susan Stanford. Gender and Genre Anxiety: Elizabeth Barrett Browning and 
H.D. Ás Epic Poets, TSWL, 5, 2, 1986, 203-28. Significant differences between works by Barrett 
Browning and H.D. fail to invalidate the concept ofa distinct woman's epic that is tied to a female 
literary tradition. Realizing the predominant maleness of the epic tradition, both women rejected 
male models and promoted a hybrid form that fused the epic with the novel and the lyric to 
produce works profoundly different from those by males but which explore the patriarchal 
culture in order to attempt to reform it. J.L.B. 


89-310. Rosenblum, Dolores. CASA GUIDI WINDOWS and AURORA LEIGH: The Genesis of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning's Visionary Aesthetic, TSWL, 4, 1, 1985, 61-8. Casa Guidi Windows 
(written in 1848-9, published in 1851) represents Barrett Browning's first attempt — later 
achieved in Aurora Leigh — to work out an aesthetic which, first of all, identifies women as 
originators of meaning rather than as reflecting mirrors for the male poet's search for self- 
transcendence, and, secondly, makes a claim for poetry as deeply revolutionary as that of the 
Romantic poets. As a representation of the deadliness of patriarchal rhetoric and politics, Casa 
Guidi Windows paved the way for the later creation of a new mythos and a living language out ofa 
deadening literary inheritance. J.L.B. 


Thomas Carlyle 


89-311. Christensen, Bryce J. Thomas Carlyle: The Ethical Imagination Gone Awry, Modern Age, 
30, 3-4, 1986, 259-66. Thomas Carlyle is usually regarded as a conservative and the assessment 
contains some truth. However, Carlyle's rejection of Christianity led increasingly throughout his 
career to an abandonment of respect for the long-standing principles on which his society was 
built. His later work is radically authoritarian rather than truly conservative. J.A.R. 


89-312. Ryals, Clyde de L. Carlyle's THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A True Fiction, ELH, 54, 4, 
1987, 925-40. Neither epic nor tragedy, this work is one “of romantic irony" mingling many 
genres. Throughout, the reader must participate imaginatively, as Carlyle shifts point of view and 
tense. No conventional literary genre was adequate to his purpose: he invented one, for a work of 
“Universal Poetry.” J.S.P. 


Sara Coleridge 


89-313. Mudge, Bradford K. Burning Down the House: Sara Coleridge, Virginia Woolf, and the 
Politics of Literary Revision, TSWL, 5, 2, 1986, 229-50. Coleridge spent most of her life ordering 
her great father's literary estate, then attempts in her autobiography to explain her failure to 
create her own. Woolf studied the Coleridges and other women writers working in the shadows of 
great male writers in order to revise her understanding of history. By doing so, she revised the way 
earlier "mediocre" women writers are perceived today. J.L.B. 


Charles Dickens 


89-314. Collins, Angus P. Dickens and OUR MUTUAL FRIEND: Fancy as Self-Preservation, 
EA, 38, 3, 1985, 257-65. Dickens's emphasis on fancy, above all in the character of Jenny Wren, is 
linked with his awareness of the decay of his own creative and bodily powers. The roof-garden, 
into which Jenny Wren can retreat for re-creation and thus die into life, represents the now 
vanished recuperative effect of fancy upon himself. 

D.M J. 


89-315. Friedman, Stanley. Estella’s Parentage and Pip's Persistence: The Outcome of GREAT 
EXPECTATIONS, SNovel, 19, 4, 1987, 410-21. Pip's new awareness of Magwitch as Estella's 
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father significantly affects his responses to the failure of his plan to marry Biddy and to the 
mysterious appearance of Estella at Satis House. His belief in the possibility of the miraculous is 
renewed. L.M.S. 


89-316. Morris, Christopher D. The Bad Faith of Pip's Bad Faith: Deconstructing GREAT 
EXPECTATIONS, ELH, 54, 4, 1987, 941-55. Pip's bad faith is an example of the author's 
establishing a center for his book that hides evidence invalidating that center. This novel contains 
basic contradictions whose reconciliation can not be expressed, Pip's actions are always self- 
serving, even when he claims an altruistic motive. Part of his bad faith is his belief that by naming 
someting or someone, he is imparting a truth or defining. There is a fallacy in Pip's naming of 
himself, and he, not Magwitch, is the sinner. His allusions, like his self-naming, are actually 
renamings. J.S.P. 


See also 89-350. 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


89-317. Armstrong, Walter P., Jr. Mycroft Unmasked, BSJ, 38, 1, 1988, 32-6. Sherlock Holmes 
consulted his brother Mycroft in most of his early cases, before the detective introduced his 
brother to Dr. Watson in The Greek Interpreter. T.W.R. 


89-318. Asimov, Isaac. Thoughts on Sherlock Holmes, BSJ, 37, 4, 1987, 201-4. Though not the 
greatest fictional detective (Poirot is) Holmes endears himself by breaking new ground and by 
displaying flaws. T.W.R. 


89-319. Barzun, Jacques. Which Art in Whose Blood?, BSJ, 37, 4, 1987, 221-4. The French painter 
Horace Vernet could not have been a Holmes ancestor; the detective had perhaps read of him and 
made the false claim of a relationship (in Greek Interpreter) because of his humiliation at being 
illegitimate. 1.W.R. 


89-320. Bengtsson, Hans-Uno. A Norweigian Named Sigerson, BSJ, 37, 3, 1987, 148-52. Under 
the alias Sigerson, Holmes instructed the Dalai Lama of Tibet in inductive logic, useful since the 


Lamas were often victims of plots and attempted poisonings. T.W.R. 
89-321. Berman, Ruth. Reichenbach Witness, BSJ, 37, 3, 1987, 146-7. Explains apparent 
inconsistencies in the Holmes story The Final Problem. T.W.R. 


89-322. Butler, Allen J. Automobiles in HIS LAST BOW, BSJ, 38, 1, 1988, 29-31. The only cars 
mentioned in the Holmes tales arein His Last Bow. Watson's was probably a Model T Ford, while 
Baron von Herling's was a late model Benz. [Photographs.] T.W.R. 


89-323. Dahlinger, S.E. Jn Search of the Agra Treasure (or Gelt by Association), BSJ, 36, 4, 1986, 
217-19. In The Sign of Four, the treasure is presumably lost. In actuality, Holmes and Watson, in 
collusion with Athelney Jones of Scotland Yard, stole it, which explains their later 
affluence. T.W.R. 


89-324. Decker, Jennifer. The Whiteness in Scarlet, BSJ, 37, 4, 1987, 228-37. There are many 
parallels between A Study in Scarlet and Herman Melville's Moby Dick, including a metaphorical 
marriage between two male friends; Holmes and Queequeg as Saviour figures; and Jefferson 
Hope as Ahab. T.W.R. 


89-325. Fleissner, Robert F. An Exegesis of Sherlock Holmes on Faith, BSJ, 36, 4, 1986, 207-10. 
Though the detective has been nominated for sainthood, the stories suggest that he was perhaps 
not even a Christian, and that he was certainly a non-denominationalist. T.W.R. 


89-326. Fletcher, George. The Bashful British Meiosis or, the Season of Forgetfulness, BSJ, 36, 4, 
1986, 199. At the outset of the Blue Carbuncle, Watson promises to wish Holmes the compliments 
of season (typical British meiosis) but he predictably forgets to do so. i T.W.R. 


89-327. Frick, Willis G. On the Question of Sherlock's Oldest Brother, BSJ, 38, 1, 1988, 41-3. 
Sherlock and Mycroft Holmes had a older brother Nigel who, following the principle of 
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primogeniture, inherited the family estate. Therefore the two younger brothers (no gentlemen) 
had to work for a living, Sherlock as a consulting detective and Mycroft as a civil servant. T W.R. 


89-328. Galbo, Thomas S. The First Adventure of THE BLUE CARBUNCLE, BSJ, 36, 4, 1986, 
203-6. Holmes seems to know the Countess of Morcar and her sentimental considerations for the 
gem. The knowledge comes from his earlier involvement in which the gem figures. T.W.R. 


89-329. Hammer, David L. The Twenty-Second Man, BSJ, 38, 1, 1988, 18-22. To refute Jon 
Lellenberg, Baker Street Journal, 37. 2 (1987), it is demonstrated that in 1914 it was possible for 
Holmes to have penetrated German intelligence. In His Last Bow Doyle states that 21 of the 22 
agents in Britain are exposed by Holmes's activities: he was himself the twenty-second, actually a 
double agent, working for the Kaiser. T.W.R. 


89-330. Haynes, George Cleve. My Decrepit Italian Friend: IL MAESTRO DI COLOR CHE 
SANNO, BSJ, 37, 2, 1987, 1987, 88-96. Holmes's knowledge of things Italian, his fluency in the 
language, and his escape to Italy after Reichenbach ( Empty House) suggest that he had Italian 
ancestors and family. T.W.R. 


89-331. Holly, Raymond L. A Pythagorean Theory, BSJ, 37, 2, 1987, 81-6. Numbers in the 
Blanched Soldier, manipulated according to Pythagorean numerological concepts, produce a 
tune, by means of which Sherlock Holmes (the Narrator) conveyed a message to Watson.T.W.R. 


89-332. Huber, Christine L. The Sherlock Holmes Blood Test: The Solution To A Century-Old 
Mystery, BSJ, 37, 4, 1987, 215-20. The test (mentioned in Study in Scarlet), involving sodium 
hydroxide and ammonium sulfate, actually exists, though it was not discovered until 
1930. T.W.R. 


89-333. James, Geoffrey. Sherlock Holmes at the Marne, BSJ, 38, 1, 1988, 25-8. Disguised as a 
member of the German general staff, Holmes collected information which he later used as “Col. 
Macdonogh" of British intelligence. He thus helped British-French forces win the Battle of the 
Marne. T.W.R. 


89-334. Kefauver, Brad. Violin Conversations, BSJ, 37, 2, 1987, 76-9. Holmes was a skilled 
violinist who owned a Stradivarius. However, he did not tell Watson about the instrument until 
he was sure of the doctor's trustworthiness ( Cardboard Box). T.W.R. 


89-335. Lellenberg, Jon L. “Touch him where you would he was false", BSJ, 38, 1, 1988, 23-4. A 
reply to Hammer (pp. 18-22 of the same journal) refuting his claims about Holmes's role as a 
double agent. See A.E.S. item 89-329 T.W.R. 


89-336. Lellenberg, Jon L. The MAGNUM OPUS of His Later Years, BSJ, 37, 2, 1987, 71-4. It 
has been conjectured that in His Last Bow, Sherlock Holmes, alias Altamont, was a British spy in 
Germany. It is much more likely that he was in the (then) neutral United States. T.W.R. 


89-337. Lewis, Lou. Sainted or Crucified: a Study in Equivocation, BSJ, 37, 3, 1987, 134-6. 
Anthony Burgess, “The Sainted Sleuth, Still on the Case," New York Times Book Review, 
January 4, 1987, celebrates the centenary of A Study in Scarlet. However, he does not take a stand 
on the literary merit of the Holmes tales: their quality can be defended on several counts. T. W.R. 


89-338. Maynard, Julia. Canonical Ornithology, BSJ, 37, 3, 1987, 165-8. In the Holmes tales, 
Watson displays shocking ignorance of and indifference towards birds, but the detective evinces 
an amateur ornithologist's expertise. T.W.R. 


89-339. McClain, Donovan H. The Curious Affair of the Counterfeit Consultant or, Holmes Was 
No Engineer, BSJ, 37, 2, 1987, 101-6. In the Engineer’s Thumb, Hatherley's wild tale is full of 
discrepancies, including the impossible location and design of the press; his lies, which Holmes 
should have seen through, suggest that he was actually Jeremiah Hayling, the engineer reported 
missing a year before the tale's events. T.W.R. 


89-340. Milner, Richard. Sherlock Holmes and the Mystery of the Red Rose, BSJ, 37, 3, 1987, 
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162-4. In the Naval Treaty Holmes sees God's goodness in a rose. Victorian science had 
discovered the scientific reasons for colour and scent, but the detective was apparently unaware of 
them — or chose to ignore them. T.W.R. 


89-341. O'Brien, Thomas F. Re: Vampires, Again, BSJ, 37, 3, 1987, 154-7. Identification of 
Sherlock Holmes with Bram Stoker's Van Helsing and Moriarty with Dracula is tantalizing but in 
the end unconvincing. T.W.R. 


89-342. Rothman, Steven. The Secret Life of Mycroft Holmes, BSJ, 38, 1, 1988, 37-40. Sherlock's 
brother Mycroft is described as immobile, yet in the Final Problem, he drives Watson's cab. He 
was probably a young “blood” in his youth as a country squire, where he learned how to drive 
horses and coaches. T.W.R. 


89-343. Rothman, Steven. On the Identity of a Staff-Commander, BSJ, 36, 3, 1986, 162-5. In The 
Sussex Vampire Hoimes alludes to his “good old index," the volume in which he filed miscellanea 
to which he could refer. The entry for Irene Adler occurs between that of a Rabbi (elsewhere 
identified as Hermann Adler) and a staff-commander who had written a monograph on deep-sea 
fishes. The most likely candidate is Lt. Col. Alfred William Alcock, a late 19th century naturalist 
who contributed to the marine survey of India. T.W.R. 


89-344. Russell, Wiliam L. THE ADVENTURE OF THE PRIORY SCHOOL: Its Biblical 
Genesis, BSJ, 36, 4, 1986, 211-15. The tale is based upon Biblical accounts of Esau and Jacob and, 
even more obviously, of Joseph. T.W.R. 


89-345. Scheetz, George H. “The Sherlockismus" Revisited, BSJ, 38, 1, 1988, 7-13. Sherlock 
Holmes's pawky witticisms are analyzed: ambages, maxims, hyperbole-meiosis, and antithesis. 
T.W.R. 


89-346. Schulte-Noelle, E The Case of THE CASE OF THE MAN WHO WAS WANTED, BSJ, 
36, 3, 1986, 166-7. Hesketh Pearson found this tale amongst Conan Doyle's papers and concluded 
that it was a canonical Holmes story. On several counts it appears to be spurious, notably on the 
analysis of contractions employed: there are far more than in the genuine tales. T.W.R. 


George Eliot 


89-347. Diedrick, James. Eliot's Debt to Keller: SILAS MARNER and DIE DREIGERECHTEN 
KAMMACHER, CLS, 20, 4, 1983, 370-87. Eliot was influenced by Keller, and their two novels 
have many similarities. Both are tales of estrangement, have the structure of a parable, concern 
disruptive courtship, have a main character who is a schemer, and are narrated by an 
unsympathetic voice. Both present the surreal and the uncanny but give a feeling of realism. Both 
devalue the supernatural, incorporate the fairytale structure of the triad, and emphasize human 
relationships but move to different conclusions. E.E.W. 


89-348. Fuchs, Eva. “The Pattern's All Missed": Separation|Individuation in THE MILL ON 
THE FLOSS, SNovel, 19, 4, 1987, 422-34. The characters unable to achieve individuation are 
those starved in their relationships with their mothers. They express Eliot's own longing for early 
mother/infant oneness. L.M.S. 


89-349. Kearney, J.A. George Eliot: The Intellectual vs. Intellect, ESA, 30, 1, 1987, 17-26. 
Although Eliot believed that feeling is the basis of intellect and that cognition is founded on 
emotion, her works often show the opposite in that feeling is penetrated by intellect. E.E.W. 


89-350. Schoenbauer, Susan. The Madonna and the Child Wife in ROMOLA, TSWL, 4, 2, 1985, 
217-33. In George Eliot's Romola as in Charles Dickens’ David Copperfield, the devastating first 
marriage serves to criticize social values and traditional patterns of behavior. Bonds between the 
two wives in the novels achieve different ends. In Romola, the bond serves to exalt women as 
survivors who find in each other order, solace, and happiness, while in David Copperfield, it 
upholds male supremacy as the women vie for self-effacement to please him. J.L.B. 
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Elizabeth Gaskell 


89-351. Collins, Dorothy W. The Composition and Publication of ‚Elizabeth Gaskell's 
CRANFORD, BJRL, 69, 1, 1986, 59-95. Although no textual problems emerge, the student will 
find reconstructing Cranford's publishing history difficult. After a cordial working relationship 
with Dickens fostered serial publication in Household Words, Gaskell encountered confusion in 
her attempts to republish. Incomplete records survive to document misunderstanding and the 
possible threat of litigation during the Gaskells' dealings with two publishers — Chapman and 
Hall, and Smith, Elder. MS 


George Gissing 


89-352. Selig, Robert L. Gissing's Benefactor at the CHICAGO TRIBUNE: an Identification from 
a Passage in NEW GRUB STREET, EA, 38, 4, 1985, 434-41. Whelpdale's account of his 
American adventures in chapter 29 of New Grub Street (1891) seems to be autobiographical. If so, 
the “youngish” editor of the “biggest” of the Chicago newspapers, who received him so warmly 
and agreed to print a story of his, could not have been the elderly editor-in-chief, Joseph Medill, 
but was probably his younger brother, Samuel, who at the time of Gissing's visit in 1877 was 
managing editor. Samuel J. Medill, who died only six years later, was well known for his 
benevolence. [A photograph of S.J. Medill is included] D.M J. 


Thomas Hardy 


89-353. Ellis, Reuben J. Joan Durbeyfield Writes to Margaret Saville: An Intermediary Reader in 
Thomas Hardy's TESS OF THE D'UBERVILLES, CLQ, 24, 1, 1988, 14-26. Hardy’s Tess can be 
understood if we consider “it as an extensively, strenuously interrupted series of letters" which 
enhance comprehension of Hardy's evolution of Will. The “intermediary reader”, between reader 
and the interpreter, works as a fictional device in the novel to show how an “unseen force" can 
operate. l L.M.S. 


89-354. Schwarz, John H. Wordsworth, Hardy, Locker-Lampson, and Quirky Minds, CLQ, 24, 1, 
1988, 4-13. Some of Hardy’s poems resemble Wordsworth’s in the kind of mental processes 
explored and in the mode of expression. Both poets use nostalgia, low-key events, and 
unheightened language to achieve a complexity which is not immediately evident. L.M.S. 


89-355. Suzuki, Juro. A Note on Hardy and Toson, CLS, 20, 1, 1983, 44-7. A possible direct 
connection may account for similarities between the two authors. In their works, both were 
naturalistic and fond of the beauties of nature. Both voiced social and historical concerns, and 
both produced fiction that evokes figures who suffered because of love. But Toson's novels are 
more emotional than rational, and they differ philosophically from Hardy's. E.E.W. 


William Morris 


89-356. Hillgártner, Rüdiger. Freiheit und Brüderlichkeit in der Klassengesellschaft [Freedom and 
Brotherhood in a Class-Based Society], ZAA, 33, 3, 1985, 235-43. Although many critics have 
seem Morris's last two romances as an abandonment of his Socialist principles and a reversion to 
pre-Raphaelite fantasy, they are in fact his reponse to the dilemma of producing beautiful art in 
an ugly society. With the realistic novel thus closed to him, Morris turned to the romance: 
Upmeads, after being saved by Ralph in The Well at the World's End, is transformed. The fact 
that its structure nevertheless remains unchanged, so that it presents the paradox of a classless 
class-society, is Morris's attempt to subvert the inherently conservative romance-form. 
Throughout the story, Ralph is confronted with persuasive falsehoods; similarly the reader has to 
decide which parts of the book to believe, and which not. [In German.] D.M J. 


89-357. Jones, Mervyn. Human Socialist, NS, March 23, 1984, 12-13. Morris insisted that art 
must express better social relationships. He wished for the gulf between work as pleasure and 
work as tool to be overcome so that all work would be pleasurable. In his pamphlet on 
Communism (which term he used interchangeably with socialism) he saw the conflicts inherent in 
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the concept of private property. He ruled out mastery by anyone in both marríage and society. He 
espoused socialism from the standpoint of beauty rather than Marxist analysis and is an 
alternative source of socialist thought. REW. 


89-358. Mitchell, Jack. William Morris's Aesthetic Relationship to the Contemporary Working 
Class, ZAA, 33, 2, 1985, 153-60. If Morris's The Pilgrims of Hope (1885-86) is compared with 
Francis Adams’ England in Egypt (18877), it becomes clear that, whereas Adams achieves a 
"revolutionary realist art" by perceiving the beauty of human energy and its potential for 
bringing about radical change, Morris's vision never goes further than hope. For Morris, "the 
imagined, inner world of the sensitive dreamer was the true reality, aesthetic truth." His inability 
to create great art out of the industrial world around him shows that he never escaped the 
limitations of his bourgeois upbringing. D.M.. 


89-359. Morton, A.L. Morris, Marx and Engels, ZAA, 33, 2, 1985, 145-52. Though he never met 
Marx, Morris was immediately overwhelmed by his ideas as soon as he came across them on 
joining the Democratic Federation in 1883, and his receptiveness was due in part to his familiarity 
with the work of Ruskin. Indeed, it was this familiarity that enabled Morris to perceive Marx’s 
humanism, which tended to be ignored by his contemporaries. By contrast, Morris did know 
Engels personally, but their relationship remained distant, not least because Morris was a 
romantic and a mediaevalist, while Engels was a rationalist and a man of the Enlighten- 
ment. D.MJ. 


89-360. Seehase, Georg. Überwindung der Utopie [The Overcoming of Utopia], ZAA, 33, 3, 1985, 
221-34. Morris developed from the pre-Raphaelite dreaminess of his Oxford student days to 
developing visions of the past and future designed to influence the present. The shift from the 
resignation of The Earthly Paradise (1868-70) to the positive drives expressed in The Pilgrims of 
Hope (1885-86) is due partly to a realization that the defeat of the Paris Commune in 1870 was 
only a temporary setback in the struggle of the working class. Similarly, his News from Nowhere 
(1890) was a deliberate riposte to Edward Bellamy's Looking Backward (1888), since the 
American Socialist showed no awareness of the central importance of the class struggle. [In 
German.] D.MJ. 


89-361. Silver, Carole. 'East of the Sun and West of the Moon': Victorians and Fairy Brides, TSWL, 
6, 2, 1987, 283-98. The period between the 1840s, when the term “folk-lore” was invented, and the 
First World War produced folklore that constitutes a socio-cultural history of the spectrum of 
Victorian attitudes toward women and marriage. Fairy women suggest the possibility of the 
superiority of women, thus overturning the prevailing male hierarchy and leading male folklorists 
to revise and reinterpret such tales. J.L.B. 


Edith Nesbit 


89-362. Knoepflmacher, U.C. Of Babylands and Babylons: E. Nesbit and the Reclamation of the 
Fairy Tale, TSWL, 6, 2, 1987, 299-325. Children's fairy tales are the result of male usurpation of 
female literary territory, as is demonstrated by the works of Charles Perrault, the brothers Jakob 
and Wilhelm Grimm, Lewis Carroll, and George MacDonald. Edith Nesbit is the most successful 
anti-fantastic woman writer of tales for children in the Victorian era. Analysis of her works 
reveals how she gradually reclaims fairy-tale myths from male appropriators. LL.B. 


John Henry Newman 


89-363. Wright, Laurence Stuart. The Idea of "Development" In Newman's Theory of University 
Education, ESA, 30, 1, 1987, 1-15. Responding to the unsettling intellectual discoveries of the 
Victorian era, Newman set forth his idea that the task of a university is to insure congruence 
between self and world by admitting all knowledge and developing mental discipline. Although he 
employs discrepant images in his The Idea of a University (1852), as Culler points out in The 
Imperial Intellect (1955), the disparate strains of imagery merely call attention to aspects the 
university should bring into alignment. ` ` E.E.W. 
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Ouida (Marie Louise de la Ramee) 
See 89-298. 
John Ruskin 


89-364. Beatty, Michael. A Pot of Paint in the Public's Face: Ruskin's Censure of Whistler 
Reconsidered, ESA, 30, 1, 1987, 27-41. Denouncing Whistler's painting as symptomatic of the 
impoverished state of art and the public mind, Ruskin thought Whistler's pictures representative 
of marketeering and the politicizing of artistic standards. History, however, has come to see 
Whistler as the most important spokesman for modernity in art. An assessment of the aesthetic 
and intellectual values of the two men has special importance for today. E.E.W. 


89-365. Brand, Dana. 4 Womb with a View: The 'Reading' Consciousness in Ruskin and Proust, 
CLS, 18, 4, 1981, 487-502. Two literary giants — the prolific Ruskin, greatest of the Victorian art 
critics, and the later Proust, who idolized Ruskin — were alike in having an idyllic childhood but 
being alienated as adults. Each sought security and invisibilty, and each felt himself to be the lone 
watcher of an external scenic world conceived as an analogue to a novel; a pattern of signs to be 
read. Ruskin invested the scene with a paternal Deity, but Proust repudiated the concept as 
idolatry when he eventually freed himself from Ruskin's influence. E.E.W. 


Arthur Symons 


89-366. Cumming, Mark. Wagner, Verlaine, and Arthur Symons’ PARSIFAL, ELN, 25, 1, 1987, 
66-73. Both Verlaine and Symons capture in lyric the symbolic power of a static moment. Symons 
chooses the moment after Parsifal’s resisting temptation; Verlaine, after curing the king. Both 
poets deeply admire Wagner's opera, with its moving symbolism. P.K. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


89-367. Hirsh, Elizabeth A. "No Record of Reply”: IN MEMORIAM and Victorian Language 
Theory, ELH, 51, 1, 1988, 233-57. In Victorian England, speech was exalted above writing as an 
expression of the logos; thus in this poem Hallam is eulogized as an eloquent speaker. But his 
letters are important as proximate to his voice. John Donaldson's The New Cratylus (1939) 
expresses this view of the superiority of speech to writing, and Tennyson responded to it. J.S.P. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 


89-368. Löffler, Arno. “What a Splendid Actress and Manager” die satirische Funktion Becky 
Sharps in VANITY FAIR: Karl Josef Hóltgen zum 60. Geburtstag [ The Satirical Function of Becky 
Sharp in VANITY FAIR: for Karl Josef Hóltgen on His 60th Birthday], Anglia, 105, 3/4, 1987, 
342-89. Becky is a participant in society and thus expresses a satirical view of her acquaintances; 
at the same time her own coldness, egotism, and shallowness are satirized. She represents, to an 
extent, the Victorian view of the satirist. [In German] T.W.R. 


Anthony Trollope 


89-369. Langford, Thomas A. Trollope's Satire in THE WARDEN, SNovel, 19, 4, 1987, 435-47. 
Behind Trollope's warm realism is a desire to awaken the public to evils. In The Warden he 
attempts to aid ecclesiastical reform, Trollope's good humor softens the satire and makes it more 
acceptable to the reader. L.M.S. 


Oscar Wilde 


89-370. Cohen, Ed. Writing Gone Wilde: Homoerotic Desire in the Closet of Representation, 
PMLA, 102, 5, 1987, 801-14. Two novels, Teleny, widely attributed to Wilde, and The Picture of 
Dorian Gray, illustrate the ways male same-sex erotic experience was depicted in late Victorian 
Britain. Teleny, an early example of male homoerotic pornography, opposes the dominant 
heterosexual culture and attempts to represent the plurality of male sexualities. Dorian Gray, even 
without explicit homosexuality, also tends to subvert the normative standards of the time. Both 
novels, through literary representation of the homosexual experience, reproduce and resist, in 
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different ways, heterosexual ideologies and behavior. J.H.Ro. 
Children's Literature 
See 89-72. 
Fiction 


89-371. Fryckstedt, Monica Correa. Defining the Domestic Genre: English Women Novelists of the 
1850s, TSWL, 6, 1, 1987, 9-25. The domestic novel genre was both the result and the confirmation 
of the exalted status of the angel/wife, family, and home. Fryckstedt lists novels containing 
sentiments acceptable to nineteenth-century readers and suggests that those in which a woman 
character rebelled against the system contained the seeds of a future development of the 
novel. J.L.B. 


89-372. Munich, Adrienne Auslander. Queen Victoria, Empire, and Excess, TSWL, 6, 2, 1987, 
265-81. Allegorical representations of Victoria's reign, as grounded in the conventions of male 
authority, are drawn from Lewis Carroll's Through the Looking-Glass (1872), the Savoy operas of 
Gilbert and Sullivan, Sir Henry Rider Haggard's She: A History of Adventure (1887), and the 
statue of the Queen, conceived for her Golden Jubilee in 1887 and sculpted by Albert 


Gilbert. J.L.B. 
Women's Studies 
See 89-644. 
BRITAIN X. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Lady Cynthia Asquith 


89-373. Weston, Ruth. Woman As Ghost in Cynthia Asquith: Ghostly Fiction and Autobiography, 
TSWL, 6, 1, 1987, 79-96. By writing in the highly coded form of the ghost story and in the 
duplicitous form of autobiography, Lady Cynthia Asquith (1887-1960) attempts to exert control 
through language that she is unable to effect in life. Viewed in its entirety, Asquith's work shows 
thé relation between writing, woman, and ghost. She establishes the ghost as a credible sign of 
woman's marginality in her culture. l J.L.B. 


W.H. Auden 


89-374. Scully, James. Demogogy in the MUSEE, MR, 28, 2, 1987, 197-220. The painting in 
Auden's poem is Auden’s, not Brueghel's. Auden's Old Masters see the human position of 
suffering as remote even when near, and they understand the human and animal preoccupation 
with the immediate and the mundane. The critical distinction lies not between human and animal 
but art and life. If the poem had focussed on suffering rather than “the expensive delicate ship", it 
would have been propaganda; but Auden makes it a true belles lettres poem that masters history 
and logic. J.H.Ro. 


See also 89-23. 
Vera Brittain 


89-375. Mellown, Muriel. Reflections on Feminism and Pacificism in the Novels of Vera Brittain, 
TSWL, 2, 2, 1983, 215-28. Vera Brittain (1893-1970) wrote journal articles, novels, poetry, 
autobiography, biographies, and sociological and political studies. A true intellectual, she saw 
reason and intellect as the means by which humans transcend suffering and evil, put an end to 
injustice, and establish a better order of life. Socialism, feminism, and pacifism were for her ways 
to advance toward enlightenment. J.L.B. 


Joseph Conrad 


89-376. Milne, Fred L. Marlow's Lie and the Intended: Civilization as the Lie in HEART OF 
DARKNESS, AzQ, 44, 1, 1988, 106-12. Kurtz goes to the Congo because his Intended has 
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convinced him that conquered people are civilized by their European exploiters. Since the 
Intended is the embodiment of a lie with horrifying consequences, Marlowe is, metaphorically, 
telling the truth when he informs her that Kurtz's last words (“the horror”) were her name.W.B. 


89-377. Wood, Joanne. LORD JIM and the Consequences of Kantian Autonomy, P&L, 11, 1, 1987, 
57-74. The central concern of the novel is moral ambiguity resulting from obscurity of vision. 
Though Jim's abandonment of ship could be read favorably in terms of Kantian intention, it is 
necessary for Jim to prove himself trustworthy empirically in order to regain dignity with others. 
At Patusan, Jim still maintains a Kantian outlook expressive of a good will toward others; his 
success with Sherif Ali seems to confirm the rightness of his position. The trust does not succeed 
with Brown, however, because of the treachery of Cornelius whose hatred, unknown to Jim, has 
been caused by Stein. In being faithful to Kantian ideals, Jim has been true to himself but without 
feeling for others. His case proves the lack of essential human understanding in Kantian 
morality. R.E.W. 


T.S. Eliot 


89-378. Shusterman, Richard. T.S. Eliot on Reading: Pleasure, Games, and Wisdom, P&L, 11, 1, 
1987, 1-20. The idea of poetry as a game or amusement is developed throughout Eliot's criticism. 
Literature is pursued for its own sake. Poetic belief is a function of pretending to be an inhabitant 
of an imaginary world, one with its own rules and which imposes the tasks of recreating it. A work 
provides knowledge of the world as we detach ourselves from it to measure it against our 
experiences. Poetry is most capable of communicating wisdom through different view- 
points. R.E.W. 


89-379. Wacior, Slawomir. 4 Horror Syndrome: A Study in T.S. Eliot's ANIMULA and Louis 
MacNiece's PRAYER BEFORE BIRTH, KN, 31, 2, 1984, 199-209. The 20th-century theme that 
emphasizes the corrupting influence of modern civilization on man appears similarly in Eliot's 
Animula and MacNeice's Prayer Before Birth. Eliot’s more optimistic poem traces how the 
uncontaminated soul at birth is forced with the passage of time into corruption; the soul’s longing 
for spiritual realization can be approached in mystical experience if it has not been crippled by 
trivialities of the world, but it is attained only in death. In MacNeice's poem, the pure unborn 
fetus, fearing that it is predestined to play a submissive role in a wold of violence, although the 
source of tranquility could be found in mystical reality, despairingly prefers to die before being 
born. H.Z. 


89-380. Warner, Martin. Philosophical Poetry: The Case of FOUR QUARTETS, P&L, 10, 2, 
1986, 222-45. Poetry which makes truth more fully real to us may be concerned with philosophy's 
possibility of being lived. "Burnt Norton" tries to engage the mind to see time as extension and 
distraction. “Little Gidding” heals the division of time as we encounter, in various sections, 
plentitude and vacancy. The poem does not endorse a particular metaphysic but gives forms of 
experience for understanding. As a phenomenology of time-consciousness, the poem is precise 
and authoritative with respect to transcendental arguments. At its close we give up aspirations of 
knowledge in giving up self-concern. The Quartets reward skeptical probing. They transcend 
experience to a true self-relation to God. The linguistic music moves between experience and 
meaning while exhibiting concern for freedom from inner contradiction. R.E.W. 


Ford Madox Ford 


89-381. Newman, Judie. Ford Madox Ford's FIFTH QUEEN Trilogy: Mythical Fiction and 
Political Letters, EA, 38, 4, 1985, 397-410. Whereas the historical Katherine Howard appears to 
have been almost illiterate, Ford's character is a scholar who is supremely articulate on paper. It is 
this, however, which leads to her ruin: her awareness of the greatness of the Ancient World 
arouses in her the illusory hope of creating a similar Golden Age in her own time. She does not 
realize that she herself is a puppet in the hands of others, and that the letters she writes to bring it 
about will be used to engineer her downfall. D.M.J. 
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See also 89-402. 
John Fowles 


89-382. Cohen, Philip. Postmodernist Technique in THE FRENCH LIEUTENANT' S WOMAN, 
WHR, 38, 2, 1984, 148-61. In the novel, Fowles not only exposes the artificiality of narrative 
devices but also creates some postmodernist literary conventions accurately depicting existential 
reality. E.E.W. 


William Golding 


89-383. Regard, Frédéric. Sublimation et sublime: le probleme de la psychanalyse chez 
[Sublimation and the Sublime: the Problem of Psychoanalysis in] William Golding, EA, 38, 4, 
1985, 411-21. Golding’s novels show a movement from an initial acceptance of Freudian 
psychoanalysis in Lord of the Flies (1954), to turning the tools of psychoanalysis against itself in 
The Inheritors (1955). Finally, in The Spire (1964) he succeeds in producing a work of art that for 
once is not the narcissistic representation of repressed desires, but instead is the embodiment of 
the creative act. He does so in terms of Edmund Burke's concept of the sublime as being 
inseparable from terror, and as arising from the combination of incompatible extremes. In so 
doing, he creates works of art that are impervious to psychoanalysis. [In French.] D.M.J. 


Graham Greene 


89-384. D’Cruz, Doreen. Comedy and Moral Stasis in Greene’s THE COMEDIANS, Rena, 40, 1, 
1987, 53-63. One of the major imperatives in Greene’s fiction is the need to divulge the 
nightmarish and horrifying quality of reality. In The Comedians, Greene finds a new disguise for a 
character woefully disjoined from his world: a comedian caught in a facile role of a mere 
cardboard figure on the world’s stage. As melodramatic material defined reality for Greene, so 
comedy indicates the separation of that reality and consequent emotional sterility. The novel 
reiterates under the comedic symbol Greene’s concern with the rootless, faithless individual who 
dons the comdian’s attire in a tragic universe. G.A.C. 


Radclyffe Hall 


89-385. Franks, Claudia Stillman. Stephen Gordon, Novelist: A Re-evaluation of Radclyffe Hall's 
THE WELL OF LONELINESS, TSWL, 1, 2, 1982, 125-39. Radclyffe Hall's The Well of 
Loneliness, published in 1928, stands as the lesbian novel. Technically flawed, the novel still is 
important, not so much for its notoriety as for its portrayal of a sensitive personality and of the 
imagination of a woman/writer, Stephen Gordon. Like Radclyffe Hall, Stephen Gordon has 
great integrity as a woman and an artist, but the implication is that Gordon allows the conflict 
among her qualities — sensitivity, compassion, and talent — to defeat her in a way that the author 
herself never did. J.L.B. 


Christopher Isherwood 


89-386. Caudwell, Sarah. Reply to Berlin, NS, Oct. 3, 1986, 28-9. Sally Bowles never liked 
Isherwood’s Goodbye to Berlin but never explained her objections. In the transformation of the 
novel to stage and film, she is cruder and more highly colored. Events in the novel are not close to 
facts. A masculine convention allows her little intellect and no political convictions. A 
contradiction surfaces in giving her a prostitute’s sexuality without money being involved. Why 
does this occur in Berlin especially and why should there be any sexual exploitation? R.E.W. 


D.H. Lawrence 


89-387. Brunsdale, Mitzi M. Towarda Greater Day: Lawrence, Rilke, and Immortality, CLS, 20, 4, 
1983, 402-17. Close parallels appear between Lawrence and his German contemporary Rilke in 
their views on poetry, religion, philosophy, and personal and social immortality, and suggest that 
Lawrence may have encountered Rilke's works. E.E.W. 


89-388. Ingersoll, Earl G. The Pursuit of “True Marriage": DH Lawrence's MR. NOON and 
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LADY CHATTERLEY'S LOVER, SIH, 14, 1, 1987, 32-45. Though Mr. Noon is not one of 
Lawrence's major works, it does provide insights into several significant elements in his oeuvre. 
Especially important are similarities between the aristocratic heroines of Mr. Noon and Lady 
Chatterley's Lover. Mr. Noon also offers a balance, as does Women in Love, between the pursuit of 
“true marriage" and the yearning for Blutbruderschaft. Marriage remains the major concern at 
the end of all three novels. G.A.C. 


Rosamond Lehmann 


89-389. Broughton, Panthea Reid. Narrative License in THE ECHOING GROVE, SCRev, 1, 1/2, 
84, 85-107. Rosamond Lehmann continued in the tradition of Joyce, Woolf, and Faulkner in 
breaking from the traditional points of view in the novel The Echoing Grave. In doing so she aided 
modern story tellers in the return of the author's being able to shape their plots. L.M.M. 


Doris Lessing 


89-390. Gardiner, Judith Kegan. Gender, Values, and Lessing's Cats, TSWL, 3, 1/2, 1984, 111-24. 
Doris Lessing takes all of modern Western culture and its future as her province and illustrates the 
ways that women's ideologies and values collide in fiction. She has unfortunately failed to invent a 
psychology and a politics that are consistent and adequate to account for the experiences of 
women, as demonstrated in Particularly Cats, which reveals Lessing's contradictory attitudes 
toward motherhood. JLB. 


C. Day Lewis 


89-391. Cheney, Patrick. C. Day Lewis’s Translation of Virgil's AENEID, CLS, 20, 4, 1983, 435- 
45. A detailed analysis reveals that Lewis frequently translates the Aeneid in colloquial language 
that blends with Virgil's grand manner to suggest that Lewis wished his modern audience to 
experience the great classic in ways meaningful to our time and to all time. E.E.W. 


C.S. Lewis 


89-392. Nelson, Michael. C.S. Lewis and His Critics, VOR, 64, 1, 1988, 1-19. Lewis is 
tremendously popular. Taking his rigorously logical style from his mentor, W.T. Kirkpatrick, 
Lewis's Christian conversion followed that pattern. A reluctant theist, he approved the mythical 
quality of Christianity. Though seeking to rebut modernism by orthodoxy, he was no 
fundamentalist. The Problem of Pain established his reputation, but The Screwtape Letters were 
his triumph. Prone to caricature his opponents, he was willing to learn from them. Often 
dismissed by academic critics, he is more fairly treated in John Beversluis's C.S. Lewis and the 
Search for Rational Religion (1985) but even Beversluis misconstrues Lewis as believing that 
Christianity is capable of rational proof. The supposed doubts of A Grief Observed are Lewis's 


views following his wife's death and not typical of his religious belief. R.E.W. 
Louis MacNeice 
See 89-379. | 
Michael Moorcock 


89-393, Clute, John. No Escape, NS, Sept. 7, 1984, 31-2. The myth about Moorcock in 1962 was 
that of a science fiction idiot savant. After creating a 60's icon in his character, Jerry Cornelius, he 
turned toward moral fictions in the late 60s gaining a formidable respect from his following. His 
work is interconnected by the metaphysics of Pop Platonism with the shimmy of levels of reality 
within his stories. In The Laughter at Carthage (1984) the vastly unreliable narrator is a model of 
moral and cultural bankruptcy. R.E.W. 


Iris Murdoch 


89-394. Burke, John I., Jr. Review-Essay: Canonizing Iris Murdoch, SNovel, 19, 4, 1987, 486-94. 
[rev.-art.] New Murdoch studies reflect the opinion that she is a writer whose work will last. Peter 
J. Conradi's Iris Murdoch: The Saint and the Artist (NY: St. Martin's Pr., 1986) focuses on 
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recurrent character types; however, the more important key to her work is the use of open 
and closed forms. Iris Murdoch: Modern Critical Views, ed. Harold Bloom (NY: Chelsea, 
1986) consists of fifteen preciously published articles and is of most interest for its presentation 
of Bloom's view of Murdoch — that she is beyond all other contemporary British writers. 
L.M.S. 


George Orwell 


89-395. Campbell, Beatrix. Wigan Pier and Beyond, NS, Dec. 16/23, 1983, 23-4. Both Left and 
Right claim him. Orwell is popular because he is conservative and pessimistic but he knew little of 
women or the working class. People remember The Road to Wigan Pier for its depiction of 
Northern unemployment not its socialistic preaching. He did express outrage at the idea of a 
working class without voice, ideas or resources but, as in 7984, represented it as degenerate, a view 
followed by his apostles. Orwell never imagines a non-reductive socialism. À gap exists between 
his feeling for people and the thought of political action. His solution in a flight to rural life in a 
cozy village perpetuates conventional myth. R.E.W. 


89-396. Crick, Bernard. Orwell and the Politics of Publishing, NS, April 4, 1986, 23-5. (rev.-art: 
The Complete Works of George Orwell, vols. I, II, III, ed. Peter Davison, Seeker & Warburg, 
1986.) Orwell's books were published under difficult conditions. Passages were changed for fear 
of libel or obscenity. Now with ten volumes of other writings and the Collected Essays, 
Journalism, and Letters, a critical appraisalis possible. In Homage to Catalonia printed as an eye- 
witness narrative, chapters 5 and 11, which are not narrative, were relegated to the appendix 
contrary to his intention. The Appendix on Newspeak in /984 is a part of the text, not a 
disposable element. Admittedly, Orwell in assessing his own works such as A Clergyman's 
Daughter provided no clear editorial rule. By 2000 AD we may have only the corrupt text in the 
public domain assuming that Davison's 1986 text stays under copyright. R.E.W. 


89-397. Plouvioz, Charles. The Intellectuals’ Betrayal, NS, Dec. 21 & 28, 1984, 28-30. Orwell 
describes a ruling class system with hereditary party members in 7984, but this is really the middle- 
class unable to make contact with the working class. Winston Smith is a writer; the Ministry of 
Truth is the London literary world which Orwell knew. His dubiety about intellectuals who 
compromise the truth and his interest in aspects of communications come out repeatedly in /984 
and his essays. O'Brien is, in fact, absurd and implausible in his concentration on Smith. Orwell 
himself knew shifts and compromises. R.E.W. 


See also 89-15. 
Wilfred Owen 


89-398. Cutbill, Jonathan. The Truth Untold, NS, Jan. 16, 1987, 22-4. Evidence of Wilfred Owens 
homosexuality is available from poems, letters, and biographies. He confided in his cousin Leslie 
Gunston, made sexual references in letters to Sigfried Sassoon, and had access to gay writers. His 
love poems, which Oscar Sitwell toned down, move from immaturity to assurance. A possible 
sado-masochistic sexual love in the trenches haunts the war poems. Misunderstanding Owen 
reflects a failure on the part of heterosexuals. R.E.W. 


89-399. Breen, Jennifer. Canon-ising, NS, March 2, 1984, 23. Jon Stallworthy's edition of the 
poems confirms Dominic Hibberd's assumption that "Exposure," written December 1917, 
revised September 1918, came after Wilfred Owen met Sassoon in December at Craiglockhart, the 
hospital for mentally-invalided officers. However, the British Library MS shows that “The 
Sentry" revision must be later than the copy Sassoon received, contrary to Stallworthy's 
assumption. Stallworthy goes by last revisions, but to show Sassoon his work in August 1917, 
Owen interspersed with early war poems his first drafts of sonnets. The Stallworthy edition omits 
numbers of the fragments thus confusing readers as to the inclusion of fragments in tentative 
poems. Owen's greatest poetry such as "Strange Meeting" remains permanently in literature. 

R.E.W. 
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Barbara Pym 


89-400. Dobie, Ann B. The World of Barbara Pym: Novelist as Anthropogist, AzQ, 44, 1, 1988, 5- 
18. With the detachment and scrupulous detail of an anthropologist, Barbara Pym categorizes a 
narrow segment of middle-class English society. Childless, untouched by politics, violence, or 
social unrest, Pym's characters find themselves in circumstances that fall short of their 
expectations. They find solace in the rituals of the Anglican church, dress, and the preparation of 
food. Rigidly differentiating sex roles, Pym depicts solitary, self-sufficient women who nurture 
men unable to care for themselves. | W.B. 


Laura Riding 


89-401. Masopust, Michael A. Laura Riding's Quarrel with Poetry, SCRev, 2, 1, 1985, 42-56. 
When Riding was writing her poems, she insisted they were the results of truth; now that she is at 
odds with poetry, she again insists her work is truth. Her biggest objection against poetry is that it 
does not address truth directly but that it is a selfish medium meant to praise the author. One 
should write in prose she now contends, and Masopust concludes that Riding's mind is still on 
poetry. L.M.M. 


Jean Rhys 


89-402. Gardiner, Judith Kegan. Rhys Recalls Ford: QUARTET and THE GOOD SOLDIER, 
TSWL, 1, 1, 1,982, 67-81. Rhys's Quartet is a sadder and in some ways wiser story, more truly a 
tale of passion, than Ford Madox Ford's technically perfect The Good Soldier from which Rhys 
learned much. In Quartet, adultery is chamber music. The Good Soldier sets themes; Quartet plays 
variations. What Ford fiddles, Rhys burns. In her first published novel, Jean Rhys conducts and 
evens the score with her teacher, Ford. J.L.B. 


Siegfried Sassoon 
See 89-399, 
May Sinclair 


89-403. Gillespie, Diane F. ‘The Muddle of the Middle’: May Sinclair on Women, TSWL, 4, 2, 
1985, 235-51. When Sinclair's Rhoda says, ‘“We’re in all the muddle of the middle,” she accurately 
defines the situation of early twentieth-century women as Sinclair sees it. But Sinclair does not 
counse] despair. Her continual definition and redefinition of the problems and solutions in her 
essays and fiction are attempts to map and to chart a course through the muddle. J.L.B. 


Edith Sitwell 


89-404. Hastings, Susan. Two of the Weird Sisters: The Eccentricities of Gertrude Stein, TSWL, 4, 
1, 1985, 101-23. Virginia Woolf's judgments about women writers from Margaret Cavendish, 
Gertrude Stein, and Edith Sitwell color the feminist attitude toward public lectures, especially 
those given at the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford. According to Woolf each woman writer 
in her own way tried to escape traditional female roles in order to discover and relate her own 
vision of reality and art to others. Time and study, a great deal of hard work and care, a little 
subversion and, perhaps, a wise sense of eccentricity are for all three the means to achieve their 
goals. i J.L.B. 


Stephen Spender 


89-405. Binding, Paul. Guns and Angles, NS, Dec. 6, 1985, 27-8. (rev.-art: Stephen Spender, 
Collected Poems 1928-1984, Journals 1939-1983, and The Oedipus Plays of Sophocles, Faber, 
1985.) Spender has the Platonist vision of history as absolute Good, absolving guilt. His mentors 
are mystical. His lyrics about the Spanish Civil War have a clarity which sets them against the 
bewildered English society existing during that period. His journals show that he has not 
abandoned humanism nor become conservative. He remains true to the densely-worked lyric 
wherein a line is the germ of a whole poem. His play translations remind us of the continuing ~~ 
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fusion of English and European cultures. R.E.W. 


89-406. Jones, Richard. “Sirspender,” The Last Romantic Poet, VOR, 62, 4, 1986, 725-34. (rev.- 
art.: Stephen Spender, Collected Poems 1928-1985, Random House, 1986, and Journals 1939- 
1983, Random House, 1986.) The ordeal of Spender is a failure of talent and imagination amid a 
half-shamed immolation by patronage and cliquish support. The Journals betray a crucial 
relation to his public emptiness and show the difference between English poets speaking to a 
coterie and American ones seeking larger influence. Despite his resolves to write poetry and a 
concern for not having tried what he wanted to do, Spender knew from the 60's on that his talent 
was finished. Did he, in fact, seek out his inadequacy as writer, lecturer, and teacher? Spender 
never created any authority in his poetry though in the autobiographical World Within World he 
was powerful. He remains ambiguous about his own worth despite a life of friendships and 
sympathetic understanding. R.E.W. 


Tom Stoppard 


89-407. Wolf, Werner. Geschichtsfiktion im Kontext dekonstruktivistischer Tendenzen in neuerer 
Historik und literarischer Postmoderne: Tom Stoppards TRAVESTIES [ Historical Fiction in the 
Context of Deconstructionist Tendencies in Recent Historiography and Literary Postemodernism: 
Tom Stoppard's TRAVESTIES], Poetica, 18, 3-4, 1986, 305-57. Travesties dramatizes post- 
modern meaninglessness, using it as material for comedy, for joyful play. Post-1945 literature and 
literary theory (Derrida) and history and historiography (following Collingwood) show a concern 
with negativity and loss of meaning as a general current in Western culture, and provide an 
illuminating dual context for Travesties. Objectivity, meaning in history, and traditional 
narration are all dead, but pointing to the corpse gives the postmodern work of art its pleasurable 
vitality. (In German.) MIR 


D.M. Thomas 


89-408. Brown, Lady Falls. THE WHITE HOTEL; D.M. thomas's Considerable Debt to Anatoli 
Kuznetsov and BABI YAR, SCRev, 2, 2, 1985, 60-79. Charges of plagiarism have been hurdled at 
Thomas. He has many scenes, dialogues, descriptions, and symbols that seem thinly veiled 
replicas from Bari Yar. The conclusion here is that Thomas could not have written The White 
Hotel without having been greatly influenced by Kuznetsov's novel. L.M.M. 


Dylan Thomas 


89-409. Betzner, Ray. Dylan Thomas and Sherlock Holmes, BSJ, 37, 2, 1987, 97. Thomas's "A 
Story" echoes half a dozen lines from A Scandal in Bohemia. Perhaps the Welsh writer 
unconsciously echoed the Holmes tale which he had read in his youth. T.W.R. 


Rebecca West 


89-410. Marcus, Jane. A Speaking Sphinx, TSWL, 2, 2, 1983, 151-4. Cicily Fairfield (1892-1983), 
who wrote under the pseudonym Rebecca West, is the subject of an encomium in which she is 
praised as the most authoritative vioce speaking out for women in the twentieth century. J.L.B. 


Raymond Williams 


89-411. Eagleton, Terry. The Practice of Possibility, NS, Aug. 7, 1987, 19-21. In the novels of 
Raymond Williams, a sense of existing crisis exists despite British sovereignty. Intellectuals move 
from left to right, but defeatism rules and exploitation is recognized. Politics and work figure 
prominently in The Second Generation. Williams applies a cultural analysis to the manipulation of 
the mass media. The real historical record is wretchedness and toil. His intellectual conviction 
grew out of a sense of dislocation in the 1940's, The defeat of the idea of personal value came with 
his father's death as is explained in Border Country. R.E.W. 


Virginia Woolf 
89-412. Engler, Bernd. Virginia Woolf “An Unwritten Novel” realistische Erzählkonventionen und 
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innovative sthetik [Virginia Woolf's “An Unwritten Novel": Realistic Narrative Conventions and 
Innovative Aesthetic], Anglia, 105, 3/4, 1987, 390-413. The short-story (narrator on London- 
Eastbourne train compartment with older lady) portrays the novelist's techniques (imagining a 
life for her companion), preoccupation with "reality," and'aesthetic credo. The tale exists on three 
planes (Woolfs, the narrator's, and that of the imaginary or imagined "Minnie Marsh"). (In 
German.) T.W.R. 


89-413. Marcus, Jane. Still Practice, A Wrested Alphabet: Toward a Feminist Aesthetic, TSWL, 3, 
1/2, 1984, 79-97. Woolfs A Room of One's Own is the first modern text of feminist criticism, but 
feminist critics have difficulty coming to terms with Woolf's ideas, mainly because she was trained 
in her intellectual discipline by male scholars. In addition to promoting the advancement of 
feminist scholars in higher education, Marcus argues for more sisterly relationships among 
feminist theorists and scholars. She cites Woolf and Sylvia Townsend Warner as authors whose 
works serve of guides for a truly socialist type of feminist criticism. J.L.B. 


89-414. Restuccia, Frances L. 'Untying the Mother Tongue': Female Difference in Virginia Woolf's 
A ROOM OFONE'S OWN, TSWL, 4, 2, 1985, 253-64. Restuccia analyzes 4 Room of One's Own 
as a manifesto for female difference while she rejects Woolf's theory that it is natural for males 
and females to unite in some form of androgynous sameness. Rather, she reads the work as an 
apology for femininity, women, and women's writing. Androgyny, she suggests, was something 
Woolf took up to protect and mask a more basic allegiance to female difference. J.L.B. 


89-415. Thomas, Sue. Virginia Woolf's Septimus Smith and Contemporary Perceptions of Shell 
Shock, ELN, 25, 2, 1987, 49-57. The doctors' inhumane denial of Smith's illness, and the urging to 
be stoical, conform in detail to a parliamentary "Report... into ‘Shell’shock’” (1922). Woolf may 
have read the report. P.K. 


See also 89-313. 
Poetry 


89-416. Wallat, Rainer. Die englische Lyrik nach dem Zweiten Weltkrieg [ English Poetry after the 
Second World War], ZAA, 33, 1, 1985, 17-32. The immediate post-war poetry was characterized 
by an emphasis on craftsmanship and an avoidance of rhetorical gestures, seen notably in the so- 
called "Movement", viz. the poets whose work appeared in Robert Conquest's New Lines (1956), 
of whom Philip Larkin is typical. Alfred Alvarez' The New Poetry (1962) consciously challenged 
this attitude. Both collections, however, bore witness to a growing unease and sense of disorder in 
society. Edward Lucie-Smith's Group Anthology (1963) brought together poets markedly 
different from each other, such as Ted Hughes and David Holbrook, who were, however, united 
in their determination to move — in Alvarez’s term —- ‘beyond the gentility principle." [In 


German.] D.M J. 
UNITED STATES 
UNITED STATES I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Native Americans 


89-417. Jaskoski, Helen. American Indians and Their Literature, DN, 32, 4, 1985, 405-13. The 
poetry of the Pueblo Indians and the Pimas reveals their closeness to nature, especially the earth, 
sky, and sun. Subsisting principally on parched land, they believed that their rain dances caused 
the rain to fall. Other poems express their belief in a superior mythological Earth Magician or 
giant, depict hunting rites, and reveal the chant of a medicine woman. Ritualistic in purpose, the 
poems contain non-literal words, rhythmic patterns such as in a drum beat, and the mnemonic 
device of repetition. The Navaho Indians, whose nomadic life was sustained by hunting, have 
preserved two great poems, Mountain Chant and Night Chant. In the 20th century, the most 
ambitious attempts to bring Indian literature to the public have been John Neihardt's translation 
of Black Eik’s Life Story of a Holy Man of the Ogala Sioux and N. Scott Momaday's House Made 
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of Dawn and The Way of Rainy Mountain. H.Z. 
Mormon Writing 


89-418. Sillito, John and Constance L. Lieber. "In Blessing We Too Were Blessed": Mormon 
Women and Spiritual Gifts, WeS, 5, 1, 1988, 61-73. Through their letters and diaries, dedicated 
Mormon women of the late nineteenth century speak about their spiritual experiences, both 
practical and mystical, that enabled them to minister to others as effectively and legitimately as 
did the men of the priesthood. E.E.W. 


Jewish Literature 


89-419. Meyer, William E.H., Jr. Jewish Literature in America: Impossible Assimilation Under the 
"Tyrannous Eye", WHR, 38, 4, 1984, 303-13. While the dominant visual aesthetic asserts itself 
from the earliest American literature to the present, the hyperverbality dominating Jewish 
literature stands in the way of the assimilation of the Jewish into the American literary 
mainstream. E.E.W. 


UNITED STATES IV. THEMES AND TYPES 

Fiction 
89-420. Hills, Rust. ESOUIRE’s Guide to the Literary Universe, Esquire, 108, 2, 1987, 51-3,55-6. 
In July 1963, a literary issue of Esquire showed writers all within a place; today, no one has a place. 
Change, dissolution, and smugness bred of neglect characterize today's literary world, “a cosmic 
mess." Only one writer — Norman Mailer — remains in the center. The list of important authors 


includes few poets and no playwrights, but it does include Saul Bellow, William Styron, and John 
Updike in addition to other, lesser, figures. J.S.P. 


89-421. Seelye, John. Look West, Look East, VOR, 63, 4, 1987, 740-52. (rev.-art.: David Wyatt, 
The Fall into Eden: Landscape and Imagination in California, Cambridge Univ. Pr., 1987 
and Lawrence Buell, New England Literary Culture: From Revolution through Renaissance, 
Cambridge Univ. Pr., 1987). If Californians seek cloudily to clarify their lives in isolation, the first 
American to write meaningfully about California was Richard Henry Dana, a New Englander, 
whose Two Years Before the Mast treats it as an imperial development ground for Yankees. His 
book provided a frame for Moby Dick. Though Mark Twain, who was close to Calvinism, 
claimed the West as his province, the great books were written in Hartford. The Trinitarian- 
Unitarian split is mirrored in differences between Miss Watson and Widow Douglas. A religion of 
do-what-you-feel-right-doing emerges in Uncle Tom's Cabin, Emerson's Divinity School Address, 
Two Years Before the Mast, and Huck Finn where the New England pastoral doom appears in St. 
Petersburg. R.E.W. 


Poetry 


89-422. Karr, Mary. Sexual Poetics, Poetry, 149, 5, 1987, 294-303. (rev.-art.: Alicia Suskin 
Ostriker. Stealing the Language: The Emergence of Women's Poetry in America. Boston: Beacon 
Pr., 1986). Ostriker's feminist reading of recent women's poetry as *an entirely new genre" should 
fill a critical void but proves disappointing because of over-generalizations, digressions, 
argumentative discontinuities, and poor choices of poems for discussion. B.K.H. 


89-423. Pinsky, Robert. American Poetry and American Life: Freneau, Whitman, Williams, 
Shenandoah, 37, 1, 1987, 3-26. [Essay first delivered as a Glasgow Lecture at Washington and Lee 
University, 1986.] American poets wrestle with the question of what democratic poetry is or can 
be, the problem of celebrating democratic ideals while recognizing the actual place of democracy 
and poetry in America. Freneau failed to achieve greatness because unable “to write a poem that 
situated itself in relation to American life." Whitman and Williams responded to this challenge by 
writing poetry that imagined "an American life‘... by imagining . . . [poetry's] own unrealized 
place in that life." B.K.H. 
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UNITED STATES V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Charles Brockden Brown 


89-424. Berthold, Dennis. Desacralizing the American Gothic: An Iconographic Approach to 
EDGAR HUNTLY, SAmF, 14, 2, 1986, 127-38. Viewed as icons, Brown's gothic images mediate 
the conflict between the symbolic and the realistic in his fiction exploiting the American frontier. 
His novel prefigures a later aggressive realism that characterizes much of American literature 
today. E.E.W. 


89-425. Lueck, Beth L. Charles Brockden Brown's EDGAR HUNTLY: The Picturesque Traveler 
as Sleepwalker, SAmF, 15, 1, 1987, 25-42. Brown contrasts the pleasures of traveling in the 
picturesque civilized Old World with the perils of journeying through the savage wilderness of the 
New World where Indians, wild animals, and untamed mountains threaten the traveler's life. 


European conventions cannot be transferred wholesale to America. E.E.W. 
Philip Freneau 

See 89-423. 
Edward Taylor 


89-426. Rainwater, Catherine. Edward Taylor's Reluctant Revolution: The New Astronomy in the 
Preparatory Meditations, AP, 1, 2, 1984, 4-17. Edward Taylor's alignment of neoplatonic 
philosophy with the discoveries of Copernican astronomy leads him to treat this new cosmic 
order as an expression of the Puritan theology previously intertwined with the divine principles of 
the old order. However, Taylor's reliance upon the new science as a source of images for his 
Preparatory Meditations allows him to break away from conventional typological corres- 
pondences and discover his own vision, a vision that substantiates recent claims for the structural 
unity of his poems, even if it tends to make that unity difficult to perceive. J.Le.B. 


Thomas Jefferson 


89-427. Simpson, Lewis P. The Ferocity of Self: History and Consciousness in Southern 
Literature", SCRev, 1, 1/2, 1984, 67-84. Allen Tate and Robert Penn Warren sought to reveal the 
Southern rhetoric Tate found hidden in Jefferson's writing. They have made an aesthetician of 
this Southern gentleman who can best be described as genteel. In the end, these poets discover the 
secret self of the Southern man. L.M.M. 


Women's Studies 


89-428. Erkkila, Betsy. Revolutionary Women, TSWL, 6, 2, 1987, 189-223. The American 
Revolution was at its most radical point when it mounted a challenge to the constituted authority 
of patriarchs and to the traditional constitution of male and female nature. Examples are drawn 
from the lives and writings of Abigail Adams and Phillis Wheatley and from the political 
constitution and cultural productions of the postwar period. By giving women the education, the 
moral justification, and literary tools, the Revolution provided women with the means to mount 
their own assault on prevailing orders of masculine authority. J.L.B. 


89-429, Schofield, Mary Anne. “Womens Speaking Justified”: The Feminine Quaker Voice, 1662- 
1797, TSWL, 6, 1, 1987, 61-77. Schofield discusses how Quaker women of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries used the prescribed autobiographical forms of the Quakers but also wrote a 
subtext that reveals a deeper female identity as the women spoke subliminally to each other.J.L.B. 


UNITED STATES VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 
Bronson Alcott 


89-430. Bennett, Fordyce Richard. A Note on Alcott and Analogy, AmTQ, 38, 1978, 151-2. In his 
use of analogy in the essay On the Nature and Means of Early Intellectual Education, As Deduced 
from Experience (1833), Alcott compressed two Transcendental tenets, correspondence and 
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microcosm, thereby anticipating Carlylean and Emersonian definitions of reason, and formed as 
well a transition between his earlier Pestalozzian and Lockean tendencies and his later 
Transcendentalism. C.M .J. 


William Clark 


89-431. Seelye, John. Beyond the Shining Mountains: The Lewis and Clark Expedition as an 
Enlightenment Epic, VOR, 63, 1, 1987, 36-53. Jefferson's Notes on the State of Virginia sketches an 
imperial plan for the United States in Enlightenment terms. The documents of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition to find communication with the West through the Missouri tributaries, together 
with the Notes, are epic expressive of imperial élan. The epic begins in Philadelphia, the center of 
scientific inquiry; the second canto takes Lewis to Pittsburgh; the third marks the voyage down 
the Ohio and Mississippi with Clark joining Lewis; Canto 5 marks the voyage from St. Louis to 
the Mandan village on the Missouri; but by Canto 6 their efforts to bring order to the Indians 
created ambivalence between imperial theatrics and non-conformity of Indians and landscape to 
Enlightenment principles. In Canto 7, the voyage to the Great Falls, culminating in an episode of 
sheer power and beauty central to the account as literature, the Falls were observed as 
neoclassically picturesque. Canto 9 exploring the Missouri's head of navigation proved the hope 
of water passage illusory. Cantos 10-12 marked the return to St. Louis with the Columbia River as 
the dark side of the psyche. R.E.W. 


James Fenimore Cooper 


89-432. Marder, Daniel. Cooper's Second Cycle, SCRev, 2, 2, 1985, 23-37. The theme of Cooper's 
second cycle of the American myth deals with gentlemen exiled from society. This myth parallels 
the exile of the natural man who has Christian gifts from the wilderness. The Crater mirrors these 
exiles just as Cooper's own life mirrors them as he lives out his days physically comfortable but 
with a damaged spirit. He is alone in the vastness of the universe. L.M.M. 


89-433. Müllenbrock, Heinz-Joachim. James Fenimore Coopers LEATHERSTOCKING TALES 
und die Anfänge des historischen Romans in Amerika [James Fenimore Cooper's LEATHER- 
STOCKING TALES and Beginnings of the Historical Novel in America], Poetica, 18, 3-4, 1986, 
288-304. The moralistic, patriotic presentation of history in the Tales remains constant, but 
progressive idealisation of Leatherstocking compensates for Cooper's growing disillusion with 
American reality; an elegiac dwelling on the past supplants earlier optimism. Cooper and Walter 
Scott have similar places in their respective national literatures. (In German.) MIR 


Emily Dickinson 


89-434. Smith, Martha Nell. 7o Fill A Gap, SJS, 13, 3, 1987, 3-25. Penetrating the truth of 
Dickinson's life has been made difficult by her brother Austin's editing of her letters and poems 
before publication. Also, critics have underplayed or misconstrued Dickinson's relationship with 
her sister-in-law, Susan. We must continue to attempt, with honesty and accuracy, to fill the gaps 
in Dickinson's life, particularly in reference to this most important female relationship. J.J.R. 


89-435. Walker, Nancy. Emily Dickinson and the Self: Humor As Identity, TSWL, 2, 1, 1983, 57- 
68. The connection between individual identity and comic sense is illustrated in the poetry of 
Emily Dickinson. The whimsy and irony most commonly employed by her sever the usual 
relationship between the sense of the comic and "social preoccupation," however. Nature, 
religion, and womanhood interested her mainly as social conventions; she came to reject each one 
in favor of the freedom of the secretive, joyful *Nobody." J.L.B. 


89-436. Williams, Sherry. “Omitted Centers": Emily Dickinson's Metonymic Strategy, SIS, 13,3, - 
1987, 26-36. Dickinson's employment, seen grammatically and contextually, of metonym instead 
of metaphor, of fragmentation rather than totality, is related to gender. Rather than seeking a 
unified point of view, as do Whitman and other nineteenth-century male poets, Dickinson 
explores the various possibilities of difference: thus her fluctuating and variable signifieds, and 
her intellectual sexual heterogeneity. JER. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson 


89-437. Carlson, Patricia Ann. Sarah Alden Ripley — Emerson's OTHER Aunt, AmTQ, 40, 1978, 
309-22. Considered one of the most erudite women in New England during the early and mid- 
19th century, Ripley deserves a place in that region's intellectual history although she wrote no 
treatises. Journal entries or letters by Emerson, Ripley and Mary Moody-Emerson (another 
aunt), reveal Emerson's youthful adulation and mature evaluations indicating qualified praise 
regarding Ripley and her influence on him. [Includes biographical sketch and cover port. of 
Ripley, and port. of Moody-Emerson.] C.M.J. 


89-438. Hendrick, George. Dr. J.J.G. Wilkinson's Letters to Emerson, AmTQ, 39, 1978, 245-62. 
Swedenborgian James John Garth Wilkinson corresponded with Emerson between December 
1846 and January 1874. Subjects discussed include a meeting with Margaret Fuller, Emerson’s 
Poems and Representative Men (one sent by the author), Emerson’s lectures in England and his 
mention of Wilkinson in one of them. These letters (at Houghton Library, Harvard University, or 
the Swedenborg House, London) provide information about Emerson’s second trip to England, 
his relationship with a pre-eminent British philosopher and something of Emerson’s views on 
Swedenborgianism. C.M J. 


89-439, Shurr, William H. Emerson and Lucretius on Nature: Questions of Method and Manner, 
AmTQ, 38, 1978, 153-65. Many scholars have suggested various sources for Emerson’s Nature, 
but one source yet to be investigated is Lucretius's De rerum Natura ( On the Nature of Things), 
which seems to have had the greatest influence. Both writers treated similar ideas in contrasting 
ways; in methodology the progressions Lucretius established, Emerson followed closely, 
corisciously or instinctively. The apparent vagueness of the last page of Emerson's work dissipates 
when itis known that he was responding sequentially to points Lucretius considered. It seems that 
Emerson was correcting and outrunning Lucretius, offering what he believed to be a truer and 
more sublime alternative to the dead universe of Lucretius's philosophy. C.M J. 


89-440. Weimann, Robert. Funktionswandel der "representation" zwischen [The Change in 
Function of "Representation" between] Emerson und Henry James, ZAA, 33, 3, 1985, 197-209. 
The current post-structuralist debate in North American departments of English over the nature 
of representation in literature is reflected in the shift in concept of the writer's function that 
occurred between Emerson and Henry James. For Emerson, the writer, as the representative of 
his society, had the duty of bringing into harmony all its features — especially the ugly features of 
the new industrialization. In his character, Isabel Archer, however, James depicted the inevitable 
failure of such an attempt at comprehensive harmonizing. By James's time, the writer could only 
be the observing outsider, for whom the appropriation of life and the representation of self were 
incompatible activities. (In German.) D.M J. 


See also 89-498. 
James T. Fields 


89-441. Chavkin, Allan, and Fritz Oechlschlaeger. /n Europe with Carlyle, De Quincy and Samuel 
Rogers: Five Letters of James T. Fields to Edwin P. Whipple, AmTQ, 38, 1978, 120-35. Letters 
[reproduced here] to critic and lecturer Edwin Percy Whipple, tell of the 1851-2 European trip of 
Fields, junior partner of the publishing firm Ticknor, Reed and Fields. They furnish comments on 
meetings with major literary figures (e.g., Carlyle, De Quincey) and supply data on others (e.g., 
Fuller; Samuel Rogers — British poet associated with Bryant, Cooper, Irving and Longfellow), 
accumulated in building a writers’ list for the firm. Now in the Roger Adams Collection, 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign, these letters reveal business acumen and personal 
grace which later made Fields the Atlantic Monthly's most successful editor and the moving force 
behind the 19th century's most important publishing house. [ms. reproductions.] C.M .J. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 
89-442. Hostetler, Norman H. Imagination and Point of View in THE HAUNTED MIND, 
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AmTQ, 39, 1978, 263-7. In Hawthorne's The Haunted Mind, the sequence of images occurring in 
the participant's semi-conscious mind suggests the growing awareness of the significance of the 
imaginative process while the participant's and narrator's viewpoints impact upon the reader's 
imagination. First, the mind lacks conscious awareness, next it becomes conscious of external and 
internal forces, then it initiates activity. Meanwhile the participant becomes emotionally involved 
in his experience, the narrator provides metaphors about it, and readers fuse these subjective and 
objective viewpoints. The story shows that imagination is a valid part of human life because it 
creatively participates in life processes, enabling people to identify with humanity by transcending 
physical boundaries. C.M J. 


89-443. Loughman, Celeste. Hawthorne's Patriarchs and the American Revolution, AmTQ, 40, 
1978, 335-44. The presentations, and the prominence, of aged men and women in Hawthorne's 
tales (e.g., The Gray Champion, Old Esther Dudley and Liberty Tree [for children]), have never 
quite been understood. He provided rich, non-stereotypical portraits of aged people, drawing on 
mythic, archetypal and symbolic imagery. Patriarchal figures represent [among other things] the 
spirits of noteworthy ancestral persons or a nation's past, tyranny about to be overthrown, or 
lived and remembered history, providing the balanced judgments that come with age. Dudley 
symbolizes the mother country's (i.e. England's) matriarchical spirit in America. Hawthorne was 
fascinated with aged personages because in them he saw features whereby he could convey his 
many ideas about the Revolution. C.M J. 


89-444. Nitzsche, J.C. House Symbolism in Hawthorne's M Y KINSMAN, MAJOR MOLINEUX, 
AmTQ, 38, 1978, 167-75. Houses that Robin visits exemplify phases in his progress toward 
understanding the true nature of such buildings. Undertaking a literal, external search in the city 
for. his kinsman’s house, and a spiritual, internal search for the ideal home, he passes by a 
barbershop, inn, shabby building, church, mansion and cart, and thinks of his family's country 
home. The cart, with his tarred-and-feathered kinsman, reveals what is, indicating the naive 
protagonist must not assume a house's material value equals spiritual value — but must learn to 
recognize what makes a house a home. C.M .J. 


89-445. Predmore, Richard. Thoreau’s Influence in Hawthorne’s THE ARTIST OF THE 
BEAUTIFUL, AmTQ, 40, 1978, 329-34. Scholars tend to overlook in The Artist of the Beautiful 
subjects and themes suggesting Thoreau's influence on Hawthorne. Certain prominent features 
of the story (e.g. the butterfly as art object, symbol, and metaphor for the artist's changing 
spiritual condition; and some atypical for Hawthorne, as the artist's rejecting the material world 
and living alone and the protagonist's transcending time) indicate the influence of Walden. The 
story, and passages from Hawthorne's notebook, indicate that Thoreau, of all the Concord 
idealists, influenced Hawthorne to try the experiment of adapting transcendentalism to 
fiction. C.M J. 


89-446. Pribek, Thomas. Witcheraft in LADY ELEANOR'S MANTLE, SAmF, 15, 1, 1987, 95- 
100. Moral judgment is often superstition disguised as religious principle in Hawthorne's short 
story, revealing his ambivalence about his Puritan background and making the story a more 
complicated historical tale than heretofore realized. E.E.W. 


89-447. Stein, William Bysshe. The Rhetoric of “P.P.” in THE SCARLET LETTER, AmTQ, 39, 
1978, 281-99. Through "P.P., the Clerk in this Parish", the persona in The Custom House using 
rhetoric involving language plays also deployed later in The Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne echoed the 
satire of the Scriblerians. There are puns, parodies, synedoches, mixed metaphors, manipulated 
literal and figurative meanings, massacred symbols, exploited etymology, duplicity of language 
and banalities. Hawthorne was undercutting distinctions between fact and illusion, exhibiting 
and emphasizing the gulf between reality and perception or preconception, while demonstrating 
how art shapes illusions of reality and the reality of illusions. C.M J. 


89-448. Thomas, Lloyd Spencer. RAPPACCINI'S DAUGH TER: Hawthorne's Distillation of 
His Sources, AmTQ, 38, 1978, 177-91. Only by studying Hawthorne's sources and analyzing the 
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language he employs to incorporate these sources into his tales can his narrative craft be 
appreciated. In Rappaccini’s Daughter, for example, Hawthorne mingled borrowings from 
Dante, East Indian literature, and Greek and Roman legends, as well as from Renaissance 
iconography, arcane oenological and toxicological lore, along with parodies of religious 
sacraments, and word-plays — e.g. Dante’s sigh motif and circle image, the Mudra- Rakshasa's 
poison damsel legend, Ovid's account of the Pomona-Vertumnus myth, the Greeks’ Pygmalion 
myth, and Christianity's lachryma Christi, and Logos. By distilling motifs from other works of art 
into his works, Hawthorne heightened his narrative irony. C.M J. 


89-449. Williamson, James L. Vision and Revision in ALICE DOANE'S APPEAL, AmTQ, 40, 
1978, 345-53. In Alice Doanne's Appeal, revised version, Hawthorne revealed his early literary 
sensibilities while incorporating into the narrator an autobiographical portrait of the artist. 
Hawthorne had used gothic elements for sensational effects in the first version, a summarized 
story, but the revision centers on the narrator, grounding gothic devices in experiential context, 
adding psychological realism and tough-minded skepticism; thereby redeeming and vitalizing the 
gothic literary mode, while the narrator-writer struggles for self-discovery by confronting 
personal and cultural pasts. Although the story makes little sense, the revised narrative, a 
stepping-stone for Hawthorne, sums up themes of early sketches (e.g. Sights from a Steeple), 
points ahead to mature ones (e.g. The Old Manse and The Custom House) and serves as the 
author's early critical self-analysis. C.M J. 


Washington Irving 


89-450. Joseph, John. /-tinerary: The Romantic Travel Journal after Chateaubriand, SCRev, 1, 1/ 
2, 1984, 38-51. The pile or rocks Washington Irving called Cliff Castle could be a castle because 
Irving was a romanticist employing metaphorical language as he wrote in his travel log. The travel 
log published as A Tour of the Prairies needed to sell. Irving had just arrived from Spain with its 
Moorish Castles; hence comes the metaphor. Other romanticists perform as Irving does; 
however, National Geographic photos allow moderns to see rather than read the travel 
logs. L.M.M. 


89-451. Mengeling, Marvin E. Irving’s Knickerbocker FOLKTALES, AmTQ, 40, 1978, 355-64. 
Irving styled many stories, especially those assigned to persona Diedrich Knickerbocker, after 
European folk narratives, often with elements paralleling creative processes. Such features, 
delineated by the early 20th-century Danish folklorist Axel Olrik (and recently translated into 
English), appear in Irving’s tales (e.g. Rip Van Winkle, Legend of Sleepy Hollow). The tales 
indicate Irving worked to strengthen the presence of the folk imagination in America: since fact 
and legend are often indistinguishable, the products of the folk imagination have more reality for 
many. C.M.J. 


Thomas Jefferson 
See 89-431, 
Sylvester Judd 


89-452. Ronda, Bruce A. Sylvester Judd's MARGARET: Open Spirits and Hidden Hearts, AmTQ, 
39, 1978, 217-29. There are two major influences at work in Judd’s novel Margaret: 
Transcendentalist thought and Calvinist orthodoxy. The novel’s texture, formed by contrast 
between the good-natured protagonist and the natural and human environments around her 
emphasizes the Transcendental aspect she embodies. The development of the plot and characters’ 
personalities, revealed through a series of scenes of concealment, followed by revelation and then 
openness, emphasize the Calvinistic aspects. Judd is reminiscent of Hawthorne in dramatizing 
tension between inherent goodness and the desire to conceal plus the need to reveal, and in 
showing regenerated selves (both personal and community) experiencing gradual moral 
improvement or dramatic inward chance. [See also pages 301-4.] C.M J. 


89-453. Schoonover, Eric. The First Yankee Book and Its Illustrator [Editorial Notes, AmTO, 
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Issue 39], AmTQ, 39, 1978, 301-4. [These notes concern illustrations by F.O.C. Darley to Judd's 
Margaret, termed by James Russell Lowell “The First Yankee book” identifying American 
character.] C.M J. 


Meriwether Lewis 
See 89-431. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


89-454. Griffin, Gerald R. Longfellow’s TEGNER'S DRAPA: A Reappraisal, AmTQ, 40, 1978, 
379-87. Longfellow's poem Tegnér's Drapa tends to baffle explication, but the work can be 
deciphered and its theme ascertained when it is viewed as a eulogy for the Swedish theologian and 
poet Esaias Tegnér, one of Longfellow's culture heroes and artistic mentors whose works he read 
and with whom he corresponded. The poem is celebrative of Tegnér's life and art; the first part 
presenting incidents from Scandinavian mythology; the second, a homily on ways Christ governs 
the world — the bases of Tegnér's artistic reputation. Praising Tegnér, although avoiding the 
elegy's formulaic ingredients, Longfellow was using his own strategy: embodying the poet and 
moralist by imitating him. CM]. 


Herman Melville 


89-455. Durer, Christopher S. Melville's THE CONFIDENCE-MAN and Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, CLS, 21, 4, 1984, 445-62. Melville's novel and Rousseau's writings are similar 
linguistically, stylistically, and philosophically in their consideration of the fundamental 
questions of the innate goodness of man, the goodness of nature, and the depraving influence of 
urban civilization on natural man. E.E.W. 


89-456. Gallagher, Susan VanZantan. The Prophetic Narrator of MOBY DICK, C&L, 36, 3, 
1987, 11-25. Problems with Ishmael as a narrator of this story may be remedied by viewing him as 
a prophet. His frenzy, omniscience, and narrative oddities are prophetic characteristics, not 
authorial lapses of artistry. The book shows ishmael’s initiation into the role of prophet, but he is 
not alone in prophecy, for others also share this function: Elijah, Gabriel, Fedallah, and Father 
Mapple. Ishmael learns the importance of fate in his life. J.S.P. 


89-457. Moses, Carole. TY PEE and Spenser's Bower of Bliss, ELN, 25, 1, 1987, 60-5. Like Guyon, 
Tommo sees birds of prey and naked girls in water; however, Tommo misreads the omens, does 
not destroy his bower, and suffers subsequent distress. P.K. 


89-458. Rice, Julian C. Male Sexuality in MOBY-DICK, AmTQ, 39, 1978, 237-44. Imagery in 
Moby-Dick suggests sexuality is part of the life-process of growing and dying. While the fear of 
castration and the ego's dissolution in sexual fusion are associated with the fear of death, the 
masculine is represented by Ahab, the feminine by the sea and the whale; and the sexual act by 
dives. Sexual nerve is associated with daring to penetrate psychological and metaphysical 
mysteries. While sexual metaphors express the creative process of Jungian individuation and 
aesthetic conception, Ishmael represents one who survives the experience and creates (i.e. his 
microcosmic narrative) as an outcome of that experience. C.M .J. 


89-459. Scherting, Jack. Tracking the Pequod Along THE OREGON TRAIL: The Influence of 
Parkman's Narrative on Imagery and Characters in MOBY-DICK, WAL, 22, 1, 1987, 3-15. 
Parkman's The Oregon Trail (1849) influenced Melville's Moby-Dick (1851) in significant ways, 
particularly in Melville's use of sea-prairie imagery and his adaptation of the runaway-slave 
incident for the novel's “Castaway” chapter. E.E.W. 


See also 89-465, 478. 
Edgar Allan Poe 


89-460. Benton, Richard P. / Preface to Special Issue: JOURNEY INTO THE CENTER — 
STUDIES IN POE'S “PYM” (AmTQ, 37)], AmTQ, 37, 1978, 3-6. The studies in AmTO, 
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Winter 1978 will, one hopes, advance understanding and appreciation of the novel suffering too 
long from critical contempt, disparagement and neglect. Most critics have pointed out its uneven 
style, imperfect structure, lack of character, truncated ending, and shocking details (e.g. of 
murder, cannibalism). Yet Baudelaire, James and Whitman saw merits in it. It has been noted as 
the ancestor of Melville's Moby-Dick and called a psychological novel indicative of what the 
American imagination can do. C.M J. 


89-461. Engel, Leonard W. Edgar Allan Poe's Use of the Enclosure Device in THE NARRATIVE 
OF ARTHUR GORDON PYM, AmTQ, 37, 1978, 35-44. Little analysis has been given Poe's use 
of physical enclosures or enclosure images in The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym, although they 
constitute a crucial artistic device as they assist plot development, help focus the action, cause 
personality changes and influence identity in Pym. He undergoes various experiences (e.g. 
confinement in a box in a ship's hold; adrift in a canoe) that cause horror yet provide safety. 
Emerging from these experiences with new awareness of self and world, Pym metaphorically 
undergoes death and rebirth, and is, therefore, a voyager moving, not towards self-destruction, as 
critics claim, but towards union with divinity. C.M .J. 


89-462. Hammond, Alexander. The Composition of THE NARRATIVE OF ARTHUR 
GORDON PYM: Notes Toward A Re-Examination; AmTQ, 37, 1978, 9-20. Inferential dating of 
the time sequence for the composition of Poe's Pym, accepted as accurate, needs reconsideration. 
Critics disagree, but evidence indicates Pym was nearly complete when its title was registered for 
copyright with the Library of Congress, June 1837, although ms. deposit there and publication 
were delayed until August 1838 so that the book's appearance would coincide with the departure 
of the United States Exploring Expedition to the Antarctica, apparent in the work. The mss. 
patchwork nature and inconsistencies are not due to hasty composition between those dates, but 
to the author's not being adept, like the publisher's hack travel writers, at hackwork slanting the 
story as a hoax. [Illus.] i C.MJ. 


89-463. Ketterer, David. Devious Voyage: The Singular NARRATIVE OF A. GORDON PYM, 
AmTQ, 37, 1978, 21-33. Poe's Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym is unified, despite critic's 
skepticism. Unity is revealed in deception as a dominant theme of the narrative, as aspects of 
Poe's plot and technique indicate. They reveal and support the theme and develop a hoax that 
underlies it. The narrative, decidedly if bewilderingly singular, shows the protagonist journeying 
through the materia] world of multiple deceptions and towards an apocalyptic vision of an 
arabesque reality. C.M I. 


89-464. Kozikowski, Stanley J. A Reconsideration of Poe's THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO, 
AmTQ, 39, 1978, 269-80. More than supposed, Poe's Cask of Amontillado is a tale integrating 
psychological foreground and historical background, with an underestimated unity of effect 
discernible in the time, place, names, dress, subjects and features associated with the characters 
and setting, and their relation to motive. All aspects imply France after the French Revolution; 
and a movement of that epoch, plus an incident involving an adherent in the United States during 
the early 19th-century, suggests that the motive involves a Catholic's seeking revenge on a Mason. 
The tale, revealing the springs and direction of a vengeful purpose and how it can overtake victim 
and victimizer (i.e. the prideful Catholic becoming less admirable than the ambitious Mason), 
deserves recognition as a masterpiece of ironic effects. C.M J. 


89-465. Lee, Grace Farrell. PY M and MOBY-DICK: Essential Connections, Am TQ, 37, 1978, 73- 
86. The essential connection between Poe's Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym and Melville's Moby- 
Dick lies in the form their journeys take. The mythic pattern — descent and return — and its 
analogue — death and rebirth — are substructure components embedded in Poe's work. These 
motifs are complexly interlaced throughout Melville's work. Both works show a mixture of 
Christian and pagan themes tied to this pattern. Poe left latent and inferential what Melville 
directly indicated. | C.M .J. 


89-466. Pitcher, Edward W. From Hoffmann's DAS MAJORAT to Poe's USHER via THE 
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ROBBER'S TOWER; Poe's Borrowings Reconsidered, AmTQ, 39, 1978, 231-6. The main line 
of influence regarding Poe's 1839 story The Fall of the House of Usher, is not, as scholars claim, 
from E.T.A. Hoffmann's Das Majorat (1817, German; 1823, English translation), nor from 
Scott's summary of it, but from The Robber Tower (1828), John Hardman's adaptation of 
Hoffmann's work. Poe's improving upon Hoffmann's and Hardman's devices (e.g. using 
similarities, parallels), providing meanings above the literal, and inventing new devices, reveal 
Poe did not merely borrow but was original — an aspect of Usher critics have not 
discussed. C.M J. 


89-467. Pollin, Burton R. A Comprehensive Bibliography of Editions and Translations of 
ARTHUR GORDON PYM, AmTQ, 37, 1978, 93-110. [This biography of editions, translations, 
adaptations and reprints of Poe's Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym includes 320 items published 
since its first edition (1838) or since Baudelaire's French translation (1857-8). The multiplicity of 
printings of Pym suggests the book has not been neglected, especially by young and less-affluent 
readers, and that a supplement of this comprehensive list will be needed for a work Poe and his 
publishers never regarded as commercially successful or worth perpetuating.] C.M.J. 


89-468. Saliba, David R. The Nightmare in Miniature: LIGEIA, AmTQ, 40, 1978, 367-78. Jung's 
theories applied to Ligeia reveal Poe's art as Gothicism depicting a world governed by laws 
belonging to the mind's unconscious, irrational side — the source of dreams and nightmares. Poe 
also depicts a room as symbol of the narrator's self-image, and personages as aspects of an anima 
in metamorphosis. Poe wrote to affect his readers' unconscious minds and irrational fears, 
providing fulfillment — that completes the artwork and ends the nightmare — in confrontation 
between conscious and unconscious minds. C.M J. 


89-469. Schoonover, Eric. Editorial Notes [for Special Issue: JOURNEY TO THE CENTER — 
STUDIES IN POE'S “PYM” ( AmTQ Issue 37) ], AmTQ, 37, 1978, 111-5. The Symposium in 
AmTQ Winter 1978 on Poe's Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym was conducted by Professor 
Richard Benton and devised under the editorship of Professor Kenneth Walter Cameron, 
founder in 1969, of the American Transcendental Quarterly. [Title pages of the first American and 
British editions. Illus.] C.M J. 


89-470. St. Armand, Barton Levi. The Dragon and the Uroboros: Themes of Metamorphosis in 
ARTHUR GORDON PYM, AmTQ, 37, 1978, 57-71. The nature of Poe's Narrative of Arthur 
Gordon Pym can be defined by two kinds of metamorphosis: Ovidian and Kafkaesque, clarified 
by the alchemical symbols, the Uroboros and the Dragon. In **Ovidian metamorphosis” things 
mutate fluidly, moving toward a union of contrary natures, represented by a symbol of eternity, 
the Uroboros. The “Kafkaesque metamorphosis" is symbolized by a man-dragon with 
unassimilated natures and arrested development. Pym's is a world of metamorphosis, and the 
anomalies and grotesqueries plaguing him — manifestations of, and caused by, that imperfect 
alchemical characteristic of his world — are stages in a mythic journey which Pym is taking 
towards the Uroboric. [Illus.] C.M J. 


89-471. Vitanza, Victor J. "The Question of Poe’s Narrators”: Perverseness Considered Once 
Again, AmTQ, 38, 1978, 137-49, Contrary to critics’ views, Poe's uses of perverseness in his tales, 
when viewed collectively, show their narrators as reliable, especially when they attribute their 
actions to perverseness, because they are carrying out a concept Poe took seriously. A paradigm 
— impulse/reason/self-destruction, by way of character, situation and image (e.g. abyss, the 
double) — illustrates a dialectic of perverseness in each of the tales. In this dialectic, Poe offers a 
hypothesis giving a possible way of interpreting reality: perverseness as the nature of - 
things. C.M J. 


see also 89-494, 
Catharine Sedgewick 
See 89-472. 
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Lydia Sigourney 


89-472. Zagarell, Sandra A. Expanding "America": Lydia Sigourney's Sketch of Connecticut, 
Catharine Sedgewick's HOPE LESLIE, TSWL, 6, 2, 1987, 225-45. Sigourney's Sketch and 
Sedgewick’s Hope Leslie suggest two directions I9th-century women writers took to create 
revisionary approaches to women's issues in the U.S.: a communitarian narrative structure (for 
Sigourney) and exploration of a past in which males subjugate women in the name of national 
progress. They prefigure the writings of Harriet Beecher Stowe, Sarah Orne Jewett and Charlotte 
Bronté, in doing so. They go beyond James Fenimore Cooper in asking why America's : 
civilization assigned Indians and vital women to the realm of nature rather than that of culture 
and why it required their extinction. J.L.B. 


William Gilmore Simms 
89-473. Kibler, James Everett Kibler, Jr. The First Simms Letters: "Letters from the West" 
(1826), SLJ, 19, 2, 1987, 81-91. Simms' four earliest extant letters document a trip to the frontier 
and Indian territory. They show that even at this early age he believed that the westward 


movement disrupted tradition, encouraged rootlessness, and fostered materialism. [The complete 
text of the four letters is given, pages 84-91.] E.E.W. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 


89-474. Kirkham, E. Bruce. The Source of the Shipwreck in THE PEARL OF ORR'S ISLAND, 
Am TO, 40, 1978, 365-6. Stowe drew upon not only her acquaintance with the Casco Bay, Maine, 
area for this story, but also her knowledge of the shipwreck of the Hanover, one of the worst to 
have occurred in that area,, shortly before she moved to Brunswick in 1850. J.B.S. 


Henry David Thoreau 
See 89-8, 445, 556. 
Mason Locke Weems 


89-475. Harris, Christopher. Mason Locke Weems's Life of Washington: The Making of a 
Bestseller, SLJ, 19, 2, 1987, 92-101. A mixture of historical chronology, anecdote, and sermon, 
Weems's biography portrays a society of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
characterized by friendship, intimacy, and social harmony. He could disregard the mixed reviews 
the work received from critics because he knew he was giving readers what they wanted: an 
affordable, interesting, informative life of Washington. E.E.W, 


Walt Whitman 


89-476. Blaser, Kent. Walt Whitman and American Art, WWR, 24, 3, 1978, 108-18. Whitman 
influenced American artists of the 19th century, including Eakins, and the 20th, including the 
“new realists" and the early modernists. J.J.R. 


89-477. French, Roberts W. Symbolic Values in THE DALLIANCE OF THE EAGLES, WWR, 
24, 3, 1978, 124-8. The eagles in Whitman's The Dalliance of the Eagles are not without symbolic 
significance, and the universal can be seen in the timeless quality of the poem, achieved by 
Whitman's careful use of language. J.J.R. 


89-478. Herndon, Jerry A. Parallels in Melville and Whitman, WWR, 24, 3, 1978, 95-108. 
Melville, in The Portent, and Whitman in Year of the Meteor, combine meteors with the event of 
John Brown’s hanging. Perhaps Melville read and was influenced by Whitman’s Drumtaps, or 
perhaps the similarity is merely coincidental, as both writers read about, if not saw, the meteors in 
1859 and 1860. IIR. 


89-479, Sabo, William J. The Ship and Its Related Imagery in INSCRIPTIONS and SONG OF 
MYSELF, WWhR, 24, 3, 1978, 118-23. Whitman's use of the ship and other nautical imagery 
serves to unify Inscriptions and Song of Myself. JJ.R. 
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89-480. White, William. Whitman: A Current Bibliography, WWR, 24, 3, 1978, 132. [A current 
bibliography of articles and books relating to Whitman.] J.J.R. 


See also 89-423, 
James John Garth Wilkinson 
See 89-438. 
Drama 


89-481. Lumer, Robert. Good ol’ Slavery and the Minstrel Show, ZAA, 33, 1, 1985, 54-61. From 
1840 up to the Civil War and beyond, the minstrel show was the dominant form of popular 
musical entertainment and, as such, had a profound effect upon American comedy. However, the 
idyllic nature claimed for the way of life it depicted, together with the manic gaiety and 
fecklessness of its black characters, made it, whether intentionally or not, an apology for 
slavery. D.M J. 


Library History 


89-482. Gross, Robert A. MUCH INSTRUCTION FROM LITTLE READING: Books and 
Libraries in Thoreau's Concord, PAAS, 97, 1, 1987, 129-88. In Walden, Thoreau focuses on an 
anthology in the Circulating Library of Concord entitled Much Instruction from Little Reading as 
a symbol of the desperate condition of Concord culture. The library itself, started by a genteel 
group in 1874 as the Library Company, appealed to varied tastes but was soon succeeded by the 
Charitable Library Society. The new library was more exclusive in membership and in its 
conception of culture. Its moderate approach to religion was belied by its ban on modern novels. 
The Charitable was in turn absorbed in 1821 by the Concord Social Library with a larger 
membership and an expanding collection. The library emphasized “useful information," 
discarding religion and poetry and concentrating on the contemporary, but fell into crisis and was 
rescued by the town. The Town Library began to achieve the agenda Thoreau had called for, 
although he died before the generosity of William Munroe made its culmination possible in 1873 
with a new building. J.H.Ro. 


UNITED STATES VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Kate Chopin 
89-483. Urgo, Joseph R. A Prologue to Rebellion: THE AWAKENING and the Habit of Self- 


Expression, SLJ, 20, 1, 1987, 22-32. In Chopin’s novel, whose story foreshadows a feminist 
awakening, the theme is that self-preservation is innate and compromise unacceptable. E.E.W. 


89-484. Valentine, Kristin B. and Janet Larsen Palmer. The Rhetoric of Nineteenth-Century 
Feminism in Kate Chopin's "A Pair of Silk Stockings", WeS, A 2, 1987, 59-67. Although Chopin's 
story (1896) lacks the feminist fire of Elizabeth Stanton's writing or Susan B. Anthony's speeches, 
it may nevertheless have been rhetorically more effective because it takes a balanced position that 
respects the self-sacrificing wife and mother while at the same time it vigorously endorses self 
freedom. Chopin's rhetoric is liberal, not radical. E.E.W. 


Harold Frederic 


89-485. Krause, Sydney J. Harold Frederic and the Failure Motif, SAmF, 15, 1, 1987, 55-69, In his 
novel The Damnation of Theron Ware (1896) a portrait of human failure, author Frederic 
demythologizes America's belief in success. The Rev. Ware's failure is fundamental and national, 
and his damnation stems from his shock-resilient optimism and his worthy ambitions betrayed by 
ironic reversals. E.E.W. 


O. Henry 


89-486. Lense, Edward. O. Henry in Ohio, OQ, 30, 4, 1987, 136-8. “O. Henry" was born in the 
Federal Penitentiary in Columbus, where William Sidney Porter was serving a three-year sentence 
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for embezzlement. After his release, ke moved to New York, where he lived a reclusive life until 
his death in 1910. He derived ideas for his stories from observation of people and places and 
conversations overheard. Today he is not read seriously: he seems artificial. J.S.P. 


William Dean Howells 


89-487. Murphy, James L. Some Thoughts on William Dean Howells at 150, OQ, 30, 4, 1987, 141- 
2. Since the publication of Edwin H. Cady's biography of Howells, there has been a steady stream 
of criticism and other work about him; yet he remains largely ignored save by college professors 
and their pupils. He himself recognized that he would become “comparatively a dead cult."J.S.P. 


Henry James 


89-488. Brakel, Arthur. Ambiguity and Enigma in Art: The Case of Henry James and Machado de 
Assis, CLS, 19, 4, 1982, 442-9. James (1843-1917) and Machado de Assis (1839-1908) are alike in 
their place in American and Brazillian letters. Both were elite in the quality and quantity of their 
prose, their upper-class characters, their psychological concerns, their versatility as novelists and 
critics, and their techniques. In their fiction, the narrator's and reader's roles create ambiguity and 
enigma, an open-endedness deriving from the authors' belief that reason is sufficient to resolve 
life's dilemmas. E.E.W. 


89-489. Kirby, David. The Sex Lives of the James Family, VOR, 64, 1, 1988, 56-73. The “obscure 
hurt" of Henry is not castration but more likely a compressed lumbar disk which kept him from 
battlefield and boudoir. His work, despite his single state, has tantalizingly self-revealing clues 
about his sexuality, none confirmed. While Henry and William were carefully prepared for 
careers, Wilkie and Bob seem to have been emotionally-overlooked and neglected. After serving 
in the Civil War to escape school, they were rebuffed by their parents in seeking aid in their 
careers. They married unhappily (Wilkie's wife was abhorred by the senior Jameses), perhaps to 
find love. Bob's sexual longings contrast with Henry's productive use of sexuality in fiction. The 
family explored the range of sexual possibilities: happily married, William; unhappily married, 
Wilkie and Bob; unmarried, Henry, and possibly homosexual, Alice. R.E.W. 


89-490. Martin, W.R. and Warren Ober. James's MY FRIEND BINGHAM and Coleridge's 
ANCIENT MARINER, ELN, 25, 2, 1987, 44-8. James transposes the symbolic murder of the 
albatross into accidental killing of a child. The "experiment . . . fails," however, because the 
mother lacks psychological development. P.K. 


89-491. Renner, Stanley. "Why Can't They Tell You Why?”: A Clarifying Echo of THE TURN OF 
THE SCREW, SAmF, 14, 2, 1986, 205-13. Purdy's "Why Can't They Tell You Why?" (in Color 
of Darkness. New York: New Directions, 1967, 1956) exposes the true story of James' The Turn of 
the Screw: the ordeal of the male child whose natural sexual development is damaged by the 
squeamishness and sexual fears of a dominant female. E.E.W. 


89-492. Roman, Christine M. Henry James and the Surrogate Mother, Am TO, 38, 1978, 193-205. 
Unlike conventional novelists, James in his early fiction frequently presented surrogate mothers. 
Despite the Portrait's seeming acceptance of motherlessness as a condition for independence, 
James developed the protagonist's contact with substitute mother figures whose effect on her she 
must assess. These assessments highlight her growth in self-awareness and her sense of 
responsibility, especially towards her step-daughter. C.M J. 


89-493. Schultz, Elizabeth and Fumiko Yamamoto. Ego vs. Relationship's in James’ THE 
GOLDEN BOWL and Soseki's LIGHT AND DARKNESS, CLS, 20, 1, 1983, 48-65. Both authors 
lived at thesame time, sensed a correlation between life and literature, had experience confronting 
an alien culture, affirmed the difficulties of balancing egos within relationships, and observed the 
conflicts between the old and the new, and between individualism and marriage. E.E.W. 


89-494. Tintner, Adeline R. James Corrects Poe: The Appropriation of PYM in THE GOLDEN 
BOWL, AmTQ, 37, 1978, 87-91. Analysis of the impact of Poe’s Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym 
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on James's Golden Bowl must take into account how James reworked the narrative into his fiction. 
The “impenetrable white fog", constituting the unfinished narrative's climax, James in- 
corporated metaphorically and analogical into the consciousness of his character, Prince 
Amerigo, and made it stand for the mysteries of his relationship with his in-laws, while causing it 
to represent Amerigo's awareness of the inexplicable elements of that relationship. James's 
tendency, here exemplified, to incorporate something of another writer's work into his own was 
his way of complimenting that writer while handling the subject from his own sense of it and 
attempting to improve upon it (i.e. Poe's incomplete idea). C.M J. 


See also 89-440. 
Sarah Orne Jewett 


89-495. Romines, Ann. Domestic Troubles, CLQ, 24, 1, 1988, 50-60. Literature of domestic life is 
difficult for women readers because "the very successes of this literature force readers to 
experience stresses and cycles which have been killing, demanding, and limiting for some 
women." Jewett's The Country of the Pointed Firs is an examination and critique of domestic life, 
and is part of an evolving "style which will show forth those rituals in all their voracious danger 
and necessity." It requires readers to bring “‘vigilance, acuity, and a respect for the complexity of 
consciousness, wherever it may thrive." L.M.S. 


Grace King 


89-496. Juncker, Clara. Grace King: Woman-as-Artist, SLJ, 20, 1, 1987, 37-44. At a time when 
authorship signaled maleness, to write for and as a woman relegated a female author to a 
linguistic, social, and economic shadowland. King, however, proved that women can compete 
successfully with men in the intellectual world. E.E.W. 


Emma Lazarus 


89-497. Lichtenstein, Diane. "Words and Worlds": Emma Lazarus's Conflicting Citizenships, 
TSWL, 6, 2, 1987, 247-63. Emma Lazarus (1849-87), whose words glorify the Statue of Liberty in 
New York's harbor, used poetry to become a public spokesperson for Jews and an advocate of a 
state in Palestine for Jews by Jews. By glorifying America’s welcome of the “homeless” and by 
combining the two images of ideal womanhood into a single, more powerful figure, she reconciled 
her multiple nationalities. J.L.B. 


Hamilton Wright Mabie 


89-498. Rife, David J. Hamilton Wright Mabie to R.W. Emerson: An Unpublished Letter and A 
Debt of Influence, AmTQ, 40, 1978, 323-8. Mabie's letter [reproduced here] written in 1868 three 
years after when a law student he heard Emerson speak, requesting his advice about pursuing a 
literary career, suggests the possibility of influence (though no evidence of a response exists) in 
that Mabie did embark on a literary career later on to become one of the last Victorian critics, 
with affinities to Emerson. J.B.S. 


Mark Twain 


89-499. Bird, John. “These Leather-Face People”: Huck and the Moral Art of Lying, SAmF, 15, 1, 
1987, 71-80. Huck’s improvisational lying is an art that gets him out of tight situations and 
enables him to survive. He lies for moral purposes: to make people feel comfortable and to free 
Jim. His lies are natural and easy, his morality deep and true; Tom's lies are artificial and 
contrived, his morality is like society's: shallow and self deceiving. E.E.W. 


89-500. Chamberlain, Bobby J. Frontier Humor in HUCKLEBERRY FINN and Carvalho's O 
CORONEL EO LOBISOMEM, CLS, 21,2, 1984, 201-16. Twain's American frontier humor and 
Corvalho's backland humor are similar in that both employ the tall tale and satire, feature 
characters identified with trickery and deception, resort to overstatement, exaggerate boastfully, 
and possess a cultural authenticity and a continuing timeless appeal. E.E.W. 
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89-501. Cracroft, Richard H. “Ten Wives Is All You Need": Artemus Twain and the Mormons — 
Again, WHR, 38, 3, 1984, 197-211. Both Twain and Ward present humorously fictitious accounts 
of visits with Mormon prophet Brigham Young. Their literary treatment ofjthe shared theme of 
polygamy lent itself to much comic exaggeration. Although Ward's influence on Twain’s craft is 
apparent, Ward today is little read, partly because of his cacographics which date him. E.E.W. 


89-502. Eby, Cecil D. Dandy Versus Squatter: An Earlier Round, SLJ, 20, 1, 1987, 33-6. The 
didactic purpose of the popular literary presentations of conflicts between provincial and urban 
values has been to show the superiority of the provincial over the effete, evident in Twain's sketch 
The Dandy Frightening the Squatter. History, however, has made of the backwoodsy frontier hero 
an Adamic American, emblem of a simple culture. It is the Dandy who inherits the sophisticated 
cosmopolitan future. E.E.W. 


89-503. Gardiner, Jane. “A More Splendid Necromancy": Mark Twain's CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE and the Electrical Revolution, SNovel, 19, 4, 1987, 448-58. Re-examination of the duels 
between Hank and Merlin suggests that the tension in the novel is between two kinds of 
nineteenth-century science: reason and magic. L.M.S. 


89-504. Hoag, Ronald Wesley. Mark Twain’s Correspondence with Two Press Associations: On 
Humor, Providence, the Light Bulb and Other Relationships, SLJ, 20, 1, 1987, 3-21. Although 
Twain excoriated the yellow journalism of the Gilded Age, his enduring warm relationship with 
American journalists is apparent in seven letters, six by him and one to him, that constitute the 
recovered correspondence between him and two press associations and that cover many topics. 
The texts of the seven letters appear here in full. E.E.W. 


89-505. Railton, Stephen. Jim and Mark Twain: What do Dey Stan’ for? VOR, 63, 3, 1987, 393- 
408. Huck Finn is linguistically emancipated. His voice plays against the corrupt vocabularies of 
romance, sentimentalism, and Bible belt Christianity. However, Huck's decision to "steal" Jim 
acknowledges that slavery is right. Huckleberry Finn is racist not because of Huck's prejudices or 
the reader's guilt at denying Jim's fullness as a man but because Jim is a minstrel-show black who 
ends up being put into blackface again. Jim becomes a clown as Huck plays Tom Sawyer. Mark 
Twain is playing up to the base appetites of the public. Pudd’nhead Wilson confirms the racist 
assumptions in Huckleberry Finn. : R.E.W. 


89-506. Thompson, Gary. The House That Mark Built, KN, 31, 2, 1984, 185-97. Beginning with 
The House that Mark Built in 1878, an autobiography of Twain's complex feelings can be traced 
in the symbol of a house. His dream that a house should be a place of peace and seclusion was 
most destroyed in the house he built in Hartford. While he enjoyed its eclectic style when he was 
prosperous, its upkeep distracted him from his writings and private life. He took imaginative 
flight from it soon after moving in by writing O/d Times on the Mississippi from the perspective of 
a pilot house. The themes of evasion, irresponsibility, and escape from “‘sivilization,” as reflected 
in Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, disappeared from his works soon after he sold the Hartford 
house. He retained his vision of family life longer when he wrote What Was the Dream? and The 
Great Dark, but his nostalgia for home and family life turned to guilt and a damning sense of loss 
in his later years. H.Z. 


Victoria Woodhill 


89-507. Redfern, Bernice. Victoria Woodhill: A Radical for Free Love, SJS, 10, 3, 1984, 40-7. 
Victoria Woodhill was an important figure in the women’s movement of the 19th century in the 
United States. JJI.R. 


UNITED STATES VIII. TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Maya Angelou 


89-508. Newbauer, Carol E. An Interview with Maya Angelou, MR, 28, 2, 2987, 286-92. [Angelou 
describes the difficulty of writing autobiography, especially the difficulty of addressing the 
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present and writing about the past without imposing the voice of the present. She avoids some 
incidents because she cannot write about them without melodrama. She describes her memories 
and her work habits. Her present book concerns black Americans in Ghana seeking an idealized 
home that in many cases does not exist.] J.H.Ro. 


John Ashbery 


89-509. Kinzie, Mary. "Irreference": The Poetic Diction of John Ashbery, Part II: Prose, 
Prosody, and Dissembled Time, MP, 84, 4, 1987, 382-400. Ashbery's preference for prosodic 
irregularities in his poetry resulted in its being distinguished from his prose largely by 
arrangement on the page. Some of the traits characterizing his linguistic style are (a) dependence 
on participles rather than finite verbs, (b) frequency of connectives and cliches, (c) dependence on 
interplay between tense and connectives to achieve ambiguities. T.A.S. 


Amiri Baraka 
See 89-6. 
John Barth 


89-510. Dyer, Joyce. B^rth's Use of the Bust of Laocoon in THE END OF THE ROAD, SLJ, 19,2, 
1987, 54-60. Like Laocoon, Barth's Jacob isa victim of his own imagination who finds that action 
has consequences in the novel's darkly comic universe. E.E.W. 


89-511. Safer, Elaine B. The Essay as Aesthetic Mirror: John Barth's EXHAUSTION and 
REPLENISHMENT, SAmF, 15, 1, 1987, 109-17. In "Exhaustion," Barth explains techniques 
used in ironic and allusive fiction like that of Borges. In “Replenishment,” he argues for a simpler 
post-modern novel accessible to the reading public and uses as examples works by Calvino and 
Marquez. The two essays also throw light on what Barth has done in the past and hopes to do in 
the future. E.E.W. 


See also 89-626. 
Saul Bellow 


89-512. Chavkin, Allan. The Problem of Suffering in the Fiction of Saul Bellow, CLS, 21, 2, 1984, 
162-74. Bellow's protagonists, suffering almost to the point of masochism, show his sensitivity to 
injustice, his romanticism colored by sardonic humor, his faith in the power of imagination to 
order chaos, his attacks on modernism for its rejection of humanistic values, his belief in the 
importance of the individual, his brutal realism, and his debt to Dostoevsky'sfiction. | E. E. W. 


John Berryman 


89-513. Broe, Mary Lynn. White Man in the Woodpile: John Berryman's Burnt Cork Poetic, AP, 
1, 2, 1984, 18-34. Rather than exhibiting the merely confessional, John Berryman’s 77 Dream 
Songs includes a variety of forms of expression, many of them rendered by its central character, 
Henry, who often performs in the role of blackface minstrel. Creating a medley of voices that 
challenges notions of a "sovereign 1,” Berryman establishes a dialogic process that juxtaposes 
rationalism and lyricism. This process requires the reader's participation in structuring the work, 
resisting final closure and a single, resolved identity for its subjects. J.LeB. 


R.P. Blackmur 


89-514. Jones, James T. The Critic as Amateur, VOR, 63, 1, 1987, 180-6. (rev.-art.: Selected Essays 
of R.P. Blackmur, ed. Denis Donoghue [Ecco, 1986). Blackmur’s theoretical essays are often 
overlooked. Practically, language is for him the bearer of tradition and of technique in poetry. 
Appreciating Stevens, he disliked Lawrence and Cummings. His best essay is The Method of 
Marianne Moore, where his ambivalence becomes an attempt at understanding. His critical 
strategy involves aphorism, intellectual leaps, technical analysis, and association. The value of 
literature is experience, not criticism. As he later escaped Eliot's influence, he turned toward 
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negative writing. Thus writing about The Charterhouse of Parma balances out his Eleven Essays in 
the European Novel. R.E.W. 


Robert Bly 


89-515. Thornton, Naoko Fuwa. Robert Bly's Poetry and the Haiku, CLS, 20, 1, 1983, 1-13. 
Influenced by Basho's haiku, Bly uses a short form to express emotion, and embraces in his poetry 
a mysticism in which self merges with object in nature. Bly adapts the classic Japanese form to link 
the spirit of poetry to modern social concerns. E.E.W. 


Kenneth Burke 


89-516. Rountree, J. Clark, III, ed. Richard Kostelanetz Interviews Kenneth Burke, lowaR, 17, 3, 
1987, 1-14. [In this 1981 interview Burke discusses briefly many topics, including family 
background, his marriages, country life, The Dial, travel, Thomas Mann, Sylvia Plath, his daily 
routine, his theory that “What we are is bodies that learn language," and logology.] C.E.F. 


George W. Cable 


89-517. Ware, Elaine. George W. Cable's THE CAVALIER, an American Best Seller and 
Theatrical Attraction, SLJ, 19, 2, 1987, 70-80. Cable's successful novel became a less successful 
play. Had he continued to probe the South's racial and social problems as in his early novels, he 
might have become a top-ranking novelist; but his desire for fame and money and his inability to 
accept the criticism resulting from showing Southerners the unpopular truth about their social 
institutions sidetracked him into second-rate writing for the stage and reduced him to a minor 
literary figure. E.E.W. 


John Cheever 


89-518. Donaldson, Scott. Supermarket and Superhighway: John Cheever’s America, VOR, 62, 4, 
1986, 654-68. As Cheever catalogues contemporary life in his work, supermarket and 
superhighway define nomadic anonymity. The Wapshot Chronicle captures the mood of suicidal 
despair and madness, but his later work has had to resolve tensions between the supermarket 
world and a pained sensibility. The stupefaction of life presented in Bullet Park is redeemed by 
observations of nature and by love. Cheever has a more hopeful outlook in later works such as 
Falconer and Oh What a Paradise it Seems, with the possibility of regaining Paradise from a 
mobile environment. R.E.W. 


89-519. Mason, Kenneth C. Tradition and Desecration: The Wapshot Novels of John Cheever, 
AzQ, 43, 3, 1987, 231-50. Cheever's Wapshot Chronicle (1957) and its bitter sequel, Wapshot 
Scandal (1964), concern America's loss of tradition and sense of the sacred. Cheever contrasts 
‘mainstream America with the idyllic small town of St. Botolph's, which still embodies these 
values. Even there, the quality of life is eroding, as its seafaring heritage 1s exploited for tourism 
and young people leave. The novels trace the deterioration of one of St. Botolph's prominent 
families, especially two brothers, whose lives are blighted by the materialism, rootlessness, and 
sexual permissiveness of the impersonal places to which they move. W.B. 


Pat Conroy 


89-520. York, Lamar. Pat Conroy's Portrait of the Artist asa Young Southerner, SLJ, 19, 2, 1987, 
34-46. Conroy's novels offer autobiographical Southern protagonists who emerge from 
adolescence, learn to accept the world as it is without judging or reforming it, and find that their 
need to face the truth is greater than the need to be liked. E.E.W. 


James Dickey 


89-521. Peters, Robert. The Phenomenon of James Dickey, Currently, WHR, 34, 2, 1980, 159-66. 
As the unofficial Poet Laureate of America, Dickey is expected to write profoundly with 
momentous wisdom. Such a responsibility eventually produces platitudes and wrings his 
experience dry of themes. Nevertheless, in both poetry and fiction he has enriched American 
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letters through his outstanding ability to convey the feelings that occur beneath the human skin. 
E.E.W. 


89-522. Spears, Monroe K. James Dickey as a Southern Visionary, VOR, 63, 1, 1987, 110-23. 
Dickey feels that being Southern is central to thinking and feeling, but no Southern literary 
renascence ever existed, although the work of Southern writers grows in stature. He is a visionary 
of untamed suburbia but not a sentimental escapist. Whereas Poe, to whom he has affinities, is 
obsessed with abnormal mental states, Dickey seeks wider forms of consciousness. The Zodiac, 
based on work of Hendrik Marsman, reexamines and reaffirms poetic faith and vocation. Puella, 
a more domestic vision, marks a new stage of reconciliation, fulfillment, and recovery of what was 
lost. The poems have humor, ceremoniousness, and detachment. His distinctive Southern 
qualities are a strong sense of place, a love of story-telling, a grotesque sense of truth, and a 
religious sensibility. His essential subject has been exchange, metamorphosis, or participation in 
nature. R.E.W, 


Hilda Doolittle (H.D.) 


89-523. Faery, Rebecca Bevins. "Love is Writing": Eros in H.D.'s HERmione, SIS 13, 3, 1987, 56- 
65. In HERmione, H.D. contends that sexuality is important to the achievement of spiritual 
vision. It illustrates the first stage of initiation, where the poet is named. Sexual awakening can 
parallel the fertilization of the imagination. This phase and others in the artist's quest for spiritual 
sight and renewal are seen in Notes on Thoughts and Visions and Nights. JJ.R. 


89-524. Goheen, Cynthia J. By Impression Re-Called, SJS, 13, 3, 1987, 47-55. In Tribute to Freud, 
H.D. uses impression rather than chronology. Her disregard for chronological time is born of her 
awareness of a dimension, found in and through words, in which time does not exist. Here one 
discovers definitions beyond the mundane and sees the interconnectedness (denied when one is 
trapped by linear time) of all things. JI J.R. 


89-525. King-Smyth, Rosie. The Spell of the Luxor Bee, SIS 13, 3, 1987, 77-87. Examined first in 
terms of pattern, then in relation (cryptically presented by H.D.) to Samuel and the Pythian, and 
then as a hieroglyph, the Luxor bee in H.D.’s Trilogy emerges as an image, like those of the chick 
and the hare, that has been shared throughout history by other cultures. JJ.R. 


89-526. Kolokithas, Dawn. The Pursuit of Spirituality in the Poetry of H.D., SIS, 13, 3, 1987, 66- 
75. H.D.'s poetry reflects the on-going quest for Hermetic knowledge, which ultimately can lead 
to divine vision. The pursuit is made through the poem, which integrates the visionary and the 
artistic. The apprehension of this is made possible by what H.D. calls the “overmind.” — I.J.R. 


89-527. Larsen, Jeanne. Myth and Glyph in HELEN IN EGYPT, SIS, 13, 3, 1987, 88-101. Helen in 
Egypt deconstructs patriarchal myths of sexuality, of gender and identity, of love and war. Most 
importantly, it deconstructs the myth that sees the female as a “simplistic signifier” incapable of 
using signs. JJ.R. 


Theodore Dreiser 


89-528. Machor, James L. Carrie's Other Sister, SAmF, 14, 2, 1986, 198-204. Dreiser revised his 
concept of Minnie to make her less a stereotype and more a counterbalance to Carrie's unthinking 
carelessness and attraction to a tawdry though lucrative existence. Through devices of character 
portrayal and interaction, he skillfully aroused the response he sought in readers. E.E.W. 


Stephen Dunn 


89-529. Kitchen, Judith, and Stan Sanvel Rubin. “Only Personal Matters": A Conversation with 
Stephen Dunn, LitR, 30, 4, 1987, 559-70. [Dunn discusses the personal in poetry, man's relation to 
man, his use of lyric and humour, and his attitude to women.] J.A.R. 


Ralph Ellison 
89-530. Fabre, Michel. The Narrator} Narratee Relationship in INVISIBLE MAN, Callaloo, 8, 3, 
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1985, 535-43. The complex relationship between the narrator and narratee (or assumed listener) 
in Ellison's Invisible Man frames the novel's action and effects its rhetorical purpose. The narratee 
is cast as a white Westerner capable of understanding a variety of literary-cultural allusions and of 
responding sympathetically to the narrator-protagonist's story. D.F.W. 


William Faulkner 


89-531. Bassett, John E. 4 FABLE: Faulkner's Revision of Filial Conflict, Renascence. 40, 1, 1987, 
15-29. A Fable inspires less interest and commentary than Faulkner’s other big novels, but it 
reveals patterns, motifs, and conflicts not seen in the Yoknapatawpha County books. The novel's 
theme seems more carefully planned than in earlier novels. In final form, it is markedly 
conservative, of a piece with Intruder in the Dust (composed about the same time), and similar to 
Go Down Moses in its depiction of a certain kind of radical idealism set against an institutional 
realism. The consequences of A Fable are not psychological but tactical, political, and social. 

G.A.C. 


89-532. Cohen, Philip. MADAME BOVARY and FLAGS IN THE DUST: Flaubert's Influence on 
Faulkner, CLS, 22, 3, 1985, 344-61. When the young Faulkner came under the influence of other 
writers and borrowed from them, he mastered the borrowed material, changed it, and made it his 
own. He was particularly influenced by Flaubert, whose style, artistic integrity, regionalism, 
realism, and detail he respected and admired. E.E.W. 


89-533. Fowler, Doreen. ‘In Another Country": Faulkner's A FABLE, SAmF, 15, 1, 1987, 43-54. 
The quotation repeated by the runner is relevant to issues raised in the novel, a religious allegory 
addressing the problem of human evil. Distance and time do not diminish evil, and self-absolution 
is a delusion. E.E.W. 


89-534. Jacobi, Martin J. “The Man Who Suffers and the Mind Which Creates": Problems of 
Poetics in William Faulkner's AS I LAY DYING, SLJ, 20, 1, 1987, 61-73. Faulkner's novel, the 
dramatic confrontation of words and actions, is his allegory of the limits of talent as he considers 
the difficulties facing artists because of the peculiar nature of their abilities. A person with facility 
of language but no emotional intensity is dead, and one who has emotional intensity but no 
facility of language to express it is alone and mute. E.E.W. 


89-535. McClendon, Carmen Chaves. A Rose for Rosalina: From Yoknapatawpha to OPERA 
DOS MORTOS, CLS, 19, 4, 1982, 450-8. A Rose for Emily and Dourando's Opera dos Mortos 
explore social values and class conflicts, and show the inability of a community to face a changing 
world. Faulkner's technical innovations influenced the Brazilian's fiction. E.E.W. 


89-536. Parker, Robert Dale. The Chronology and Genealogy of ABSALOM, ABSALOM: The 
Authority of Fiction and the Fiction of Authority, SAmF, 14, 2, 1986, 191-8. Chronology and 
genealogy in Faulkner's novel conflict with the rest of the text and sometimes add material never 
revealed in the text. The author refuses authority and suspends readers in a fictional historicity. 

E.E.W. 


See also 89-539. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


89-537. Dillon, Andrew. THE GREAT GATSBY: The Vitality of Illusion, AzQ, 44, 1, 1988, 49-61. 
A Midwesterner who, like Gatsby, feels like an outsider in moneyed Eastern society, Nick 
Carraway is ambivalent about the progress of Daisy and Gatsby's affair; this ambivalence is 
shared by the reader. Through Christian imagery, Nick suggests that Gatsby's passion for Daisy 
and his remaking of himself in the image of the wealthy Dan Cody are not merely deluded but 
blasphemous. Nick concludes, however, that Gatsby's vitality has ennobled him, and he comes to 
share Gatsby's faith in life's promise. W.B. 


89-538. Mansell, Darrell. The JAZZ HISTORY OF THE WORLD in THE GREAT GATSBY, 
ELN, 25, 2, 1987, 18-20. The fictional Jazz History derives from Strauss, Also Sprach 
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Zarathustra, performed in New York on 15 Nov. 1921. Fitzgerald tries (but fails) to connect 
“strange beauty and . . . vulgarization of culture.” P.K. 
Robert Frost 


89-539. Bradford, ME Artists at Home: Frost and Faulkner, Modern Age, 30, 3/4, 1986, 274-82. 
The critical establishment places much emphasis on the modern sense of the artist's alienation in 
Frost and Faulkner. However, both writers belong far more comfortably in the communities of 
which they write than such a view suggests. JAR 


89-540. Moore, Richard. Of Form, Closed and Open: With Glances at Frost and Williams, lowaR, 
17, 3, 1987, 86-103. Formal verse and free verse are necessary and complementary. The poetry of 
Frost and Williams exemplifies the respective extremes without being completely opposed. 

C.E.F. 


89-541. Strong, Paul. Robert Frost's NIGHTHAWKS | Edward Hopper's DESERT PLACES, 
CLQ, 24, 1, 1988, 27-35. Frost and Hopper achieved recognition late in life because they resisted 
the tenets of “modernism.” L.M.S. 


Ernest J. Gaines 


89-542. Vinson, Audrey L. The Deliverers: Ernest J. Gaines's Sacrificial Lambs, Obsidian II: 
Black Literature in Review, 2, 1, 1987, 34-47. Gaines's creation.of a Louisiana town called 
Bayonne is Faulkneresque in its multi-dimensional completeness. The Autobiography of Miss 
Jane Pittman, In My Father's House, A Gathering of Old Men, and Bloodline all depict sacrificial 
characters who illustrate the irrational elements of Southern society after Reconstruction. 
Through a thematic pattern of Departure/Initiation/Return, Gaines illustrates with his 
characters the ethical problems which Bayonne society represents to Blacks and Cajuns. The true 
“hero” in Gaines's fictional world respects the elderly (the past) but also offers hope for the future 
by attempting to bring about social change. H.T.S. 


George Garrett 


89-543. Garrett, George. My Two One-Eyed Coaches, VOR, 63, 2, 1987, 189-209. Garrett came to 
reading naturally, his grandfather also serving as a source of writing experiences. At Sewanee 
Military Institute a gifted coach taught him the basics of writing which many never learn; literary 
accounts of sports are false. Sports taught him the feeling of transcendence including the 
concentration and selfish intensity needed for literary creation. At Princeton, Joe Brown taught 
him habits of professionalism including the sense of meaning in art. R.E.W. 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


89-544. Treichler, Paula A. Escaping the Sentence: Diagnosis and Discourse in THE YELLOW 
WALLPAPER, TSWL, 3, 1/2, 1984, 61-77. Escaping the sentence involves both linguistic 
innovation and change in material conditions. The escape of individual women may constitute a 
kind of linguistic self-help which has intrinsic value as a contribution to language but which 
functions socially and politically to isolate deviance rather than to introduce change. Thus, the 
study of women and language involves study of discourse, which encompasses both form and 
function as well as the representational uncertainty their relationship entails. J.L.B. 


MacDonald Harris 


89-545. Kellman, Steven. HOMO TECHNICUS ADRIFT: The Novels of MacDonald Harris, 
WHR, 36, 1, 1982, 59-67. Based on the premise that reality is not amenable to rational 
formulation or public perception, Harris's novels are peopled with characters baffled by the 
mysteries of love and cognition as they make their way through exquisitely patterned 
plots. E.E.W. 


Joseph Heller 
89-546. Merrill, Robert. The Structure and Meaning of CATCH-22, SAmF, 14, 2, 1986, 139-52. 
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Although structurally the novel seems chaotic, repetitious, formless, and chronologically 
bewildering, analysis reveals its meticulous construction and shows Heller's dramatic protest 
against the modern social order, the excesses of bureaucracy, the public's indifferent acceptance 
of such a system, and society's crippling effect on the sensitive individual. E.E.W. 


Ernest Hemingway 


89-547. Collins, William J. Taking on the Champion: Alice as Liar in THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD, SAmF, 14, 2, 1986, 225-32. In his recently appreciated short story, Hemingway 
expressed through Alice, despite her falsehood, his admiration for those who confront reality, 
understand its necessity, and accept it. E.E.W. 


89-548. Fleming, Robert E. Perversion and the Writer in THE SEA CHANGE, SAmF, 14, 2, 
1986, 215-20. Now recognized as important in the Hemingway canon, The Sea Change (1931) 
requires understanding of its implication that the male protagonist is a writer and that his 
homosexuality is more degrading than the lesbianism of his former lover, in that he manipulates 
people not for love but to gain material and experience from which to write. E.E.W. 


89-549. Putnam, Ann. WINE OF WYOMING and Hemingway's Hidden West, WAL, 22, 1, 1987, 
17-32. The West, hovering in the background of much of Hemingway's fiction, reveals not only 
his longing but his disappointment and ambivalence toward America. The lost wine in the short 
story becomes the symbol of his disillusionment and restlessness. E.E.W. 


Chester Himes 


89-550. Sallis, James. In America’s Black Heartland: The Achievement of Chester Himes, WHR, 
37, 3, 1983, 191-206. Two visions, the naturalist-didactic and the apocalyptic, define Himes's 
fiction. Using the detective-story framework for social portraiture, his Harlem novels have 


become almost a literary form unto themselves. — E.E.W. 
Edward Hopper 
See 89-54]. 
Zora Neale Hurston 


89-551. Jordan, Jennifer. Feminist Fantasies: Zora Neale Hurston's THEIR EYES WERE 
WATCHING GOD, TSWL, 7, 1, 1988, 105-17. The Harlem Renaissance writer and folklorist 
Zora Neale Hurston, an early contributor to Afro-American literature, has been rejected by some 
black women writers for her failure to emphasize female self-fulfillment. Nevertheless, Alice 
Walker finds in her a role model. Hurston's novel, Their Eyes Were Watching God, is analyzed 
from the perspective of black feminists and from broader, less volatile, perspectives and judged to 
be one of the great novels of black literature. LL.B. 


Randall Jarrell 


89-552. Cross, Richard K. Jarrell and the Germans, ModA, 29, 3, 1985, 250-5. Randall Jarrell 
relished German as a language he did not know very well. His poetry owes a debt to German 
folklore, as well as to Goethe and Rilke. Images from modern German history and locations are 
also evident. J.A.R. 


89-553. Miklitsch, Robert. The Critic as Poet, Poet as Critic: Randall Jarrell, Deconstruction, and 
"Dirty Silence", AP, 1, 2, 1984, 35-48. While Randall Jarrell would probably dismiss the current 
fondness for a theoretical criticism as opposed to the critic's responsibility of responding directly 
to a work of art, he did speak, during his lifetime of criticism as sometimes being a work of art. 
Even if Jarrell did deplore a criticism that was not a midwife to the text, it is possible to envision a 
dialectic between a traditional critical role of textual analysis and a meta-criticism, since 
Derridean deconstruction operates as a polemical negative of canonical forms of interpretation. 
A recent article by critic Stanley Plumly suggests such a dialectic but unfortunately forgoes 
Derridean dissemination for the totalization of a presiding metaphor. J.LeB. 
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Robinson Jeffers 


89-554. Brophy, Robert J. New Publications, RIN, 70, 1987, 3-4. [The item lists eight books by 
Jeffers and 13 books on Jeffers.] J.H.Ro. 


89-555. Murphy, Patrick D. Reclaiming the Power: Robinson Jeffer's Verse Novels, VAL, 22, 2, 
1987, 124-48. Exemplifying a developing genre, the modern verse novel, Jeffers's long narrative 
poems abandon traditional poetic prosody and language to create a new voice and form that can 


novelize poetry and confront the modern present. E.E.W. 
Laura Jensen 
See 89-629. 
William Melvin Kelley 


89-556. Davis, Charles E. W.M. Kelley and H.D. Thoreau: the Music Within, Obsidian II, 2, 1, 
1987, 2-13. Prior criticism has considered A Different Drummer only in the narrow context of race 
relations in the South, but the title and epigraphs, all from Thoreau's Walden, furnish an 
additional context worth exploring. Like Thoreau, Kelley's aim in A Different Drummer is to 
depict the individual (Tucker Caliban) forced into conflict with society. Tucker's struggle for self- 
knowledge, self-reliance, and integrity is depicted through the eyes of many different characters in 
the novel, and is contrasted with the failures of David Willson and Bennett Bradshaw to fight for 
racial freedom at a personal (rather than an institutional or societal) level. By listening to a 
"different, drummer", Tucker illustrates Thoreau's belief that freedom and identity are nurtured 
within an individual, rather than conferred by an outer society upon an individual. H.T.S. 


Galway Kinnell 


89-557. Weston, Susan B. To Take Hold of the Song: The Poetics of Galway Kinnell, LitR, 31, 1, 
1987, 73-85. Although Galway Kinnell stands unmistakably in the tradition of twentieth century 
American poetry, he has one marked distinguishing feature. This is his tendency to see poetry as 
produced by and directly connected with the body. The tendency links him to Whitman. J.A.R. 


Mary Lavin 
See 89-653. 
Vachel Lindsay 
Sce 89-16. 
Mina Loy 


89-558. Burke, Carolyn. Mina Loy's LOVE SONGS and the Limits of Imagism, SJS, 13, 3, 1987, 
37-46. Loy employs a traditional form in Love Songs, but the sequence reflects her Futurist 
perspective, which posits an alternative to the limited Imagist view held by Pound. The modernist 
sequence examines the failures in male-female relationships in both linguistic and psychological 
terms. J.J.R. 


Thomas Lux 
See 89-629. 
Bobbie Ann Mason 


89-559, Brinkmeyer, Robert H., Jr. Finding One's History: Bobbie Ann Mason and Contemporary 
Southern Literature, SLF, 19, 2, 1987, 20-33. Filled with broken relationships, Mason's stories 
illustrate the disintegration of the family. Like Allen Tate's poetry, Mason's fiction shows that 
understanding the past is essential to achieving perspective and growth; but whereas Tate draws 
from an explicitly Southern past, Mason moves away from regionalism and Southernness to 
emphasize nationalism and Americanness. E.E.W. 
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Edgar Lee Masters 
See 89-16. 
James McConkey 


89-560. McConkey, James. Heroes among the Barbarians, Shenandoah, 37, 3, 1987, 35-47. 
[Excerpts from the final volume of the author's autobiography consider his Finger Lakes (New 
York) farm, his previous desire for more land, the history of the surrounding area (including early 
French treatment of the Iroquois), and a Greek guard met during a vacation visit to the Gournia 
ruins on Crete. These recollections prompt reflections on territorial desire and a questioning of 
the relation between love and ownership.] B.K.H. 


Margaret Mitchell 


89-561. Pyron, Darden Asbury. GONE WITH THE WIND and the Southern Cultural Awakening, 
VOR, 62, 4, 1986, 565-87. The new South movement of youthful novelists and journalists rejected 
tradition, and assumed a realistic technique, violated norms, asserted their marginality to 
Southern culture, and redefined virtue and authority. The rebellion against the rigidity of 
tradition produced odd, weird Gothic use of conventions, parody hinting at larger deficiencies, 
and a sense of the artist's estrangement from the past. Mitchell challenged the plantation legend, 
protested against Civil War honor, patriotism, and adulation of leadership, and debunked 
aristocratic pretensions by setting her novel on the frontier among the yeoman class. Among the 
varied social types, the abnormal and disruptive personalities are stressed as with Scarlett and 
Rhett. No characters have beliefs but rather survival techniques and energy. Gone with the Wind 
inverts conventional Southern myths, presents characters in a morally ambiguous way, and 
possesses an unselfconscious unity. R.E.W. 


Marianne Moore 


89-562. Birkets, Sven. She Dislike It, She Did It, YowaR, 17, 3, 1987, 154-63. Marianne Moore's 
editing of her anthology piece Poetry was a symbolic attack on the kind of poetry she disliked but 
was compelled to write. Aesthetic statements in her poetry undercut her own work. C.E.F. 


Frederick Morgan 


89-563. Schultz, Robert. Recovering Pieces of the Morgenland, VOR, 64, 1, 1988, 176-88. (rev.- 
art.: Frederick Morgan, Poems: New and Selected [Illinois UP, 1987] and Robert Morgan, At the 
Edge of the Orchard Country [Wesleyan UP, 1987].) Frederick Morgan writes with a variety of 
subjects, strategies, and forms. His theme throughout this and previous works is a view of the 
world which is a meditation upon the transcendental. The familiar tempora! realm has a mirror 
image which completes it. Various poems show the urge toward the transcendent through 
distorted, intuitive fragments. Robert Morgan's effort in his works has been to find a ground. He 
cleaves to nature to find the irreducible and fundamental. Accuracy of observation is allied to 
deep human response. Through his works, vision has also admitted human voice. This volume 
makes human history more prominent, and Morgan constructs a personal, regional myth about 
Appalachia. R.E.W. 


Robert Morgan 
See 89-563. 

Toni Morrison 
89-564. Brenner, Gerry. SONG OF SOLOMON: Morrison's Rejection of Rank's Monomyth and 
Feminism, SAmF, 15, 1, 1987, 13-24. After tatloring her protagonist Milkman to Rank's 


monomythic criteria for a hero, Morrison ridicules Milkman but does not espouse feminism as 
she continues her analysis of myths central to all her novels. E.E.W. 


89-565. Campbell, Josie P. To Sing the Song, To Tell the Tale: A Study of Toni Morrison and 
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Simone Schwarz-Bart, CLS, 22, 3, 1985, 394-412. Although they write in different languages and 
from different experiences culturally and personally, two Black-American novelists — Morrison 
of the United States, and Schwarz-Bart of Guadeloupe — are alike in employing mythic themes 
and using narrative techniques that affirm Afro-American identity. As shown by four of their 
novels, the two writers believe that history, life, love, and story-telling form a recurring and 
thrilling cycle. E.E.W. 


89-566. Coleman, James W. Beyond the Reach of Love and Caring: Black Life in Toni Morrison's 
SONG OF SOLOMON, Obsidian II, 1, 3, 1986, 151-61. Morrison's Song of Solomon illustrates 
an inevitable cycle in Black American life whereby practical, creative responses to oppression 
result in strange and destructive behavior. The journey and actions of Milkman are liberating on 
the personal level, but have no beneficial, practical effect on the larger Black community. Yet 
critics who praise the positive aspects of the Black folklore tradition in this novel are wrong, since 
the tradition does not move Blacks away from old, destructive patterns of survival. H.T.S. 


89-567. Otten, Terry. the Crime of Innocence in Toni Morrison's TAR BABY, SAmF, 14, 2, 1986, 
153-64. The “tar baby" that immobilizes the novel’s characters is their self-ignorance and their 
innocence. Ironically, the Fall with its loss of innocence and its acquisition of awareness and self 
knowledge is essential to being. E.E.W. 


89-568. Spallino, Chiara. SONG OF SOLOMON: An Adventure in Structure, Callaloo, 8, 3, 1985, 
510-24. Morrison's bildungsroman unfolds a mythic significance woven in a text which combines 
personal and mythic connections to the past and an initiation process that promises a 
transformation of the central character, Milkman, into a figure beyond time. The mixture of 
structuralist, mythic, narratological, and formalist critical approaches provides a useful and 
interesting reading of Song of Solomon. D.F.W. 


Larry Neal 


89-569. Baker, Houston A., Jr. Critical Change and Blues Continuity: Án Essay on the Criticism of 
Larry Neal, Callaloo, 8, 1, 1985, 70-84. Larry Neal’s cultural criticism is marked by shifts from 
functional to formalist priorities and from repudiation of to reverence for Ralph Ellison as an 
emblem of black artistic expression; however, Neal's ideas are bound consistently by a reverence 
for blues as a “consummate expressive spiritual form to be emulated.” D.F.W. 


89-570. Baraka, Amiri. The Wailer, Callaloo, 8, 1, 1985, 248-56. Larry Neal is memorialized as a 
figure of the universal human spirit struggling for transformation of the world and of 


itself. D.F.W. 
89-571. Crouch, Stanley. The ‘Scene’ of Larry Neal, Callaloo, 8, 1, 1985, 260-2. Larry Neal's 
commitment to consciousness of a black aesthetic is recalled. D.F.W. 


89-572. Harrison, Paul Carter. Larry Neal: The Genesis of Vision, Callaloo, 8, 1, 1985, 170-94. 
Larry Neal is remembered as a sensitive, articulate witness to and voice of the Black Arts 
Movement and its cultural goals. His play The Glorious Monster in the Bell of the Horn, mirrors 
the blues form and energy of Neal's dedication to a black aesthetic vision. D.F.W. 


89-573. Henderson, Mae G. Ghosts, Monsters, and Magic: The Ritual Drama of Larry Neal, 
Callaloo, 8, 1, 1985, 195-214. In his plays, Neal uses mythic and folkloric elements to establish a 
dynamic connection between traditional (and often African) societies and modern urban settings. 
The Glorious Monster . . . embodies a ritual of rebirth and transformation in a society bent on 
technological destruction. In An Upstate Motel . . . is a morality play told in contemporary idiom 
but retaining traditional motifs of flight and escape, enclosure and entrapment. D.F.W. 


89-574. Henderson, Stephen E. Take Two — Larry Neal and the Blues God: Aspects of the Poetry, 
Callaloo, 8, 1, 1985, 215-39. Black Boogaloo and Hoodoo Hollerin Bebop Ghosts tap the energy 
and form of the blues to establish a spiritual and religious connection between the present and an - 
African past. Black Boogaloo is highly polemical and ideological, an attempt to raise a Black 
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collective consciousness; Hoodoo . . . is more personal, more technically varied and ambitious. 


Both claim an ancestral “blues god" as source of their power. D.F.W. 
89-575. Reed, Ishmael. Larry Neal: A Remembrance, Callaloo, 8, 1, 1985, 263-4. Neal's frankness 
and tolerance are recalled by a friend. D.F.W. 


89-576. Traylor, Eleanor W. “An the Resurrection, Let it Be Complete”: The Achievement of Larry 
Neal ( A Bibliography of a Critical Imagination), Callaloo, 8, 1, 1985, 36-69. Numerous passages 
quoted from the works of Larry Neal help provide a bibliographical impression of his ideological, 
aesthetic, political and literary impact on his generation of black artists. Neal's life and thought 
define a nexus of Afro-American life, history, and culture. D.F.W. 


89-577. Traylor, Eleanor W. An Annotated Bibliography of the Works of Larry (Lawrence Paul) 
Neal, Callaloo, 8, 1, 1985, 265-73. [A variety of Neal's literary and critical works are briefly 
annotated.] D.F.W. 


Frank Norris 


89-578. Hochman, Barbara. Loss, Habit, Obsession: The Governing Dynamic of MCTEAGUE, 
SAmF, 14, 2, 1986, 179-90. Norris’s novel centers on the fear of loss, and on greed and habit as 
protective responses shielding characters from instability and change. Chaos, obsession, and 
crime follow the disruption of habit or routine, and reveal the vulnerability of the self. E.E.W. 


89-579. Leitz, Robert C., III. A CHRISTMAS IN THE TRANSVAAL: An Addition to the Norris 
Canon, SAmF, 14, 2, 1986, 221-4. Norris reported an episode that presented in microcosm the 
situation in 1896-97 between the British and the Boer forces on the eve of the second war. [The 
entire report follows as written by Norris.] E.E.W. 


Flannery O'Connor 


89-580. Drake, Robert. The Lady Frum Somewhere: Flannery O'Connor Then and Now, ModA, 
29, 3, 1985, 212-23. Flannery O'Connor is different from other 20th-century American writers in 
her respect for difference and for place. Although not a major writer, much of the real value of her 
work lies in her rootedness in the South and in her Christianity. J.A.R. 


89-581. Kane, Richard. Positive Destruction in the Fiction of Flannery O'Connor, SLJ, 20, 1, 1987, 
45-60. Facing her own slow physical destruction from a lingering disease, O'Connor suggests that 
destruction can be positive, violence instructive, and evil the agent of good, a pattern appearing 
repeatedly in her fiction. E.E.W. 


89-582. Petry, Alice Hall. Julian and O'Connor's EVERYTHING THAT RISES MUST 
CONVERGE, SAmF, 15, 1, 1987, 101-8. O'Connor may have found in the emperor Julian the 
Apostate not only confirmation but inspiration for her fictional Julian. Both Julians are alike in 
temperament, character, and personal situation, alike too in using intellectualism, reason, and 
education in their attempts to deny Christ. Both become withdrawn, have an impulse to self- 
destruction, leave the harshness of reality for the more comfortable world of books, and show 
duplicity in their support for social minorities. E.E.W. 


Eugene O'Neill 
89-583. Egri, Peter. Epic Retardation and Diversion: Hemingway, Strindberg and O'Neill, ZAA, 
33, 4, 1985, 324-30. Goethe's category of the retrogressive motif, which distances the action from 
its goal and is used in epic (as distinct from the progressive motif, which advances the action and is 
used in drama) has in the 20th century occurred in other genres, especially drama. In Strange 
Interlude, O'Neill frequently uses epic retardation: through the sheer scale of the action and the 
length of time it takes for events to resolve themselves; through the interruption of dramatic 
scenes by the writer himself; and through the suspension of the action in order to portray the 
characters’ inner thoughts. The play thus exemplifies Hegel’s concept of history as the result of a 
multiplicity of individual efforts, which nevertheless differs from the wishes of the individuals 
involved. D.M J. 
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Greg Orr 
See 89-629. 
Walker Percy 


89-584. Brinkmeyer, Robert H., Jr. Waiker Percy's LANCELOT: Discovery Through Dialogue, 
Renascence, 40, 1, 1987, 30-42. Lancelot takes the form of a confession in a sense of confession as 
a "dramatized crisis of self-consciousness" that ultimately embodies an attempt to understand 
oneself and the world through dialogue with another person. The heart of the novel, by this 
reading, becomes not Lance's acts of death and destruction that he committed a year before the 
time of the narrative, but his perceptions of these events and his interactions with Percival, who is 
also seeking “redefinition.” Through their dialogue Lance and Percival emerge fuller and more 
open men, but neither man's growth is over or ever can be at the end of the novel. G.A.C. 


89-585. Pearson, Michael. Language and Love in Walker Percy's THE SECOND COMING, SLJ, 
20, 1, 1987, 89-100. With a style that is precise and laconic, Percy's novel is primarily a study of 
consciousness. It joins technique and theme to recapture the world through language. If 
metaphor is literature's lovemaking between world and word, Percy's novel is a powerful 
metaphor of the nature of love. E.E.W. 


Ann Petry 


89-586. Weir, Sybil. THE NARROWS: A Black New England Novel, SAmF, 15, 1, 1987, 81-93. 
Petry sees white society as hollow, and insists that the past and its consequences determine the 
present. In her modern-day Calvinistic novel she argues that America's original sin is slavery and 
racism, and that in the United States racial and sexual politics are so intertwined that both blacks 
and whites go into blind rage over a love affair between a black man and a white woman. Only the 
black mother seems able to transcend rage and reach forgiveness. E.E.W. 


Ezra Pound 


89-587. Hoogestraat, Jane. “Akin to Nothing But Language”: Pound, and Laforgue, and 
Logopoeia, ELH, 51, 1, 1988, 259-85. Recent criticism has ignored Laforgue's influence on Pound 
and the importance of logopoeia in his thought about the diction of poetry. The Frenchman's 
influence and that of logopoeia on the Cantos exist chiefly in poetic theory as Pound abandons 
both the decadence and satire of Laforgue. Logopoeia does not merely endorse free play with 
words but, rather, defines a poetry derived almost wholly from other texts, modified by the 
associations elicited by these and the speaker's attitude toward them. It merits attention in 
helping us to read the Cantos rightly. J.S.P. 


Thomas Pynchon 


89-588. Palmeria, Frank. Neither Literally Nor as Metaphor: Pynchon's THE CRYING OF LOT 
49 and THE STRUCTURE OF SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTIONS, ELH, 54, 4, 1987, 979-99. Like 
Thomas Kuhn in Revolutions and Frank Kermode in The Sense of an Ending: Studies in the 
Theory of Fiction, Thomas Pynchon is interested in the way that paradigms (scientific and 
literary) determine perception. In Lot 49 he offers an explanation of entropy while raising 
expectations of meaning that are satisfied only partially if at all, with puns replacing 
metaphors. J.S.P. 


Kenneth Rexroth 


89-589. Gutierrez, Donald. Keeping an Eye on Nature: Kenneth Rexroth's FALLING LEAVES : 
AND EARLY SNOWS, AP, 1, 2, 1984, 60-4. Taking the reader beyond an actual nature by 
rendering it with a vivid clearness, Kenneth Rexroth both opposes the natural world to human 
society and employs it as critique of human shortcomings. Rexroth performs this critique by de- 
emphasizing the egoistic observer and using nature as an escape from worldly folly and a stable 
refuge where natural change hints at the possibility of change for human life. J.LeB. 
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Philip Roth 


89-590. Kellman, Steven G. Philip Roth's Ghost Writer, CLS, 21, 2, 1984, 175-85. Acknowledging 
himself a disciple of Kafka, Roth initially shared with Kafka an obsession with family 
relationships and personal privacy, a tendency to draw on autobiographical material, an 
ambivalence toward his Jewish heritage, and a characteristic realism, humor, and sexuality. In his 
later fiction, however, Roth emancipated himself from Kafka. E.E.W. 


J.D. Salinger 


89-591. Gillespie, Elgy. Catcher in the Court, NS, Nov. 13, 1987, 13. J.D. Salinger's insistence that 
Ian Hamilton remove excerpts from his letters in J.D. Salinger: A Writing Life has resulted in the 
letters being copied and copyrighted in the Library of Congress. The court record resulting from 
the case provides both the original letters and Hamilton's paraphrases. The case, involving use of 
letters in public collections, will have repercussions on publishing. R. Emmett Tyrrell, pointing 
out that Salinger's work is overrated, may explain why Salinger stopped publishing. Perhaps he is 
aware of this and feels the over-adulation. His stories in which characters are obsessed with the 


loss of innocence may suggest that Salinger himself never wished to grow up. R.E.W. 
Carl Sandburg 

See 89-16. 
Sam Shepard 


89-592. Nightingale, Benedict. Passion Play, NS, Oct. 12, 1984, 34. In Fool for Love, Sam 
Shepard shows the end of the American quest for incompatible things: self-fulfillment and 
security. In True West, he showed that each brother is insufficient in character. Moreover, the 
American home is no coy refuge as it was in The Curse of the Starving Class. This latest play raises 
the question of whether imagination is the best refuge from the world. R.E.W. 


Leslie Marmon Silko 


89-593. Ruppert, James. The Reader's Lessons in CEREMONY, AzQ, 44, 1, 1988, 78-85. Tayo, a 
Native American suffering battle fatigue, is healed through a Laguna ceremony, which brings 
unity to his fragmented experiences and frees him from the constraints of time, space, and 
individuality. He realizes that his own spiritual aridity and that of the Lagunas are one and the 
same and that he and his pueblo can be healed only if he assumes the mythic identity of rain 
bringer. The novel requires both White and Native American readers to participate in one 
another's vision of human experience and enjoins them to work together to defeat the “witches,” 
or destroyers, of human feeling and unity. W.B. 


89-594, St. Andrews, B.A. Healing the Witchery: Medicine in Silko's CEREMONY, AzQ, 44, 1, 
1988, 86-94. Tayo, a Native American veteran of World War II, is healed by a Laguna medicine 
man after Western medicine, which treats mind and body separately, has failed. Amerindian 
medicine is holistic, assuming that the body can be cured only by healing the spirit and that any 
Sickness afflieting an individual afflicts his tribe. Through ceremonies that break down linear 
divisions between natural and supernatural, Tayo assumes the role of a hero, committed to 
defeating the “witches,” or forces of illness and evil, that have brought drought, Jiterally and 
spiritually, to the Laguna Pueblo. W.B. 


Lee Smith 


89-595. Jones, Suzanne W. City Folks in Hoot Owl Holler: Narrative Strategy in Lee Smith's 
ORAL HISTORY, SL], 20, 1, 1987, 101-12. Smith reveals the dangers of categorizing people by 
where they live. She celebrates the distinctiveness of place as she affectionately presents 
Appalachia through the voices of her mountain people to show the function of storytelling in a 
community. E.E.W. 
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Gary Snyder 


89-596. Martin, Julia. The Pattern Which Connects: Metaphor in Gary Snyder's Later Poetry, 
WAL, 22, 2, 1987, 99-123. Metaphors, particularly those associated with the Goddess, give 
connective patterning to Snyder's later poetry, establish a metaperspective on binary oppositions, 
reveal his metaphoric view of things, and support his concept of the poet as myth-handler- 
healer. E.E.W. 


89-597, Schultz, Robert and David Wyatt. Gary Snyder and the Curve of Return, VQR, 62, 4, 
1986, 681-94. Snyder's career is expressed by turning and returning: what is passing and lost, what 
Is collective and graspable. From his first book, Riprap, for 15 years he expressed the themes that 
all form is stay, place is fiction, stresses are without end. Mountains and Rivers Without End is a 
turning away in rumination upon his values. Axe Handles stresses homesteading, not hitchhiking, 
and community, nature, and institutions. It shows a concern for the inevitable retribution from 
ravaged nature. Its best lyric is Songs for Gaia with its speech rhythms, heightened moments of 
perception, and prized moments of losing oneself even while involved in community. R.E.W. 


Gertrude Stein 
See 89-404. 
John Steinbeck 


89-598. Ditsky, John. Steinbeck's "European" Play-Novella: THE MOON IS DOWN, SteinbQ, 
20, 1-2, 1987, 9-18. Critics who see Steinbeck in terms of naturalistic practice miss the fact of his 
ability to innovate. The Moon Is Down (1953) does have generalities, ideals, and speeches as critics 
have charged, but its success rests on its ability to make a dramatic and universal statement 
recognized by occupied countries in WW II. E.E.W. 


89-599, Hughes, Roberts S., Jr. Steinbeck's TRAVELS WITH CHARLEY and AMERICA AND 
AMERICANS, SteinbQ, 20, 3-4, 1987, 76-88. Although American and Americans (1966) is a more 
thorough attempt than Travels with Charley (1962) to analyze a people and their nation, both are 
an intimate record of Steinbeck himself and his art; in both the underlying tone is strongly 
optimistic and affirmative, and both speak out in favor of America at home and abroad.E.E.W. 


89-600. Owens, Louis D. Winter in Paris: John Steinbeck's PIPPIN IV, SteinbQ, 20, 1-2, 1987, 
18-25. Steinbeck's late novella The Short Reign of Pippin IV: A Fabrication (1957), a satire on 
French politics, is essentially a ritual purification in the deceptive form of light satire that is 
actually aimed at Àmerica's complacent materialism and cynical opportunism in the Eisenhower 
era. E.E.W. 


89-601. Pressman, Richard S. "Theme Horses — We're Men”: Social Tendency and Counter- 
Tendency in THE GRAPES OF WRATH, SteinbQ, 19, 3&4, 1986, 71-9. Steinbeck's The Grapes 
of Wrath (1939) is torn between his individualistic biological beliefs and collectivist politics. His 
efforts to solve the contradiction between irreconcilable ideologies inform his greatest 


work. E.E.W. 
Robert Stone 
See 89-626. 
Allen Tate 
See 89-559. 
James Tate 


89-602. Revell, Donald. The Desperate Buck and Wing: James Tate and the Failure of Ritual, 
WHR, 38, 4, 1984, 372-9, Voicing a sorrow and unable to find consolation, Tate uses imagery and 
language to expose the failure of ritual to deal with death and assuage grief. E.E.W. 
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Douglas Thayer 


. 89-603. Jorgensen, B.W. Romantic Lyric Form and Western Mormon Experience in the Stories of 
Douglas Thayer, WAL, 22, 1, 1987, 33-49. Stories in Thayer’s Under the Cottonwoods (1977) 
characteristically follow a male protagonist’s introspection and retrospection during a brief but 
significant interval in life. Although Thayer’s use of the Romantic strategy raises literary 
questions, the lyric mode seems not to interfere with the narrative and central religious mythos of 
fall and redemption. E.E.W. 


James Thurber 


89-604. Secore, Robert. Walter Mitty and Lord Jim, ELN, 25, 1, 1987, 74-7. Mitty's courtroom 
fantasy connects via "cur" with Jim's trial; Thurber takes structural hints from Lord Jim. P.K. 


Jean Toomer 


89-605. Byrd, Rudolph P. Jean Toomer and the Afro- American Literary Tradition, Callaloo, 8, 2, 
1985, 310-19. Popular identification of Jean Toomer with the Afro-American literary tradition, 
specifically the “New Negro Movement," is erroneous and should be corrected by attention to 
Toomer’s own statements about his literary and social intentions. Toomer sought an 
"American," not a "Negro American,” literary identity. D.F.W. 


89-606. Caldeira, Maria Isabel. Jean Toomer's CANE: the Anxiety of the Modern Artist, Callaloo, 
8, 3, 1985, 544-50. Cane depicts Toomer's response to the confrontation of Western (white) 
culture and blood minority culture. The resulting tension or anxiety is seen in the polarities of 
Cane. D.F.W. 


89-607. Solard, Alain. Myth and Narrative Fiction in CANE: BLOOD BURNING MOON, 
Callaloo, 8, 3, 1985, 551-62. The elements of Toomer's narrative of racial conflict operate on 
multiple levels — mythic, natural, individual, social. Though the text is a protest against historical 
racial conflict, it also offers a universal, mythic-poetic vision of man's alienation from himself and 
his community. This is especially clear in the Blood-Burning Moon section of Cane. D.F.W. 


John Updike 


89-608. Chanley, Steven M. Quest for Order in PIGEON FEATHERS: Updike's Use of Christian 
Mythology, AzQ, 43, 3, 1987, 251-63. Reading a passage in H.G. Wells's Outline of History 
denying Jesus's divinity, teen-aged David Kerns becomes terrified that his soul may not survive 
death. Successively, David seeks reassurance by consulting a dictionary, praying for a sign, 
questioning his catechism instructor, and reading the Bible and Plato's Allegory of the Cave. 
Struck by the beauty of feathers of pigeons he has shot, David has an ambiguous revelation that 
enables him to accept death as part of God's plan. Symbolically, he attains manhood; but by 
finding personal relevance in Christian mythology, he loses individuality. W.B. 


Alice Walker 
See 89-626. 
Gordon Weaver 


89-609. Kennedy, Thomas E. Nuts, Bolts, and Sheer Plod: Án Interview With Gordon Weaver, 
WHR, 38, 4, 1984, 363-71. [Interviews, Montpelier, Vermont, 1983-1984, and frequent 
correspondence.] What an experience means subjectively to a person is more important than how 
it can be described objectively by a novelist in fiction's ongoing concern with time and human 
identity. E.E.W. 


Eudora Welty 


89-610. Hargrove, Nancy D. Portrait of an Assassin: Eudora Welty's WHERE IS THE VOICE 
COMING FROM?, SLJ, 20, 1, 1987, 74-88. In her short story based on the 1963 assassination of 
Medgar Evers, Welty uses internal dramatic monologue, repetition, and symbolic imagery to let 
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the narrator reveal himself as the assassin, a man of no honor and no self-esteem, desperate for 
recognition and filled with hatred. Welty's fictional recreation of the killer is uncannily accurate, 
remarkable in that she wrote and published the story before details of his life, actions, and 
personality were actually known. E.E.W. 


89-611. Mortimer, Gail L. "The Way to Get There”: Journeys and Destinations in the Stories of 
Eudora Welty, SLJ, 19, 2, 1987, 61-9. In focusing on the destination, one misses the truth and 
pleasure to be found along the journey's way. Welty's motif of journeys and destinations, of 
means and ends, also suggests that one who attempts to evade destinations tempts fate. E.E.W. 


89-612. Walter, James. The Fate of the Story Teller in Eudora Weity’s THE HITCH-HIKERS, 
SCRev, 2, 1, 1985, 57-70. Using parallel plots Welty writes of the spiritual, emotional and physical 
struggle of two sets of characters. As each plot plays off the other, she conquers — dramatically 
defeats evil. L.M.M. 


Glenway Wescott 


89-613. Rosco, Jerry. An American Treasure: Glenway Wescott's THE PILGRIM HAWK, LitR, 
31, 2, 1988, 133-42. Glenway Wescott himself considers The Pilgrim Hawk to be his most original 
work. The praise it has received from different sources is deserved. J.A.R. 


Nathanael West 


89-614. Strychacz, Thomas. Making Sense of Hollywood: Mass Discourses and the Literary Order 
in Nathanael West's THE DAY OF THE LOCUST, WAL, 22, 2, 1987, 149-62. West's insight into 
Hollywood is apparent in his novel's powerless characters completely shaped by mass media and 
incapable of anything but projecting pre-existent fictions expressed in botched performances, 
incoherence, and fragmentation. E.E.W. 


Edith Wharton 


89-615. Gargano, James W. Tableaux of Renunciation: Wharton's Use of THE SHAUGHRAN in 
THE AGE OF INNOCENCE, SAmF, 15, 1, 1987, I-11. Using two dramatic spectacles — 
Gounod's opera Faust, and Boucicault's once-famous play The Shaughran — Wharton projects 
two contrasting motifs and makes restraint, self-denial, and renunciation the theme of her novel 
as her protagonist vacillates between rebellion and social conformity. E.E.W. 


89-616. Lambert, Deborah G. THE HOUSE OF MIRTH: Readers Respond, TSWL, 4, 1, 1985, 
69-82. Resurrected in the 1970s as a feminist classic, Wharton's novel, published in 1905, has 
engendered heated controversy ever since. The analysis here neither concurs with the negative 
moral judgments of early critics nor with the moral approval granted by feminists, but sees The 
House of Mirth as a feminist novel of revolutionary import because of the demands it continues to 
make on readers, such as awareness of literary and social expectations. J.L.B. 


89-617. Tuttleton, James W. Mocking Fate: Romantic Idealism in Edith Wharton's THE REEF, 
SNovel, 19, 4, 1987, 459-74. The Reef reflects Wharton's unresolved erotic feelings for Morton 
Fullerton, “illuminating the ironies of sexual passion and jealousy." L.M.S. 


John Edgar Wideman 


89-618. Berben, Jacqueline. Beyond Discourse: The Unspoken Versus Words in the Fiction of John 
Edgar Wideman, Callaloo, 8, 3, 1985, 525-34. Hiding Place employs alternating direct and 
indirect narration to contrast a world of harsh poverty with one of dreamlike security. Verbal 
statement is shown to be inferior to a variety of non-verbal communications, and Clement and 
Bess, characters who mistrust speech, are shown superior to Tommy, whose gift to talk proves 
incapable of earning him satisfaction. D.F.W. 


Sylvia Wilkerson 


89-619. Pair, Joyce M. Growing Up Female: The Creative Pattern of Sylvia Wilkerson, SLJ, 19, 
2, 1987, 47-53. Wilkerson's novels focus on women's problems of adolescence, gender 
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identification, and social patterning as seen in the roles of female protagonists who escape the 
rural conventionality and ignorance created by the lower-class Southern patriarchy imprisoning 
them. E.E.W. 


Tennessee Williams 


89-620. Adler, Thomas P. When Ghosts Supplant Memories: Tennessee Williams’ CLOTHES 
FORASUMMER HOTEL, SL], 19, 2, 1987, 5-19. Glass Menagerie and Summer Hotel are linked 
through their titles, their authorial discussions of dramaturgy, and their depiction of a world of 
delusions as a retreat from the threat of reality. Both plays become Williams's own 
apologiae, E.E.W. 


William Carlos Williams 


89-621. Yang, Vincent. Chinese Nature Imagery in Williams’ “The Widow's Lament in 
Springtime", CLS, 20, 2, 1983, 194-202. A comparison of Williams' poem and the lyrics of Li 
Qingzhao, great woman poet of China in the eleventh century, shows that Williams employs the 
popular Chinese theme of bereavement and uses traditional Chinese poetic images and symbols 
such as the enclosed courtyard, the grass, the blossoms, and the woman's spiritual and physical 
confinement from which death offers the only escape. E.E.W. 


See also. 89-23, 423, 540. 
Richard Wright 


89-622. Davis, Jane. More Force than Human: Richard Wright's Female Characters, Obsidian Il, 
1, 3, 1986, 68-83. Women in Wright's novels are depicted in a limited and negative way. Female 
characters control and threaten men either directly (because of their independence) or indirectly 
(because of their economic and emotional dependency on men). Examples of both forms of 
female power over male characters are drawn from Native Son, The Outsider, and The Long 
Dream. Male-female relationships in these novels are shown to be ultimately unsatisfactory, and 
female behavior is judged solely from a male perspective. H.T.S. 


89-623. Hakutani, Yoshinobu. Richard Wright's Experiment in Naturalism and Satire: LAWD 
TODAY, SAmF, 14, 2, 1986, 165-78. Wright's novel fails as an experiment in Naturalism, but it 
succeeds as cynical satire. Its main character, Jake, is an anti-hero, a caricature of the average 
man, black or white, unable to think for himself, the victim of an urban society. E.E.W. 


89-624. Maduka, Chidi. /rony and Vision in Richard Wright's THE OUTSIDER, WHR, 38, 2, 
1984, 161-9. Wright's negative vision is not necessarily sustained by a nihilistic worldview. 
Through corrective irony he attacks communism and the American socio-political establishment, 
and suggests that American society needs meaningful human values. E.E.W. 


Bibliography 


89-625. Rowell, Charles H. and William Lyne. Studies in Afro- American Literature: An Annual 
Annotated Bibliography, 1984, Callaloo, 8, 3, 1985, 630-60. [The bibliography reflects keen 
interest 1n scholarly consideration of works by numerous Afro-American authors.] D.F.W. 
Fiction 
89-626. Elliott, Emory. History and Willin DOG SOLDIERS, SABBATICAL, and THE COLOR 
PURPLE, AzQ, 43, 3, 1987, 197-217. Contemporary Ámerican novels, generally, are either 
neorealistic or self-reflexive. In neorealistic novels, like Robert Stones Dog Soldiers, characters’ 
lives are usually determined by the historical context. Self-reflexive novels, like John Barth's 
Sabbatical, are more optimistic about the potential for human freedom: the act of writing enables 
people to prevail, even in a corrupt, dehumanizing society. Alice Walker is one ofa few important 
writers whose fiction is at once neorealistic and self-reflexive. While the black women 
protagonists of The Color Purple are drawn realistically, they, like the protagonists of Sabbatical, 
learn to shape their destinies through the process of writing. In their letters, Celie and Nettie 
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rewrite white male history from a black, female viewpoint. W.B. 


89-627. Klotz, Günther. Critical Realism and the Study of the American Novel between the Wars, 
ZAA, 33, 2, 1985, 133-44. Recent Marxist criticism has examined the novels of critical realism 
written in the 1920's and 30's, finding considerable underlying similarities between conventional 
and innovative novels. For critical realism is “not a style or a structural pattern; it is an attitude 
questioning “the ruling ideology and the ruling social practices." Thus the apparently old- 
fashioned methodology of Dreiser's 4n American Tragedy (1925) is working towards the same 
end as the structurally innovative Manhattan Transfer (1925) of Dos Passos. And when this line of 
development finally declined, it could be taken up and adapted by younger proletarian and Afro- 
American writers. D.M J. 


Poetry 


89-628. Ehrhart, WD (sic.) Soldier-Poets of the Vietnam War, VOR, 63, 2, 1987, 246-65. 
Winning Heats and Minds (1972) is the volume against which all other Vietnam War poetry was 
judged, its most noteworthy poets being Basil Paquet and Michael Casey. Other collections 
include D.C. Berry's saigon cemetery (sic), among the best of the Vietnam poems; MacAvoy 
Layne's How Audie Murphy Died in Vietnam; Bryan Alec Floyd's The Long War Dead; and a new 
anthology, Demilitarized Zones, which includes additional work by poets in the first anthology 
and newcomers. Other poetry includes Walter McDonald's Caliban in Blue; John Balaban's After 
Our War, offering the different perspective of a non-combatant, relief worker immersed in 
Vietnamese culture; Gerald McCarthy's War Story; Bruce Weigl's 4 Romance, a somewhat 
oblique approach to the war; Walter McDonald's Burning the Fence, which like Balaban's Blue 
Mountain shows memories of Vietnam amid other subjects; and D.F. Brown's Returning Fire, 
which shows a skilled practitioner. Weigl's The Monkey Wars accepts buried emotions, arising, 
as did other war poetry, out of a sense of betrayal of ideals. R.E.W. 


89-629. Harris, Peter. A Shelter, A Kingdom, A Half-Promised Land: Three Poets in Mid-Career, 
VOR, 63, 3, 1987, 426-36. Thomas Lux, Greg Orr and Laura Jensen bear moral witness. Lux's 
Half-Promised Land displays mature innocence in poems about children. Orr's We Must Makea 
Kingdom of It shows the dialectical brooding gulf between body and soul, matter and spirit. 
Precisions of image appear as with that of bones in The Fifth Month which displays a blues singer 
descending into fear, loss, darkness and evil. Jensen's Shelter shows a hard-won perspective on 
mental illness. She is poignantly lyrical in the meditation on mercy, While the Cherry Tree is 
Flowering. R.E.W. 


89-630. Pinsky, Robert. American Poetry and American Life, Shenandoah, 37, 3, 1987, 81-99. 
[Essay originally delivered as a Glasgow Lecture, Washington and Lee University, 1986.] As 
modern American poetry responds to American life, it simultaneously critiques its own 
“unsettled role" within that life. This self-criticism pits “the old, aristocratic authority" of 
poetry's past against “a powerful, shifting social reality," bridging the gap with a “formal 
heteroglossia" or fluidity. The work of Wallace Stevens, James Wright, Philip Levine, Jean 
Toomer, James McMichael, and Anne Winters employs "the widest range of contrasts" 
— culturally mixed linguistic elements, levels of syntax, kinds of knowledge, traditional 
rhythms and their breakage, spoken vs. written constructions, formality vs. informality 
— to reflect American culture's eclecticism and to define the poet's place within that 
culture. B.K.H. 


89-631. Santos, Sherod. Recent Poetry, WHR, 36, 1, 1982, 45-58. American poets in 
recent decades threw off many traditional constraints, and poetry in their hands has become a 
changing medium, as is apparent in the work of four women writers. Marcia Southwick seeks to 
discover style. Wendy Salinger's work shows an ambivalence not so much in style as in 
concentration. Susan Wood's poetry is quiet, withdrawn, monochromatic, impressive in its 
graceful free-verse. Some of Carol Muske's strongest poems grow out of her anger and 
frustration. E.E.W. 
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Prose 


89-632. Peck, David. Joseph North and the Proletarian Reportage of the 1930's, ZA A, 33, 3, 1985, 
210-20. North’s definition of “reportage” in 1935 as “three-dimensional reporting" which “helps 
the reader feel the fact” applies not only to his own work but also to much that appeared in the 
radical New Masses, as also in liberal journals such as The Nation. The vital quality, though, was 
the ability to feel from within, rather than to describe from outside, however vividly, and it is this 
that ultimately limits the quality of James Agee's Let Us Now Praise Famous Men (1941). Meridel 
Le Sueur's J was Marching (1934), on the other hand, gives a graphic account of her own gradual 
involvement in the revolutionary fervour of the marching strikers. D.M J. 


General 


89-633. Sanders, Scott P. Southwestern Gothic: Alienation, Integration, and Rebirth in the Works 
of Richard Shelton, Rudolfo Anaya, and Leslie Silko, WeS, 4, 2, 1987, 36-53. A culture experiences 
gothicism when a great gulf separates its present from its past. A strong gothic strain runs through 
the literature of the American Southwest where today Anglo, Chicano, and Indian struggle to 
understand their land, themselves, and each other. The geologic gothicism of the Sonoran desert 
darkens Shelton's poetry. Anaya's novel explores the violent dichotomies of his Chicano heritage. 
Silko tells the epic story of the Indian, whose gothicism in one part of a circular journey to 
light. E.E.W. 


Black Studies 


89-634. Smith, Gary. The Black Protest Ballad, Obsidian II, 1, 3, 1986, 54-67. The Black 
American protest ballad exploits many aspects of the traditional English ballad form. As a folk 
art form, the ballad draws upon and reinforces folk and oral traditions, and uses simplicity, 
directness, and drama to create a vehicle of social protest. The ballads of Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
Sterling Brown, Gwendolyn Brooks, and Robert Hayden illustrate the emphasis of Black 
American ballads on themes of social injustice, combined with a redemptive mythology of 
individual heroes who fight against such injustice. Black American ballads conform to English 
ballad traditions of rhyme and meter, but differ in their endings, which typically place blame on 
society rather than on an individual villain who is justly punished. H.T.S. 


Humour and Satire 


89-635. Widmer, Kingsley. Twisting American Comedy: Henry Miller and Nathanael West, 
Among Others, AzQ, 43, 3, 1987, 218-30. According to Hamlin Hill, American humor has, from 
the beginning, been divided into satiric, pessimistic high culture humor and optimistic mass- 
culture humor. Because of the crassness and hypocrisy of American rhetoric and institutions, 
only comedy expressing outrage deserves intelligent consideration. Thus, the bitter humor of 
Twain's later years is more valuable than his optimistic humor, beloved by mainstream America. 
Andre Breton's intellectual, radical, blasphemous black humor gave both Henry Miller and 
Nathanael West the means to expose America's pathological optimism. Both twist surrealistically 
such mainstream Ámerican comic motifs as the innocent adolescent traveler, con games, dreams 
of success, religious enthusiasm. W.B. 


Women's Studies 


89-636. Low, Virginia. When Illness Is Metaphor, LitR, 31, 1, 1987, 53-9. Depression, illness and 
suffering are dominant motifs in the writing of women. Nancy Mairs's Plaintext, a good example 
of this, is a book which both represents female depression and works to change the conditions 
which make it inevitable. J.A.R. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
AFRICA 
Fiction 


89-637. Nikiforova, Irina D. The Development and Distinctive Features of Forms of the Novel in 
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African Literature, RAL, 18, 4, 1987, 422-33. A phenomenon of the twentieth century, the 
African novel appeared in countries that previously had no written literature of their own. 
African writers educated in the West write historical and social novels concerned with racial and 
economic problems and the destiny of the country, while less educated writers generally follow the 
African oral tradition and produce stories about everyday private life, picaresque tales, market 
novels, and folkloric fiction, didactic and formulaic, replete with stylistic cliches. E.E.W. 


89-638. Vavilov, Vladimir N. Prose Genres in the Making in African English-Language Literature, 
RAL, 18, 4, 1987, 434-46. The autobiographical novel or long short story was the earliest genre to 
appear in English-language African literature. Now there are novels of everyday life, picaresque 
tales, literary fairytales, borderline stories that, as products of folkloric material and modern 
artistic thought, defy classification, novels of social consciousness, and the now emerging genre of 
the psychological novel. All testify to the awakening African self-consciousness. E.E.W. 


Bibliography 
89-639. Westley, David. African-Language Literature in English Translation: An Annotated 
Bibliography, RAL, 18, 4, 1987, 499-509. Literature in African language has been neglected 


because of the obvious language barriers, but today much of that literature has been translated 
into English and is available to scholars, as the extensive bibliography shows. E.E.W. 


89-640. Dissertations, RAL, 18, 4, 1987, 528-33. [Lists 96 doctoral dissertations, most of them 
from 1985-86, now listed and available through Dissertation Abstracts International and 
University Microfilms for scholars of African literature.] E.E.W. 


89-641. Berrian, Brenda F. An Update: Bibliography of Twelve African Women Writers, RAL, 19, 
2, 1988, 206-31. The bibliography of Anglophone women writers extends and revises the 
previously published bibliography [RAL 12 (1981): 214-36.] E.E,W. 


89-642. Chimombo, Steve. Creative Writing in Malawi: A Bibliography, RAL, 18, 3, 1987, 336-9. 
[The literature of Malawi appears in English as well as Chichewa and Tumbuka. The first half of 
this bibliography gives the titles of English works by Malawi authors. Included are novels, short 
stories, poetry, and drama.] E.E.W. 


Literary History 


89-643. Schipper, Mineka. National Literatures and Literary History, RAL, 18, 3, 1987, 280-92. 
One who wants to write a literary history of Africa needs to consider literary polysystems, 
national feelings and nationalism, nation literatures, cultures, relations, the job of writing, the 
task of a literary historian, national versus international aspects, the language problem, and 
political realities. E.E.W. 


Women's Studies 


89-644. Stratton, Florence. The Shallow Grave: Archetypes of Female Experience in African 
Fiction, RAL, 19, 2, 1988, 143-69, Comparisons of literary works by Victorian women and those 
by African women show similar psychological and artistic responses, impulses, and imagery, and 
suggest the hypothesis that the similarity of findings in two such dissimilar societies may result 
from a cultural constant: patriarchy. E.E.W. 


Folklore 


89-645. Nyamende, Abner. Sacrifice in the Work of Some African Writers, EinA, 14, 2, 1987, 59- 
73. Sacrifice in African literature can mean either giving up something of value to reach an 
Objective, or making a ritual offering to a supernatural authority. It is expressed by a person who 
gives his life to save a community, or by a woman in marriage and motherhood, or by a hero who 
loses life to secure a better future after death, or by a people who seek continued linkage with the 
soil. In any event, it brings a mystical sense of pride even as it raises questions about its ultimate 
worth. E.E.W. 
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AUSTRALIA 
Patrick White 


89-646. Laigle, Geneviéve. Patrick White et le corps humain [and the Human Body], EA, 38, 3, 
1985, 266-76. All Patrick White's references to the body express revulsion and torture, and this 
can be explained by his homosexuality, with the disparity between his masculine body and his 
feminine, and the resulting leitmotiv of incest in his work. Turning to a transcendental world, his 
characters look towards their liberation from the body in death as offering the strongest impulses 
of life, so that to become nothing is, by the same token, to become everything. In contrast, the 
body is repeatedly seen in terms of a knife, or cutting-edge, which acts divisively upon existence. 
(In French.) D.MJ. 
Fiction 
89-647. Breen, Jennifer. Women at Work, NS, July 8, 1983, 24-5. The novels of Katharine 
Susannah Prichard are of most interest in showing the interaction of characters with paid work, 
trade unionism, or politics. Black Opal (1921), Working Bullocks (1926), and Huxby's Circus 
(1930) deal with miners against capitalists, Communist agitation, and emancipated working 
women. Kylie Tennant's Tiburon (1935), set in the outback, deals with a strike. Christina Stead's 
Seven Poor Men of Sydney (1934) presents feminine injustice, but her Cotter's England (1966) 
with its bisexual heroine parodies masculine power more strongly. In the stories of Nellie Dunn, 
Up the Junction (1963), women are shown at work. By contrast, British women writers such as 
Elizabeth Bowen and Barbara Pym explore only part of women's existence. British fiction with 
exceptions such as Elizabeth Gaskell's North and South has seen women's contributions in terms 
of the inwardness of love or of domestic life. R.E.W. 


GHANA 
Ayi Kwei Armah 


89-648. Lazarus, Neil. Pessimism of the Intellect, Optimism of the Will: A reading of Ayi Kwei 
Armah's THE BEAUTIFUL ONES ARE NOT YET BORN, RAL, 18, 2, 1987, 137-75. Based on 
the difficult relationship of affirmative vision to degraded reality, the novel suggests that man 
must accept the only world that is, understand that life can be judged only in terms of its social 
morality, and elect to live for “the beautiful ones" of the future, for freedom lies in that way 
alone. E.E.W. 


89-649. Sekyi-Otu, Ato. "Toward Anoa... Not Back to Anoa”: The Grammar of Revolutionary 
Homecoming in TWO THOUSAND SEASONS, RAL, 18, 2, 1987, 192-214. Critics who read 
Armah's novel as an allegory governed by the messianic triad of origin, fall, and redemption 
misread it. It is, rather, an example of a story without end, a disavowal of knowledge of origins, a 
grammar of vatic utterance, but, too, a climactic affirmation of regeneration. E.E.W. 


89-650. Wright, Derek. FRAGMENTS: The Akan Background, RAL, 18, 2, 1987, 176-91. 
Armah’s recourse to Akan mythology and ritual demonstrates how far Ghana has strayed from 
ancestral beliefs and human values. The novel undermines and then destroys the traditional Akan 
world view. E.E.W. 


Efua Sutherland 


89-651. Wilentz, Gay. Writing for the Children: Orature, Tradition, and Community in Efua 
Sutherland's FORIWA, RAL, 19, 2, 1988, 182-96. Sutherland focuses on issues that include the 
kind of values being passed on to children, the importance of orature and literature in revitalizing 
rural communities and resolving cultural conflicts, and women's role in transmitting culture and 
strengthening the bonds between African past and future generations, E.E.W. 


IRELAND 
Samuel Beckett 
89-652. Nightingale, Benedict. Staring the Darkness Down, NS, May 16, 1986, 26-7. (rev.-art.: 
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Samuel Beckett, The Complete Dramatic Work [Faber, 1986].) A consistency of content 
distinguishes the plays whether early or late. Though they get more terse, the same intricate 
patterns emerge. Beckett's opinion is that humankind has been dumped on for inscrutable 
reasons. If this view is inimical to a socialist faith, he is, nevertheless, sensitive to suffering. 
Imaginative courage confronts an uncanny, dark universe. R.E.W. 


Elizabeth Bowen 


89-653. Dunleavy, Janet Egleson. The Subtle Satire of Elizabeth Bowen and Mary Lavin, TSWL, 
2, 1, 1983, 69-82. A Dubliner, Elizabeth Bowen (1899-1973), and the New Englander Mary Lavin 
(born 1912) who grew up in Ireland, shared the experience of Irish history in the first third of the 
twentieth century, as well as the same Irish literary influences. Consequently, their respective 
creative works constitute material for this comparative study of such mutual writing techniques 
as juxtaposing perception and reality for satiric purposes, the use of metaphors in dialogue to 
establish characterization, and the building of unpredictable dénouements. J.L.B. 


Lady Isabela Augusta Gregory 


89-654. Gillin, Edward. "Our Incorrigible Genius": Irish Comic Strategy in Lady Gregory's 
SPREADING THE NEWS, CLQ, 23, 4, 1987, 168-72. Lady Gregory's piece uses intrinsically 
"Irish" elements of the creation myth and relies on language and the principle of rebirth as 
triumph over a misery which is prolonged. Í L.M.S. 


Seamus Heaney 


89-655. Haberstroh, Patricia Boyle. Poet and Artist in Seamus Heaney's NORTH, CLQ, 23, 4, 
1987, 206-15. Heaney's work is generally autobiographical, but in North he turns to social 
problems. Instead of focusing on the poet as persona, he examines the role of the poet/artist in 
social crisis. His major theme is that art and life are bound together. L.M.S. 


See also 89-32. 
James Joyce 


89-656. Bassoff, Bruce. Impotency and Artistic Omnipotency in ULYSSES, EA, 38, 4, 1985, 442-6. 
Stephen Dedalus and Leopold Bloom are both “variations of the artist", and Bloom’s sexual 
aspirations and failures parallel the attempts by the writer to make his work move towards 
otherness and to achieve “liberation from sterile rivalry and self-protection.” D.M J. 


89-657. Battersby, Eileen. James, James, NS, June 20, 1986, 31-2. (rev.-art.: Ulysses: The 
Corrected Text [Bodley Head, 1986].) Of 5000 corrections made, 4500 are hardly crucial. In 50 
instances missing words have been caught, especially important at the novel's climax where 
Stephen's dead mother appears. The word “love” stresses the central preoccupation of the novel. 
Bloom's musing outside the tea store also becomes more coherent, and it hints at solutions to 
other plot obscurities. R.E.W. 


89-658. Caws, Mary Ann. Joyce in Partial Perspective: A Re-Reading of Figures, CLS, 19, 2, 1982, 
134-42. Joyce approached the reader through suggestion rather than direct affirmation and 
exemplified the thesis that thought and language are inseparable, and that the writer is the 
redeemer of language. E.E.W. 


89-659. DiPasquale, Theresa M. Seraphic Seduction in PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST and 
ULYSSES, SNovel, 19, 4, 1987, 475-85. In both the “Nausicaa” section of Ulysses and Stephen's 
villanelle in Portrait “Joyce introduces a feminine being whose beauty and power are functions of 
a personality which incorporates equal and contrasting characteristics." Stephen is “unable to 
recognize the qualities of the virgin temptress in a real, unimagined woman" whereas Bloom is “a 
husband who excites and is excited by a living, breathing, flirting female." L.M.S. 


89-660. Egri, Peter. A Portrait of the Artist as a Caricaturist: Picasso, Joyce, Britten, CLS, 19, 2, 
1982, 97-120. Caricature as a comic re-creation of a serious model is exemplified in Joyce's witty 
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Dickensian imitations, Picasso's art, and Britten's music. Joyce and Picasso are alike in that they 
follow the original models meticulously, use playful exaggeration, take aim at the method of 
nineteenth-century realism in general, excel as versatile stylists, and superimpose multiple 
perspectives on the model’s single perspective. E.E.W. 


89-661. Kimball, Jean. A Jungian Scenario for ULYSSES, CLS, 19, 2, 1982, 195-207. Jung took 
from literature the metaphor of the shadow to explain the process by which the ego comes to 
terms with the unconscious. Joyce embodied the shadow in the character of Bloom who thus 
carries archetypal weight and gives psychic structure to Ulysses. E.E.W. 


89-662. Levitt, Morton P. Joyce and Fuentes: Not Influence But Aura, CLS, 19, 2, 1982, 254-71. 
The aura of Joyce and Ulysses appears not only over Latin America literature but over all of 
Modernist sensibility, its rhythms, its concern for language, its dependence on myth, and its need 
to remain close to natural processes. E.E.W. 


89-663. McGrath, F.C. ULYSSES and the Pragmatic Semiotics of Modernism, CLS, 19, 2, 1982, 
164-74. The opposition between art and science in the Romanticism of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries is resolved in the Modernist vision of man as a symbolic animal. In a 
pluralistic age, a philosophy of symbolic forms providing a single perspective gives man faith in 
the fundamental unity of life. That Joyce had this vision and faith is one reason why Ulysses is 
considered the quintessential Modernist work. E.E.W. 


89-664. Rabaté, Jean Michel. Joyce and Broch: Or, Who Was the Crocodile?, CLS, 19, 2, 1982, 
121-33. Joyce advanced the theory of writing. Broch, for whom Joyce served as model, advanced 
the theory of reading and provided effective tools for understanding Joyce's major works.E.E.W. 


89-665. Yee, Cordell DK Metemsinopsychosis: Confucius in FINNEGAN'S WAKE, CLS, 20, 1, 
1983, 115-24. Joyce sinicizes not only the Irish landscape but his characters’ language and may 
thereby be suggesting that the Irish adopt Chinese values. E.E.W. 


See also 89-104. 
Thomas Kinsella 


89-666. McGuinness, Arthur E. Fragments of Identity: Thomas Kinsella's Modernist Imperative, 
CLQ, 23, 4, 1987, 186-205. Kinsella's work is in effect a self-psychoanalysis. The essential aspects 
of his vision are psychological and cultural. L.M.S. 


John McGahern 


89-667. O'Connell, Shaun. Door Into the Light: John McGahern's Ireland, MR, 25, 2, 1984, 255- 
68. In his four novels and two story collections, McGahern's vision of Ireland has come full circle. 
First he portrays Ireland as a prison from which his heroes struggle to escape; when they succeed 
they frequently return and succumb to its repressive atmosphere. In his latest novel, The 
Pornographer, the hero returns to find a freer life in Ireland and to enjoy “the mixed blessings of 
Irish provincialism.” J.H.Ro. 


Edna O’Brien 


89-668. Haule, James M. Tough Luck: The Unfortunate Birth of Edna O'Brien, CLQ, 23, 4, 1987, 
216-24. Mother Ireland reflects O'Brien's belief that real freedom can only be found in pre- 
consciousness, “a state prior to knowledge that can only be lost at birth, befuddled by life, and 
fixed forever in death." L.M.S. 


William Butler Yeats 


89-669. Newcomb, John Timberman. “There on That Scaffolding”: Yeats's Objectification of the 
Artist in LONG-LEGGED FLY, CLQ, 23, 4, 1987, 173-85. Yeats’ poem is consistently misread 
because readers lack understanding of its narrative method. The poem rejects conventional 
dramatic coherence and instead records a mind describing its own movement through various 
levels of voice. Only in understanding the implications of each type of narrator does the poem's 
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meaning emerge. The system of personae, of self-representation, allows Yeats a kind of 
immortality. L.M.S. 


89-670. Pruitt, Raymond D. and Virginia D. Pruitt. W.B. Yeats on Old Age, Death, and 
Immortality, CLQ, 24, 1, 1988, 36-49. The lines of Yeats' epitaph "capture an image crucial to the 
understanding of his poetic vision" — a confrontation of “the enigma of man's pilgrimage 
between the two eternities with his personal resolution of that riddle.” L.M.S. 


KENYA 
Ngugi wa Thiong'o 


89-671. Gugelberger, Georg M. Blake, Neruda, Ngugi wa Thiong'o: Issues in Third World 
Literature, CLS, 21, 4, 1984, 463-82. The works of Third World literature, challenging the 
Western World's established canon of privileged masterpieces, depend on Western norms for 
success or failure, and should be considered from a political rather than a geographical point of 
view. Blake's influence is evident in the works of today's Latin-American Neruda and East 
Africa's Ngugi who have learned the voice of human solidarity against oppression and 
isolation. E.E.W. 


89-672. Wilson, Amrit. Playwright in Exile, NS, Nov. 23, 1984, 22. Ngugi's The Trial of Dedan 
Kimathi, dealing with anti-colonial struggle in Kenya, was popular in Nairobi. The authorities 
intervened against its accusation that the present government is foreign-dominated. The non- 
English plays of Ngugi written in collaboration with the Xamiriithu Community Educational and 
Cultural Center have dealt with women's struggles and colonialism. R.E.W. 


MALAWI 
Literary History 


89-673. Chimombo, Steve. Oral Literature Research in Malawi: A Survey and a Bibliography, 
1870-1986, RAL, 18, 4, 1987, 485-98. In the precolonial period to 1899, Malawians made little 
serious effort to collect and document their rich oral literature. The colonial period, 1900-1969, 
saw non-Malawians studying the literature for anthropological, religious, educational, and 
linguistic reasons. The post-colonial period, 1970-to-date, brought independence and the 
establishment of the University of Malawi, with a resultant upsurge of interest among Malawians 
themselves collecting, analyzing, and publishing the literature that now makes a significant 
contribution to the world of letters. E.E.W. 


NIGERIA 
Chinua Achebe 


89-674. Olorounto, Samuel B. The Notion of Conflict in Chinua Achebe's Novels, Obsidian II, 1, 3, 
1986, 17-36. The theme and structure of Achebe’s novels are based upon traditional African ways 
of resolving conflict. Things Fall Apart and Arrow of God depict conflicting values within the 
family, the Igbo community, and between cultures. By denying the needs of their communities 
and persisting in selfish individualism, the characters Okonkwo ( Things Fall Apart) and Ezeulau 
( Arrow of God) fail to conform to traditional Igbo ways of resolving conflict, and thus produce 
the tragedy which shapes each novel. Like many modern African writers, Achebe uses the alien 
medium of the novel to illuminate the African world view. H.T.S. 


See also 89-680. 

Amos Fagunwa 
89-616. 

John Mynonye 


89-675. Williams, ‘Bayo. A Critical Survey of John Munonye's Novels, Obsidian II, 2, 1, 1987, 74- 
81. Critics have often unfavourably compared Munonye's six novels with those of his 
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countryman, Chinua Achebe. Munonye's works do not display the craftsmanship or formality of 
form favoured by the New Critical ideas which typify African literary criticism. When examined 
within their proper context of an earlier African historical period however, Munonye's novels 
display impressive realism of detail. The effects of Christianity and industrialism on traditional 
communal African society are depicted vividly and effectively through heavy irony and satire, 
revealing Munonye's social consciousness and justifying his ranking as an important con- 
temporary African novelist. H.T.S. 


Amos Tutuola 


89-676. Beilis, Viktor. Ghosts, People, and Books of Yorubaland, RAL, 18, 4, 1987, 447-57. Like a 
transitional stage between folklore and literature, Tutuola's and Fagunwa's fiction adapts 
traditional oral material to literary needs. Bordering on Yoruba myths and fairy tales, and 
incorporating a grotesque realism as well as dream, ritual, fantasy, missionary didacticism, and 
laughter, the two authors’ works nevertheless establish the value and dignity of the human 
personality. E.E.W. 


Bibliography 


89-677. Ezenqa-Ohaeto. Studies in African Literature in a Nigerian University: A Checklist of B.A. 
Theses Completed in the Department of English, University of Nigeria, Nsukka, 1985, RAL, 18, 2, 
1987, 215-17. [Fifty-nine theses were submitted to the Department of English in 1985. They 
appear in a checklist alphabetized by the author.] E.E.W. 


89-678. McLuckie, Craig W. A Preliminary Checklist of Primary and Secondary Sources on 
Nigerian Civil War|Biafran War Literature, RAL, 18, 4, 1987, 510-27. The extensive checklist 
attests the fact that the paramount theme in Nigerian literature is the Biafran conflict. E.E.W. 


89-679. Nwachukwu-Agbada, J.O.J. A Bibliography of PHD Dissertations on African, Caribbean, 
and Afro-American Literatures Completed in the English Department, University of Ibadan, 
Nigeria, 1968-86, RAL, 18, 3, 1987, 343-7. [Of the more than twenty-five doctorates awarded 
since 1968, fifteen have had to do with African English literature or Caribbean or Afro-American 
English literatures. This bibliography lists the fifteen, alphabetized by author and generously 
summarized.] E.E.W. 


Fiction 
See 89-13. 
General 


89-680. Balogun, F. Odun. Russian and Nigerian Literatures, CLS, 21, 4, 1984, 483-95. Nigerian 
and Russian literatures exemplify literary confluence in which theme and/or style converge. Both 
direct influence and accidental similarities appear when Nigerian and Russian literatures are 
compared, as is evident in Chekhov's "Sleepy" and Achebe’s “Vengeful Creditor." The 
comparison shows how writers of different countries and periods can share similar concerns, and 
how political and socio-economic factors can call forth similar literary responses. E.E.W. 


History of Printing and Publishing 
89-681. Coulon, Virginia. Onitsha Goes National: Nigerian Writing in Macmillan's Pacesetter 
Series, RAL, 18, 3, 1987, 304-19. Introduced by Macmillan in 1977, the Pacesetters series features 
low-cost popular paperback novels of the crime-thriller and romance categories in the tradition 
of, but going far beyond, the earlier Onitsha Market literature. Pacesetters, appealing to African 


readers of all ages, encourage Nigerian nationhood and are thus of national and international 
interest. E.E.W. 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Bibliography 
89-682. Ikin, Van, John Maddocks and Brenda Walker. Australia (with Papua New Guinea), 
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JCL, 21, 2, 1986, 20-42. 1985 was a year of "stimulating, controversial and accomplished" works. 
Most notable were Peter Carey's long novel Illywhacker, and Don Anderson’s short fiction, The 
Book of Sei. Women writers show increased strength in their fiction, particularly Thea Astley, 
Kate Grenville, and Elizabeth Jolley. William Hart-Smith, A.D. Hope, Martin Johnston, Gig 
Ryan and Mal Morgan have produced poetry of note. Louis Nowra and David Williamson have 
created the year's best plays. Criticism has been concerned with war fiction. [Bibliography 
included.] C.W.M. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
J.M. Coatzee 


89-683. Dovey, Teresa. Coatzee and His Critics: The Case of DUSKLANDS, EinA, 14, 2, 1987, 
15-30. Critics have condemned Coatzee's mode of writing in Dusklands (1974) as being 
preoccupied with problems of consciousness, having an idealist rather than a materialist stance, 
delineating inaccurately the economics of oppression, and getting history all wrong. But 
examination shows that the criticisms themselves are vulnerable while Dusklands ìs not. E.E.W. 


Sir J. Percy Fitzpatrick 


89-684. Gray, Stephen. Domesticating the Wilds: J. Percy Fitzpatrick's JOCK OF THE 
BUSHVELD as a Historical Record for Children, EinA, 14, 2, 1987, 1-14. Fitzpatrick's animal 
biography for children belongs to the period of British expansionism typified by Kipling. 
Although Fitzpatrick's text is scrupulously factual, Jock the dog, one of the best-known 
characters in South African English literature, is less a dog than an extension of the author's 
personality. It is to Fitzpatrick's credit, however, that he converted the fanciful hunter’s tale into 
recognizable fact and experience of its era. E.E.W. 


Nadine Gordimer 


89-685. Jacobs, J.U. Living Space and Narrative Space in Nadine Gordimer's SOMETHING OUT 
THERE, EinA, 14,2, 1987, 31-43. Gordimer conceives of living space as a construct that molds its 
inhabitants but that is itself not proof against contingency and that varies with the degree of the 
characters’ awareness of internal space as well as of external space. Significant in Gordimer's 
fiction is the role of the narrator, whether internal or external. E.E.W. 


Bessie Head 


89-686. Head, Bessie. Writing Out of South Afríca, NS, Aug. 16, 1985, 21-2. For Head as a 
novelist, femaleness is not a problem. An influential work in her life was Bertolt Brecht's A Choice 
of Evils (1960) which suggested that it was fun to reshape the world. Her autobiography was 
written in Serowe, Botswana, in an experimental community there which also gave rise to her 
novels: The Village of the Rain Wind, Maru, When the Rain Clouds Gather, and A Question of 
Power. Important themes in her work reflect love and reverence toward people. R.E.W. 


89-687. Tucker, Margaret E. A "Nice-Time Girl" Strikes Back: An Essay on Bessie Head's A 
QUESTION OF POWER, RAL, 19, 2, 1988, 170-81. Head's protagonist is a woman who finds 
freedom from and amidst oppression. The novel explores the issues of alienation and insanity, 
and exposes hierarchies of power, particularly in the subjection and objectification of women asa 
foundation of patriarchy. E.E.W. 


Christopher Hope 


89-688. Maltz, Harold P. Narrative Mode in Christopher Hope's KRUGER'S ALP, EinA, 15, 2, 
1987, 45-58. Hope's use of dream narration in the novel represents an effective technique for 
revealing absurdity and satirizing the South African political system. The technique creates 
problems, however, in the understanding of the characters' existence outside as well as inside the 
dreams, and the dreamer's appearance and existence as a figure and narrator within his own 
dreams. E.E.W. 
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Njabiko S. Ndebele 


89-689. Dibblin, Jane. The British Publishers’ Tale and the South African, NS, Sept. 26, 1986, 25-6. 
English in South Africa is not an innocent language. It reinforces the notion of people as labor 
instruments. So argues Njabiko S. Ndebele whose own story-telling is a new cultural product. His 
prologue is an appropriation of traditional praise poetry of Africa. His poetry collection, Inside 
establishes the prison experience in consciousness. The Workshop '71 group also established a 
new dramatic language. According to Jeremy Cronin, a new semiotic produces a new symbolic 
order. R.E.W. 


Fernando Pessoa 


89-690. Bunyan, David. The South African Fernando Pessoa, EinA, 14, I, 1987, 67-105. Pessoa 
wrote poetry in Portuguese and in English. His landscapes, when not cosmopolitan, are internal; 
his main concern is identity; and his main themes are mysticism and human complexity. His 
works illuminate the Afro-European connection. E.E.W. 


Sol T. Plaatje 


89-691. Couzens, Tim. So! T. Plaatje and the First South African Epic, EinA, 14, 1, 1987, 41-65. 
Plaatje's Mhudi (1930, written 1919-20), the first Black South African novel in English, 
incorporated his beliefs about language, literature, law, and nature, and had as its objective to 
interpret the Native Mind for readers and earn money for collecting, printing, and preserving 
Sechuana folktales and proverbs. E.E.W. 


Drama 


89-692. Steadman, Ian. Stages in the Revolution: Black South African Theater Since 1976, RAL, 
19, 1, 1988, 24-33. Black theater in South Africa since 1976 has become a significant means of 
resistance against political and economic oppression, racism, and inequality. A radical, didactic, 
political medium, it speaks for the low-level revolution in the country. Much of it is oral and 
spontaneous, circumventing publication which might indict and convict. Among its outstanding 
playwrights are Manaka, Maponya, Maqina, and others. Trade union plays form a worker 
theater. In general, plays range from sentimental melodrama to incisive realism. EE.W. 
Fiction 
89-693. Maughan-Brown, David. The Image of the Crowd in South African Fiction, EinA, 14, 1, 
1987, 1-20. As evident in Bloom's Transvaal Episode (1982, 1956), Cope's The Golden Oriole 
(1985), and Van der Post's The Hunter and the Whale (1967), a writer's treatment of the crowd, 
particularly the black crowd, offers insight into the ideology of racial domination and its political 
extent in the first twenty years of Nationalist rule in South Africa. In all three novels, crowds 
indulging in race riots reinforce white fears of the black mob and thus, however unintentionally, 


justify racial repression and collaborate with the government in maintaining the status 
quo. E.E.W. 


89-694. Sole, Kelwyn. The Days of Power: Depictions of Politics and Community in Four Recent 
South African Novels, RAL, 19, 1, 1988, 65-88. Marking the onset of massive resistance in South 
Africa, the events of June 1976 gave rise to an impressive outpouring of fiction, exemplified in 
novels by Tlali, Mzamane, Sepamla, and Serote. The four novels have common features in their 
urban settings, conceptualization of history and society, reliance on the media, exclusion of 
whites and of Black informers and police, insistence on political organization and leadership, 
inconsistencies in depicting women, preoccupation with a radical intelligentsia, personalization 
of the Soweto 1976 uprising, moral and didactic purpose, and desire to mobilize and unite the 
Black community. E.E.W. 


89-695. Trump, Martin. Black South African Short Fiction Since 1976, RAL, 19, 1, 1988, 35-64. 
The oral tradition of African communal storytelling has led naturally into short fiction, a genre 
which has blossomed profusely since 1976 and is exemplified by three selected major short-fiction 
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collections. The use of English in the stories does not in any way diminish the rich vernacular 
traditions supporting them. Black African short fiction has become a dynamic literature not of 
defeat but of anger and action. E.E.W, 


Poetry 


89-696. Cronin, Jeremy. “Even Under the Rine of Terror . . .": Insurgent South African Poetry, 
RAL, 19, 1, 1988, 12-23. Contemporary Black South African poetry is an emergent spontaneous 
insurgent vocal demonstration at a public gathering such as a student conference, a political rally, 
a mass funeral, a labor meeting. Similar insurrectionary poetry is written down and smuggled out 
of jails and detention centers. It is a poetry of performance, gestural, bodily, rhythmic; its verbal 
style formulaic, additive, repetitive, and copious; its agonistically toned features are typical of 
oral cultures; its strength is that it mobilizes and unites a people against oppression. E.E.W. 


89-697. Mzamane, Mbulelo V. New Poets of the Soweto Era: Van Wyk, Johennesse, and 
Madingoane, RAL, 19, 1, 1988, 3-11. Three representative, prolific poets — Christopher van Vyk, 
Fhazel Johannesse, and Ingoapele Madingoane — stand at the forefront of the literary activity 
which followed the Soweto uprising on 1976 and marked the climax of Black consciousness. Their 
poetry grows directly from the Blacks' brutal experiences of massacre, imprisonment, torture, 
political and cultural repression, economic exploitation, and racism under apartheid. Neverthe- 
less, they share a vision of the common brotherhood of man. E.E.W. 


Myth 


89-698. Voss, A.E. The Image of the Bushman in South African English Writing of the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries, EinA, 14, 1, 1987, 21-40. The history of the Bushman image is one of 
emotional and genetic isolation and exploitation, as shown in the works of numerous authors. 
The Bushman myth has undergone metamorphosis in which its protagonist has changed from 
outcast to hero, from noble savage or barbaric subhuman to belatedly recognized artist, the 
genetically long-lost brother of the European, and, finally, to the heroic hunter-gatherer in the 
wastes of industrial capitalism. E.E.W, 


ZIMBABWE 

Bibliography 
89-699. Zhuwarara, R. and M. Zimunya. Zimbabwean Literature in English: A Bibliography, 
RAL, 18, 3, 1987, 340-2. [Divided into Section A: Before Independence, 1966-79, and Section B: 


After Independence, up to 1986, the bibliography lists fiction, poetry, prose, drama, mixed 
genres, and criticism.] E.E.W. 
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PREFACE 
PRINCIPLES OF ABSTRACTING 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of Colorado 
Department of English. The editorial offices are now at The University of Calgary, Alberta. AES 
appears four times a year (the fourth number includes the Annual Index). At present approximately 
500 journals are screened for material dealing with American and English literature, world 
literature in English and related languages, and English language. These articles are abstracted by 
volunteer contributors and field editors. 


Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as concisely as 
possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the method of 
development, and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned in the abstract is 
covered significantly in the article. The abstract is intended as a quick guide to the basic utility of 
the article or monograph and should not be considered a substitute for the original. 


References 


Reference to the source of the article or monograph immediately follows the title, the journal or 
monograph title being abbreviated. À key to the abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes 
the abstracts. 


Indices 


AES provides quarterly and annual indices, which are keyed to item number, not page number. 
The index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two major types of entries: (1) names of people 
and anonymous works referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Generally the subject 
categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the 
abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors’ names. 
Articles on anonymous works are listed alphabetically under the appropriate genre and/or period 
heading except for Beowulf and the Bible which are sub-categories of their own. The annual index 
not only cumulates the quarterly indices, but also lists the names of the authors of the articles and 
monographs abstracted and includes some sub-categories. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 


Abstracts of English Studies 
English Department 

The University of Calgary 
2500 University Drive N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta 

Canada T2N 1N4 


SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, Britain, United States, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following abbreviated list of categories 
contains sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they appear in 
the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: Authors’ Names, Titles of 
Anonymous Works, Bibliography, Drama, Fantasy, Fiction, Poetry, Prose and General. The 
category Particularism and Regionalism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black 
literature (Particularism), or Southern literature (Regionalism). 


GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Black Studies, Comparative Literature, 
Education, Literary History, Literary Theory, Literature and Other Arts, Literature and 
Science, Literature and Society, Prosody, Psychology, Regionalism, Research Methods and 
Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, Translation, Women's 
Studies, Writing) 

General II. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing and Publishing) 

General III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Drama, Fiction, Folklore, Humour and Satire, 
Myth, Plot Patterns, Poetry, Prose, Science Fiction, Subjects, Travel Literature) 


* Forbibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be placed in one of 
the more specific categories. 


** For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings unless the 
bibliography is about one of the listed subjects. 


BRITAIN 


Britain I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, Jewish, etc.) 

Britain II. Bibliography (See General II) 

Britain III. Language (See General III) 

Britain IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

Britain V. Mediaeval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
Britain VI. Renaissance [to 1160] 

Britain VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 

Britain VIII. Romantic 

Britain IX. Victorian 

Britain X. Modern 


UNITED STATES 


United States I. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
United States II. Bibliography (See General IT) 

United States III. Language (See General III) 

United States IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

United States V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

United States VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800—1870 

United States VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

United States VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a literature written in 
English or a literature that has had marked influence on English literature and language: General, 
Commonwealth, Africa, Australia, Botswana, Canada, Ceylon, Ghana, India, Ireland, Kenya, 
Malaysia, New Zealand, Nigeria, Pacific Islands, Pakistan, Philippines, South Africa, West 
Indies, Zimbabwe. 


The Irish category includes all writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921, and 
also includes the works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose work was produced after 1900. 
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prepared for this issue: 
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GENERAL 
GENERAL I. GENERAL STUDIES 
Aesthetics 


89-700. Bearleant, Arnold. The Historicity of Aesthetics — II, BJA, 26, 3, 1986, 195-203. The 
traditional 18th century assumptions of aesthetics have long impeded true understanding of art, 
and have become woefully inadequate for the multiform arts of our time. Aesthetics should 
embrace all artistic manifestations from Impressionism through Dadaism and Cubísm to 
conceptual art, "happenings," participatory theatre, object sculpture, and novels that include 
readers in their events. These all extend beyond “psychical distance." All art demands 
“appreciative engagement." ‘Disinterested contemplation” has become an “academic 
anachronism." Art consists of "situations in which experiences occur." A new aesthetic of 
"continuity and engagement" need not repudiate past art. It can incorporate mimesis, 
Aristotelian catharsis, and writing “as diverse as Schiller and Nietzsche, Dewey and 
Derrida.” J.O.W. 


89-701. Bearleant, Arnold. The Historicity of Bag I, BJA, 26, 2, 1986, 101-11. Aesthetics 
still lags behind “artistic activity and experience," discussing them in “a language of archaisms," 
essentially 18th century. Psychological analyses have gradually given way to sociological talk of 
an "art-world" that shapes arts boundaries, but that world is still accorded a “social- 
psychologism of its own." Meanwhile art itself has left much of all that behind — turning away 
from “objects” toward "perceptual consciousness and the conditions that affect it." Practitioners 
know what they are doing, but “theorists” of art have usually responded with confusion and 
condemnation. J.O.W. 


89-702. Gracyk, Theodore A. Kant's Shifting Debt to British Aesthetics, BIA, 26, 3, 1986, 204-17. 
Immanuel Kant's philosophy was, at various stages, substantial indebted to English 
predecessors read in translation: Anthony Cooper (3rd Lord Shaftesbury), Joseph Addison, 
Francis Hutcheson, Edmund Burke, David Hume, Henry Home (Lord Kames), and Alexander 
Gerard. The “primary positive British sources" were probably Addison, Hutcheson, Gerard, and 
Kames, although the latter two, from whom Kant “borrowed . . . over a twenty-year period," 
have been little recognized in this respect. In maturity he used Hume and Burke "primarily as 
opponents," exemplifying "positions he rejects." Some "poorly integrated" British material 
produced “incoherences in the Critique of Judgment." The best-integrated ideas he “generally 
tansformed and expanded into . . . original aesthetic theory, defended from a non-empiricist 
standpoint." J.O.W. 


89-703. Gunn, Daniel P. Making Art Strange: A Commentary on Defamiliarization, GaR, 38, 1, 
1984, 25-33. In his Art as Technique (1917) the Russian Formalist Viktor Shklovsky claimed that 
nearly all art functions through stripping away trite or obvious features to reveal the essential 
ones. Later Shklovsky praised Sterne's Tristram Shandy for accentuating the novel form by 
violating it. When rebuked by Trotsky and other Soviets for social and political sterility, 
Shklovsky yielded. His principle is useful but does not work for all art. J.O.W. 


89-704. Liberman, M.M. Feeling, GaR, 38, 1, 1984, 75-77. If feeling is a formal property in fiction, 
it is “mysteriously hidden." It is a “nothingness” comparable to the nada in the stories of 
Hemingway. J.O.W. 


89-705. Rochberg, George. Fiddlers and Fribbles, or, Is Arta Separate Reality?, NLH, 18, 2, 1987, 
257-79. Cartesian dualism divides inner from outer reality. Hawthorne said his Puritan ancestors 
would have censured his preference of imagination over the practical, exterior world as 
“fiddling.” Yet both Stevens and Ives claimed their work in insurance sustained their art. Eliade 
said archaic man lived in sacred time when inner and outer reality were fused. It is the 
development of an ego and its abstract reasoning which led to science that plunged modern man 
into secular or profane time. Visionary poets like Blake saw that the poet could fuse the two 
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orders of reality. The Superforce of particle physics is another mode of fusing them. 
Transcendentalists like James also realized that art is simply World Consciousness reflecting back 
on itself. R.R. 


89-706. Zanderer, Leo. Popular Culture, Childhood, and the New American Forest of 
Post- Modernism, L&U, 11, 2, 1987, 7-33. The postmodernist aesthetic is one of pastiche and 
collage, of the everyday and ordinary objects, of randomness, of playful inventiveness, of 
mechanical reproduction for the masses, of the ascendence of technology. A contrast between old 
versions of childhood found in Kenneth Grahame's The Wind in the Willows and the 
contemporary version seen in Pee Wee Hermann's “Playhouse” makes clear the dehumanization 
involved. R.R. 


Black Studies 


89-707. Gates, Henry Louis, Jr. “What’s Love Got To Do with It?” Critical Theory, Integrity, and 
the Black Idiom, NLH, 18, 2, 1987, 345-62. Since 1619, blacks have been deconstructing white 
linguistic codes; therefore, deconstructive criticism is not alienating for them. Valid black texts 
evolve from the revision of appropriated forms. Wilson's Our Nig (1859) reacted against the 
oppressor patriarchy. Jacobs's Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl (1861) reacted against the 
sentimental novel. As late as 1911, Hayford, in Ethiopia Unbound, was still defensive and 
polemical. Most black writing served propagandistic, rather than aesthetic purposes. Criticism 
preceded fiction; novels were written to counteract theories in order to refute claims thatblacks 
lacked a literary tradition and bore an inferior culture. R.R. 


89-708. Joyce, Joyce A. “Who the Cap Fit”: Unconsciousness and Unconscionableness in the 
Criticism of Houston A. Baker, Jr. and Henry Louis Gates, Jr., NLH, 18, 2, 1987, 371-84. Post- 
structuralist theory 1s incompatible with, and, therefore, ought not to be imposed upon, black 
literature. Furthermore, the attacks of Baker and Gates are not subversive in the signifying 
tradition. That is, they should have coded their meanings so that these would be impenetrable by 
the master. If the critic is to wear the referree's cap, he must do more than deconstruct the plays in 
a detached manner: he must make a commitment to the game. i R.R. 


89-709. McDowell, Deborah E. “The Changing Same”: Generational Connections and Black 
Women Novelists, NLH, 18, 2, 1987, 281-302. The correspondence of the sisters in Alice Walker’s 
The Color Purple reclaims the 19th-C black novelistic tradition. Addressing a white audience, it 
shows a chaste, light-skinned, saintly domesticized heroine whose formal speech, missionary 
purpose, and external characterization are overtures to Victorian sensibility and Puritan virtue. 
Nettie is both educator and missionary, concerned with the uplift of Olinka culture. Her sister, 
Celie, is repeatedly raped, ignorant of the outside world, uses folk idioms rather than refined 
speech, and is neither idealized nor exemplary of chastity and virtue. She represents a readership 
of ordinary ghetto blacks whose experiences she validates, and whose speech she ratifies. 
Squeak's learning to sing in her own voice and thereby gaining a name, Mary Agnes, reinforces 
this theme. R.R. 


Comparative Literature 


89-710. Spove, Steen H. The Scholarly Journal and Short Fiction Criticism, PCLS, 13, 1982, 
103-18. Most of the 350-400 submissions to Studies in Short Fiction (1970-80) concern 
stories anthologized in college texts. The majority are of major American writers, 
especially James. Most articles accepted are explications of particular stories. Very few are 
theoretical. No scholarly articles on recent British fiction were submitted. The only foreign 
writers treated were Chekhow, Tolstoi, Traven, and Donoso. The only genre studies were on the 
fragment and the fabliau. Missing were any essays on critical theory. Mention in the Editor's 
Column of these matters sometimes affects future scholarship, such as calls for work on lesser- 
known writers or on authors from other countries, since only nine out of every 100 mss. can be 
published. R.R 
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Education 


89-711. Court, Franklin E. The Social and Historical Significance of the First English Literature 
Professorship in England, PMLA, 103, 5, 1988, 796-807. Thomas Dale's 1828 appointment at 
London university as the first professor of English in England was supported by Henry 
Brougham among others as an attempt to effect political reform. This effort to democratize 
literature and promote national literacy quickly ran up against the opposition of the rival 
professors of the established mathematics, Greek, and Latin departments and the economic 
difficulties caused by low enrollments. Dale's resignation in 1830 was followed by an emphasis on 
rhetoric and composition even though the desire to popularize English literature remained an 
objective throughout the 19th century. J.H.Ro. 


89-712. Heilman, Robert B. Semicentennial Retrospections: The Past as Perspective, GaR, 41, 2, 
1987, 304-14. Literary curricula today “reject interrelatedness, which once shaped educational 
style." A major of six correlated courses has mushroomed within fifty years into “several hundred 
unrelated ones.” Cries against “elitism” along with inflation of grades display the "innocent self- 
deception of democracy." Multiplying courses in contemporary authors ignores the principle that 
“time is the only critic.” Older adult students are so stimulating that professors wonder “whether 
anyone should study literature before the age of twenty-five.’ J.O.W. 


Gender Studies 


89-713. Dimock, Wai-chee. Scribbling Women, GaR, 38, 4, 1984, 869-73. (rev.-art.: Mary Kelley. 
Private Woman, Public Stage: Literary Domesticity in Nineteenth-Century America. NY: Oxford 
UP, 1984). and Madonne M. M. Miner. Insatiable Appetites: Twentieth-Century American 
Women's Best Sellers. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood P, 1984). Kelley should have probed the 
psychic and domestic orientation of her authors: their ambivalence toward their books. It seems 
“profoundly ahistorical” to hold them to her own low valuation of domestic duties. Miner applies 
feminist and deconstructionist techniques and sociology to contemporary female authorship and 
readers. Her prototypical *woman's story" reveals physical and emotional deprivation, mother- 
- daughter antagonisms, “insatiable appetites,” and “compensatory consumption." She credits 
best-sellers with profound authenticity as "subversions of romantic myths about female 
identity." She should have tested her sociological assumptions and analyzed the conventional 
narrative techniques that produce "at best, only oblique representations of female experience." 

J.O.W. 


89-714. Fowler, Rowena. Feminist Criticism: The Common Pursuit, NLH, 19, 1, 1987, 51-62. 
Gilbert and Showalter both invited male colleagues to contribute to feminist criticism. As long as 
they do not appropriate, subordinate, or restrict women, men should be permitted to join in the 
common pursuit. R.R. 


89-715. Gallagher, Susan Vanzanten. Feminist Literary Criticism: An Ethical Approach to 
Literature, ChSRev, 17, 3, 1988, 254-271. Feminist literary criticism differs from the mainstream 
of contemporary criticism in its insistence on linking ethical and aesthetic dimensions of 
literature. The four significant schools of feminist criticism: images-of-women, gynocritism, 
deconstructive feminism and feminist social constructionism, differ in approach, but share a 
commitment to improving the lives of women. Because of this ethical concern, feminists provide 
helpful models for Christian literary critics who want to base their analysis on their faith and 
values. M.A.B.M. 


89-716. Goodheart, Eugene. Against Coercion, NLH, 19, I, 1987, 179-85. Definitions are always 
coercive, since they reduce to essentials and disregard particularities. But the alternative to such 
essentialist or generic projects is indeterminacy. Coercion of the masses of women by the elite who 
presume to speak for them is one danger. Another is that feminists are not content with more 
equality, but want to assert their superiority over male literary critics, and their insistence on 
redefinitions masks an attempt to make the subordinate masks term the dominant one. All. - 
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insurgents must guard against totalizing or dualistic views because of their coercive potential. 
R.R. 


89-717. Graff, Gerald. Response to "The Philosophical Bases of Feminist Literary Criticisms’, 
NLH, 19, 1, 1987, 135-8. Messer-Davidow claimed that French feminists simply reversed sexist 
stereotypes. In the binary categories she defined, she seems to have fallen into a similar trap. The 
rational, empirical, objective, linear, power-driven approaches she characterized as male are 
opposed to self-reflexive, humanistic, collective, interactive and participatory ways of knowing, 
which are characterized as feminine. By privileging the latter, and derogating the former, she has 
reinstated sexist stereotypes in inverted form. The current trend in all literary criticism is to 
historicize and contextualize; therefore, it should not be claimed that this is a feminist project. 
R.R. 


89-718. Hartman, Joan E. Reflections on 'The Philosophical Bases of Feminist Literary Criticism', 
NLH, 19, 1, 1987, 105-16. Insituated stances towards ideas are anachronistic. Literary studies 
must be historicized and contextualized and rehumanized as Messer-Davidow claimed. However, 
the New Criticism did instruct a whole generation in the close analysis of texts, and did afford a 
workable terminology for such analyses, so it should not be totally dismissed. But accounts of 
how the sex/gender system came into being and projects for changing it must also be included in 
literary studies. R.R. 


89-719. Humphries, Jefferson. Troping the Body: Literature and Feminism, Diacritics, 18, 1, 1988, 
18-28. (rev.-art.: Naomi Schor. Breaking the Chain: Women, Theory, and French Realist Fiction. 
NY: Columbia UP, 1985). Schor valorizes synechdoche as the feminist trope. This does not 
escape the fetishization of Lacanian discourse. No dichotomy, nor any representation of binary 
differences, does justice to literature. Rhetorical figures cannot be conflated with body parts. 
Schor claims that19th century fiction shows the bondage of women, but the binding (sublimation, 
mimesis) of energy, not just female energy, is the basis of realistic novels. Schor's close reading of 
details (synechdoche) is also an instance of binding up the energies of a text in the service of a 
critical theory retaining the binary distinctions, while reversing the gender positions, does not 
liberate textual energies. R.R. 


89-720. Maclean, Marie. Oppositional Practices in Women's Traditional Narrative, NLH, 19, 1, 
1987, 36-50. Both gendered reading and telling of folktales may be considered oppositional 
practices. These tactics of the weak are presided over by the goddess Metis, Zeus's first wife whom 
he swallowed to give birth to Athena. Scheherazade exemplifies the seduction of the strong by the 
weak through the exercise of narrative power. One type promotes female solidarity by satirizing 
the stupidity of men. À second type depicts an active heroine using her intelligence, such as 
Morgiana in “Ali Baba." The third type tells of escape from male violation, such as “The Robber 
Bridegroom” and *Fitcher's Bird." These three types constitute gendered tellings, told by women 
to other women, preserving tactics by which the dominant culture could be outwitted. R.R. 


89-721. McKay, Nellie. Response to ‘The Philosophical Bases of Feminist Literary Criticisms’, 
NLH, 19, 1, 1987, 161-7. For black women, the task of finding a stance toward the dominant male 
ideologies which excluded them is more urgent than such a posture is for white feminists. Race 
and class biases must be corrected as well as gender biases. The need to dismantle and to 
reconstruct is shown by the disregard of Wheatley’s work. Captured from Senegal at nine, she 
mastered the classics, and the style of Pope, yet her scholarly and poetic achievements were 
patronized. R.R. 


89-722. Messer-Davidow, Ellen. The Philosophical Bases of Feminist Literary Criticisms, NLH, 
19, 1, 1987, 65-103. An epistemology consists of a knower’s assumptions about a domain. A 
feminist epistemology must include ideas about sex and gender as cultural artifacts. Methods of 
studying these must be self-reflexive and interactive, involving the stance and perspective of the 
knower in the patterns seen and the systems being investigated. Inquiry should be collective, 
embracing a diversity of experientially-grounded viewpoints. Such a communal enterprise would 
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promote equity and epistemic awareness. It would foreground the conditional nature of 
knowledge. It would enhance relational ways of knowing, of making interdisciplinary 
connections. R.R. 


89-723. Miller, Nancy K. Feminist Writing and the History of the Novel, Novel, 21, 2-3, 1988, 310- 
21. In histories of 18th century French literature, women writers are either ignored or allowed 
scant importance. We need to learn to read women's writing side by side with men's if we are to 
reach an adequate understanding of literary history. A.B.F. 


89-724. Nelson, Cary. Feminism, Language, and Philosophy, NLH, 19, 1, 1987, 117-28. Because it 
is collaborative, feminism continuously revises its collective identity. It has also had real political 
consequences in academic domains as well as in society. Therefore its theory has remained in 
touch with its local articulations. Messer-Davidow's essay is generous in its inclusions, but it 
could be faulted for not entering into dialogue with other, similar syntheses, as well as for failing 
to define its own perspective and purposes. Finally, it fails to do justice to the French feminists, 
Irigary or Cixous, whose linguistic play and tropological excess foregrounds the slipperiness of 
language. R.R. 


89-725. Robinson, Lillian S. Canon Fathers and Myth Universe, NLH, 19, 1, 1987, 23-35. 
Nontraditional genres produced by those unfamiliar with dominant literary conventions need an 
aesthetic which will permit their admission to the canon. Minorities do not retell the elite myths of 
the Trojan War. Jong's attempt to use The Odyssey failed as a feminist project. Naylor was 
criticized for allegorizing Dante's Inferno in Linden Hills. Feminist retellings of the Procne and 
Philomel myth have informed Walker's The Color Purple, the discussions of Freud's Dora's Case, 
and other attempts to articulate the situations of the world's illiterates, 80% of whom are women. 

R.R. 


89-726. Schenck, Celeste M. Feminism and Deconstruction: Re-Constructing the Elegy, TSWL, 5, 
1, 1986, 13-27. The funeral elegy, a patriarchal genre traditionally, is subverted by female elegists 
who not only deconstruct ahistorical, apolitical, and essentially mythic structures but replace 
them with connective tissue, fleshly bonds, and a refusal of final separation. The revision of a 
masculinized genre into a female funeral aesthetic aims to preserve, rather than replace, 
relationships between living and dead as a means of achieving identity. J.L.B. 


89-727. Smith, Patricia Clark. Concerning Power, Nuclear and Otherwise: A Response to Ellen 
Messer-Davidow, NLH, 19, 1, 1987, 139-50. Allen's The Sacred Hoop cites three errors in criticism 
of American Indian literature. First, the failure to differentiate tribal perspectives results in 
mistakes (e.g. Keres people have female deities; stereotypes of the brave come from Plains 
Indians). Second, misinterpretations result from the failure to see the reality of the sacred, as with 
critical misunderstanding of Momaday's House Made of Dawn and Silko's Ceremonies. Third, 
there is a tendency to scant women's voices and the importance of women's roles in Indian culture 
because texts are judged from a patriarchal white perspective. These mistaken assumptions must 
be challenged before Indian texts can be read appropriately. R.R. 


89-728. Stanger, Carol A. WINNIE THE POOH Through a Feminist Lens, L&U, 11, 2, 1987, 34- 
50. Schema, or generalized knowledge structures, enable readers to comprehend texts. By age 
three, gender schema have already been internalized throughsocialization. Thus, reading is 
gender-inflected; expectations influence perceptions, and these are sex-coded. The banishment of 
Kanga, the only female character in the Milne stories, is symbolic of the patriarchal world they 
represent. The books defend the status quo and suppress alternative subtexts. The androgynous 
quality of Shephard's illustrations appeals to girls, as does Christopher's affiliation with the 
animals, but his education into the law and language of the father may arouse anxieties in girl- 
readers now defined as Others. R.R. 


89-729. Willis, Sharon. Feminism's Interrupted Genealogies, Diacritics, 18, 1, 1988, 29-41. (rev.- 
art.: Alice Jardine. Gynesis: Configurations of Woman and Modernity. Ithaca: Cornell UP, 1985). 
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Jardine situates feminist discourse at the crossing of the two axes of French and Anglo-American 
theory. At the center of this chiasmus, or ‘‘double-cross,” is a space for radical reading and fresh 
inscription. Since the German antecedents of French theorists (Freud, Nietzsche) are not usually 
acknowledged, tracing this genealogy opens up a way of challenging master discourses through 
an embedded third term. The work of decentering and deconstructing must also include the 
collaborative, collective discourse of American feminists, which Jardine ignores. R.R. 


Literary History 


89-730. Fogel, Arron. On Demographic Thinking in Post-war Literature, CritQ, 30, 1, 1988, 80-94. 
Post-war literature is found to be concerned with demographic representation (“peoplings””) 
rather than economic classicism. V.S. Naipaul, Elias Canetti, and numerous other writers are 
considered. G.K.B. 


89-731. Garrett, George. Plain and/or Fancy: Where the Short Story Is and May Be Going, PCLS, 
13, 1982, 133-41. Solzhenitsyn's observation that fashion exercises censorship in America is as 
tyrannous as any government censorship in a Communist state seems just. The dwindling number 
of periodicals reduces the opportunity to publish. The increased number of creative writing 
courses in colleges turn out more academics trying to get into print. Genuine innovation cannot 
compete in such an overcrowded marketplace. Journals that must make a profit to survive must 
give the public something it can recognize i.e. what is currently fashionable. The sixties 
generation was ignorant of history, so true experimentation, which depends upon immersion in 
the traditions of a genre, cannot occur. Being poorly read leads to superficiality, to modishness 
instead of to discovery. R.R. 


89-732. Portales, Marco. Writing History: Subjective Authoritativeness, NLH, 18, 2, 1987, 461-6. 
The authority of history as a discipline has dissolved under revisionist scrutiny. The politics of 
turning "events" into "facts" are being increasingly investigated. Now that any minority can 
present evidence that its view has been omitted from history, such amultiplicity of interpretations 
results that scholars can no longer rely on any single account of what happened. Where are the 
experts to interpret these interpretations? Printed versions have become as suspect as oral 
histories. Àn international group of Joyce scholars found 5000 errors in his Ulysses that no 
experts had detected until June 7, 1984. R.R. 


89-733. Seelye, John. If at First You Don't Secede, Try, Try Again: Southern Literature from ` 
Fenimore Cooper to Faulkner, PAAS, 98, 1, 1988, 51-68. Many Southern literary types and 
formulas are based on Northern models. Rip Van Winkle and Ichabod Crane represent two 
themes found in Southern literature: urban vs. rural, and Yankee opportunism vs. Southern 
stability. Even the secessionist movement was anticipated by the separatist motive of the N.E. 
settlers. Cooper, who first presented the geopolitical patterns of hostility, must be considered the 
premier Southern novelist, influencing William Gilmore Simms and John Pendleton Kennedy. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, despite its Northern origin, provided the most enduring prototypes of 
Southern literature. Twain's Huck and Jim undertake a down-river voyage in a book that 
celebrated the spirit of Reconstruction. Many of these themes occur frequently in the fiction of 
Faulkner and recently Southern writers such as Williams and Percy have dealt with the violation 
of the Southern rural past by the intrusion of the urban present. J.H.Ro. 


89-734. Weaver, Gordon. One Writer's Perception of the Short Fiction Tradition: How Would 
Edgar Allan Poe Make a Duck?, PCLS, 13, 1982, 119-32. Compilers of anthologies arrange stories 
chronologically assuming there has been “progress” in their forms. Postmodern fiction is 
supposed to have freed itself from linear action and didactic theme, to be plotless and non- 
mimetic, to rely on symbol, style, and tone instead of on overt action. A "duck" imitated by the 
shadow of a hand on a screen is a paradigm for literary conventions. It “works” only if the 
audience understands what is being conveyed by the shadow play, and accepts the arbitrary 
illusions. Poe’s Ligeia relies on the audience's acceptance of a Gothic atmosphere and an 
unreliable narrator who, instead of describing accurately, renders his subjective impressions. 
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That projected first-person persona achieves credibility by citing documentary evidence: 
Glanvill’s authority, Ligeia's esoteric learning. The rhetorical constructs convince the reader that 
Ligeia's determination to live has enabled her to take over the second wife's body. R.R. 


Literary Theory 


89-735. Allen, R.T. The Reality of Responses to Fiction, BJA, 26, 1, 1986, 64-68. William Charlton 
(BJA, 26:3) was unnecessarily analytical in claiming that a reader's response to sad events in 
fiction comes from a desire to help the victims as if they were real persons. Rather, readers 
respond "primarily" to the fictional works themselves. Our response to fiction is “not a ‘problem’ 
but a daily fact." When we recognize that “truth is notconfined to what is factual, the problem 
disappears." J.O.W. 


89-736. Barthelme, Donald. Not-Knowing, GaR, 39, 3, 1985, 509-22. Writing is a “process of 
dealing with not-knowing," where "slender intuition" discovers the possible. It must refresh a 
language contaminated by political and commercial exploitation. Rather than representing 
reality, it meditates upon it. Too much contemporary criticism would deprive writing of the 
"mystery essential to it." Style melioratively "enables us to speak, to imagine again.” J.O.W. 


89-737. Brooks, Peter. The Tale vs. the Novel, Novel, 21, 2-3, 1988, 285-92. The tale is oral in 
origin, and at its center is the sharing of wisdom by story teller and listener. The reading of the 
novel is an isolated experience lacking the sense of an exchange between living creatures. 
“Postmodern” novelists engaging in dialogue with the reader are either seeking to recover the oral 
context of the tale or are simply protesting against decontextualization. A.B.F. 


89-738. Clark, Michael. Humour, Laughter and the Structure of Thought, BJA, 27, 3, 1987, 238-46. 
Both Mike Martin and Roger Scruton have recently criticized Clark's claim concerning humor 
that the "notion of incongruity characterized the formal object of amusement." These critics 
make some stimulating points, but leave themselves vulnerable to various objections no less 
disabling to themselves than theirs are to Clark. J.O.W. 


89-739, Cook, Deborah. Translation as Reading, BJA, 26, 2, 1986, 143-9. Not "mutually 
exclusive," reading and translation “imply each other." The translator must first recreate the text 
before recounting it in another language. “Writing, reading and translation . . . each gives the 
other a different life, yields to the other as an experience." The result is a work of art in its own 
right." J.O.W. 


89-740. De Martelaere, Patricia. The Fictional Fallacy, BJA, 28, 3, 1988, 259-65. Much aesthetic 
philosophizing about fiction versus reality is "irrelevant and entirely destructive" to sensible 
understanding of fiction. To survive in real life we "continually need to suspend total belief," such 
as we willingly accord to fiction. The author is neither pretending nor asserting, but engaged in 
making something. The resultant meaning resides in the whole composition, where language is 
not the tool but the material. Literature "constitutes" not "surrogate representations of 
imaginary referents,” but “a kind of 'surreality' in which ‘truth’ is created by the very mode of 
presentation." J.O.W. 


89-741. Ermarth, Elizabeth Deeds. Conspicuous Construction: or, Kristeva, Nabokov and the Anti- 
Realist Critique, Novel, 21, 2-3, 1988, 330-9. Kristeva insists that both the symbolic and semiotic 
functions of language are necessary if language is to become philosophical, aesthetic, and 
theological discourse. Therefore, the semiotic unsettling of the speaking subject is fundamental to 
the proper functioning of language. Nabokov’s novels illustrate this return of semiotics to 
symbolic language. A.B.F. 


89-742. Fry, Paul H. The Possession of the Sublime, SIR, 26, 2, 1987, 187-207. The introduction of 
fear into the concept of the sublime refers not only to God but also to the devil. Before the sublime 
disappears into the romantic concept of the Imagination, it represents the moment of demonic 
possession when God retires and the tyranny of the devil is disguised as sheer necessity. A.B.F. 
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89-743. Frye, Northrop. Myth as the Matrix of Literature, GaR, 38, 3, 1984, 465-76. All literature 
has not only an underlying structure, but also a narrative movement. Contemporary literature 
has broken into "an aggregate" of regional, mainly narrative, works. Myth and romance, which 
so strongly actuated William Morris, have descended through him to J.R.R. Tolkien and others 
whose “primitive” stories have much in common with folklore and its motifs. The mythologist 
Jessie Weston, much influenced by Richard Wagner, influenced Eliot's The Wasteland. Bible 
stories have molded our inherited tradition, but their force is waning. The “immediate future” 
seems to promise “a process of recreation and metamorphosis” enabling "new mythical forms to 
emerge in al] kinds of unpredictable ways." J.O.W. 


89-744. Glannon, Walter. The Author’s Paradox, BJA, 28, 2, 1988, 239-47. Contrary to “our 
common-sense intuitions,” authors and readers of fiction do not share “propositional attitudes." 
The sentences in fiction, being “products of an author's pretence,” are necessarily “semantically 
recalcitrant and thus non-propositional.” The single “essential property” of fictional characters 
is a "shadowy ancestry" ultimately deriving from their author's "narrow, non-relational 
psychological states." Fiction may be a "fecund medium" for generating ideas, but it is not a 
“source of meaning," since "meaning is not something private.” Since the writer "intends to 
convey" the unconveyable, those intentions "cannot be realized." J.O.W. 


89-745. Gold, Joseph. The Function of Fiction: A Biological Model, Novel, 21, 2-3, 1988, 252-61. If 
we think of literature as sound — as information exchange — we will avoid reifying it. A story is a 
device for organizing and storing important information. In decoding the fictional experience, the 
reader compares it with his own lived experience, and that can lead to therapeutic outcomes. 

A.B.F. 


89-746. Holden, Jonathan. Poetry and Mathematics, GaR, 39, 4, 1985, 770-83. As with 
mathematics, measurement is the function of poetry: its "specialized language" expresses 
“otherwise inexpressible values and experiences." Prosody “can wring value from language itself 
and measure" it independently of any “extrinsic, critical metalanguage." These capabilities 
activate poems like Anecdote of the Jar and Sea Surface Full of Clouds by Wallace Stevens, the 
“most mathematically sophisticated" of recent American poets. J.O.W. 


89-747. Hyman, Lawrence W. A Defence of Aesthetic Experience: A Reply to George Dickie, BJA, 
26, 1, 1986, 62-3. Despite Dickie's example (BJÀ, 26:1, 1985), the greatness of a book like Mark 
Twain's The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn rests ultimately upon formal considerations such as 
the incidents and pervading irony and wit, not upon moral content such as Huck's resolution to 
risk damnation by assisting Jirn's escape from slavery. J.O.W. 


89-748. Le Poidevin, Robin. Time and Truth in Fiction, BJA, 28, 3, 1988, 248-58. J.E. McTaggart's 
distinction between “A-series” temporal relationships (“from the distant past to the distant 
future") and ‘‘B-series” (“earlier than, simultaneous with, and later than") suggests a starting 
point for considering possible "truth-value" of statements concerning fictional characters. Two 
theses are possible: an " A-thesis" makes “B-series” statements dependent upon "A-series" ones; 
a "B-thesis" reverses the order. Regarding fiction and temporal truth, both theses generate 
persistent logical problems. Perhaps the least unsatisfactory solution is to consider “A-series” 
statements reducible to “B-series” ones. While the reduction says “nothing very enlightening 
about fiction," the “puzzle” could lead to “intrinsically interesting insights into the nature of 
narrative." J.O.W. 


89-749. Liberman, M.M. The End of Metaphor, GaR, 38, 4, 1984, 749-51. Every poem is in itself 
one kind of metaphor. Aristotle “enthroned” metaphor as a mark of a competent poet. Christ 
taught through parables, extended metaphors. Aquinas, expositing St. Matthew, saw 
"similitudes" as cloaks for truth “better hidden from the unworthy.” A finite world “needs poetry 
as poetry needs metaphor." J.O.W. 


89-750. Lodge, David. The Novel Now: Theories and Practices, Novel, 21, 2-3, 1988, 125-38. The 
opposition between the humanist and postmodernist views of the novel can be transcended by 
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Bakhtin’s dialogic view oflanguage in which words are seen as provoking answers. The novelist is 
thus prevented from imposing a single world view upon his reader; the author’s discourse is no 
longer privileged, and interpretive closure is impossible. A.B.F. 


89-751. MacMillan, Claude. Works of Art and Points of View, BJA, 27, 2, 1987, 104-14. The 
principle in David Hume’s “Of the Standard of Taste" that works of art embody points of view 
particular exclusively to themselves suggests how to approach fictional narratives psycho- 
logically. Where the author has fashioned a “believable and therefore adoptable point of view," 
the reader, avoiding “all prejudice," and “uprooted from . . . customary perspective," must 
“observe it from within the parameters of its physical, emotional or pre-cultural pre-conditions," 
unless doing so becomes psychologically or morally impossible. The point of view within the work 
is not “in anysignificant degree relative to the observer." J.O.W. 


89-752. Mitscherling, Jeff. The Aesthetic Experience and the 'Truth' of Art, BJA, 28, 1, 1988, 28- 
39. We find "truth" in an art work such as a painting or James Joyce's Ulysses through 
aesthetically experiencing its world "qua art object." It was by assuming the role of an 
“aesthetically disposed reader" that Judge John M. Woolsey found Ulysses perhaps ‘somewhat 
emetic" but not aphrodisiacal. The aesthetician Peter McCormick correctly locates the truth 
"neither in the sentences in the work nor in those about it" but “identified within the 
understanding of the texts.” Truth comes alive during a “dialogal situation” between the art work 
and its subjective reader or viewer. - J.O.W. 


89-753. Modiano, Raimonda. Humanism and the Comic Sublime: From Kant to Friedrich Theodor 
Vischer, SIR, 26, 2, 1987, 231-44. Kant's view of the sublime was humanistic, for it makes man 
aware of his greatness in the world. Hegel sees God as the only source of the sublime and degrades 
external existence. Vischer finds that the sublime results when the synthesis of subject and object is 
rejected by the mind. A.B.F. 


89-754. Perloff, Marjorie. Can(n)non to the Right of Us, Can{n)non to the Left of Us: A Plea for 
Difference, NLH, 18, 3, 1987, 633-56. The postmodernist modes of criticism are ill-equipped to 
deal with lyric poetry since they ignore its music. Not only are the formal aspects of Romantic 
poems disregarded by Marxist critics, but also the historical and cultural contexts, as well as the 
conditions of their reception. McGann's analysis of Tennyson's "Charge of the Light Brigade" 
shows that metrics and form are significant indices of the ideology of a particular event, and that 
textual studies can elucidate the poetic strategies selected to depict such moments in history. 

RR 


89-755. Pradhan, S.V. The Positivistic Fallacy: 'Cognitive Translatability in Criticism, BJA, 27,2, 
1987, 138-44. Proposals by critics like W. K. Wimsatt and Monroe Beardsley to supplant long- 
established critical terms like "sincerity," 'spontaneity," and "authenticity" with more 
semantically precise ones like “integrity,” *unity," and “adequacy” go beyond logical boundaries 
drawn by such seasoned positivists as Rudolf Carnap and A. J. Ayer, and offend common sense. 
A concept like “sincerity” implies a wide range of human experience and “social, literary and 
cultural expectations" irreducible to linguistic labeling. J.O.W. 


89-756. Rothstein, Eric. "Organicism," Rupturalism, and Ism-ism, MP, 85, 4, 1988, 588-609. 
However tempting critics have found variations on the metaphor of organicism, its value for 
interpreting periods of cultural history is dubious since it legitimatizes the prevalent tendency to 
consider these periods as independent entities. As the notion that organisms are machines lost 
currency, critics like Coleridge found the organicist metaphor irresistible. Even the rift thought to 
exist betweenthe 18th-and 19th-century culture springs from assuming or misapplying the 
organic metaphor. T.A.S. 


89-757. Scholes, Robert. The Novel as Ethical Paradigm, Novel, 21, 2-3, 1988, 188-96. The novel 
is tied to the Protestant, capitalist, democratic ideology, and it is dependent on widely accepted 
constructs to provide it with its moral values. As the ideology strengthens or weakens, so may the 
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condition of the novel. Where there are contradictions within the ideology, the novelist may feel 
constrained to suppress these. A.B.F. 


89-758. Schwarz, Daniel R. The Ethics of Reading: The Case for Pluralistic and Transactional 
Reading, Novel, 21, 2-3, 1988, 197-218. Humanistic formalism is concerned with how texts behave 
and how readers respond. It encourages pluralistic readings and emphasizes the process of 
interpretation rather than a final reading. For this it needs a variety of strategies rather than one 
strategy which always finds the same things. It includes the concept of transactional reading 
which sees text and reader as each affecting the other. A.B.F. 


89-759, Singer, Alan. The Voice of History| The Subject of the Novel, Novel, 21, 2-3, 1988, 173-9. 
Bakhtin's concept of dialogic meaning helps us use the novel as a tool for ideological critique and 
for inquiry into the nature of human subjectivity. But since there is a contradiction between his 
intentionalist and relativist imperatives, we must accept contradiction as the ‘methodological 
fulcrum" of his concept. A.B.F. 


89-760. Spacks, Patricia. The Novel as Ethical Paradigm, Novel, 21, 2-3, 1988, 181-8. Since novels 
deal with human relationships, ethical paradigms inhere in them. These paradigms, however, 
need not be model patterns, but may be possibilities. The reader needs to interrogate both human 
behavior and implied authorial values ethically, but the interpretations may prove “thick” rather 
than univocal. A.B.F. 


89-761. Suleiman, Susan. Playing and Modernity, Novel, 21, 2-3, 1988, 266-74. Since modern 
writing is rife with play, a thematics of modern writing must take it into account. However, play is 
a "concept with blurred edges." Since it raises more questions than answers, a tidy thematics of 
play is not possible. A.B.F. 


89-762. Tölölyan, Khachiq. Discoursing with Culture: The Novel as Interlocutor, Novel, 21, 2-3, 
1988, 228-38. The most compelling novels contain competing discourses which reflect the 
relationship between the novel and its cultural context. However, while we may be tempted to 
assume that the novel is privileging discourses like Science or History, these discourses may be 
used merely as novelistic strategies. A.B.F. 


Literature and Other Arts 


89-763. Markiewicz, Henry. Trans. Uliana Gabara. Ut Pictura Poesis ... A History of the Topos 
and the Problem, NLH, 18, 3, 1987, 535-58. The phrase relating poetry and painting has been 
variously interpreted since Horace first uttered it. The controversy about the image-making 
potential of either art remains unresolved. R.R. 


Literature and Science 


89-764. Hardison, O.B., Jr. A Tree, A Streamlined Fish, and a Self-Squared Dragon: Science asa 
Form of Culture, GaR, 40, 2, 1986, 369-403. The germinal writings of three scientists since the 
mid-nineteenth century display a radical transformation in ways of viewing reality within a 
"seamless web” of human culture. The sensitive artistry of Charles Darwin’s prose in The Origin 
of Species (1859) unknowingly echoes Romantic nature poetry. D'Arcy Wentworth Thompson's 
On Growth and Form (1942) argued the relevance of mathematics to biology. Benoit Mandelbrot's 
The Fractual Geometry of Nature (1982) capriciously creates “a new geometric art” that attempts 
to imitate nature. Advanced physical science promotes a “light of... reason detached" from 
history, geography, nature, religion, or tradition. Its game playing has affinities with Dodgson 
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(Lewis Carroll), Joyce's Finnegan's Wake, and Wallace Stevens's “necessary fictions.” — J.O.W. 


89-765. Kershner, R.B., Jr. Degeneration: The Explanatory Nightmare, GaR, 40, 2, 1986, 416-44. 
Various circumstances and strands of popular and scientific thought, and most potently, 
Lamarckian Darwinism, converged at the end of the nineteenth century to foster fears that the 
human race might be degenerating into a simian state. Such ideas appear in Joyce's A Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man, Conrad's The Heart of Darkness, and most powerfully in Stevenson's 
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The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, where, symbolically, the degeneration is self-willed. 
l J.O.W. 


Literature and Society 


89-766. Albright, Gary. Reflections on the Generations in Ortega Y Gasset, SIS, 8, 1, 1982, 91-105. 
Ortega Y Gasset’s ‘dialectical development of the theory of the generations’ shows the influence of 
Hegel, Goethe, and Spengler. It is in his criticism of Spengler that Ortega provides, perhaps 
unknowingly, the fullest conception of the ‘pedagogical guidance of the generations,’ and 
advances a conception of the generations which has a Biblical parallel. JIR. 


89-767. Giles, Steve. Against Interpretation? Recent Trends in Marxist Criticism, BJA, 28, 1, 1988, 
68-77. The two dominant leaders of resurgent Marxist criticism in the English-speaking world are 
attempting to undermine non-Marxist interpretation. Tony Bennett, unabashedly relativistic (at 
the risk ofneutralizing his Marxism), advocates politically conscious attention to the 
consumption of texts-how read and by whom. “The text's meaning is produced by criticism." 
Fredric Jameson, incorporating poststructuralist analyses, admonishes critics to “historicize!”: 
probe into origins both of phenomena and prevailing interpretative modes. He hopes that 
Marxism will subsume competing master codes without totally invalidatingallothers. ` J.O.W. 


Research Methods and Resources 


89-768. Horowitz, Irving L. New Technology and the Changing System of Author-Publisher 
Relations, EdN, 6, 1, 1987, 10-13. It is no longer feasible to speak of the "viewpoint" of editors, 
publishers, and scholars as though each one of them were distinct. À new technology, a new 
publishing environment, and new university research networks, each one in its own way, creates a 
counter editorial trend to the present concentrations of power in the giants of the publishing 
industry. The new technology provides insight not only into the future of author-publisher 
relations, but into the social future as well. E.L.S. 


89-769. Searle, Leroy F. Computers and Criticism, EdN, 6, 1, 1987, 13-17. The world of research 
scholarship is in the midst of a major imaginative and cultural change, not merely a change in 
technology. The future of literary scholarship depends on a critical understanding of computer- 
based representation. Books will never entirely replace manuscripts, nor will electronic editions 
replace books, but in each case there is a change in function which results in a gain in 
dissemination of research. EIS 


Schools and Creeds 


89-770. Pinsker, Sanford. Revisionism with Rancor; The Threat of the Neoconservative Critics, 
GaR, 38, 2, 1984, 243-61. American neoconservative critics like Norman Podhoretz, Joseph 
Epstein, Kenneth S. Lynn, and the art critic Hilton Kramer are a “rancorous, intolerant bunch" 
who having abandoned their former liberalism, insistently reinterpret literature by right-wing 
principles. The most unscrupulous is Lynn, who descends to ad hominem attacks upon opposing 
critics and brands "virtually the entire Hemingway industry" with anti-Americanism. Such 
strident revisionism is dangerous: true literature speaks in a “‘stiller, smaller voice." J.O.W. 


89-771. Shaw, Peter. Feminist Literary Criticism: A Report from the Academy, ASch, 57, 4, 1988, 
495-513. Stage One of feminist criticism, study of woman as victim, and Stage Two, emphasis on 
woman as role model, have been succeeded by gender theory focusing on female difference. 
Subordinating literary to political considerations, the movement has become self-righteous and 
coercive. Loyalty and orthodoxy have become the norms ofdiscourse, with lesbians, blacks, and 
Marxists insisting on their own reductions. In its insistence on gender difference, feminist criticism 
has ended up confirming the stereotypes of women as weak-willed and weak-minded. In the name 
of liberation, it would circumscribe women's participation in literature. S.G.K. 


89-772. Watson, George. How to Be an Ideologue, GaR, 38, 4, 1984, 731-46. Marxists accuse 
“traditional critics" of disingenuously denying that they are ideological although everybody has 
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preconceptions. But ideology is total commitment to a coherent world view available through "a 
body of sacred scriptures." The liberalism professed by most academics stops safely short of that. 
With Emerson, it sees progress as a step-by-step climb toward truth and, with George Eliot, 
prefers experiential cognition to the theoretical. We learn what tragedies are by "learning to know 
them, by trying them on." Ideologies, too, need to beearned, and tested. Realism seldom offers “a 
total view of life." J.O.W. 


89-773. Young, Philip. /n Search of a Lost Generation, KsQ, 7, 4, 1975, 127-34. Two criteria for 
defining "Lost Generation" writers, such as Hemingway, should be experience of World War 1 
and of bohemian Paris. Other writers, such as F. Scott Fitzgerald, also expressed a sense of 
belonging to this group, another valid requirement for membership in the “Lost Generation.” 

E.B.H. 


Theory of Criticism 


89-774. Charlton, William. Beyond the Literal Meaning, BJA, 25, 3, 1985, 220-31. To reach 
beyond mere literal and word-by-word meanings and syntactical structures, critics and literature 
teachers need extensive and heterogeneous knowledge. Deeper practical meanings and overtones 
reside in social, historical, and other connotational subtleties embedded inconspicuously in words 
and phrases. In practice, critics often pass without comment “from using philological knowledge 
to using knowledge of other kinds." J.O.W. 


89-775. Clausen, Christopher. Moral Inversion and Critical Argument, 42, 1, 1988, 9-22. Far from 
being outmoded, evaluative criticism remains “nearly unavoidable,” and is operationally similar 
in its argumentative modes to other genres of critical thinking. Not inherently conservative, it is a 
prerequisite to a socially liberal or radical view of literature and culture." It has been the 
foundation of such diverse poems about war as the Anglo-Saxon The Battle of Maldon and 
Wilfrid Owen's “Dulce et decorum est‘ (both analyzed). J.O.W. 


89-776. Cook, Deborah. Hans-Robert Jauss and the Exemplarity of Art, BJA, 27, 3, 1987, 259-67. 
The German philosopher Hans-Robert Jauss, a disciple of Hans-Georg Gadamer, 
"rehabilitates" the Aristotelian concept of “catharsis.” It emerges as the reader's disinterested 
suspension “of beliefs and customs'through identification with literary heroes, thus making them 
normative. But Jauss inadequately explores the pre-conditions for such identification, under- 
appreciates the properly aesthetic in art, and tends to reduce literary heroes to embodiments of 
previously existing social roles. At worst, his claims could provide a rationale for censorship. At 
best, they could reunite aesthetic experience with values and norms in an increasingly materialistic 
world. J.O.W. 


89-777. Dickie, George. Evaluating Art, BJA, 25, 1, 1985, 1-16. The theoretical dispute between 
Monroe Beardsley (divorcing aesthetic experience from practical considerations) and Nelson 
Goodman (asserting a "basis of cognitive efficiency") can be illuminated by examining particular 
works of art, including Mark Twain’s The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. A reader ignorant of 
United States history and geography would not comprehend the significance of the raft journey of 
Huck and Jim. The “very unity of a work may be affected by its references" and numerous 
"experiences of art" will be similarly dependent upon elements “which refer." LOW. 


89-778. Fromm, Harold. The Hegemony of “Hegemony”: Criticism, Capitalism, and Being in the 
World, GaR, 42, 1, 1988, 183-93. (rev.-art.: Jim Merad, The Political Responsibility of the Critic, 
Ithaca: Cornell UP, 1987; Richard Ohmann, Politics of Letters, Middletown: Wesleyan 
UP,1987). Whether readable (Ohmann) or jargonistically unreadable (Merad), Marxist criticism 
fails to convince because no single key will yield a “totalizing account of anything." Marxist 
critics confuse "capitalist hegemony with finitude itself.'J.O.W, 


89-779. Giles, Steve. Szondi's Theory of Modern Drama, BJA, 27, 3, 1987, 268-77. Although Peter 
Szondi's Theorie des Moderne Dramas (1956, rev. 1963) is the most "sophisticated theoretically" 
of recent general accounts of modern drama, it has "serious flaws" stemming from “difficulties 
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and ambiguities” in his definition of drama. His “model” is less broadly applicable than he claims 
and includes conditions that rule out texts which “ought to exemplify them”; his descriptions of 
modern existence are too "sweeping" to authenticate their application to problems of dramatic 
form. J.O.W. 


89-780. Hassan, Ihab. Making Sense: The Trials of Postmodern Discourse, NLH, 18, 2, 1987, 437- 
60. Aristotle's Metaphysics opens with the sentence: "All men, by nature, desire to know." Piaget 
stated this same cognitive imperative. William James' pragmatism offers a way out of the crisis of 
meaning in Postmodernism. The “will to believe" leads us to negotiation and mediation of as 
many uncertified possibilities as we can potentially trust. The “stories” told by submolecular 
physics, evolutionary biology, psychoanalysis, and hermeneutics are all partial and conflicting 
versions of the will to know. R.R. 


89-781. Jackson, Richard. The Dialogic Self, GaR,41,2,1987, 415-20. (rev.-art.) The critical texts 
of the Russian Mikhail Bahktin (1895-1975) “describe and redefine” developments in Western 
thought in recent decades. He presents the self, both real and fictional, as a never-finished “set of 
responses to the world," constantly being revised. With his pluralistic "corrective" to New 
Critical *oversimplifications" and deconstructionist destructiveness, he may emerge as one of the 
century's key writers. J.O.W. 


89-782. Jacobs, Alan. The Values of Literary Study: Deconstruction and Other Developments, 
ChSRev, 16, 4, 1987, 373-83. The impact of deconstruction on the academic community extends 
beyond its use as a method of textual analysis, to include as well the influence of its underlying 
metaphysical skepticism. Despite its hostility towards Christianity, Christian critics have either 
failed to recognize its threat, or have responded inadequately to it. The Christian critic must 
confront deconstruction directly, by unconvering and challenging its philosophical foundations. 

M.A.B.M. 


89-783. Margolis, Joseph. Prospects Regarding a Science of Criticism, BJA, 25, 2, 1985, 125-36. 
Harold Osborne regretted the absence of a science of aesthetic criticism comparable to the natural 
sciences which are supposed to be stably founded. Today, those sciences themselves, and even 
empiricism, seem to be lacking assured foundations. In critical theory, Jacques Derrida, Michel 
Foucault, Roland Barthes, and their followers seem to have obviated the possibility of 
rigorousness. Criticism may need an “alternative picture" freed from "scientific" criteria. One 
consequence could be a de-emphasizing of “unity and coherence of texts and art works" while 
inevitably retaining a "tendency towards" these values. In fact, we already have an "enormous 
tolerance for radical threats" against them. J.O.W. 


89-784. McFee, Graham. Criticism and Perception, BIA, 26, 1, 1986, 26-38. Richard Wollheim’s 
claim that criticism is retrieval has been often disputed as “unduly psychologistic" or otherwise 
misguided. But Wollheim concurrently claims that criticism is also “in an interesting sense a 
perceptual process’ — ‘a kind of noticing.” We can accept the latter claim without necessarily 
endorsing the former. But the perceiving critic must begin with “some cognitive stock," including 
“general truths about the world” and about the “prevailing conventions of art.” J.O.W. 


89-785. Newton, K.M. Validity in Interpretation and the Literary Institution, BJA, 25, 3, 1985, 
207-19. Validity in the interpretation of literary texts "cannot be based securely on any single 
criterion.” The “literary institution" (the consensus of scholars and critics) powerfully influences 
acceptance or non-acceptance of interpretations. Presently, there are two dominant interpretive 
perspectives: that the text reflects its origins and that it transcends them. A third, seeking balance 
and compromise, is "inherently" the strongest, but will not always prevail. Muchdepends upon 
ideological dominance at a particular time, one present instance being feminist interpretations. 

J.O.W. 


89-786. Paton, Margaret. Getting Croce Straight, BJA, 25, 3, 1985, 252-65. Benedetto Croce's 
claims of the uniqueness of art works and his attack on genres must "stand or fall together." His 
theory was about the experience of art rather than "primarily" discourse about it. He realized that 
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art invariably eludes general formulae. Our “efforts to talk about it" are “a poor second-best to 
the richness of aesthetic experience itself,” J.O.W. 


89-787. Rapp, Carl. Coming Out into the Corridor: Postmodern Fantasies of Criticism, GaR, 41, 3, 
1987, 533-52. Postmodernism in its various forms aspires to a pluralism that resists “univocal 
views.” Where modernists sought “a new and better form of realism," postmodernist pragmatists 
like Richard Rorty believe “reality is whatever we make it." They disdain feminists, Marxists and 
deconstructionists for attempting impossible goals. But neither the pragmatists nor the 
deconstructionists are genuinely pluralistic: both are “closer to being solipsists." In attacking all 
written language, deconstructionism leads only to infinite regress; and the new pragmatism 
refuses to meet its opponents “on the same plane." A genuine pluralism respects the rational bases 
of “all thought-projects.” J.O.W, 


89-788. Schippers, J.G. On Persuading (Some Notes on the Implied Author in Critical Discourse), 
DQR, 11, 1, 1981, 34-54. Weitz stated that literary criticism is studied conversation about great 
books and the discourse cannot be declared either false or true since it only refers to hypotheses 
set up from given data. Hartman claims that knowledge and thought in all their forms are in the 
same category. Persuasion must find other means than argument and proof, such as fictions of a 
critical nature, in dealing with the fictional narratives that are created by a narrator such as 
Dickens in Our Mutual Friend. This implied Dickens is not the biographical and historical 
Dickens. Some exercises in the study of famous critics and their discourses can be found in the 
essays of Arnold, Leavis and Brooks on Wordsworth. M.T.H. 


89-789. Shusterman, Richard. Deconstruction and Analysis: Confrontation and Convergence, BJA, 
26, 4, 1986, 311-27. Two "potentially related disciplines," deconstructionist theory and analytical 
aesthetics are hostilely ignoring one another while conventional literary theory and philosophical 
aesthetics seem immobilized. Deconstructors may fear analytical aesthetics because it arose 
through destroying Benedetto Croce, their "spiritual progenitor." Analytical aestheticians may 
fear the vulnerability of their discipline's vocabulary to deconstructionist maneuvers. Perhaps 
general aesthetics — the philosophy of art and art criticism — should foster a reconciliatory form 
of critical pluralism: not, as Richard Rorty has proposed, with a newly invented vocabulary, but 
in “the lucidlanguage Rorty speaks." Such a metacriticism, including a “naturalized de- 
construction," could encourage the best of the "old ways of reading" and provide a common 
language for debate. J.O.W. 


89-790. Sim, Stuart. Deconstructing the Pun, BJA, 27, 4, 1987, 326-34. Deconstructionists have 
freely employed puns as strategic weapons in their campaign to subvert logocentric thought. 
Geoffrey Hartman claims that puns are value-free and physiologically reflexive: “I must pun as I 
must sneeze." But, in fact “he puns as he manoeuvres; with wit, guile, and all the rhetoric that a 
learned critic has at his command.” J.O.W. 


89-791. Sisk, John P. The End of Boredom, GaR, 39, 1, 1985, 25-34. Attempts by writers and 
readers to escape boredom have led to the popularity of mystery stories, to the retreat from 
romance into realism (like Biffin in George Gissing’s New Grub Street), and recently into 
deconstructionist criticism, Identifying “the cliche with boredom” ultimately romanticizes 
paradox. Derrida's G/as belongs with the notorious desacralizing books of Flaubert, Sade, and 
Celine. J.O.W. 


89-792. Taylor, Mark C. Foiling Reflection, Diacritics, 18, 1, 1988, 54-65. (rev.-art.: Rodolphe 
Gasche, The Tain of the Mirror: Derrida and the Philosophy of Reflection, Cambridge: Harvard 
UP, 1986). Gasche reads Derrida as responding to Hegel who responded to Kant. Kant tried to 
unite the dichotomies of Enlightenment philosophy — empiricism and rationalism — by 
grounding both in transcendentalism. Hegel tried to show that the divisions presupposed a prior 
unity which sublated them. Derrida has sought to uncover the "ground" of thought. However, 
Gasche's approach reinscribes the hierarchical oppositions Derrida has tried to subvert. As an 
apologist for deconstruction, Gasche has systematized and domesticated what is intolerable, 
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untranslatable, unmentionable, and most threatening in Derrida's thought. R.R. 


89-793. Walhout, Mark. Aesthetic Experience and Social Justice: Historical Reflections on 
Christian Criticism, ChSRev, 16, 3, 1987, 249-64. Christian critics have neglected their duty to 
pursue a biblical vision of social justice because of the dominance of the tradition of Romantic 
Christianity, which claims to be apolitical. The tendency to subordinate criticism to aesthetic 
experience began in America in the mid-Victorian period, and despite counter-examples, 
continues today. In order to link art and social justice, Christian critics must repudiate religious 
sentimentality, and acknowledge the inevitable political nature of their work. M.A.B.M. 


89-794. Warner, Nicholas O. In Search of Literary Science: The Russian Formalist Tradition, 
PCP, 17, 1-2, 1982, 69-81. Although Formalism went far beyond a New Critical concern 
with the text, toward the entire relation between text and reader, there are nonetheless 
basic affinities between the two: both view contentas medium for displaying devices in 
new ways, and ultimately value a trans-rational, purely formal literature. The seeming 
distinction from New Criticism arises in Formalism's rigorous focus on linguistic facts 
rather than emotions. But despite being notoriously scientific, even "soulless," Formalist 
doctrines have a moral dimension. Dehabituation, for example, restores sensation and awareness 
of the world. R.E. 


89-795. Wilsmore, S.J. The New Attack on Humanism in the Arts, BJA, 27, 4, 1987, 335-44. 
Deconstructionists seek to undermine the traditionally liberal assumptions of humanism by 
denying “the independent existence of works of art." Concurrently (and unfortunately) self- 
contradictory egocentric attitudes among humanists themselves have left humanism vulnerable 
to such subversion. Humanism will sink in this “quagmire” unless it renounces the implicit 
dichotomies in philosophies such as positivist empiricism and neo-Kantianism, which “have riven 
our culture apart." J.O.W. 


Writing 
89-796. Furnas, J.C. The Amateur Profession: Career Counseling for Writers, ASch, 57, 4, 1988, 
608-16. Until recently, writing was the cultivated hobby of the educated social strata. Despite the 
proliferation of creative writing and journalism programs, students can at best be taught merely 
how not to write. Aspiring writers should, without majoring in English, read voraciously and in 


the originallanguages. They should learn a useful occupation far removed from words and books. 
S.G.K. 


89-797. Lazere, Donald. Literacy and Mass Media: The Political Implications, NLH, 18, 2, 1987, 
237-55. The cognitive deficits and restricted linguistic codes found in the writing of remedial 
students is attributable to television-watching. Mass media socialize children into passive, 
compliant consumers unable to imagine alternatives to capitalism, unable to analyze the reified 
images to which they have been overexposed with sufficient skepticism to discover their 
inadequacies. The study of the ironies, multiple perspectives, and ambiguities of literature is the 
best antidote to such intellectual apathy. R.R. 


GENERAL II. HISTORY 
History of Printing and Publishing 


89-798. Carter, Jared. Poetry Chapbooks: Fact, Fiction, and Forecast, GaR, 38, 2, 1984, 415-23. 
(rev.-art.) The original chapbooks were various booklets sold by street or itinerant poets; most, 
now, are small books of poems. Some are produced by American fine presses for collectors and 
specialized libraries. Some are still intended for inexpensive distribution. Most sell poorly, a few 
astonishingly well, but not through bookseller chains. Future success may lie in distinguished 
poems,imaginatively marketed, on down-to-earth heartwarming themes. Two such titles (both, 
1983, at Pittsford, N.Y., State Street Pr.) are Christopher Bursk, Making Wings, and Marc 
Harshman, Turning Out the Stones. J.O.W. 
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GENERAL III. LANGUAGE 

History 
89-799, Diensberg, Bernhard. The Etymology of Modern English Girl; An Old Problem 
Reconsidered, NM, 85, 4, 1984, 473-5. Girl may be from IE *gher > OE *zyrele. B.Y.F. 


89-800. Kytö, Merja and Matti Rissanen. The Syntactic Study of Early American English; The 
Variationist at the Mercy of his Corpus?, NM, 84, 4, 1983, 470-89. The occurrence of wh-relatives 
in a wide sample of Early American English, categorized into four levels of formality and by 
whether seemingly oral or written in genesis, suggests that while formality must be taken into 
account, a multiplicity of factors, stylistic and otherwise, governed the spread of wh-forms. 

B.Y.F. 


89-801. Nichols, Patricia C. Planning for Language Change, SJS, 6, 2, 1980, 18-25. Examining the 
history of *he' and 'she' reveals the difference between the sexes in the understanding and use of the 
generic word ‘he.’ While there are problems adopting either ‘they’ or ‘he or she’ as alternatives, by 
experimenting we attempt to avoid sexism, and to include both men and women when we refer to 
human beings. J.J.R. 


89-802. Norri, Juhani. The Origin of the Expression “Fre Rekills" in the LIBER DE DIVERSIS 
MEDICINIS, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 301. This phrase mistranslates the Old French "franc encens” 
(frankincense). J.S.P. 


Linguistics 
89-803. Hiltunen, Risto. Phrasal Verbs in English Grammar Books before 1800, NM, 84, 3, 1983, 


376-86. Analysis of 43 English grammars (1586-1839) shows only gradual willingness to accept a 
verb and linked adverbial or prepositional element as a single unit. B.Y.F. 


89-804. Ross, Stephen David. Metaphor, the Semasic Field, and Inexhaustibility, NLH, 18, 3, 
1987, 517-33. Aristotle, Hobbes, and Locke all thought metaphor a deviation from the 
straightforward, literal use of language. Metaphor is not to be construed as a dyadic shift in 
meaning, nor as a simile or analogy. Since all language is polysemous, metaphor is not a shift from 
normal usage. Metaphors must be interpreted in terms of their semasic field, or their context of 
use, which is essentially inexhaustible. The semasic field is more indeterminate than denotation 
and connotation. It consists of a public, or consensual field, and a private, or idiosemic field which 
Is person, context, and culture relative. R.R. 


Theoretical Studies 


89-805. Ferguson, Frances. Response to P. DeMan, “Time and History in Wordsworth," 
Diacritics, 17, 4, 1987, 49-52. De Man is mistaken in using Pascal's ideas about number as 
analogies for language. The status of one and of zero is not the issue; the status of the agent is. The 
logic of infinities and infinitesimals is irrelevant to an account of truth or falsehood in language. 
The notion that human intervention cannot rectify irreconcilable contradictions renounces 
agency. R.R. 


89-806. Hernadi, Paul. Doing, Making, Meaning: Toward a Theory of Verbal Practice, PMLA, 
103, 5, 1988, 749-58. Speaking, writing, and thinking all involve the three dimensions of doing, 
making, and meaning. Although each seems more closely related to one dimension (e.g., speaking 
to doing), we should avoid excluding the other two. The three forms of discourse correspond to 
intersubjective culture, objective nature, and subjective identity which in turn relate to three 
modes of existence: social, physicobiological, and personal. Again we must avoid over- 
emphasizing one mode to practically eliminate the other two. J. H. Ro. 


89-807. Hietaranta, Pertti S. Which For is It?, NM, 84, 2, 1983, 228-32. Seppanen (NM 82 (1981), 
386-99) argued that there are two fors in the root structure of “we waited for John to admit us," 
but that it is impossible to tell which is deleted. By examination of cognate sentences with two 
different prepositions we can see that the matrix preposition is the one deleted. B.Y.F. 
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89-808. Rudanko, Juhani. An Insufficiency of the Binary Principle, NM, 84, 2, 1983, 225-7. 
Culicover and Wexler's proposed “Binary Principle" fails in the case of that-deletion. — B.Y.F. 


89-809. Van Der Auwera, Johan. New Evidence for Raising?, NM, 84, 3, 1983, 396-7. The evidence 
presented by Ihalainen (NM, 83 (1982) 210-15) indeed argues against conditional analysis of 
"raising to object," but does not prove the case for a "raising analysis." Functional grammar, 
e.g. retains a non-raising analysis. B.Y.F. 
89-810. Warminski, Andrzej. Response to P. DeMan, "Time and History in Wordsworth," 
Diacritics, 17, 4, 1987, 46-8. Since zero is a place-holder, not a number, de Man meant that the 
name “Marion” may stand outside of the system of meaning as a mere marker. Zero is not 
"nothing," nor is it a negation. Furthermore, language always finds ways of accommodating 
ambiguities, just as meaning can be made either in a base-seven or a base-ten number system. 
Meaning is always created contingently and contextually, and it is the materiality of zero that 
constitutes the number system by contextualizing it. Rather than seeking absolutemeaning, de 
Man is content with use-bound, relative meaning. R.R. 


GENERAL IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Biography 


89-811. Spacks, Patricia Meyer. Interpreted Lives, GaR, 39, 1, 1985, 182-87. (rev.-art.: John 
Halperin, The Life of Jane Austen, Baltimore: John Hopkins UP,1984; Frank Brady, James 
Boswell: The Later Years, 1769-95, New York: McGraw, 1984). Biographers must hurdle a series 
of antitheses: naivete and oversophistication; “misleading coherence" and “under-interpreted 
data;" ‘undue humility” and “distasteful superiority;" hiding "behind the subject" and obtruding 
“the self." Overkilling Austen's supposed "sheer nastiness,” Halperin is literal-minded, reductive, 
condescending. He arrogantly misunderstands a narrator's role in fiction and applies twentieth- 
century norms to the eighteenth. Brady admirable reflects on a biographer's moral and literary 
problems and about fictional and factual narrative. His modest claims for Boswell and himself 
enable us to admire both. J.O.W. 


Drama 


89-812. Cech, John. A "People's Theatre" for Youth: A Review of Six Plays for Young People 
From the Federal Theatre Project, L&U,11,2,1988, 128-35. (rev.-art.: Lowell Swortzell. ed, Six 
Plays for Young People from the Federal Theatre Project (1936-9). NY: Greenwood P, 1986). 
These plays were commissioned and produced by Hallie Flanagan in the late 30s. Their aim was to 
help children cope with social and economic forces. They concern the struggles ofthe poor during 
the Depression. By action of the Dies congressional committee on un-American activities, the 
idealistic project was closed in 1938. R.R. 


89-813. King, Robert L. Arts in Review: Recent Drama, MR, 24, 1, 1988, 87-97. [The article 
discusses recent plays by Manuel Ping, Caryl Churchill, George C. Wolfe, August Wilson, Athol 
Fugard, Mbongeni Ngema, David Lan, Christopher Hampton, Lee Blessing, and Alan 
Ayckbourn.] J.H.Ro. 


Fantasy 


89-814. Oates, Joyce Carol. Wonderlands, GaR, 38, 3, 1984, 487-506. Our literatures display a 
"veritable galaxy" of fantasy worlds, ranging from Plato's Republic to Lewis Carroll's Alice in 
Wonderland to Poe's tales and Bram Stoker's Dracula. All share "antipathy to the real or 
historical world." The anti-utopian worlds of Orwell's /984 and Kafka's The Trial are inversions 


of juvenile “wonderland” literature. Lying beyond Orwell's and Kafka’s “precise images" is 
"history." J.O.W. 


Fiction 
89-815. Brown, Marshall. A Philosophical View of the Gothic Novel, SIR, 26, 2, 1987, 275-301. 
The gothic novel investigates the nature of pure consciousness. What are the resources of the 
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mind when human society is stripped away? The essence of the gothic lies in the antinomies which 
cannot be resolved, and the terror at its heart is not the terror of action but that of suspense and 
uncertainty. A.B.F. 


89-816. Flora, Joseph M. The Device of Conspicuous Silence in the Modern Short Story, PCLS, 13, 
1982, 27-46. The device of leaving something unsaid is as old as the ballads and the biblical 
narratives. Hawthorne deliberately left complications unresolved to increase ambiguity. 
Conspicuous silence is also used to elicit moral judgments from readers (Tolstoy’s *Polikushka" 
[1863] and Chekhov's “Hollow” [1899]. Naturalism confronted the impossibility of reporting 
some things (Dreiser’s “Nigger Jeff" [1901]. Hemingway, considered at first to be a Naturalist, 
showed in "The Killers" (1927) the power of leaving much unsaid. Faulkner's “Dry September" 
(1931) is marked by the narrator’s refusal to articulate what happened. The effect of such 
narrative withdrawal is to intensify the reader's involvement. Withholding Nancy’s fate in 
Faulkner's “That Evening Sun" (1931) ensures everyone's comlicity in her destiny. R.R. 


89-817. Hansot, Elisabeth. Utopia As A Distancing Device, SJS, 14, 1, 1988, 81-90. Modern 
temporally based utopias have problems that classical, spatially based utopias do not. The central 
problem is not freedom versus happiness, as some critics suggest, but rather incompatible aims. 
The modern utopia provides a blueprint for change, while acting as a standard by which to 
criticize present society. J..R. 


89-818. Hunter, J. Paul. Novels and "the Novel:” The Poetics of Embarrassment, MP, 85, 4, 1988, 
480-98. Three consequences of the demands of realism on the definition of the novel are likely to 
be overlooked: the dependence on coincidence to replace the marvelous, taboo behavior, and 
exhibitionistic confessions. Án adequate definition must also take into account the loneliness of 
the typical reader, the wide range of knowledge and experience the readers have, and their 
difficulty in granting the narrator's access to the relevant facts. T.A.S. 


89-819. Liberman, M.M. Stasis, Story, and Anti-Story, GaR, 39, 3, 1985, 527-33, The generic 
designation of "short story” isa “misnomer,” the story, regardless of length, being one genre and 
the novel another. Joyce's Ulysses is an extremely long story, but not a novel. After his Portrait, 
Joyce preeminently wrote static stories, with their revealed conflicts unresolved. Stasis has 
become typical of contemporary stories, as with John Cheever's The Fourth Alarm. The post- 
modern "'anti-story," proclaiming its own artificiality, is "Joycean twice removed.” J.O.W. 


89-820. McAleer, John. The Game's Afoot: Detective Fiction in the Present Day, KsQ, 10, 4, 1978, 
21-38. Detective fiction is now a recognized art form. Historical detective fiction has become 
popular, and new types of detectives (ethnic and female) have arisen. This popularity may reflect a 
new appreciation for the concept of law and order after the 1960s. E.B.H. 


89-821. Peden, William. Realism and Anti-Realism in the Modern Short Story, PCLS, 13, 1982, 47- 
62. Three British writers, Bates, Sansom, and Pritchard, all influenced by painting, represent the 
range from realism to surrealism to fantasy and deserve wider critical attention. Since 1928, Bates 
published 50 volumes of short stories whose lyrical, pictorial evocations of mood and atmosphere 
are distinguished for “omitting, suggesting, and implying" and for freeing fiction from the 
tyranny of plot. Sansom's nine collections anticipate the Theatre of the Absurd in their 
hallucinatory fantasies. Since 1930 Pritchard has focused on character, on the interaction of 
people, and his latest collection (1979) is still about personalities. A trio of American authors, 
Caldwell, Goyen, and Cheever show a similar range from realism to anti-realism. The realist 
Caldwell published some 150 stories beginning in 1929 whose craftsmanship has yet to be 
acknowledged. Goyen's are magical, like Sansom's. Cheever is interested in people. R.R. 


89-822. Rausch, G. Jay and Diane K. Rausch. Developments in Espionage Fiction, KsQ, 10, 4, 
1978, 71-82. Espionage fiction, a separate genre from detective fiction, has three main types of 
protagonists: the amateur spy, the heroic spy, and the anti-heroic spy. The James Bond books by 
Ian Fleming had a tremendous effect on espionage fiction. E.B.H. 
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Folklore 


89-823. Colopy, Cheryl. SIR DEGARE: A Fairy Tale Oedipus, PCP, 17, 1-2, 1982, 31-9. A 
psychoanalytic study of symbolism reveals themes of incest, self-discovery, and re-integration of 
the family in a comic structure. RE 


Humor and Satire 


89-824. Armstrong, A. MacC. The Idea of the Comic, BJA, 25, 3, 1985, 232-8. Theories of the 
comic have tried to answer the wrong questions. The essential question is, "What is it to be 
comic?" The intentionally comic is "characterized by levity, foolery and trifling." The 
unintentionally comic induces levity or light-heartedness.’” The comic has value of its own, which 
may or may not be "subordinate to serious values," and it strikes other people with “suddenness 
and unexpectedness."' J.O.W. 


89-825. Hays, Michael. Comedy as Being/Comedy as Idea, SIR, 26, 2, 1987, 221-30. Eighteenth 
century English critics valued comedy as social criticism, and they also attached importance to the 
power of the audience to express its opinions vehemently.German critics saw comedy as a means 
of expressing idealism which had failed in actual life. Coleridge and Lamb disliked comedy, 
preferring to give up the active world for the imaginative. A.B.F. 


89-826. Heilman, Robert B. Writers on Journalists: A Version of Atheism, GaR, 39, 1, 1985, 37-54. 
Fiction writers so diverse as Smollett, Thackeray, Ibsen, Wilde, Lewis Carroll, G. B. Shaw, 
Gertrude Stein, and Evelyn Waugh have written hostile or satirical portraits of journalists. One of 
the fullest was Anthony Trollope’s Tom Tower in The Warden. Journalists seem to have 
occasioned such hostility by their actual attitudes and acts. J.O.W. 


89-827. Knight, Charles A. Satire and Conversation: The Logic of Interpretation, ECent, 26, 3, 
1985, 239-61. Keats's rejection, after experiencing a storm at sea, of Byron's shipwreck passage in 
Don Juan, illustrates two difficulties readers have with satire: uncertainty about meaning and 
suspicion that the reader himself is one of the satirist's victims. The approach used by H. P. Grice 
leads out of these difficulties. Grice's approach can be applied to Sterne's Tristram Shandy, 
Defoe's Shortest Way with the Dissenters and Fielding's Jonathan Wild, as well as to Don Juan. 

K.D.H. 


Myth 


89-828. Gillis, Everett A. T. S. Eliot and the Classical Tradition, PCLS, 11, 1980, 215-31. Eliot 
advocated the depersonalization of poetry and the classical stance of an artificer for the poet. 
Modes of attaining detachment were the use of a persona or mask, the use of an ironic 
commentator, or the musical form as evinced in The WasteLand and Four Quartets. Having 
majored in classics at Harvard, he continued to defend them as a bulwark against the decline of 
Western civilization. He counterpoints heroic figures from classical myth against decadent 20th 
century counterparts. In his four verse dramas, he used myths structurally to give formal order to 
the events depicted, adding choric interludes as a distancing device. R.R. 


89-829. Vickery, John B. Orpheus and Persephone: Uses and Meanings, PCLS, 11, 1980, 187-212. 
Myths constitute relational schemata of which their literary realizations are various instances. 
These can be analyzed as three different aspects of the poetic "self" the personal, the 
metapersonal, and the metamorphic ranging along an attitudinal spectrum from negation, 
through interrogation, to affirmation. Lyrics by Rilke, Valery, Spender, Devlin, Durrell, and 
Muir (on Orpheus), and of Raine, Plomer, Lowell, and Lawrence (on Persephone) illustrate this 
range. R.R. 


Plot Patterns 


89-830. Schecter, Harold. The Bosom Serpent: Folklore and Popular Art, GaR, 39, 1, 1985, 93- 
108. Academic specialists in popular culture frequently fail to realize that these books and films 
captivate the masses because they are variants of age-old folkloristic motifs. Serious artists, too, 
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have used these motifs — 'from Chaucer to Thomas Pynchon, from the Beowulf poet to Joyce 
Carol Oates," as did Hawthorne in his Egotism, or the Bosom Serpent. Popular works exploit 
“pure folklore" temporally updated, while serious artists draw moral or ethical implications. 

J.O.W. 


89-831. Watson, Richard. Ape Dreams, GaR, 41, 2, 1987, 288-98. A recurring theme in fiction and 
cinema, most typically in Edgar Rice Burroughs's Tarzan stories, but also in novels by Pierre 
Boulle, Bernard Malamud, and John Collier, has been erotic friendship, or more, between human 
beings and other primates. These plots echo scientific speculations dating back at least to the 


eighteenth century. Ethical and moral questions are inextricable from the scientific ones. 
J.O.W. 


Poetry 


89-832. Vos, Eric. The Visual Turn in Poetry: Nominalistic Contributions to Literary Semiotics, 
Exemplified by the Case of Concrete Poetry, NLH, 18, 3, 1987, 559-81. Concrete poetry 
exemplifies or constitutes a sample of its own meaning. Its typography serves a semiotic purpose. 
This avoids the content-form dichotomies of other definitions by showing the function of the 
form. R.R. 


Prose 


89-833. Bawer, Bruce. Talk Show: The Rise of the Literary Interview, ASch, 57, 3, 1988, 421-9. 
Interviews, including the literary kind, are extremely popular. The Paris Review, which 
transformed the literary interview, pioneered the reshaping of verbatim transcripts. Interviewers 
and interviewees, particularly if they are poets, tend to take themselves very seriously and use the 
occasion to show off and to attempt to manipulate their public images. Interviews with Truman 
Capote and Tennessee Williams are catty and fatuous. Anthologies of interviews, book-length 
interviews, and oral biographies are ominous signs that talking disguised as writing is supplanting 
literature. Such chatter is more entertaining than edifying. S.G.K. 


89-834 Lang, Berel. Literary Philosophy: The Anatomy of Philosophical Style, CLQ, 24, 2, 1988, 
101-12. The ideas of philosophy appear within history, and therefore interpreting philosophical 
texts requires one to take into account the stylistic character of the work as well. L.M.S. 


Science Fiction 


89-835. Gunn, James. The Education of a Science Fiction Teacher, KsQ, 10, 4, 1978, 49-55. Science 
fiction has gainedrespectability as it has moved from the pulp magazines to the academic 
classroom. Gunn also traces his own initiation into science fiction. E.B.H. 


89-836. Fredericks, Sigmund Casey. Greek Mythology in Modern Science Fiction: Vision and 
Cognition, PCLS, 11, 1980, 89-105. Science fiction is mythopoeic in creating alternative worlds. 
Two strands can be traced back to Greek myth, the Promethean and the Odyssean. It was 
Campbell's magazine Astounding which gave the genre its identity as a secular religion. The 
Promethean vision from Mary Shelley, to Anderson, to Farmer, Van Vogt, Kuttner, Aldiss, and 
Ellison shows the threat inherent in transcending human limitations and assuming godlike 
powers. À less threatening strand of science fiction is exemplified by Star Trek and the fiction of 
Weinbaum which feature exploration and ecological adaptation. R.R. 


89-837. Rothfork, John. Science Fiction as a Religious Guide to the New Age, KsQ, 10, 4, 1978, 57- 
66. New wave science fiction serves as mystical religious literature. It fits the definitions of religion 
that appear in William James's The Varieties of Religious Experience and in Joseph Campbell’s 
The Masks of God: Creative Mythology. E.B.H. 


Subjects 


89-838. Weber, Eugen. .. . And Man Made the Town, 58, 1, 1989, 79-96. Praising country life, 
Cowper noted its drawbacks. Despite the familiar antagonism of country and town, Western 
civilization's characteristic achievement is the making of the countryside. The modern view of 
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nature as something distinct originated in the 18th century. The superficial contrasts between 
town and country are less significant than their fundamental symbiosis. Urban problems are old 
complaints, but conditions on farms have often been worse. The new suburban countryside is a 
reversal of the situation in which rural productivity historically enhanced urban consumption and 
display. S.G.K. 


BRITAIN 
BRITAIN II. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
History 


89-839. Carley, James P. John Leland and the Contents of English Pre-Dissolution Libraries: The 
Cambridge Friars, TCBS, 9, 1, 1986, 90-100. Leland’s notes on the Cambridge Friars’ mss. were 
made on a single visit between 1533 and 1538. They list [here reproduced] 17 items from evidently 
disintegrating libraries. English authors figure prominently. B.Y.F. 


89-840. Pearson, David. The Books of Peter Shaw in Trinity College, Cambridge, TCBS, 9, 1, 
1986, 76-89. [Lists c.140 volumes of mostly continental, mostly Protestant books given toTCC 
c.1601, about a third of which survive. Donor had Lancashire connections.] BYE. 


Descriptive 


89-841. Dorsten, Jan Van. A Critical Bibliography of English Literature, DOR, 11, 2, 1981, 152- 
60. (rev.-art.) [Outstanding for originality are Elizabeth L. Eisenstein's The Printing Press as 
Agent of Change, 2 vols. (Cambridge UP, 1979) and Allen G. Debus's monograph Man and 
Nature in the Renaissance (Cambridge UP, 1978) in the “Cambridge History of Science Series.” 
This work contains seven clear and concentrated chapters with an Epilogue (140 pp., complete). 
Stevie Davies's Renaissance Views of Man (Manchester UP, 1978) in the "Literature in Context 
Series" has selections from Ficino, Pico, Erasmus, Luther, Gelli, James I and Milton. Isabel 
Rivers's Classical and Christían Ideas in English Renaissance Poetry (George Allen and Unwin, 
1979) has 13 knowledgable introds. to The Golden Age, Stoicism, Biblical Exegesis and Typology 
with related quotations. William J. Kennedy’s Rhetorical Norms in Renaissance Literature (Y ale 
UP, 1978) "combines the tools of formal rhetoric and some of the insights of modern literature." 
Anna Lake Prescott's French Poets and the English Renaissance: Studies in Fame and 
Transformation (Yale UP, 1978) borrows from Marot, Du Bellay, Ronsard, Desportes, and Du 
Bartas in the 16th and 17th centuries. Gordon Braden’s The Classics and English Renaissance 
Poetry: Three Case Studies (Yale UP, 1978) includes studies of Golding's Ovid, the Marlowe- 
Chapman Hero and Leander and Herrick’s lyrics. It also contains provocative analyses of 
rediscoveries of classics by Renaissance writers. Thomas E. Maresca's Three English Epics: 
Studies of Troilus and Criseyde, The Faerie Queene, and Paradise Lost (Nebraska UP, 1979). 
Dorothy Connell’s Sir Philip Sidney: The Maker's Mind (Clarendon Press: O.U.P., 1977). A. C. 
Hamilton's Sir Philip Sidney: A Study of His Life and Works (Cambridge UP, 1977) 1s the best 
available biography. A. C. Hamilton's edition of The Faerie Queene (Longman, 1977). R. A. 
Rebholz's edition of Sir Thomas Wyatt: The Complete Poems (Penguin, 1978). Anthony G. Petti, 
English Literary Hands from Chaucer to Dryden (Arnold, 1977). S.K. Heninger, Jr.'s The 
Cosmographical Glass: Renaissance Diagrams of the Universe (Huntington Library, 1977) 
contains esoteric cosmographies. Clarence H. Miller's The Praise of Folly (Yale UP, 1979) is a 
serious translation. Pearl Hogrefe's Women of Action in Tudor England (Iowa State UP, 1977) 
deals with nine remarkable women:" Mildred and Anne Cooke, Bess of Hardwick, Catherine 
Willoughby, Mary Sidney, Margaret Beaufort, Catherine of Aragon, Catherine Parr, and 
Elizabeth Tudor. Geoffrey Parker's The Dutch Revolt (Allen Lane, 1977). William M. JOnes, ed. 
The Present State of Scholarship in Sixteenth Century Literature (U of Missouri, 1978) has 
chapters on Italian, French, Spanish, English, German and neo-Latin scholarship in 16th century 
Literature.] M.T.H. 
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BRITAIN IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Fiction 


89-842. McCracken, D. Instructive Tales: Forgiving and Rejoicing, TSISN, 16, 1985, 81-9. In the 
Vicar of Wakefield and in Wordsworth's “The Two Thieves,” as in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, forgiveness precedes repentance. Parable, romance and ballad all offer “radical revelations.” 

P.K. 


BRITAIN V. MEDIAEVAL 
a. Old English 
/Elfric 


89-843. Waterhouse, Ruth. Sentence Determination in Elfric's LIVES OF THE SAINTS, NM, 
85, 3, 1984, 257-72. Except in XXXI, Ælfric indicates sentence boundaries clearly. He usually 
begins a sentence with the A half-line and ends it with the B half-line. Further, roughly half of his 
c.3500 sentences are marked with p at their openings. B.Y.F. 


Andreas 


89-844. Kiser, Lisa J. ANDREAS and THE LIFE'S WEG; Convention and Innovation in Old 
English Metaphor, NM, 85, 1, 1984, 65-75. The metaphorical Christian “way” pervades all the 
major episodes of Andreas. While “The Way" is a Christian commonplace, these particular 
images do not appear in either the OE Prose Andreas nor the Greek account; they do appear in 
Beowulf. The poet thus juxtaposes heroic “literalism’ with Christian metaphorics. B.Y.F. 


Battle of Maldon 


89-845. Fletcher, Alan J. Cald Water, scir water; A Note on Lines 91 and98 of THE BATTLEOF 
MALDON, NM, 85, 4, 1984, 435-7. In “Maldon” 91 and 98 the River Pant is first cald then scir. 
The first has long been seen to have metaphorical significance, negative for the English; the second 
has a similar significance, positive for the Vikings. B.Y.F. 


Bede 


89-846. Twomey, Michael W. On Reading BEDE'S DEATH SONG: Translation, Typology, and 
Penance in Symeon of Durham's Text of the EPISTOLA CUTHBERTI DE OBITU BEDAE, 
NM, 84, 2, 1983, 171-81. Symeon of Durham's Latin translation of “Bede’s Death Song” is 
perfectly competent and leads us to a new understanding of Bede in Cuthbert's Epistola as a 
penitent and saint modeled after Gregory the Great. B.Y.F. 


Beowulf 


89-847. Harris, Joseph. BEOWULF in Literary History, PCP, 17, 1-2, 1982, 16-23. "The reason 
we do not have an adequate picture of Beowulf in hterary history is that we have ignored the 
literary history within Beowulf." Like other great works such as Chaucer's Canterbury Tales and 
Eliot’s Wasteland, Beowulf is a literary summa, a synthetic work that terminates a period, 
summarizing the literary past and devouring its own progeny by overshadowing them. The 
anthology-like character of Beowulf is evidence for its status as a summa. R.E. 


89-848. Horowitz, Sylvia Huntley. The Interrupted Battles in BEOWULF, NM, 85, 3, 1984, 295- 
304. Two sorts of fitt division break battles in Beowulf: in one the hero suffers a loss of power and 
the action recommences with the introduction of a new, greater power; in the other the break is in 
stasis, but after time there is a killing. One interrupted battle has elements of both patterns. 
B.Y.F. 


89-849. K jellmer, Goran. On a New Reading of BEOWULF 1-2, NM, 85, 2, 1984, 192-3. Spamer's 
reading of Beowulf 1-2, Gar-Dena in geardagum, as "in the by-gone days of the Spear-Danes" 
requires an unattested, cross-caesural genitive and is thus unlikely. B.Y.F. 


Mediaeval 3l 


89-850. Tandy, David W. Evidence for Editing in BEOWULF, NM, 85, 3, 1984, 291-4, The 
sophistication of verbal repetition in Beowulf suggests that it is a "transitional" text, composed by 
a scop but "edited" in written form. B.Y.F. 


Cædmon 


89-851. Grant, Raymond J.S. Bede's Mihi Cantare Habes Revisited, NM, 84, 2, 1983, 159-62. In 
the OE Bede's account of Cædmon, 344.1 should read pu meaht singan (you can sing) and not > u 
meaht me singan since the B-text often used miht for meaht and since the translator most likely 
used the Latin c-version (cantare habes). B.Y.F. 


89-852. Hall, J.R. The Conybeare Cædmon: A Turning Point in the History of Old English 
Scholarship, HLB, 33, 4, 1985, 378-403. In 1752 Mores reissued Junius's 1655 transcription of 
Cædmon (from leftover sheets). The Harvard copy (12413.36.15*) is interleaved with William 
Conybeare's unfinished translation. Though marking the end of the “antiquarian phase" of OE 
scholarship, it was sometimes used (without acknowledgment) by Thorpe, the first of the modern 
philologists. B.Y.F. 


89-853. Orton, P.R. Cædmon and Christian Poetry, NM, 84, 2, 1983, 163-70. For Bede, the miracle of 
Cædmon lies in his “virginity” asa poet and is reflected in parallels between his empowerment and 
the Nativity. Perhaps Bede's failure to record the English text of the Hymn results from his fear 
that its poetic formality would undercut the assertion of a solely divine guidance. B.Y.F 


Cynewulf 


89-854, Anderson, Earl R. Cynewulf's ELENE 1115b 24, The Conversion of the Jews: Figurative or 
Literal?, ELN, 25, 3, 1988, 1-3. Since Fredegar (Chronicle, 4:65) can accept a literal conversion, so 
could Cynewulf, and his Anglo-Saxon audience. P.K. 


Daniel 


89-855. Finnegan, Robert Emmett. The Old English DANIEL; The King and his City, NM, 85, 2, 
1984, 194-211. The Daniel poet reshaped his Old Testament material to focus on God as a loving 
Judge, on the image of the city, and on Daniel as a “King’s Councillor." Read against a 
background of Augustine's reflections on the city, the poem shows that despite its eventual fall 
from grace, the converted Babylon is an earthly manifestation of the heavenly Jerusalem and 
Nabuchodonosor a man “who pleases God.” B.Y.F. 


Dream of the Rood 


89-856. Finnegan, Robert Emmet. The Gospel of Nicodemus and THE DREAM OF THE ROOD, 
NM, 84, 3, 1983, 338-43. Two details of The Dream of the Rood, the three humans who greet 
Christ and the multitude in heaven after the harrowing (vv. 154-5) and that the just are held in 
torment pending the harrowing (v.149), seem to come from the Gospel of Nicodemus.  B.Y.F. 


Homilies 
89-857. Dalby, Marcia A. The Good Shepherd and the Soldier of God; Old English Homilies on St. 
Martin of Tours, NM, 85, 4, 1984, 422-34. All four OE homilies on St. Martin of Tours derive 
from Sulpicius's Vita St. Martini, but three (Blickling, Vercelli, and Junius 86) emphasize his 
pastoral qualities while one (/Elfric's) shows him as a miles christi, reflecting Ælfric’s concern that 


priests fight a spiritual, not a physical, war. The differences may result from different historical 
situations at times of composition. B.Y.F. 


Judith 


89-858. Magennis, Hugh. Adaptation of Biblical Detail in the Old English JUDITH: The Feast, 
NM, 84, 3, 1983, 331-7. The Judith-poet assimilates details of the Germanic feast to the Biblical 
account to produce an ironic inversion of an ideal feast, thereby strongly condemning 
Holofernes. B.Y.F. 
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Maxims 


89-859. Dane, Joseph A. ON FOLCE GEPON; Note on the Old English MAXIMS II, lines 43-5, ` 
NM, 85, 1, 1984, 61-4. Maxims II, 43-5 is to be translated: "A woman must visit her friend with 
hidden craft if she does not wish it to flourish openly (as arumor) that she is bought with rings (i.e., 
is avaliable as a prostitute)."' B.Y.F. 


Widsid 
89-860. Hill, Joyce. WIDSID and the Tenth Century, NM, 85, 3, 1984, 305-15. The audience of 
Widsid as it appears in the Exeter Book (late 10th century) was not a group of scholars. Many of 


the tribal names are probably fabrications, appreciated for atmosphere, not historical fact. 
B.Y.F. 


Bibliography 


89-861. Roberts, Jane. The Exeter Book, DQR, 11, 4, 1981, 302-19. Sisam implies that Latin 
sources are to be trusted more than Anglo-Saxon poets. This assumption is a dangerous one. The, 
manuscripts have suffered loss, but Beowulf is intact. The poet Cynewulf is now restricted to the 
Vercelli and Exeter Books. The Exeter Book, edited by Thorpe (1842), was the main source for the 
work of scholars until Grein for his Bibliothek (1857-58) wove a single Christ poem together and 
numbered it Christ I, Christ H and Christ IH, although he unluckily concluded the work with 
“twenty-nine lines which Thorpe had identified as the second part of a poem he called, “Of Souls 
After Death, etc." These came to be called Guthlac A and Guthlac B, and the A part fits the Christ 
III as a sequence better than it relates to the B poem which had the Azarias poem tacked on to it. 
Cynewulf came to be associated with Guthlac B just as Caedmon was connected with Azarias. 
Short poems of The Exeter Book were interpreted and criticized destructively, and Widsith had a 
loss in the removal of anachronisms. Pope thought the ending of The Seafarer was disappointing. 
Present day punctuation affects the meaning of a poem. Structures of sentences and paragraphs 
can change a work, and faultiness in execution can mar an entire poem. M.T.H. 


Language 
89-862. Kristensson, Gillis. Old English *Ceo 'A Clearing’, NM, 85, 1, 1984, 59-60. The 
Chartulary of Whalley Abbey provides evidence that the modern place name element chew is not 


from OE ceo (gill of a fish, ravine) but from *ceo( w) (clearing, cognate with ceowan, to chew, tear 
asunder, clear land). BYE. 


89-863. Ogura, Michiko. OE Temporal Conjunctions Denoting "When" or "While" With Special 
Regard to the Gospels and the Psalter, NM, 85, 3, 1984, 273-90. The OE conjunctions pa, bonne, 
mid bam (be), mid b2y (be), ba hwile (be), swa lange swa, and benden cannot be distinguished 
syntactically, dialectally, or stylistically. The ambiguity reflects a similar problem in Latin. 
[Extensive tables] B.Y.F. 


89-864. Rosier, James. Old English Glosses in Norfolk Rolls 81, NM, 84, 3, 1983, 329-30. Bodleian 
MS Norfolk Rolls 81, saec xii, contains A-F of a Latin-Latin glossary in which there are now 


legible ten OE glosses, here printed. B.Y.F. 
89-865. Stanley, E.G. The Meaning of Old English "Corper," ‘Corpor’, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 292-4. 
This word means a collection of animals or humans; other conjectures are baseless. J.S.P. 


89-866. Stiles, Patrick. The Attestation of Early Old English Wudu "Wood" A Note on the 
Evidence for the Date of Combinative Back-Mutation, NM, 84, 4, 1983, 415-17. Northumbrian 
wudu provides the only evidence for combinative back-mutation predating ordinary back- 
mutation. In Mercian, the two sorts of back mutation seem to be simultaneous. B.Y.F. 


Poetry 


89-867. Engberg, Norma J. Mod-Magen balance in ELENE, THE BATTLE OF MALDON, and 
THE WANDERER, NM, 85, 2, 1984, 212-26. Like sapientia aud fortitudo, mod and 
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megan should be in balance in a heroic character (as they are for the youthful Beowulf). When 
megan fails, as it does for Judas in Elene, for the troops in Malden, and for the old man in The 
Wanderer, the heroes respectively turn to Christ, die, or are sustained by memory. B.Y.F. 


89-868. Jacobs, Nicolas. The Old English “Book-Moth” Riddle Reconsidered, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 
290-2. The solution to this riddle is neither "book-moth" nor “bookworm,” but “writing on 
vellum." Strangeness is a common theme in OE poetry, and the fact that human speech can be 
reduced to marks on vellum may indeed have seemed strange to the medieval mind. The emphasis 


in this riddle is on ink and parchment. TS. p. 
b. Middle English 

Geoffrey Chaucer 
89-869. Beer, Frances. The Question of "Egrece:" THE PARSON'S TALE, Line 118, N&Q, 35,3, 
1988, 298-301. “Grace” is the wrong word here; Chaucer intended "egrece." J.S.P. 


89-870. Correale, Robert M. THE FRIAR’S TALE, Lines 1511-12, and LES CRONICLES of 
Nicholas Trevet, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 296-8. Trevet expresses the view that not Samuel but a devil 
appeared to Saul in the Biblical account. Clearly Chaucer consulted Trevet’s work for 
information on the story of Saul and the Witch of Endor in writing The Friar’s Tale. This suggests 
Chaucer’s tendency to rely on French sources rather than on Latin ones. JS P. 


89-871. Crane, Susan. Alison of Bath Accused of Murder: Case Dismissed, ELN, 25, 3, 1988, 10-15. 
To accuse Alison of murder, critics either imagine an extra-textual life for literary characters, or 
reduce Alison to an icon of the supposed feminine faults described in Jankyn's book. Neither 
procedure allows forChaucer's purpose: to question the anti-feminist tradition. P.K. 


89-872. Diekstra, Frans. The Language of Equivocation: Some Chaucerian Techniques, DQR, 11, 
4, 1981, 267-77. The voice, turn of a phrase and deft plausibility of the argumental rationalizing of 
his contemporaries were heard by Chaucer and put to wonderful use by him in his Friar and 
Pardoner. Concentrating on Chaucer's poetic technique yields knowledge of the working of his 
mind and leads to understanding of the equivocators he created. Chaucer himself equivocates.in 
dealing with Criseyde’s capricious behavior towards Troilus in their tragic affair. Consequently, 
any attempt to pin down Criseyde's character by demonstrating from Chaucer's statement that 
she is either weak, a victim of circumstances, or downright fickle,is bound to be inconclusive, since 
at every point Chaucer overturns his own argumentation by supplying us with fresh points of 
view.” This strategy can be compared with using Gothic building-blocks in constructing Gothic 
architecture. We ourselves, figuratively, must assist in the arrangement of the tale’s structure in 
fabricating the love story of Troilus and Criseyde. M.T.H. 


89-873. Huws, Daniel. The Merthyr Fragment, NLWJ, 25, 1, 1987, 114-18. The so-called Merthyr 
Fragment of Chaucer’s "Nunes Priest’s Tale" has been reexamined. This early 15th century 
manuscript is about 1000 lines longer than has been previously recognized. P.G.D. 


89-874. Laird, Edgar S. Astronomical “Proporcioneles” in Chaucer’s FRANKLIN'S TALE, ELN, 
25, 3, 1988, 23-6. Proportionals, for proportional minutes, appears in English in a late 14th-century 
astronomical treatise; the Latin equivalent appears in late 13th-century works. Chaucer’s 
audience would probably not understand the technicalities here explained. P.K. 


89-875. Lipson, Carol. '7 N'am but a Lewd Compilator:" Chaucer's TREATISE ON THE 
ASTROLABE as Translation, NM, 84, 2, 1983, 192-200. In his “Astrolabe” Chaucer borrowed 
material from Messahala and Sacrobosco, but four fifths of the prose is his and not translation or 
paraphrase. The original parts include the most problematic passages. B.Y.F. 


89-876. Meade, Br. Robert. The Saints and the Problem of Fame in the HOUSE OF FAME, NM, 

84, 2, 1983, 201-5. The saints in the House of Fame serve to remind us ironically that Fame finds 

those who flee it, so we (and the narrator) should be motivated by caritas and not cupiditas. 
B.Y.F. 
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89-877. Near, Michael R. Chaucer’s PARLIAMENT OF FOWLS: Reading as an Act of Will, 
PCP, 20, 1-2,1985, 18-24. The PARLIAMENT is less an example of intellectual agility than a 
demonstration of the limitations of the intellect. The workings of thought proceed through 
specific sources of information — pure experience, knowledge by experience, knowledge by 
authority, pure authority — but what remains in the end is the subjective presence of thenarrator 
himself. His active presence in the material suggests that the experience of the quest for resolution 
is more important than the success of the quest, and that this persistence of will is the poem's 
conclusion. R. E. 


89-878. Nicholson, R.H. THE CANTERBURY TALES, A.2032: "of Antonius', ELN, 25, 3, 
1988, 16-22. Chaucer probably means not Mark Antony but Antoninus Bassianus ("Caracalla"). 
In translating Boethius, Chaucer cites "Antonyus" (Antoninus)’s killing Papinian as exemplum 
of violence (Book III, prosa 5); Antoninus died in turn by treachery and violence. P.K. 


89-879. Olsen, Alexandra Hennessey. They Shul Desiren to Dye, and Deeth Shal Flee fro Hem, 

NM, 84, 3, 1983, 367-71. When seen in relation to the Friar's Tale, the old man of the Pardoner's 

Tale might have reminded the pilgrims of the Green Yeoman, another devil in human form. 
B.Y.F. 


89-880. Pearsall, Derek. Chaucer and the Modern Reader: A Question of Approach, DQR, 11, 4, 
1981, 258-66. Subjectivism appears imminent in our lack of “traditional critical consensus." The 
basic application of mental ability to literature without true literary preparation and a lack of 
guidance in philology has led to the production of interpretive originality, particularly in the 
analysis of Chaucer, by scholars who are career-minded. Medieval critics praised Chaucerian 
rhetorical sententiousness, but modern critics commend Chaucer's ability to avoid being 
sententious. “There is a case for saying that in the reading of all great literature there is a core of 
inexplicit response which finds only imperfect expression when it is embodied in the fashionable 
critical language of the day." M.T.H. 


89-881. Perryman, Judith C. How They Talk; Speech and Meaning in THE BOOK OF THE 
DUCHESS, NM, 85, 2, 1984, 227-38. Close verbal analysis of the speech of the Dreamer and the 
Black Knight in BD reveals a progression towards a common sense of balance or "mesure" in 
dealing with grief. B.Y.F. 


89-882. Ragen, Brian Abel. Chaucer, Jean de Meun, and PROVERBS 30:20, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 
295-6. The detail in both authors about women wiping their lips comes from the Bible. The 
woman must be dainty, like the Prioress. In Proverbs, she is an adulteress. J.S.P. 


89-883. Wathey, Andrew. Chaucer's Exchequer Annuity, 1397, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 294-5. A 
document in the Public Records Office authorizes payment of arrears to Chaucer on his 
annuity. J.S.P. 


89-884. Wurtele, Douglas J. Chaucer's Franklin and the Truth about “Trouthe‘, ESC, 13, 4, 1987, 
359-74. Chaucer poses the Franklin as a rigid, legalistic narrator and thus provokes the audience 
to seek a third way of “gentilesse‘ — neither approving Averagus’ enforcement of his wife's vow 
nor castigating him for his failure to use his spousal right to nullify it, but ratherwondering why he 
failed to take the way of “trouthe,” which would be to ask Dorigen what her will in the matter 
was, and then supporting her in its fulfillment. M.H. 


89-885. Nappholz, Carol J. Launfal's "Largesse:" Word-play in Thomas Chestre’s SIR 
LAUNFAL, ELN, 25, 3, 1988, 4-9. Chestre emphasizes largesse at the expense of all other courtly 
qualities in Launfal, and in several passages implies a sexual meaning for the term, to render the 
poem a comic rather than serious romance. P.K. 


89-886. Tamburr, Karl. The Dethroning of Satan in THE CHESTER CYCLE, NM, 85, 3, 1984, 
316-28. The three dethronings in The Chester Cycle (“Fall of Lucifer," ‘Christ’s Descent into 
Hell,” and, differently, “The Coming of Antichrist") are unique in this form to this cycle. They 
are typologically related and stress the power of Christ. B.Y.F. 
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89-887. Cowling, Douglas. The Angels’ Song in EVERYMAN, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 301-3. At the 
climactic moment of Everyman (his death), the marriage image shows the union of his soul with 
Christ. J.S.P. 


89-888. Shaw, Judith. John Gower's Illustrative Tales, NM, 84, 4, 1983, 437-47. The exempla in the 
confessio amantis cannot be read as reflections of major themes until they are fully understood on 


the level of individual sin. [Examines “Trump of Death" as exemplum contra surquidry.] 
B.Y.F. 


William Langland 


89-889. Arn, Mary-Jo. Langland's Characterization of Will in the B- Text, DQR, 11, 4, 1981, 287- 
301. “Conventionally, the medieval dream narrator acts as the vicarious receptor of information 
and doctrine for the reader." In Romance of the Rose the romancer-story-tellers of Chaucer are 
dull and unlearned in a particular experience or lore and do not act as characters. Langland's 
narrator Will simulates a lens through which the reader sees and responds, interpreting events as 
the lens permits and making Piers Plowman a poem of amplified complexity. Langland's Will has 
been compared with the pugnacious, temperamental, obstinate, matter-of-fact, and rashly 
impulsive narrator of Pearl. Both transmit information to the reader through like techniques. 
M.T.H. 


89-890. Baker, Denise. The Pardons of PIERS PLOWMAN, NM, 85, 4, 1984, 462-72. The 
*Pardon" which Piers destroys in Passus VII of the B-Text is shown to be inadequate by the 
spiraling repetition of pardons in Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest. The effect is clearly intentional and 
akin to irony. B.Y.F. 


89-891. Clopper, Lawrence M. Langland's Markings for the Structure of PIERS PLOWMAN, 
MP, 85, 3, 1988, 245-55. Scribes of the B-version were in general more confused than A and C 
scribesby the marking systems of the mss. they followed. The evidence suggests that all numbering 
is scribal: the authorial marking of the B mss. was “quadripartite,” with the second section 
divided into Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest. T.A.S. 


Layamon 


89-892. Noble, James. Variation in Layamon's BRUT, NM, 85, 1, 1984, 92-4. Layamon used both 

"formal" and "conceptual" variation in his Brut. While unsophisticated compared to OE 

variation, this is an important stylistic feature and should not be dismissed as inconsequential. 
B.Y.F. 


Orm 


89-893. Morrison, Stephen. Sources for the ORMULUM; A Re-examination, NM, 84, 4, 1983, 
419-36. Although much of the Ormulum is exceedingly traditional and commonplace, detailed 
verbal and syntactical parallels prove Orm's previously disputed dependence in specific places on 
the Glossa Ordinaria et Interlinearis and the Enarrationes in Matthe Evangelium as well as the 
previously recognized /n Lucae Expositio Evangelium, sometimes conflating. B.Y.F. 


Richard Rolle 


89-894. Cleve, Gunnel. Some Remarks on Richard Rolle's Prose Style, NM, 85, 1, 1984, 115-19. 
When one compares The Anehede of Godd and Active and Contemplative Life (Chaps X and XI of 
his ENGLISH PROSE TREATISES), one sees an immediate stylistic difference: Rolle uses many 
more passives to discuss mystical experience than to discuss practical life choices. B.Y.F. 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 


89-895. Blanch, Robert J. The Legal Framework of “A Twelmonyth and a Day” in SIR GAWAIN 
AND THE GREEN KNIGHT, NM, 84, 3, 1983, 347-52. The Germanic custom of using a year 
and a day as a legal period is enshrined in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight in much other legal 
terminology. It recalls the legal concept of *mayhem" and ironically suggests the inevitability of 
Gawain's disloyalty and his wounding. B.Y.F. 
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Language 


89-896. Bitterling, Klaus. The Proverbs of Alfred and the Middle English Dictionary, NM, 84, 3, 
1983, 344-6. The new meanings proposed for Alothen, Coveren, and Forleren by Lilo Moesner 
[NM 83 (1982), 150] make no sense when the usages she cites are seen in full context. B.Y.F. 


89-897. Kekäläinen, Kirsti. The Gan-Periphrasis in Popular Ballads, NM, 84, 3, 1983, 357-66. A 
study of the Child ballads reveals that periphrastic “gan,” at its height in the 14th century did not 
survive, except editorially and as a literary archaism, much beyond 1700, being supplanted by 
“did-” periphrasis. B.Y.F. 


89-898. Minkova, Donka. On the Hierarchy of Factors Causing SHWA Loss in Middle English, 
NM, 85, 4, 1984, 445-53. Final shwa disappears in late ME due to certain phonological factors: 
lack of stress, unstressed position in sentence, overall syllabic structure of the word or elision in 
hiatus, loss of morphemic identity, syntactic features (rigidification of word order, extended use 
of prepositions, or development of auxiliaries), and extralinguistic factors, principally, 
bilingualism. [Offers a hierarchy of these factors by part of speech B.Y.F. 


89-899, Ohlander, Urban. Predicative Complements and Predicative Attributes; A Note on Middle 
English Usage in Coordinate Structures, NM, 85, 4, 1984, 438-44. Predicative complements fall 
into three sorts: sb + adj, prep + adj or sb, adj or sb + prep, while there are two kinds of 
predicative attributes: in the first member or the second. Their syntactic status is remarkably 
fl'fluid. B.Y.F. 


89-900. Veldhoen, N.H.G.E. Some Notes on the Structure of the M.E. SIR PERCEVAL OF 
GALLES, DQR, 11, 4, 1981, 278-86. Perceval in his innocent ignorance of the Red Knight’s dark 
powers of magic has a natural goodness that is bright in contrast. His naive courage defeats the 
cowardice of the Black Knight. Although limited in her proposed classifications, Wittig's new 
work Stylistic and Narrative Structures in the Middle English Romances (1978) suggests the 
preferred reading of Perceval: “what is there rather than what is not there.” The interrelation of 
motifs provides links between the principle characters, weaving the plot as it unites them, and 
each scene merges correctly with the next. Attempts to guide Perceval bring out certain comedic 
and ironic elements as he experientially learns to master the battles he faces as he moves forward 
through the “circular structure" of the story toward a state of perfection and comes full circle into 
an honorable knighthood by meeting victoriously all the tests of valor and virtue. [Hlus.] 
M.T.H. 


89-901. Wakelin, Martyn F. Later Middle English from Bodmin, NM, 84, 3, 1983, 353-6. Analysis 
of official! documents produced in Bodmin, Cornwall, between 1489 and 1498 reveals both 
phonological and morphological features showing increasing conformity to Chancery standard 
English. B.Y.F. 


Drama 


89-902. Cross, Sally Joyce. Torturers as Tricksters in the CORNISH "ORDINALIA", NM, 84, 4, 
1983, 448-55. The torturers in the passion of the Cornish "Ordinalia', socially marginal and out of 
touch with reality, are archetypal tricksters and thus mediate the paradox of redemption through 
crucifixion. B.Y.F. 


Poetry 


89-903. Matonis, A.T.E. The Harley Lyrics: English and Welsh Convergences, MP, 86, 1, 1988, 1- 
21. Evidence for real though limited cultura] contacts between the Welsh and the British, 
supported by linguistic borrowings and metrical influences of Welsh on ME lyrics, serves as the 
basis for concluding that the Harley Lyrics, particularly the poem "Annot and John," frequently 
diverge from the DE conventions regarding alliterative patterns because of Welsh influence. 
TAS 
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Prose 


89-904. Crowther, J.D.W. Narrative Technique in the LEGEND OF SAINT MARY OF EGYPT, 
NM, 85, 1, 1984, 76-91. The redactor of the SEL life of Saint Mary of Egypt controls point of view 
to manipulate audience response and to reveal levels of self-knowledge. While she is a sinner, we 
learn about the public view in third person omniscient. She speaks in a high style. After her 
conversion, she speaks in a simple, direct style. We learn of her desert penance through third 
person limited and about her sainthood in her encounters with Zozimas in third person factual 
and through direct discourse, but her thoughts are not revealed. B.Y.F. 


d. Mediaeval General 


89-905. Brewer, Derek. Medieval Literature, Folk Tale and Traditional Literature, DOR, 11, 4, 
1981, 243-57. Literature of the Medieval period always has common elements, from like verbs to 
descriptive similarity in men and women. There is the beautiful blond lady, fair and perfect in 
features. The male protagonist, arraying himself for battle in greaves, breastplate, sword, shield 
and helmet is prepared to rescue the heroine, a-sea in a small craft, or to defeat a giant or to slay a 
dragon. Stories resemble each other remarkably because of particular patterns that are adhered to 
in fairy tales or folk tales and which convey to readers conventional sagacity of the times in a 
magnified or overstated style. Sententious proverbs abound in tales of joy and woe involving the 
comedy of puns, doggerel, double-entendre, sometimes serious, when riddles are solved along 
with the performance of valorous feats capable of winning a princess. Lord in The Singer of Tales 
(1961) and Propp in The Morphology of Folktales (1968) examine Yugoslav and Russian epics. 
Essentially, all early literature of various countries is patterned alike and referred to as traditional 
literature, including that of Africa, the Bible, Homer, the Europe of Greeksand Latins and that of 
the Nordic Peoples. Starting with the 16th century, a literature hostile to the traditional arose 
imitating natural life in which, as Sidney proclaimed in The Apology for Poetry, the artist was held 
to be above previous heroic types. This trend led to Neoclassicism. [Illus.] M.T.H. 


BRITAIN VI. RENAISSANCE 
John Donne 


89-906. Lockwood, Deborah H. Donne's Idea of Woman in the SONGS AND SONETS, EIL, 14, 
1, 1987, 37-50. The Songs and Sonets convey Donne's idea about the limitations of woman. His 
conception of woman is at once a product of his personal admiration and Renaissance 
deprecation. G.K.B. 


George Herbert 


89-907. Anselment, Raymond A. George Herbert's THE COLLAR, NM, 84, 3, 1983, 372-5. The 
speaker in “The Collar" ironically ignores the paradoxical freedom of the “cage/Thy rope of 
sands." Emblem books show the foily of rebellion and the bliss of servitude. B.Y.F. 


Ben Jonson 


89-908. Radcliffe, David Hill. Sylvan States: Social and Literary Formations in Sylvae by Jonson 
and Cowley, ELH, 55, 4, 1988, 797-809. Cowley’s Essays attack Jonson’s values of “aristocratic 
pleasures, treasures, and ambition.” Cowley prefers moderation, autonomy, and obscurity to 
Jonson’s indulgence, display, and power. Jonson praises public life; Cowley prefers private life. In 
Cowley, the occasional poem functions differently in his early and late work; major elements in the 
former become minor in the latter. In Under-Wood, Jonson gives us a dark view of Stuart 
ideology; in the Libri Plantarum, Cowley offers “a more courtly and political view of country 
life," J.S.P. 


Christopher Marlowe 


89-909. Hargrove, Anne. Lucifer Prince of the East and the Fall of Marlowe’s DR. FAUSTUS, 
NM, 84, 2, 1983, 206-13. Marlowe's reference to "Lucifer prince of the East" or "Orientis 
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princeps" (Dr. Faustus 2.2.104 & 1.3.17) derives from the prophet Isaiah's taunt against the king 
of Babylon. The allusion strengthens Marlowe's vision of mankind's perverse self-destruction of 
the Creator's image in themselves (an image retained by the Old Man at the end of the play) and 
shows Marlowe's orthodoxy. B.Y.F. 


Andrew Marvell 


89-910. Miller, Clarence H. The Misprint "not compare” for 'nought compare" in Line 303 of 
Marvell's UPON APPLETON HOUSE, ELN, 25, 3, 1988, 26-8. Reading “nought” resolves 
grammatical problems; Marvell's 1681 folio misprints 85 other words. P.K. 


John Miltor: 


89-911. Teskey, Gordon. Milton and Modernity, Diacritics, 18, 1, 1988, 42-53. Modern critics 
downgrade “works” into “texts” whose meanings they make relevant for their contemporaries. 
They supplant authors as merely “functions of the text." However, with a monument like 
Paradise Lost this move becomes impossible. One uscful strategy is glossing Milton's allusions to 
make apparent how he sought to differentiate his work from other epics. The multitude of hidden 
sources within every word dramatizes the creative process of the poet, and humbles the critics who 
would attempt to appropriate the epic's meanings. R.R. 


Thomas Phaer 


89-912. Wyn Jones, Emyr. Thomas Phaer o Gilgerran: Meddyg ac Ysgolhaig [Thomas Phaer of 
Gilgerran: Physician and Scholar], NLWJ, 25, 3, 1988, 257-84. Phaer is most noted for a pioneer 
book on raising children which is still in print, but he also translated most of the Aeneid in 1558. 
He advocated the use of English rather than Latin in scientific and other works, and himself wrote 
poetry, medical works, and geographical descriptions in Welsh. P.G.D. 


Barnabe Rich 


89-913. Price, John Edward. “Because I Would Followe the Fashion:" Rich’s Farewell to the 
Military Profession and Shakespeare's TWELFTH NIGHT, ISJR, 62, 3, 1988, 397-406. The 
dedication and conclusion of Rich's book (1581) present a saucy, world-weary moralist and 
rascal, who, having turned from the military life to one of a lover, both harangues against and 
celebrates current follies and fashionable excess in costume. The tension between hedonist and ` 
moralist in Rich's materials appears to have influenced Shakespeare's drama, for fashion, 
clothing, and veiling of identity permeate the play, as do questions about human identity itself. 
P.G.D. 


William Shakespeare 


89-914. Berger, Harry, Jr. RICHARD II 3:2: Án Exercise in Imaginary Audition, ELH, 55, 4, 1988, 
755-96. The distinction increasingly made by critics between political and theatrical effectiveness 
is a chimera, produced partly by failure to take the politics of speech seriously and partly by 
"failure to identify the generic forms of more extensive patterns of discourse and motivation." 
Richard reads his text suspiciously, keeping an eye on the future perfect tense that can undo him. 
He is a showman. JSP: 


89-915. Berninghausen, Thomas F. Banishing Cain: The Gardening Metaphor in RICHARD II 
and the Genesis Myth of the Origin of History, ETL, 14, 1, 1987, 3-14. The rhetoric of the garden 
scene in R is examined in detail, showing that the Garden of Eden and England are made to 
appear equal. Chapters 2-4 of Genesis are brought to bear on the idea of history in the 
play. G.K.B. 


89-916. Eaton, Sara. The Rhetoric of ( Dis) praise and Hamlet’s Mother, ISIR, 62, 3, 1988, 377-86. 
Because Hamlet uses the rhetoric of praise and dispraise to attack his mother, Gertrude is 
perceived as an ambiguous figure by the audience and lacks tragic stature when she dies. Hamlet’s 
discovery of her sexuality contributes to his confusion about his own identity, and he constructs 
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an identity in reaction to hers. The drama presents her as Hamlet sees her, both as an incestuous 
wife and competent mother. P.G.D. 


89-917. Girard, Rene. Shakespeare's Theory of Mythology, PCLS, 11, 1980, 107-24. Levi- 
Strauss's binary differences cannot cope with the overturning of hierarchies, the transformations, 
the promiscuous couplings of such plays as Tro., Err., and MND. Structuralistic accounts cannot 
deal with multiple metamorphoses. The theme of doubles infected with each other's desires traces 
back to the conflictive twins in all mythologies. This struggle between brothers generates mimetic 
rivalries, such as the war between the Greeks and the Trojans. Cressida is the double of Helen, 
configured as the object of another's desire, not of any inherent value. Thersites makes explicit the 
imitative nature of rivalry and revenge. Once disorder has erupted, only the sacrificial death of a 
scapegoat can redeem society from chaos; therefore the catharsis of tragedy restores cultural 
order through the hero's death as in JC. R.R. 


89-918. Hubert, Judd D. The Textual Presence of Staging and Ácting in MEASURE FOR 
MEASURE, NLH, 18, 3, 1987, 583-96. Duke Vincentio delegates his role to Angelo without 
supplying his deputy with a script. Pretending to leave Vienna, he stays to observe the problems 
which ensue when his impotent understudy attempts to rule. The play's development follows 
from this initial displacement in a series of metonymies. R.R. 


89-919, Knight, W. Nicholas. Shakespeare Before King James: Betrayal and Revelation, ISIR, 62, 
3, 1988, 387-95. In Measure for Measure, played before the new king in 1603, Shakespeare has the 
plots and legal devices demonstrate language of drama manipulating the language of law to bring 
about desired and arbitrary ends. Looking upon both crafts, he bears witness to the manipulative 
power of language, as well as its ability to be manipulated by power. Both language systems 
betray, or let down and reveal, the user. P.G.D. 


89-920. Lanier, Gregory, W. Physic That's Bitter to Sweet End: The Tragicomic Structure of 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE, EIL, 14, 1,1987, 15-36. The structural unity of MM is achieved by 
a balance of the comic and tragic elements in the play. G.K.B. 


89-921. Magnusson, A. Lynne. The Collapse of Shakespeare's High Style in THE TWO NOBLE 
KINSMEN, ESC, 13, 4, 1987, 375-90. A disparity exists between the highly ornate style of the 
First Act and the mock-heroic diction of the last. The attempt to infuse the material with 
seriousness of purpose fails, the language following the lack of meaning by collapsing into 
digression, inconsequentiality, and paralepsis. Shakespeare's collaboration with Fletcher may 
explain the lack of a unifying vision for the work and its consequent decline into mere 
entertainment. M.H. 


89-922. Morse, Ruth. TWO GENTLEMEN and the Cult of Friendship, NM, 84, 2, 1983, 214-24. 
Some of the gross inconsistencies of TGV resolve themselves if we remember that ardent male 
friendship was both a supreme and supremely threatening sort of love for Shakespeare's 
contemporaries. B.Y.F. 


89-923. Nathan, Norman. Brutus' Oratory, SJS, 8, 1, 1982, 82-90. Brutus' funeral oration, not 
Antony's, is Shakespeare's first true attempt to bring oration to tragedy. The speech has not been 
sufficiently explored, and has been undervalued. LIR. 


89-924. Nelson, Beatrice K. Articulating the Design: Moral Voices in Two of Shakespeare's Plays, 
CLQ, 24, 2, 1988, 86-100. MND and MM focus on moral visions and explore the connection 
between human relationship and community. The former play gathers artistic coherence from the 
presence of a deep moral voice. L.M.S. 


89-925. Relihan, Constance C. Appropriation of the "Thing of Blood:’’ Absence of Self and the 
Struggle for Ownership in CORIOLANUS, ISJR, 62, 3, 1988, 407-20. Coriolanus lacks self- 
defilnition. He has played the part of military hero for so long that all other parts of him have been 
repressed into non-existence or into silence as with Virgilia. Since the Rome he returns to 
emphasized political behavior, the protagonist becomes a tool of the tribunes. The reader feels 
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pity at his downfall, not because of any intrinsic quality of his nature, but because of the brutal 
society which has made him obsolete. P.G.D. 


89-926. Rutledge, Douglas F. The Structural Parallel Between Rituals of Reversal, Jacobean 
Political Theory, and MEASURE FOR MEASURE, ISJR, 62, 3, 1988, 421-41. The drama 
presents a movement from chaos to order as Vincentio attempts to combat chaos and reinforce 
Vienna's social order by exchanging offices. Through some coincidence, the drama was first 
performed at Whitehall at the time of the year when monarchs traditionally participate in rituals 
of reversal. One wonders if the audience questioned the authority of the monarch in the audience 
as well as the monarch on stage. P.G.D. 


89-927. Schwartz, Robert. Coming Apart at the "Seems": More onthe Complexity of HAMLET, 
PCP, 17, 1-2, 1982, 40-49. Examples of performances show that the thematic reduction of Hamlet 
robs the play of magnitude and results in inconsistency in the role. But John Barton's 1980 
production left the stage properties visible, reminding the audience that the play is conscious of its 
own theatricality of everyday life. Michael Pennington reveals the complexity of the character 
when he shows him shifting in and out of this theatrical, or "seeming," mode. R.E. 


89-928. Shaffer, Brian W. "To Manage Private and Domestic Quarrels": Shakaespeare's 
OTHELLO and the Genre of Elizabethan Domestic Tragedy, ISIR, 62, 3, 1988, 443-57. No one has 
systematically explored the impact upon the drama of the genre of Elizabethan domestic tragedy, 
both stucturally and thematically. Shakespeare's play borrows from and significantly alters this 
middle-class dramatic phenomenon which concerns marriage, adultery, sexual jealousy, the 
status of women, and even epistemology. P.G.D. 


89-929. Strier, Richard. Shakespeare and the Question of Theory, MP, 86, 1, 1988, 56-76. (rev.-art: 
Patricia Parker and Geoffrey Hartman, eds., Shakespeare and the Question of Theory, New York 
and London: Methuen, 1985; Terry Eagleton, William Shakespeare, New York and Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1986.) This extensive collection of essays largely by American critics applies various 
deconstructive strategies to Shakespeare's plays with varying success. The ones most concerned 
with theory are disappointingly irrelevant or misleading, giving "greater weight to metaphors and 
semantic possibilities than to narrative and stylistic facts." In contrast, Terry Eagleton's study 
successfully employs principles from Marx and Deconstruction as tools to help him focus on 
Shakespeare's actual concerns. T.A.S. 


89-930. Vaughan, Alden T. Caliban in the “Third World": Shakespeare's Savage as Sociopolitical 
Symbol, MR, 29, 2, 1988, 289-313. Late 19th and 20th-century critics have adopted Caliban as a 
poignant symbol in the modern world. Among others in the earlier period, José Enrique Rodó 
and Ernest Renan identified Caliban with the foreign oppressors of the people in South America. 
In 1950, Dominique O. Mannoni related him to the exploited people of the colonies: thus as a 
personification of evil, Caliban was replaced by Prospero. Since then Caliban has served as a 
symbol of the oppressed in Third World nations in Latin American, Africa, South Africa, and 
even Canada. No one argues that Shakesperare had this in mind, but all accept the axiom that a 
work of art has a life of its own. The early interpretations tended to be elitist, but since 1960, 
Caliban has been accepted by readersin the oppressed nations as a symbol of their own experience 
and aspirations. J.H.Ro. 


89-931. Weiser, David K. Shakespearean Irony: THE SONNETS, NM, 84, 4, 1983, 456-69. While 
Shakespeare never uses the word irony, his obsession in The Sonnets with impermanence leads 
first to “the irony of natural processes" (s 1-17), then to a mocking rhetorical irony, and finally to 
self-deprecatory and self-exploratory dramatic irony. B.Y.F. 


89-932. Young, Bruce W. Haste, Consent, and Age at Marriage: Some Implications of Social 
History for ROMEO AND JULIET, ISJR, 62, 3, 1988, 459-74. Many assume that marriages in 
Renaissance England took place early and were arranged by parents. In fact, the average age was 
the mid- to later-twenties, and forced marriages were rare. Still, it was felt that children should 
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seek the advice of their parents before marrying, and clandestine marriage was frowned upon. 
The drama voices this contemporary concern about the dangers of early marriage as Shakespeare 
presents a complex response to both individual desire and community needs as he lowers the age 
of Juliet. P.G.D. 


Edmund Spenser 


89-933. Silberman, Lauren. THE FAERIE QUEENE, Book II and the Limitations of Temperance, 
MLS, 17, 4, 9-22. There is a remarkable lack of consensus in Spenser criticism in interpreting 
Book II of The Faerie Queene. What might have been dismissed as lapses in Spenser's poetic 
judgment appears as a coherent poetic strategy of discrediting Classical Temperance as a moral 
standard in order to question the relationship between ethical principle and moral action, and to 
examine allegory itself as a methodology. E.L.S. 


Jeremy Taylor 


89-934. Williams, William P. Jeremy Taylor's Other Style, KSQ, 7, 4, 1975, 91-6. Taylor's writings 
contain all three of the typical 17th-century prose styles: genus humile, genus grande, and genus 
medium. He wrote his polemic tracts using the brief, clear humile style. His devotionals written at 
Golden Grove exemplify the lengthy, ornate grande style. However, his usual style is a blend of 
the grande and the humile (the genus medium) found, for example, in Of the Sacred Order and 
Offices of Episcopacie. E.B.H. 


Drama 


89-935. Burke, Kate. From Page to Stage: The Use of Shakespeare's Sonnets in Introducing 
Intimidated Students to His Drama, ISJR, 62, 3, 1988, 347-58. Student paraphrases, done on a 
line-by-line basis and compared with the original text on paper and aloud, deepen the student's 
textual grasp and engender appreciation and understanding. Acting techniques such as eye 
contact, other-oriented focus, and imposed urgency are also helpful. Success in such exercises can 
provide a bridge to a Shakespearean monologue of comparable theme and length, to the scene in 
which it appears, and thus to one of the dramas. P.G.D. 


89-936. Coleman, William SE Anthony Boheme: A ForgottenTragedian, ISJR, 62, 3, 1988, 359- 
75. Boheme acted from 1718 until 1731 in 98 Shakespearean roles. In his short career, he 
abandoned the elocutionary style, pointing the way to the more realistic acting styles of Garrick 
and Macklin. He was particularly popular as Lear and may have been the model for Macklin’s 
innovative interpretation of Shylock. P.G.D. 


89-937. Wood, James O. The Case of Shakespeare's PERICLES, SJS, 6, 2, 1980, 38-58. 
Shakespeare did indeed write Pericles. Apparent textual diversity can be explained by the lapse of 
time between the initial and the later writing. The coherence becomes more evident, too, when the 
involvement of other possible authors is refuted, and when a close examination of language usage 
in the play takes place. JJ.R. 


Poetry 


89-938. El-Gabalawy, Saad. The Trend of Naturalism in Libertine Poetry of the Later English 
Renaissance, R&R, ns 12,1, os 24, 1988, 35-44. A pervasive naturalism in late Renaissance 
libertine poetry emphasizes voluptuousness, natural appetites, and innocent sexuality while 
denigrating chastity and conventional morality. Montaigne's essays and Ovid's poetry are 
sources of the scepticism expresses by poets from Tasso to Donne. Aretino's popular 
pornography is also influential on the English libertine tradition which expresses the tension 
between ethical values and psychological needs by presenting sexual experience as primary over 
ideals of honour and purity. M.H. 


Prose 
89-939. Beecher, Donald. The Lover's Body: The Somatogenesis of Love in Renaissance Medical 
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Treatises, R&R, ns 12,1, os 24, 1, 1988, 1-11. According to late Renaissance medical theory, the 
symptoms of love arise from the body and are subject to physiological analysis and cure. An 
examination of extended medical statements by Du Laurens, Ferrand, Aubery, de Veyries, and 
Burton reveals four parallel pathological traditions which replace the single theory of humours 
and allow for an enriched view of sexuality and the psychology of erotic love as understood by 
Renaissance physicians. M.H. 


89-940. De Welles, Theodore. Sex and Sexual Attitudes in Seventeenth-Century England: 
The Evidence from Puritan Diaries, R&R, ns 12,1, os 14,1, 1988, 45-64. The Puritan diarists 
are silent about sex not out of shame or fear, but out of quiet assurance that sexuality within 
marriage is right and approved of God. The spiritual autobiographers, on the other hand, 
write within a genre which invites self-confession and even embellishment of pre-conversion sin, 
and so are frank about sexual temptation and sin. Sexual statements from diaries, auto- 
biographies and didactic treatises establish the Puritan attitude of frank enjoyment of marital 
sexuality. M.H. 


General 


89-941. Eisenbichler, Konrad. Bronzino's Portrait of Guidobaldo II della Rovere, R&R, ns 12, os 
24,1, 1988, 21-33. The Bronzino Portrait of Guidobaldo II della Rovere (painted 1531-1532) can 
be interpreted as part of the young subject's rebellious message to his father in response to an 
unpalatable marriage arrangement. Colours and composition draw attention to the cod-piece, an 
assertion of virility and adulthood which corresponds to the inscription, “It will certainly beas I 
have decided," on the helmet. Correlations between the portrait and father-son correspondence 
of the same year substantiate this “reading” of the painting, as does the apparent demotion of the 
artist after its presentation. M.H. 


89-942. Lucas, R. Valerie. Hic Mulier: The Female Transvestite in Early Modern England, R&R, 
ns 12,1, os 24,1, 1988, 65-84. Female transvestites appear with societal approbation in carnivals of 
misrule and in mumming. Outside of these conventions, however, they appear as threatening to 
the order of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century English society. They are severely rebuked by 
polemicists or metamorphosed by story-tellers into dutiful and submissive wives, both literary 
responses demonstrating the need to resolve the tension set up by women operating in roles 
requiring courage or strength. M.H. 


BRITAIN VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
Joseph Addison 


89-943. Dix, Robin. Addison and the Concept of ‘Novelty’ as a Basic Aesthetic Category, BJA, 26, 
4, 1986, 383-9. Aestheticians in his century and since have faulted Joseph Addison for illogically 
grouping "Novelty" (a relation between art object and percipient) with “Beauty” and 
“Greatness” as primary qualities of art. Actually, he may have intended “Novelty” to denote 
processes of continual change represented in the art object itself. And his Novelty" may have 
fruitfully expanded into new emphases upon originality and, ultimately, natural genius — 
qualities soon to be explored by Romantic theories. J.O.W. 


89-944. Gamez, Luis Rene. “And Art reflected Images to Art": Addison’s Use of Numismatics in 
CATO, MP, 85, 3, 1988, 256-64. In Addison's view ancient coins had such potential for 
synthesizing the virtues and even calming political factions that he depended on their aura as he 
violated dramatic rules in Cato, thinking thereby "not to initiate a great action but to preserve 
and commemorate one... .” T.A.S. 


89-945. Whatley, J. The Sign of Locke in Addison's Milton Criticism and in the Series on THE 
PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION, TSJSN, 16, 1985, 107-15. Addison adapts Locke's 
theory of signs to describe poetry as the highest art, because it is least dependent on bodily 
senses. P.K. 
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Archibald Alison 


89-946. Townsend, Dabney. Archibald Alison: Aesthetic Experience and Emotion, BJA, 28, 2, 
1988, 132-44. Alison's Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste (1790) shows earlier British 
theories becoming “reshaped into nineteenth-century romanticism." Alison bases taste upon 
"many complicated interactions" involving "association and imagination." He never quite 
resolves the basic problems he approaches. He “lacks Kant’s transcendental categories" and, 
unlike Coleridge, does not make imagination a "creative faculty." He suggests romantic themes 


without abandoning the older neo-classical terminology." His failure "clarifies the transition." 
J.O.W. 


William Beckford 


89-947. Maynard, Temple. Esoteric Deliberations Upon the Education of Children as Depicted in 
the Oriental Genre, TSJSN, 16, 1985, 91-100. From the Arabian Nights through the imitations of 
Petis de la Croix and Gueullette to Beckford, some children are intentionally or inadvertently 
trained in “‘precocity, effeminacy, transvestism, sadism [or] incest.” P.K. 


Aphra Behn 


89-948. Rogers, Katharine M. Fact and Fiction in Aphra Behn's OROONOKO, SNovel, 20, 1, 
1988, 1-15. Behn's novel is neither inaccurate nor autobiographical. It is an imaginative work 
resulting from her use of a narrator similar to herself and details of local color. While it is weak in 
structure and tone, the piece looks forward to I8th - century achievements in romance, 
authenticity, and moral vision. L.M.S. 


James Boswell 


89-949, Hyde, Mary. Adam, Tinker, and Newton, 1909-1948, MP, 85, 4, 1988, 558-68. This 
account of the interwoven activities of two business men and a professor, all Americans, explains 
why they deserve primary credit, despite financial reverses and bouts of ill health, for the 
renascence of Boswell-Johnson scholarship during the three decades before WWII. T.A.S. 


89-950. Kullman, C.H. Boswell's Opinions Concerning Peculiarities of Dress, TSJSN, 16, 1985, 
32-41. Considering dress an index of character, Boswell described “minute particulars" of fabric, 
colour, style, and accessories. [Numerous examples, culminating with self-portrait as Corsican 
chief at the Shakespeare Festival, 1769. Plate.] P.K. 


Fanny Burney 


89-951. Epstein, Julia L. Fanny Burney's Epistolary Voices, ECent, 27, 2, 1986, 164-79. Burney 
was a compulsive writer, but she regarded writing as an affront to the ideal of femininity held by 
her society. This contradiction creates a tension that allows correct interpretation of Burney's 
anger and defiance as it appears in her private letters as well as in her public writings. K.D.H. 


89-952, Straub, Kristina. Fanny Burney's EVELINA and the “Gulphs, Pits, and Precipices” of 
Eighteenth-Century Female Life, ECent, 27, 3, 1986, 230-46. Evelina, a novel by a 26-year old 
near-spinster, examines two conflicting ideological assumptions about the nature of female 
maturity. One is the social ideology of romantic, heterosexual love. The other is the cultural 
expectation that growing old — ‘over thirty' — brings powerlessness and loss. Burney is unable to 
perform this examination as a politically conscious writer; nonetheless, the conflict is 
acknowledged by the honesty with which she rendered the contradictions of a system which 
brings defeat with either choice. Though her own vision is limited, she helps modern feminist 
readers understand their own personal and political desires. K.D.H. 


Robert Burns 


89-953. Morris, David B. Burns and Heteroglossia, ECent, 28, 1,1987, 3-27. To neglect Burns is to 
allow simplified or even misleading versions of the past to be written. The methods developed by 
the Soviet theorist M. M. Bakhtin, who studies discourse as a means to understand the “‘authorial, 
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social cultural and historical differences always present . . . within discourse." The concept of 
heteroglossia, the compounding of two dialects, is fundamental to Burns' writing. Oddly enough, 
it is developed according to Bakhtin's paradigms for novelistic discourse. K.D.H. 


Daniel Defoe 


89-954. Backscheider, Paula R. The Genesis of ROXANA, ECent, 27, 3, 1986, 211-29. Defoe 
deliberately used the conventions of the women's novel, but The Fortunate Mistress ( Roxana) 
violates those conventions, contradicts their formulas, and encodes some of men's most basic 
archetypal fears of women. Themes of wandering and confinement, examinations of the 18th 
century's new evil woman, are subverted by Roxana's male desires and her tendency to try to find 
moral contexts. She is earth mother, temptress, manipulator, and mystery. She is Lillith, man's 
equal and castrator. K.D.H. 


Robert Dodsley 


89-955. Eddy, Donald D. Dodsley’s OECONOMY OF HUMAN LIFE, 1750-1751, MP, 85, 4, 
1988, 460-79. Bibliographical information about the eight imitations of Dodsley's work and 
about 40 editions available in American and British libraries, together with reproductions of the 
frontispiece of the first edition and of several of the French editions, indicates the enormous 
popularity of this moral treatise published anonymously in 1750. T.A.S. 


John Dryden 


89-956. Reverand, Cedric D., H. Dryden's Final Poetic Mode: TO THE DUTCHESS OF 
ORMOND and FABLES, ECent, 26, 1, 1985, 3-21. Dryden's voice in the last poems is subversive. 
Though the poems in Fables are about the traditional subjects of love and arms, a close look at the 
Ormond poem, which opens the collection, shows that politics is still important to the former 
laureate. But the older Dryden is caught between two contradictory imperatives: his allegiance to 
the legitimate (Jacobite) monarch and his desire for political stability. Both the Ormond poem 
and the collection of fables which it introduces embody a process of accommodation by which 
these imperatives are assessed and forced into balance. K.D.H. 


89-957. Ellis, Frank H "Legends no Histories" Part the Second: The Ending of ABSALOM AND 
ACHITOPHEL, MP, 85, 4, 1988, 393-407. The conclusion of the poem, which many critics have 
found unsatisfactory, may be defended if readers understand that the Charles II's final speech 
scattered his foes as though it were a martial victory. The equivalent of practically ail the 
epicconventions including two catalogues, may be identified in this very schematic poem, which 
successfully combines a satire (which has no generic form), a mock-epic, and a piece of Tory 
propaganda. T.A.S. 


89-958, Weinbrot, Howard D. "Nature's Holy Bands" in ABSOLOM AND ACHITOPHET: 
Fathers and Sons, Satire and Change, MP, 85, 4, 1988, 373-92. Having sympathetically censured 
Charles II's lustful ways and suggested that he is to blame for his son's misbehavior, Dryden sets 
out to reeducate the king by a variety of vignettes, supplementing and exploiting the biblical 
parallels, meanwhile expressing hope that his son may rediscover his filial obligations. T.A.S. 


George Etherege 


89-959, Wess, Robert. Utopian Rhetoric in THE MAN OF MODE, ECent, 27, 2, 1986, 141-61. 
Both Fredric Jameson's and Kenneth Burke's understanding of Utopia must be brought to bear 
upon The Man of Mode before the play's comic power can be thoroughly understood. K.D.H. 


George Farquhar 


89-960. Kimball, Sue L. “Ceres in Her Harvest”: The Exploded Myths of Womanhood in George 
Farquhar's THE BEAUX'STRATAGEM, RECTR, sec.ser. 3, 1, 1988, 1-9. Farquhar “debunks” 
seven anti-feminist myths, as he shows male trickery against female virtue (though he reverses this 
for the servants Scrub and Gipsy); for example, Lady Bountiful works, Dorinda and Mrs. Sullen 
are honest about their feelings, and none paint. P.K. 
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Henry Fielding 


89-961. Kraft, Quentin G. Narrative Transformation in TOM JONES: An Episode in the 
Emergence of the English Novel, ECent, 26, 1, 1985, 23-45. Dissonances in Tom Jones indicate that 
Fielding is not so much inventing the novel as he is trying to extend the potential of narrative. 
Fielding's assessment of the comic relationship between the individual and society is inconsistent. 
He is uncertain about the value of the system he portrays. And, though Fielding mocked 
Richardson for rewarding Pamela's virture, Tom's rewards are quite as conventional. Therefore, 
in its attitude toward the class system, value, and identity, Tom Jones undermines traditional 
narrative but does not displace it altogether. K.D.H. 


89-962. Kropf, Carl R. A CERTAIN ABSENCE: JOSEPH ANDREWS as Affirmation of 
Heterosexuality, SNovel, 20, 1, 1988, 16-26. The absence of direct comment on male effeminancy 
and homosexuality amounts to a deep concern over the problem — what might be called “satire 
by silence." This is accomplished by using narrative events usually associated with homosexuality 
to celebrate heterosexuality and by focusing on the relationship between Adamsand Joseph. 
L.M.S. 


89-963. Rothstein, Eric. Virtues of Authjority in TOM JONES, ECent, 28, 2, 1987, 99-126. 
Authority in Tom Jones is of two kinds: paternalism and autonomy. It is exercised upon an 
internalized audience of reptilian critics and the fools and knaves within the history who shun the 
advice of the good narrator. But the exercise of this authority actually weakens the force of the 
author over the external audience, making him seem unreliable and generating heterogeneous 
responses. K.D.H. 


Edward Gibbon 


89-964. Craddock, Patricia. Historical Discovery and Literary Invention in Gibbon's DECLINE 
AND FALL, MP, 85, 4, 1988, 569-587. Among the models for his history which Gibbon tried and 
rejected are one using rhetorical devices to decorate the analysis, a chronicle without such devices, 
and a “hyperliterary narrative.” In the process of surveying the Median dynasties, he gradually 
formed the “Gibbonian narrative,” a style which reconciles the qualities of fiction and chronicle 
so well that it still impresses readers. T.A.S. 


89-965. Levine, Joseph M. Edward Gibbon and the Quarrel Between the Ancients and the Moderne, 
ECent, 26, 1, 1985, 47-62. Gibbons's position of moderate in the quarrel was influenced by 
Voltaire’s perception that the battle had to be fought separately for arts and literature and the 
sciences, perhaps for every field. Joseph Wharton's judgments of ancient superiority also 
influenced Gibbon, who had high respect for the integrity of a classical education. Far from being 
settled by the time Gibbon wrote Decline and Fall, the quarrel persisted by determining the terms 
of the debate; those terms changed shortly afterward to questions of progress and historical 
relativity. K.D.H. 


William Hogarth 


89-966. Blair, Joel. Hogarth's Apologia, ECent, 25, 3, 1984, 263-74. Most satirists feel the need to 
defend their art; the tradition of formal verse defenses extends from Juvenal through Horace and 
Persius to Swift and Pope in the eighteenth century. Hogarth too offers personal defenses, but his 
appear in his prints. The later prints are especially noteworthy, initially for their personal 
involvement, and, with Tailpiece, or the Bathos, for their detachment. K.D.H. 


89-967. de Bolla, Peter, Criticism's Place, ECent, 25, 2, 1984, 199-214. An anatopic method of 
reading Hogarth's Analysis of Beauty can move discussion of that work away from its usual 
treatment as an idiosyncratic self-defense, away from its placement in a general history of 
eighteenth-century aesthetics. Rather, rejecting metaphor in favor of synechdoche, such an 
approach offers a place for literary as well as aesthetic criticism. K.D.H. 
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David Hume 


89-968. Carnochan, W.B. The Comic Plot of Hume's DIALOGUES, MP, 85, 4, 1988, 514-22. In 
Hume's philosophical discourse the way Philo, with the connivance of Cleanthes, deceives Demea 
into taking an untenable position and then exposes him is comic in its narrative pattern. Once 
Demea is eliminated, the dialogue becomes a friendly excursion by Philo and Cleanthes into 
cosmological possibilities. T.A.S. 


89-969. Shapiro, Gary. The Man of Letters and the Author of Nature: Hume on Philosophical 
Discourse, ECent, 26, 2, 1985, 115-37. Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion shows Hume 
employing a literary genre — the dialogue — and a literary mode — irony — appropriate to the 
philosopher as man of letters. This dual membership must be examined more rigorously by 
philosophers now confronting the question of the philosophical text. K.D.H. 


Samuel Johnson 


89-970. Alkon, Paul. Johnson and Time Criticism, MP, 85, 4, 1988, 543-57. A sampling of the 
passages in which Johnson concerns himself with time shows that he was acutely aware of the 
complex relationship of “reading time, writing time" and calendar time. His stress on its linearity, 
on the value of initiations and conclusions, permits a positive reaction to time's role in individual 
experience and in culture. T.A.S. 


89-971. Bergmann, F.L. The Club, TSISN, 16, 1985, 15-22. Reynolds supplied the idea and the 
eminent members; Johnson, the personality. The conversations were wide-ranging in topic, 
positive in tone. 


89-972. Black, James. “Several persons tossed and gored”: Johnson and Earlier Editors of 
Shakespeare, TSJSN, 16, 1985, 1-14. Although Johnson rises above the scurrilities of previous 
editors toward one another, he often enters into discussion with their notes and emendations or 
with the text itself. In such discussion, he sometimes “talks for victory." P.K. 


89-973. Brack, O.M. Johnson's LIFE OF ADMIRAL BLAKE and the Development of a 
Biographical Technique, MP, 85, 4, 1988, 523-31. In this early biography (1740) Johnson's 
techniques for reconciling sources, for depending on one source for his outline, and for modifying 


quotations from various sources to heighten the dramatic effect were already fully operative. 
T.A.S. 


89-974. Dunn, R.D. Samuel Johnson's Prologue to A WORD TO THE WISE and the Epilogue by 
“A Friend‘, ELN, 25, 3, 1988, 28-35. A scribal copy of both poems, with Harris's application for 
performance, is now among the Larpent Plays. Johnson may have written or contributed to the 
Epilogue (with Garrick?) [Transcripts of both] P.K. 


89-975. Hagstrum, Jean H. Samuel Johnson among the Deconstructionists, GaR, 39, 3, 1985, 537- 
47. Despite irreconcilable differences between Johnson and our “extreme deconstructionists,” 
there are “areas of tempermental sympathy and philosophical coincidence." Johnson would have 
agreed that criticism is a part of literature. His copious critical vocabulary included resemblances 
to several new deconstructionist terms. He might have classified the Derrideans under 
"Metaphysicals," who analytically "broke every image into fragments," but exhibited 
“acuteness” and (sometimes) “unexpected truths." J.O.W. 


89-976. Hudson, N.J. Samuel Johnson and the Eighteenth Century Theory of Friendship, TSJSN, 
16, 1985, 23-30. Johnson agreed that generosity and advice endanger friendship, but nonetheless 
accepted both as inevitable duties. P.K. 


89-977. Klinkenborg, Verlyn. Johnson and the Analogy of Judicial Authority, ECent, 28, 1, 1987, 
47-61. Johnson recognized the analogy between the law and criticism. Extending the analogy 
requires the examination of the related concepts of authority and power. And the final appeal is 
not to the present, but to the future. K.D.H. 


89-978. Spacks, Patricia Meyer. The Subtle Sophistry of Desire: Dr. Johnson and THE FEMALE 
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QUIXOTE, MP, 85, 4, 1988, 532-42. In Lennox's novel, to which Johnson contributed at least the 
dedication, he saw a paradigmatic instance of the dangers that fiction poses for female readers, 


creating desires which may at some future date, if not stopped, endanger male domination. 
T.A.S. 


Matthew Lewis 


89-979, Svilpis, J.E. Coupling and Transgression in THE CASTLE OF OTRANTO and THE 
MONK, TSJNSN, 16, 1985, 101-6. Although virtuous pairings contrast with the illicit, both 
authors end ambiguously, with poetic justice for some. P.K. 


Mary Wortley Montagu 


89-980. Horwath, Peter. Identifying Place Names in Hungary Used by Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, ELN, 25, 3, 1988, 36-9. Unidentified by Halsband, Lady Mary's “Comora,” 
‘Nosmuhi,” "Adam." 'Fodowar," 'Bocovar," and “Betsko” are modern Komarno, 
Almasneszmely (formerly Nassmühl), Adony (Adom), Vukovar, and Beska. The northern 
Serbian Patriarch resided at Sremski Karlovac, not "Grand Cairo" (error of memory, 
transcription, or embellishment?) P.K. 


Thomas Otway 


89-981. Harth, Phillip. Political Interpretations of VENICEPRESERV'D, MP, 85, 4, 1988, 345- 
62. Comparing Otway's play with its source largely refutes the critics who agree that it is a 
political allegory, for it draws an unmistakable parallel between the Venetian conspirary and the 
Popish Plot. The pleasure the play gave the Tories resulted from some incidental elements, 
especially the “two Nicky-Nacky scenes," and does not indicate that the plot was conceived as an 
attack on the Whigs. TAS 


89-982. Wallace, John M. Otway's Caius Marius and the Exclusion Crisis, MP, 85, 4, 1988, 363-72. 
Like other Tory dramatists and adapters of Shakespeare's plays, Otway's play sought to 
dramatize the vice of ingratitude leading to the “rupture of family ties," thus expressing the Tory 
indignation at the Whig effort to exclude James II from the Succession. TAS 


Alexander Pope 


89-983. Byrd, Max. Pope and Metamorphosis: Three Notes, MP, 85, 4, 1988, 447-59. Using 
metamorphosis as a metaphor enables Pope to communicate his ever-present sense that mankind 
is hopelessly Protean in nature, a view which many 18th-century writers shared. In this context, a 
metaphor does not merely find a resemblance in disparate things, but creates something new De, 
a metamorphosis). TAS 


89-984. Engell, James. Wealth and Words: Pope's EPISTLE TO BATHURST, MP, 85, 4, 1988, 
433-46. Money and language, the universal communication systems, became increasingly 
interrelated with the coming of paper money and, according to Pope's poem, more likely to 
corrupt. Balaam, an allegorical figure whose treason leads to hanging, exemplifies this process in 
his career during which the two systems revert to their original state. T.A.S. 


Thomas Reid 


89-985. Manns, James. Beauty and Objectivity in Thomas Reid, BJA, 28, 2, 1988, 119-31. The 
Scottish philosopher Thomas Reid (1710-96), recently rediscovered as an epistemologist, deserves 
comparable respect as an aesthetician, despite certain weaknesses in his arguments. Closely 
attending to the language common observers use in aesthetic judgments, he placed beauty in the 
object itself, not primarily in the beholder’s mind. He did not neglect the beholder, but attempted 
to legitimize the perception. He is sound even when "locating mental attributes behind aesthetic 
predicates." We most appreciate an art work when we attribute mentality toitscreator. J.O.W. 


Nicholas Rowe 
89-986. Sherry, Richard J. “Restoring and Preserving . . . Learning": Rowe's ULYSSES, 1705, 
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RECTR, ns 3, 1, 1988, 10-19. Rowe alters the story for three main reasons, practical, aesthetic, 
and moral. He needs to provide dramatic action and contrasts, and to provide roles for several 
main actors; he wishes to arouse pity and to affirm "justice and order." P.K. 


Anthony Ashley Cooper, Third Earl of Shaftesbury 


89-987. Wolf, Richard B. Shaftesbury's Wit in A LETTER CONCERNING ENTHUSIASM, 
MP, 86, 1, 1988, 46-52. Shaftesbury's letter indicates that he favored paradox and conceit as 
devices for attacking mankind's misbehavior, especially orthodoxy's persecution of religious 
minorities. T.A.S. 


Christopher Smart 


89-988. Arnold, Richard. Christopher Smart Dismembered: A Problem for Editors and Critics, 
TSJSN, 16, 1985, 43-55. Smart published the Psalms, Hymns and "Song to David" as a single 
book; he intended to demonstrate a rising through historical and literary praise to an epiphany of 
adoration. He linked the hymns epanastrophically, and linked "A Song to David” to the last 
hymn, and then back to the first psalm in “a harmonious whole‘ — with an appendix of newly- 
composed music. P.K. 


89-989. Guest, Harriet. “A Posture of Adoration’: Christopher Smart and the Natural 
Philosophers, ECent, 25, 2, 1984, 175-98. Most 18th century British poets whose works praise 
Creation and Nature's god rely on a concept of nature which does not inciude the Fall. Smart's 
Nature is post-lapsarian; shadows of the Devil's making cloud our understanding, mislead the 
empirical philosopher. In this way, Jubilate Agno is anti-Newtonian, though not anti-scientific; 
Smart, like natural philosophers of a certain type, demanded that science fit in with the rest of 
what was understood of history and society, faith, and creation. K.D.H. 


Laurence Sterne 


89-990. Bloom, Edward A. Hostage to Fortune: Time, Chance, and Laurence Sterne, MP, 85, 4, 
1988, 499-513. A variety of misunderstandings, digressions, non sequiturs, and paradoxes flood 
into the lives of eccentric characters whom Sterne plays against each other to communicate his 
craving for life, a craving for energy he feels in spite of or because of his awareness of approaching 
death. TAS 


89-991. New, Melvyn. Surviving the Seventies: Sterne, Collins, and Their Recent Critics, ECent, 
25, 1, 1984, 3-24. The conditions under which criticism was written, and the questions it raised, 
during the 1970's, can be illustrated with concrete examples from the criticism of Sterne and 
Collins. Like that of the 1960's, the criticism of the [970's suffered from the pressure of large 
numbers of writers producing large numbers of imitative books and articles without the benefit 
having mastered what had been previously written. The anti-authoritarian mood of the campuses 
was supported by the critical texts. Deconstructionfreed practitioners from continuity and from 
the past. Interdisciplinary scholarship freed scholars from more than one discipline. Checklists 
became incomplete and inaccurate. In fact, Collins suffers less than Sterne; his critics are both 
modernist and traditional. K.D.H. 


89-992, Oakleaf, David. The Oddity of TRISTRAM SHANDY: Sterne and the Social Decorum of 
the Text, YSJSN, 16, 1985, 73-80. Early critics condemned the obscenity and technical terms as 
offences against upper-class decorum; Sterne reverses centre and margins. P.K. 


. 89-993. Perry, Ruth. Words for Sex: The Verbal-Sexual Continuum in TRISTRAM SHANDY, 
SNovel, 20, 1, 1988, 27-42. Conversation in the novel “is co-extensive with the sexual relations of 
the ‘story’ and... both are rooted in the primacy of male friendship and in a subliminal distrust of 
women." L.M.S. 


89-994. Zimmerman, Everett. TRISTRAM SHANDY and Narrative Representation, ECent, 28, 
2, 1987, 127-47. The interpolated texts in Tristram Shandy — for example, Yorick's sermon, the 
curse of Ernulphus, Slawkenbergius's tale — represent a documentary, public past. But their 
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evidence requires explication, which is subject to private distortions. The problem is similar to 
that generated by biblical hermeneutics; Sterne's solution offers little hope for an authentic 
understanding of history.K.D.H 


Jonathan Swift 


89-995, Saccamano, Neil. Authority and Publication: The Works of Swift, ECent, 25, 3, 1984, 241- 
62. The devices in A Tale of a Tub by which its author “Swift” parodies the authority of 
authorship eventually erode that authority altogether for the author. K.D.H. 


Lewis Theobald 


89-996. Viator, Timothy J. Theobald’s Preface to RICHARD II, and the Possible Closing of 
Lincoln's Inn Fields in 1719, RECTR, ns 3,1, 1988, 30-3. Theobald hints at “Partiality”: probably 
Newcastle as Lord Chamberlain had taken some action against two satires on Woodward, 
Harlequin Hydaspes and The Triumvirate, causing the theatre to close in July. If so, the preface 
appeared before Newcastle closed Drury Lane in January 1720. i P.K. 


John Vanbrugh 


89-997. Hume, Robert D. The Sponsorship of Opera in London, 1704-1720, MP, 85, 4, 1988, 420- 
32. However curious, even inexplicable, his decisions, the playwright manager Vanbrugh is 
primarily responsible for the separation of drama and opera on the London stage. Before 1708 
practically all operas were in English and sponsored by regular theatre companies; but, as a result 
of Vanbrugh’s fiasco, succeeding managers were bankrupted,and even the Royal Academy’s 
“high-level effort to refloat the Italian opera (1719)? was a financial failure. T.A.S. 


Edward Williams 


89-998. Linnard, Robert. Jolo Morganwg and Llantrithyd, NLWJ, 25, 3, 1988, 296-312. Iolo 
[Edward Williams] was very fond of this village near his home and described it for topographical ° 
dictionaries. Texts, heretofore unpublished, of two poems (one in English and one in Welsh) are 
included with annotations for the people mentioned in the former. P.G.D. 


Mary Wollstonecraft 


89-999, Yaeger, Patricia. Writing as Action: A VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN, 
MinnR, ns 29, 1987, 67-80. A refutation of Rousseau's argument that women should be educated 
to serve men, Mary Wollstonecraft's A Vindication of the Rights of Woman maintains that women 
should fulfill their potential as rational beings. Today's feminists criticize Vindication for its 
relentless subordination of feeling to reason and use of masculine forms of speech that represent 
women as objects. Wollstonecraft, however, has devised a successful strategy for overcoming 
female silence. By alternating her rebuttals with quotations and paraphrases from Emile, 
Wollstonecraft recasts Rousseau's authoritative text as a dialogue, thereby making it vulnerable 
to female scrutiny. W.B. 


Ann Yearsley 


89-1000. Ferguson, Moira. Resistance and Power in the Life and Writings of Ann Yearsley, ECent, 
27, 3, 1986, 247-68. Yearsley introduced a combination of unconventional priorities into late 
18th-century literature: gender, the rural proletarian class, and slavery. Her message was, always, 
to fight back. She endured Hannah More's condescending patronage until More refused to give 
her the money that would make her autonomous, producing several volumes of poetry about her 
life as a rural laborer, her mother's death by starvation, the morality of Christians who were 
slavers. Her own experiences of class brutality (her children were viciously beaten, and she later 
miscarried) enabled her to produce more poems and a play. Her abrasiveness, oddity, and radical 
thought caused her to be considered a curiosity, an injustice of classification that should be 
rectified. K.D.H. 
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Drama 


89-1001. Ritchey, David. An Index to the Theatrical Materials in the English Theatre Journals 
Published Between 1700 and 1750. RECTR, ns 3, 1, 1988, 34-63. [Twelve journals cross-indexed 
for "title, author, playwright, performer and subject heading (e, comedy, pantomime, 
architecture, etc 17 P.K. 


89-1002. Kenny, Shirley Strum. The Play House and the PrintingShop: Editing Restoration and 
Eighteenth-Century Plays, MP, 85, 4, 1988, 408-19. So much information about 18th - century 
theatre has become available that editors of its plays must rethink their procedure. Their goal 


should be “an idealized performance text, “ incorporating all aesthetically motivated 
improvements during its run as determined by the playwright's principles and habits. — T.A.S. 
Poetry 


89-1003. Vogler, Thomas A The Tropology of Silence in Eighteenth-Century English Blank Verse, 
ECent, 26, 3, 1985, 211-37. The blank verse poetry of the 18th century, with its negation and 
reduction, nevertheless repays a certain mode of attentiveness. Cowper, Thomson, and Young 
write a formless blank verse whose self-conscious ironies indicate a diminished truth — one in 
which ironic melancholy turns to ironic humor. K.D.H. 


General 


89-1004. Atkins, G. Douglas. A Matter of Difference: Deconstruction and Eighteenth-Century 
Studies, ECent, 28, 3, 1987, 264-9, Deconstruction has become part of the critical establishment. 
Its contributions to the establishment are rigorousness in reading texts; willingness to consider 
questions of situatedness, historicity, and power; ability to uncover some flabby unspoken 
assumptions; rehabilitation of the familiar essay. K.D.H. 


89-1005. Brown, Marshall. Deconstruction and Enlightenment, ECent, 28, 3, 1987, 259-63. 
Although Romanticists have been the main disseminators of French theory, the Enlightenment 
was the first text of the French theorists. Eighteenth-century studies should take seriously the 
messages of the deconstructionists and other post-structuralists. K.D.H. 


89-1006. De Bruyn, Frans. Hooking the Leviathan: The Eclipse of the Heroic and the Emergence of 
the Sublime in Eighteenth-Century British Literature, ECent, 28, 3, 1987, 195-215. For eighteenth- 
century theorists, the sublime functions as a substitute for the previous century's heroic. By the 
end of the century, the hero re-emerges, as an assertion of the superiority of the individual 
imagination as a cultural value. K.D.H. 


89-1007. Rousseau, G.S. Old or New Historical Injunctions?: Critical Theory, Referentiality, and 
Academic Migrations, ECent, 28, 3, 1987, 250-8. The plurality of new critical idioms available to 
eighteenth-century studies should not obscure the value of the empirical and historical 
approaches. K.D.H. 


Travel Literature 


89-1008. Adams, Percy. Perception and the Eighteenth-CenturyTraveler, ECent, 26, 2, 1985, 39- 
57. It was not only fictional 18th-century travelers who were unable to grasp the meaning of what 
they perceived; European visitors to America experienced both sudden and sustained culture 
shock. Reports depended on perceptions, accurate or otherwise, and reports were 
indispensible. K.D.H. 


BRITAIN VIII. ROMANTIC 
Anna Austen 


89-1009. Wilson, Margaret. Anna Austen's Poems and Her Attachment to Mr. Terry, JASR, 1987, 
21-5,28. Two poems in the kent archives and reproduced here express in turn the "delight" of Jane 
Austen's niece Anna at receiving a love letter from the Rev. Michael Terry and the loss of 
“tranquillity” after having broken off the engagement. (Illus.). W.H.M. 
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Jane Austen 


89-1010. Belton, Ellen R. Mystery without Murder: The Detective Plots of Jane Austen, NCF, 43, 
1, 1988, 42-59, Mystery is a central structural element in Austen’s novels. Austen's heroines must 
penetrate the social facade without disrupting it; they must uncover concealed feelings, 
investigating not criminals but potential marriage-partners. Äusten educates both her readers 
and her heroines; we learn to make careful discriminations as we read. J.J.B. 


89-1011. Ericksen, K. The Virgin and the Rake: Clarissa Harlowe and Fanny Price, TSJSN, 16, 
1985, 57-62. Fanny, like Clarissa, instinctively knows the right, and resists all pressures to 
compromise. She demands right action, not charm. P.K. 


89-1012. Gilson, David. Jane Austen Studies, 1987, JASR, 1987, 35-7. [A list of both editions of 
the novels and criticism of them appearing in 1987, with a “Supplement for 1986”] W.H.M. 


89-1013. Jarvis, William. Jane Austen and the Countess of Morley - A Footnote, JASR, 1987, 34-5. 
Henry Austen apparently taught Lady Boringdon, later the Countess of Morley, art in 1806 and 
could have introduced her to his sister Jane then. W.H.M. 


89-1014. King, Gaye, and David Harper. Jane Austen's Visit to Hamstal Ridware: Some 
Implications for the Composition of SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, JASR, 1987, 28-33. Hamstall 
Ridware, Staffordshire, which Jane Austen visited in 1806, is the model for Delaford in the novel, 
and besides close parallels suggests amused attitudes to Mrs. Jennings's description of the scene 
with its canal, “ʻa concentrated paradigm of the intimate relationship between hall, parsonage and 
church" which was the author's ideal, and Edward Ferrars’s achievement of his ideal 
environment in his marriage. W.H.M. 


89-1015. Lane, Maggie. We left Bath for Clifton . . . , JASR, 1987, 40-8. Although Northanger 
Abbey with its country outings and sunny weather reflects the eagerness of a youthful visitor to 
Bath, Persuasion embodies the claustrophobia and drizzly weather of the resident author who 
disliked living there. Likely Jane Austen found the summer heat oppressive, the public pursuits 
frivolous, and the lack of gardens irredeemable. In contrast, in Clifton she would have found both 
gardens and more accessible open spaces above the commercial centre of Bristol, and more 
respect for privacy. Yet Emma satirizes the Bristolian Mrs. Elton, and Jane Austen was delighted 
to leave Clifton for Southampton. W.H.M. 


89-1016. Le Faye, Deirdre. The Austens and the Littleworths, JASR, 1987, 15-21. The most 
likely foster parents for the Austen children, including Jane, during the first two years of their 
lives, were a John and Elizabeth Littleworth. Their daughter “Bet” was likely the Austens “old 
playfeilow” and one of their grand-daughters (probably Eliza-Jane) was Jane's god-daughter. 
W.H.M. 


89-1017. Myer, Valerie Grosvenor. Jane Austen and "The Soul of a Prostitute," N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 
305. In Pride and Prejudice Austen 1s ridiculing not only Mr. Collins but also the Rev. James 
Fordyce, author of Sermons to Young Women which warns against reading any novels except 
Richardson's. Mr. Collins says he never reads novels and chooses a copy of Fordyce's sermons. 
Fordyce says that any young woman who reads novels promiscuously “must in her soul be a 
prostitute." Austen implies that Collins thinks so too. J.S.P. 


89-1018. Wallace, Tara Ghoshal. NORTHANGER ABBEY and the Limits of Parody, SNovel, 20, 
3, 1988, 262-73. Austen purposely mocks her method of parodic discourse in the novel in an 
attempt to make the reader a participant in the story. L.M.S. 


William Blake 


89-1019. Behrendt, Stephen C. "This Accursed Family": Blake's AMERICA and the American 
Revolution, ECent, 27, 1, 1986, 26-51. The metaphor of the family underlies both the text and the 
illuminations of America. Properly understood, the metaphor also helps explain the destabilizing 
devices found in the illustrations. The revolution the poem accomplishes is in the mind of the 
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reader, who is forced to recognize error in order to reject it. And the revolution must take place in 
both families, the public and the private. K.D.H. 


89-1020. Essick, Robert N. William Blake's THE DEATH OF HECTOR, SIR, 27, 1988, 97-107. 
Blake's drawing The Death of Hector is identical with the lost drawing called Jephthah Met by His 
Daughter. lt is closely associated with The Sea of Time and Space in style and subject, both 
showing neoclassic influence despite Blake's announced dislike for “Greek and Roman 
models." A.B.F. 


89-1021. Gross, David. “Mind-Forg'd Manacles”: Hegemony and Counter-Hegemony in Blake, 
ECent, 27, 1, 1986, 3-25. What Blake called “mind forg'd manacles" the twentieth-century Italian 
Antonio Gramsci called “hegemony.” Unlike "direct domination," hegemony is an internalized 
consent to the government and legal systems; it is controlled through language. For Blake, too, 
social power is imposed in interrelated ways through narrowed perceptions. Love and desire, 
contain the potential for counter-hegemony. K.D.H. 


89-1022. Pedley, Colin. Blake, France, and the Tiger, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 303-5. In "The Tyger," 
Blake is treating elements of the Creation, but drawing from Milton (PL VIT) rather than from the 
Bible. This animal was associated with France for its ferocity. J.S.P. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


89-1023. Carlson, Julie. An Active Imagination: Coleridge and the Politics of Dramatic Reform, 
MP, 86, 1, 1988, 22-33. For Coleridge drama has a unique potential for using imagination to 
mediate between idea and action. But since the lower classes lack the discrimination afforded by 
the imagination to recognize and reject mere appeals to the senses, others must direct the stage if it 
is to facilitate political reform. T.A.S. 


89-1024. Heise, Ursula K. The Never-Ending Tale: Narrative and Lyric in Coleridge's THE RIME 
OF THE ANCIENT MARINER, CLQ, 24, 3, 1988, 116-32. The great number of conflicting 
responses to the poem encourages an interpretation focusing on how it conveys its meaning. Such 
an analysis reveals how the meaning of this lyrical ballad ‘derives from the deflection of narrative 
linearity into an all-encompassing circularity. . . " L.M.S. 


89-1025. Modiano, Raimonda. Naturphilosophie and Christian Orthodoxy in Coleridge's View of 
the Trinity, PCP, 17, 1-2, 1982, 59-67. In synthesizing German Naturphilosophen and Christian 
theology, Coleridge rejects a self-subsistent natural world, or a non-personal God, and adds a 
pre-triunic state of undifferentiated unity. R.E. 


Thomas De Quincey 


89-1026. Groves, David. De Quincey and Danish Poetry, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 313-15. Although 
biographers believe that De Quincey contributed only three articles on John Wilson to the 
Edinburgh Literary Gazette, grounds exist for believing that he also contributed a review of Vol. I 
of Christen Thaarup's account of early Danish literature, printed in 1827. De Quincey knew 
Danish. J.S.P. 


William Godwin 


89-1027. Mace, Nancy A. Hercules and Alexander: Classical Allusion in CALEB WILLIAMS, 
ELN, 25, 3, 1988, 39-44. Comparisons to Hercules show Tyrrel as both victimizer and victim; 
Alexander references, Falkland as both admirable and despicable. But since Caleb compares 
himself to Hercules and Alexander, he partakes of the same ambiguity. P.K. 


89-1028. Simms, Karl N. Caleb Williams' Godwin: Things as they Are Written, SIR, 26, 3, 1987, 
343-63. Godwin said that becoming one's own historian would oblige a person to be truthful and 
to avoid doing reprehensible things. While Caleb Williams is his olwn historian, truth never 
clearly emerges. He sees the possibility that his own story will encourage readers to believe in his 
guilt, and it is always possible that Caleb is deceiving himself. A.B.F. 
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George Gordon, Lord Byron 


89-1029. Bachinger, Katrina. An Autumn at Newstead: A Source for Poe's THE FALL OF THE 
HOUSE OF USHER, BJ, 13, 1985, 4-21. In *The Fall of the House of Usher," Poe draws heavily 
on Byron’s life and writings as well as Washington Irving's Newstead Abbey to create his Gothic 
horror tale. Details of setting, character, plot, language, and theme reflect Poe's familiarity with 
Moore's edition of Byron's letters and journals, with Byron's Newstead Abbey poems, “Stanzas 
to Augusta," Childe Harold, Manfred, and Don Juan. 'The self divided between Roderick Usher 
and the narrator and Usher and his sister is another Byronic element. Poe's technique suggests the 
interplay of voices found in Byron's mature work and a deeper debt to Byron than generally 
noted. D.H.M. 


89-1030. Cooke, Michael G. Hawthorne and Byron, BJ, 13, 1985, 22-35. In his Italian novel, The 
Marble Faun, Hawthorne depends heavily upon Childe Harold IV, far more than Fogle indicated 
(“Byron and Nathaniel Hawthorne," Romantic and Victorian, Eds. W. Paul Elledge and Richard 
L. Hoffman, Fairleigh Dickenson UP,1971, 181-97). His debt is both structural and thematic. 
Hawthorne's characters, made Byronic by their circumstances, travel about Rome in search of 
answers to the perplexities of the human condition in a manner suggesting the narrator's quest in 
Childe Harold. The Marble Faun grows by an accumulation of their experiences, imitating the 
Childe Harolde pattern, and yields its meaning by applying Byron's method of apprehending the 
grandeur of St. Peter's through the contemplation of its individual and varied parts. D.H.M. 


89-1031. Franklin, Caroline. The Influence of Madame de Staél's Account of Goethe's DIE 
BRAUT VON KORINTH in DE L'ALLEMAGNE on the Heroine of Byron's SIEGE OF 
CORINTH, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 307-10. Byron got his ghostly maiden from Mme. de Staé’s De 
L’Allemagne which translates Goethe's opus. He could not read German. J.S.P. 


89-1032. Hirst, Wolf. Lord Byron Cuts a Figure: The Keatsian View, BJ, 13, 1985, 36-51. Keats's 
view of Byron as a poet reflects ambivalence rather than disapproval. Keats's fault-finding often 
expresses envy of Byron's success and impatience with his own failings as a poet, while his 
admiration for Byron stems from similarities of purpose Keats perceived in their poetry. Had he 
lived to read Byron's later works and to know of his commitment to the cause of Greek liberty, 
Keats would have seen Byron sustained by “Negative Capability," a thorough-going 
“chameleon” poet, and finally a seeker of ultimate truths. Since his remarks about Byron’s poetry 
apply equally to the romances and the satires, Keats seems to have been aware of the harmony in 
Byron's work which critics have only recently noted. D.H.M. 


89-1033. Miller, Edmund. Byron's Moonshine: Alternative Readings in the Ironic Mode, BJ, 13, 
1985, 61-67. “So, We'll Go No More A-Roving” and "She Walks in Beauty," usually treated as 
examples of Byron's best lyric manner, can also be read as bawdy satire. Taken in context, both 
poems reveal beneath their sentimental, surface level and ironic sub-text. Such double vision is 
entirely Byronic. D.H.M. 


89-1034. Nicholson, Andrew. Form and Content in Byron's Poetry and Prose, BJ, 13, 1985, 52-60. 
Byron controls his emotions better in poetry than in prose. A comparison of his journal entry 
written on the day Napoleon abdicated and his "Ode to Napoleon," written the following day, 
illustrates this difference. Through the intricately ordered metrical form of the ode and the 
demands of rhyme, Byron gains distance and objectivity, allowing him to express a "poetic" truth 
acceptable to readers yet different from the private, unrestrained outpourings of his true feelings 
in prose. Form governs content. D.H.M. 


William Hazlitt 
89-1035. Robinson, Charles E. William Hazlitt to His Publishers, Friends, and Creditors: Twenty- 
Seven New Holograph Letters, K-SR, 2, 1987, 1-47. The 1978 edition publishes only 168 of 
Hazlitt's letters. These new letters (17 previously unpublished in any form) are carefully edited 
from the original manuscripts, c. 1806-30. Fully annotated, they shed light on Hazlitt's life and 
works, particularly on his dealings with his publishers. A.B.F. 
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James Hogg 


89-1036. Groves, David. James Hogg and A FATHER'S NEW YEAR'S GIFT, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 
312-13. A brief review of this collection of religious verse and prayers reveals Hogg to have been 
the author. It was published by the London firm of James Cochrane in February 1832, and no 
copies of it appear to have survived. This book explains the hitherto puzzling reference by Hogg's 
wife in a letter to him to “your beautiful Prayers." J.S.P. 


89-1037. Groves, David. James Hogg and John Leyden, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 317-18. In 1843, Hogg 
saw published in Tait's Edinburgh Magazine a poem of his [here reproduced] on Leyden's 
death. J.S.P. 


Francis Jeffrey 


89-1038. Groves, David. Francis Jeffrey: A Speech at the High Court, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 312. For 
her lawyer, Mary M’Kinnon, accused of murder, chose Jeffrey, “The most powerful literary critic 
of the day." M’Kinnon was hanged. [A reporter’s summary of Jeffrey's closing speech to the jury 
is here reprinted.] J.S.P. 


John Keats 


89-1039. Alwes, Karla. Moneta and Ceres: The Final Relationship Between Keats and the 
Imagination, NCF, 43, 2, 1988, 195-219. The goddesses in "The Fall of Hyperion” and “To 
Autumn," symbols of the imagination, are more powerful and tragic than those in the earlier 
poems. Moneta, a mother figure liberated from destructive sexuality, is an active force who can 
warn the dreamer, promising rebirth and identity. The fertile Ceres, continually recreating 
herself, is the eternal female principle, synthesizing heaven and earth and abating Keats's poetic 
"fever.' J.J.B. 


89-1040. Brann, Eva. Pictures in Poetry, SJS, 14, 3, 1988, 6-13. Keats's “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” 
is an excellent example of iconic poetry, marks the end of the technique's significant use. From the 
Romantic period forward, mimesis no longer drives the visual or the poetic arts. J.J.R. 


89-1041. Hewitt, Regina. Faery Lands Fit and Forlorn: Keats and the "Problem" of Wordsworth's 
"Ego," EIL, 14, 1, 1987, 65-79. Keats's and Wordsworth's contrasting concepts of the ego are 
illuminated by Keats's "Ode to a Nightingale" and Wordsworth's “To the Cuckoo." Keats reacts 
against Wordsworth's idea of the imagination. G.K.B. 


89-1042. Watkins, Daniel P. Robertson's HISTORY OF AMERICA and Keats's ON FIRST 
LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN'S HOMER, ELN, 25, 3, 1988, 44-9. To express the synthesis of 
imagination and intellect in acts of discovery, Keats conflates Robertson's accounts of Balboa (in 
Darien) and Cortez (in California). History is important in all Keats's poetry. P.K. 


Charles Lamb 


89-1043. Arac, Jonathan. 7he Media of Sublimity: Johnson and Lamb on KING LEAR, SIR, 26, 2, 
1987, 209-20. Stressing the importance of reading rather than seeing, Lamb aims at an 
identification of reader and character which enables the reader to share in the grandeur and power 
of the work. Whereas Johnson saw public tasteas a standard against which an author could be 
measured, Lamb saw the great author as a standard against which public taste could be 
measured. A.B.F. 


Thomas Love Peacock 


89-1044. Brown, Nathaniel The “Brightest Colours of Intellectual Beauty": Feminism in 
Peacock's Novels, KSR, 2, 1987, 91-104. Peacock, like Shelley, uses the phrase “intellectual 
beauty" in its feminist sense, valuing the cultivation of women's intellect over mere physical 
attractiveness in Melincourt, Gryll Grange, Nightmare Abbey, and other novels. Peacock finds 
"congeniality" of mind central to ideal love. J.J.B. 


89-1045. Joukovsky, Nicholas A. A New “Little Book” by Thomas Love Peacock, MP, 85, 3, 1988, 
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293-9. A six-page book of Peacock's Latin verses obscenely satirizing the monument to Peel is 
here made available, together with the provenance and description of one copy. TAS 


89-1046. Mulvihill, James. Peacock, Monboddo, and the Dialogue, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 310-11. 
Peacock may have gotten his ideas about dialogue for his novels of this type from The Origin and 
Progress of Language (1775-92) by James Burnet, Lord Monboddo. J.S.P. 


Samuel Rogers 


89-1047. Holcomb, Adele M. Turner and Rogers’ Italy Revisited, SIR, 27, Spring, 1988, 63-95. 
Rogers's Italy reveals the influence of contemporary travel works which put new emphasis on 
political and social conditions. His weakness in scenic evocation is compensated by the vignettes 
which Turner contributed to the edition. A.B.F. 


Mary Shelley 


89-1048. Crawford, Ian. Wading Through Slaughter: John Hampden, Thomas Gray, and Mary 
Shelley's FRANKENSTEIN, SNovel, 20, 3, 1988, 249-61. Textual allusions to Hampden’s and 
Gray’s work reveal an ironic commentary on anti-patriarchal revolt and on the belief in 
idealism. L.M.S. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 


89-1049. Archer, John. Authority in Shelley, SIR, 26, 2, 1987, 259-73. In writing Hellas, Shelley 
retained the confidence in the poet's role in life which he expressed in A Defense of Poetry. In "The 
Triumph of Life," however, he questions this confidence, and we see the poets included among the 
deluded crew. ` A.B.F. 


89-1050. Donovan, John. Incest in LAON AND CYTHNA: Nature, Custom, Desire, K-SR, 2, 
1987, 49-90. At his publisher'sinsistence, Shelley withdrew Laon and Cythna from circulation a 
few days after its publication, publishing it as The Revolt of Islam only after eliminating the theme 
of incest from his poem and toning down his attack on religious sentiment. Laon and Cythna's 
incest is central structurally, symbolically, and thematically; in this revolutionary poem, Shelley 
intimately links the political and the sexual. Shelley's portrayal of incest as morally neutral, and 
the lovers themselves as ethically “pure,” drew sharp criticism from contemporary reviewers 
(who also lashed Byron's and Hunt's treatments of incest. Reviewers found the theme — and the 
radical political and social views of the poets exploring it — repugnant. J.J.B. 


89-1051. Mulvihill, James. Hazlitt, Shelley, and THE TRIUMPH OF LIFE, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 
305-7. Shelley may have gotten his image of the Car of Life, a vehicle that renders humans 
powerless before it, from articles by Hazlitt in the Examiner in December 1816 and January 1817. 
Hazlitt’s vehicle is also a sinsiter one, crushing people beneath its wheels. LS. 


89-1052. O'Neill, Michael. Fictions, Visionary Rhyme and Human Interest: A Reading of Shelley's 
THE WITCH OF ATLAS, K-SR, 2, 1987, 105-33. The poem, radically aware of itself as a fiction, 
constantly shifts tone. Its concern with its own imaginative workings, or reflexivity, makes its 
meaning glimmer, withdraw, and tantalize; Shelley's stance toward his material is playful, 
detached, and skeptically self-aware. The poem displays abundant energy, variety, and humor, 
but resists any allegorical scheme. J.J.B. 


89-1053, Schulze, Earl. Allegory Against Allegory: “The Triumph of Life," SIR, 27, 1, 1988, 31-62. 
In “The Triumph of Life" Shelley attacks allegory to reclaim authority for the visionary 
imagination. His irony is directed against the familiar allegorical devices, against Rousseau, and 
against the Petrarchan and Dantean tradition. These old patterns constantly need to be 
revitalized by the poetic imagination. A.B.F. 


Frances Trollope 


89-1054. Kissel, Susan S. “What Shall Become of Us All?": Frances Trollope’s Sense of the Future, 
SNovel, 20, 2, 1988, 151-66. Trollope's works of social reform have been unjustly neglected, 
inasmuchas she established the novel of social protest in England. L.M.S. 
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Mary Wollstonecraft 


89-1055. Rajan, Tilottama. Wollstonecraft and Godwin: Reading the Secrets of the Political Novel, 
SIR, 27, 2, 1988, 221-51. Godwin felt that an author should not try to impose a final authorial 
intention on his text, for tendencies rather than morals are important. As the political novel 
became hermeneutic, it involved the reader in the making of texts and created new possibilities.If 
reading is to remain productive, we must seek the historical and critical rather than the prophetic 
reading. A.B.F. 


Dorothy Wordsworth 


89-1056. Alexander, Meena. Dorothy Wordsworth: The Grounds of Writing, WS, 14, 3, 1988, 195- 
210. Wordsworth lacked self-possessior and a territory for writing, in contrast to her brother 
William who claimed both space in Nature and the authority to compose. Dorothy's journals, 
letters, and poems reveal her repression and powerlessness. She shunned the public role of author 
and William published her poems with his, identifying them merely as the work of his sister. 
C.K.S. 


William Wordsworth 


89-1057. Caruth, Cynthia. “Unknown Causes": Poetic Effects, Diacritics, 17, 4, 1987, 78-85. The 
poet’s mind turns to nature in Book Two (291-302) after the death of the mother, but the 
causation is hedged. In addition to “the cause" he mentions “unknown causes.” A literal loss may 
have led to the beginning of figuration (mother nature). The failed promise of the love of 
Vadracour and Julia at the end of Book Nine again concludes with an evasion of its cause. The 
poet’s uncertainty may have contributed to his eliminating this episode from the 1850 version of 
The Prelude. Julia, not a wife, carried the “promise of a mother.” Since the baby dies, the 
performative is not fulfilled. Figuration is a proleptic action whose meaning is fulfilled in a future _ 
time. Therefore, not knowing is what generates the poem. R.R. 


89-1058. Chase, Cynthia. Monument and Inscription: Wordsworth's Lines, Diacritics, 17, 4, 1987, 
66-77. Wordsworth's “Lines” (1800) are written on a heap of stones which were never constructed 
into a building by Sir William because he could not prevent public access. The poet takes pleasure 
in this opening of property rights to common men. Similarly, common language loses its deictic 
function in the poet's inscriptions of ordinary speech in a non-representationalcontext. R.R. 


89-1059. De Man, Paul. Time and History in Wordsworth, Diacritics, 17, 4, 1987, 4-17. Moments 
of vertigo, or dizzying fall, recur in Wordsworth's poems, disrupting the harmony with nature. 
The break in analogical stability represents a foreknowledge of death. The fall into mortality is 
then recuperated by a prefiguratory or proleptic event which follows, reassuring the poet of time 
left to live. Thus the key to understanding Wordsworth lies in his relationship not to nature, but to 
time. R.R. 


89-1060. Ferguson, Frances. Historicism, Deconstruction, and Wordsworth, Diacritics, 17, 4, 
1987, 32-43. The 18th-century walking tour has contemporary counterparts that raise 
thequestion of how individual experience becomes representation. Wordsworth's quarrel with the 
little girl who insisted she had seven siblings although two were dead is related to this issue. The 
child names them as if absence or distance could not cancel their referential status. Ironically, 
when Wordsworth revisited the locale, he could not find her again because he had failed to ask her 
name. Her presence had rendered her name irrelevant. This underscores the importance of 
ostensiveness in counting. It correlates also with the numbering of houses in London in 1764 
which systematized locations by locating them in a series. It made meanings representable. 
R.R. 


89-1061. Galperin, William H. "Desynonymizing " the Self in Wordsworth and Coleridge, SIR, 26, 
4, 1987, 513-26. Although both Wordsworth and Coleridge stress their respective individuality, 
this can be shown to have been constructed and then deconstructed in their accounts. Their 
writing constantly reveals selfish dependency which undoes the autonomy. Similarity and identity 
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are often represented through difference and selfhood. A.B.F. 


89-1062. Heffernan, James A.W. The Presence of the Absent Mother in Wordsworth’s 
PRELUDE, SIR, 27, 2, 1988, 253-72. The Prelude contains many symbolic references to 
Wordsworth's mother, especially to his Oedipal feelings towards her and his father. But in his 
later versions, the early memory of traumatic separation and loss is revised and the poet almost 
achieves reunion and re-integration. A.B.F. 


89-1063. Hodgson, John A. Poems of the Imagination, Allegories of the Imagination; 
Wordsworth's Preface of 1815 and the Redundancy of Imaginative Poetry, SIR, 27, 2, 1988, 273- 
88. Wordsworth's concept of imaginative poetry is characterized by redundancy. The metaphor 
differs from that of fancy by a compounding and returning, metaphor doubling back upon 
itself. A.B.F. 


89-1064. Meihuizen, N. Birds and Bird-Song in Wordsworth, Shelley and Yeats: The Study of a 
Relationship Between Three Poems, ESA, 31, 1, 1988, 51-63. Three poems — “The Solitary 
Reaper,” ‘To a Skylark,” and “Sailing to Byzantium' — depict a man-bird relationship which not 
only links them but also defines their differences. E.E.W. 


89-1065. Parker, Reeve. Finishing Off MICHAEL: Poetic and Critical Enclosures, Diacritics, 17, 
4, 1987, 53-64. Dorothy's diary entries describe the difficulty Wordsworth had with his 
“sheepfold” poem which resisted poetic closure. Its very prodigality and profuseness make it 
similarly resistant to critical enclosure. R.R. 


89-1066. Swann, Karen. Public Transport: Adventuring on Wordworth's Salisbury Plain, ELH, 
55, 4, 1988, 811-34. Wordsworth's Adventure on Salisbury Plain is elaborately staged, its details 
chosen to move its protagonist toward “someculminating recognition.” To each encounter, 
however, he responds negatively. In casting this poem in the gothic mode, Wordsworth did not 
simply reveal immaturity; rather, he used a mode (later abandoned) that would serve the need of 
protest. The gothic serves not to draw people from “a vulgar taste" but to induce them to observe 
more closely that which moves.. J.S.P. 


89-1067. Warminski, Andrzej. Facing Language: Wordsworth's First Poetic Spirits, Diacritics, 17, 
4, 1987, 18-31. Three models of language operate in the Prelude: performative, tropological, and 
inscriptional. [Examples of performative, “Blest the infant" (Bk.II); of tropological, “drowned 
man" (Bk.V); and of inscriptional, the “blind Beggar" (Bk.VII) are analyzed.] R.R. 


89-1068. Woodman, Ross. Wordsworth's Crazed Bedouin: THE PRELUDE and the Fate of 
Madness, SIR, 27, 1, 1988, 3-29. The failure of The Recluse wasa result of the conflict between two 
consciousnesses. one operating through allegory in defence of the ego, and one operating through 
metaphor and subverting the ego. In the dream of the Arab, Wordsworth tried to resolve this 
opposition by an account of a soul in the process of making itself, an account which suggests 
Wordsworth’s search for a way to go on writing by learning how to live with theabysm. A.B.F. 


Poetry 


89-1069. Pfau, Thomas. Rhetoric and the Existential: Romantic Studies and the Question of the 
Subject, SIR, 26, 4, 1987, 487-512. The notion of the subject as separate and unified poses too 
many problems, and efforts to support it in terms of imagination, transcendence, temporality, 
and freedom simply undermine the unity of the subject. For the romantic writers, the subject 
should be seen not as the origin of expression but as the referent of expressive acts of 
consciousness. A.B.F. 


BRITAIN IX. VICTORIAN 
Matthew Arnold 


89-1070 “Both/and” or “either/or”? Arnold's Mind in Dialogue with Itself, Ardn, 15, 1, 1987-88, 1- 
15. Arnold's mind habitually juxtaposes and tests against each other opposing ideas, 
counterposing notions of action and thought, Hebraism and Hellenism, and the public and the 
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personal. This habit appears most clearly in his early letters and poems to Arthur Clough. J.J.B. 


89-1071. Bell, William R. Ten Letters From Mrs. Matthew Arnold to George Smith, Ardn, 15, 2, 
1988, 32-40. The letters (c. 1889-93) from Arnold’s widow to his London publisher illuminate 
Arnold's posthumous publishing history and reveal the character of Mrs. Arnold. J.J.B. 


89-1072. Bright, Michael. MEROPE and the Poetics of Literary Revivalism, Ardn, 15, 1, 1987-88, 
49-58. Merope is cold, dead, and impersonal, failing not through any defect in Arnold's poetic 
theory of literary revivalism, but because it is insufficiently “Arnoldized”; Arnold was too 
concerned with being faithful to his ancient original, failing to vitalize the work with his own 
presence, J.J.B. 


89-1073. Coulling, Sidney. The Gospel of Culture and its Critics, Ardn, 15, 1, 1987-88, 27-35. 
Although criticized as elitist, quietist, illogical, or insufficiently concerned with religion or 
personal freedom, Culture and Anarchy, calling for a radical transformation of self and society, 
remains a classic, J.J.B. 


89-1074. Fullerton, Carol W. Matthew Arnold: Two New Letters, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 330-2. In 
January 1884, Arnold wrote to George Stewart, Jr., editor of the Quebec Morning Chronicle, to 
accept an invitation to stay with him and to offer free a lecture “for the benefit of the English 
schools.” The lecture was given to a capacity audience. In the fall of that year, Stewart visited 
England and was entertained by Arnold. In a letter to Stewart of December 27, Arnold thanked 
him for some autographs from America and noted Stewart’s visit with Tennyson. [The letters are 
reproduced.] J.S.P. 


89-1075. Fulweiler, Howard W. Literature or Dogma: Matthew Arnold as Demythologizer, Ardn, 
15, 1, 1987-88, 37-47. In Literature and Dogma Arnold argues that the imaginative literary aspects 
of the Bible blur or confuse the moral lessons which are its only justification. Arnold's attempt to 
demythologize the Bible is less historically rigorous than Rudolf Baltmann’s, however, and serves 
a moral rather than a theological end. J.J.B. 


89-1076. Hopkinson, David. The Body by the Wall: Arnold as Educator, Ardn, 15, 1, 1987-88, 59- 
73. Through his work as an educator, Arnold first found his vocation as a critic of middle-class 
complacency and false values. Arnold consistently argued for the importance of literature, 
culture, and humane values in education. J.J.B. 


89-1077. Riede, David. The Function of Arnold's Criticism at the Present Time, Ardn, 15, 1, 1987- 
88, 17-26. Though even Victorian critics began to see Arnold as old-fashioned and his writings 
occasionally deconstruct his own positions, his intellectual integrity keeps his criticism useful. 
Whereas his theory of "disinterestedness" covertly supports conservative ideologies, Arnold 
radically subverts institutionalized discourses; he has lost his “authority” but still poses the 
central questions we must answer. J.J.B. 


89-1078. Schneider, Mary W. Arnold's “Imaginative Reason” and Sellar's ROMAN POETS, 
Ardn, 15, 2, 1988, 23-31. Arnold, like his contemporary Sellar, sees “imaginative reason" as a 
type of analogical reasoning, not as a synthesis of imagination andjudgment. J.J.B. 
89-1079. Swann, Charles. No Wragg by the Ilissus? A Note on Matthew Arnold e “Wragg is in 
custody," VN, 68, 1985, 21-3. Arnold's argument in the Elizabeth Wragg passage of The Function 
of Criticism at the Present Time is inadequate because he adopts a "fictive, unhistorical 
aestheticized ancient Greece" as an ideal. D.H.C. 


William Delafield Arnold 


89-1080. The Authorship of OAKFIELD in the PROSPECTIVE REVIEW, Ardn, 15, 2, 1988, 41- 
6. Richard Holt Hutton wrote the anonymous review of William Delafield Arnold's Oakfield in 
the Prospective Review. J.J.B. 


M.E. Braddon 
89-1081. Edwards, M.E. M.E. Braddon Manuscripts in Australia, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 326-8. 
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Although Robert Lee Wolff had an imposing collection of mss. diaries, and other writing of 
Braddon, he seems not to have known of the 30 bound volumes of Braddon mss. in the State 
Library of Tasmania. J.S.P. 


Charlotte Bronté 


89-1082. Adlard, John. The Nothingness of Anne, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 319. Branwell Bronté in the 
Angrian writings is joking when he says that “ Anne is nothing.” He is referrring to Anne Elliott in 
Persuasion who is treated as nothing by other characters, There is no reference intended to 
Branwell’s sister Anne. J.S.P. 


89-1083. Ashe, Frederick L. JANE EYRE: The Quest for Optimism, SNovel, 20, 2, 1988, 121-30. 
Jane’s struggles are linked with her pessimism over her future. The novel’s happy ending is the 
positive resolution of her inner psychological drama. L MS 


89-1084. Chard, M. Joan. “Apple of Discord”: Centrality of the Eden Myth in Charlotte Bronté's 
Novels, BST, 19, 5, 1988, 197-205. Bronté derived her “underlying theme" of "spiritual 
pilgrimage" from the account of the Garden of Eden in the Bible and Paradise Lost. Unlike her 
Victorian contemporaries, she treated the account as a myth, which she separated from the 
standard patriarchal interpretation. Instead, her heroines seek the intensity of full life by a 
journey from dispossession to redemption through love. W.H.M. 


89-1085. Greenhalgh, Michael. The Brontés: A Sound Experience, BST, 19, 5, 1988, 215-19. The 
three audio cassette recordings available for both Jane Eyre and Wuthering Heights create three 
different interpretations of each (abridged reading, dramatized abridgement, complete reading 
for each novel). [Each of the six readings is reviewed.] W.H.M. 


89-1086. La Belle, Jenijoy, Mutiny Against the Mirror: JANE EYRE and MILL ON THE FLOSS, 
PCP, 20, 1-2,1985, 53-56. By her primitive sense of the otherness of her own image, Jane takes a 
step toward the freedom from definition as an object of masculine vision. Her freedom is 
completed by Rochester's blindness, but Eliot's Maggie fails to escape the tyranny of the mirror, 
although her effort does result in insight into the forces that keep her in her social place. By 
refusing the power of the mirror, the two characters attempt to recapture for the female self the 
means of self-perception and self-creation generally reserved for males. R.E. 


89-1087. Myer, Valerie Grosvenor. JANE EYRE: The Madwoman as Hyena, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 
318. Obscure to readers today, the reference to Bertha Rochester as a hyena would have had 
meaning to contemporary readers. In Samson Agonistes, Samson's wife, like Bertha a hated 


woman, is called a hyena. The term may be a sexual insult, implying androgeny. IS.P. 

89-1088. Sumner, Chris. The End of an Era, BST, 19, 5, 1988, 231-2. Kirklees Hall, of special 

interest for Shirley, is for sale. W.H.M. 
Emily Bronté 


89-1089. Baldridge, Cates. Voyeuristic Rebellion: Lockwood's Dream and the Reader of 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS, SNovel, 20, 3, 1988, 274-87. The myriad incompatible readings of the 
novel result from the lack of any single climax. Lockwood's pair of dreams help explain the 
narrator's function as a character and focus attention on the tension between social conformity 
and individualistic rebellion. L.M.S. 


89-1090. Butterfield, Mary. WUTHERING HEIGHTS: A Bronté Illustration?, BST, 19, 5, 1988, 
220-1. A drawing of a window broken by a man's fist, noted as Emily's but perhaps by Branwell, 
links the novel to the family. (Illus.) W.H.M. 


89-1091. Federico, Annette R. The Waif at the Window: Emily Bronté's Feminine Bildungsroman, 
VN, 68, 1985, 26-8. Because Catherine and Heathcliff develop physically, not psychologically, the 
story of the first generation in Wuthering Heights is an Entwickslungroman. Bronté begins her 
feminine Bildungsroman with the second generation, but varies the theme by having Cathy marry 
to advance Hareton's moral and intellectual status. Unlike her mother, Cathy passes through the 
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adolescent stages of restlessness, romantic love, and rebellion. D.H.C. 


89-1092. Lewis, Linda. Branwell Bronté - A Parallel in WUTHERING HEIGHTS, BST, 19, 5, 
1988, 221-2. Lockwood's shrinking from a young girl he admires recalls an incident of 
Branwell's. W.H.M 


89-1093. Morgan, Favel. Some Aspects of Emily Bronté's Inspiration, BST, 19, 5, 1988, 205-10. As 
both poet andnovelist, Bronté looked to the Imagination as the centre of true living, a source of 
intense attraction and, when it failed her, of intense pain. Through it she created an enlarged 
existence for herself, but she never identified herself with her personas, whom she always saw in 
perspective. When the power of the imagination seemed to desert her, she lost her will to live. (A 
shortened section of a thesis in the library of Manchester University entitled “Vision and 
Mortality. . . .") W.H.M. 


89-1094. Myer, Michael Grosvenor. “Traditional” Lullabies in Victorian Fiction: WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS and TESS OF THE D'UBERVILLES, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 319-30. Two folksongs in 
these novels have literary sources, not traditional ones, and it is unlikely that their singers, Ellen 
Dean and Mrs. Durbeyfield, would actually have known them. Neither ballad is known to have 
been traditionally sung. Both are appropriate in their context. J.S.P. 


89-1095. “Heathcliff is Me!”: WUTHERING HEIGHTS and the Question of Likeness, NCF, 43, 
1, 1988, 60-81. Catherine claims her identity is coterminous with Heathcliff's, but Bronté never 
clearly defines their affinity or likeness. Heathcliff’s indeterminacy allows Catherine to project 
her own image onto his blank screen, and creates combinations of likeness and difference which 
simultaneously satisfy and violate the demands of incest-taboo. Bronté reveals the complexity of 
the concept of likeness, and makes us question the notion of affinity. J.J.B. 


Patrick Bronté 


89-1096. Stonehouse, Sally. Cambridge Echoes of the Brontés, BST, 19, 5, 1988, 211-15. [This talk 
of July 5, 1986, describes the Cambridge that Patrick Bronté would have known in 1802, and it 


notes several oblique connections between Cambridge and the younger Brontés.] W.H.M. 
The Brontés 

89-1097. Klaus, Meredith McSweeney, A Bronté Reading List, BST, 19, 5, 1988, 239-43. [A mostly 

annotated list of books and articles, chiefly from 1986 and 1987.] W.H.M. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


89-1098. Mermin, Dorothy. Genre and Gender in AURORA LEIGH, VN, 69, 1986, 7-11. Early 
readers of Aurora Leigh cited the violations of boundaries between poetry and fiction and 
between masculine and feminine; Barrett Browning's mix allowed a contemporary “female hero" 
and therefore exploration of a woman poet's place in poems and the world. Aurora grows from 
passivity to primacy. [Presented at English X Section of MLA, Chicago, 1985.] D.H.C. 


Edward Bulwer-Lytton, Lord Lytton 


89-1099, Eigner, Edwin M. THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE: The Failure of the German 
Bildungsroman in England, VN, 68, 1985, 19-21. Promising to be a book of stories and ending as a 
novel, The Pilgrims of the Rhine fails the critical test of unity. Bulwer does not seem to understand the 
difference between the English and the German Bildungsroman; the stories impede the English novel 
of development and do not lead to the mystical initiation of the German Bildungsroman. D.H.C. 


Joseph Conrad 


89-1100. Higdon, David Leon with Donald W. Rude. THE PRINCESS AND THE PAGE: An 
Unpublished Conrad Manuscript, NCF, 43, 2, 1988, 235-43. Conrad probably wrote this fairy tale 
in the early 1890's, possibly translating it from the French; it reveals Conrad's literary interests, 
especially his taste for irony. A note records 13 minor textual variants between MS and 
typescripts. J.J.B. 
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89-1101. Levine, George. The Novel as Scientific Discourse: The Example of Conrad, Novel, 21, 2- 
3, 1988, 220-7. Realism accepted Darwin's evolutionary gradualism and applied it to society and 
politics to support ideological conservatism. However, just as Darwin had to acknowledge the 
presence of violent change in nature, so Conrad's Professor in Under Western Eyes subverts 
gradualism in the manner of his narration. Conrad's discourse suggests a reality that is 
revolutionary rather than regular and rational; Conrad, however, remains conservative and anti- 
revolutionary. A.B.F. 


Charles Dickens 


89-1102. Andrade, Mary Anne. Pollution of an Honest Home, DickQ, 5, 2, 1988, 65-74. In spite of 
the unevenness of Dickens's David Copperfield, there is a thematic connection between the widely 
praised early treatment of David's childhood and the disappointing handling of his adulthood. 
The novel is structured around Betsey Trotwood's advice to avoid being “mean ... false ... [or] 
cruel." Heep, Steerforth, and Murdstone display those very vices in their assaults on the novel's 
highest values: the home, family life, and, especially, the parent-child relationship. In 
contradistinction to the other characters, the three villains never meet each other or break out of 
the isolation of their particular plot threads, their social and narrative isolation. His feelings 
toward Murdstone and Steerforth express David's Oedipal dilemma. L.J.D. 


89-1103. Cipar, Sister Mary Cleopha, O.S.U. Picaresque Characteristics in NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY, Dickensian, 84, 1, 1988, 43-6. Nicholas Nickleby conforms to many of the 
characteristics of the Spanish picaresque novel, although its protagonist lacks the picaro's 
coarseness and roguishness. Dickens's plot is episodic, its locales and cast of characters lacking 
incontinuity. Nickleby himself is an orphan; the masters he successively finds take him upward on 
the social hierarchy. Unlike Lazarillo, Nickleby is able and willing to exhibit love. Like him, his 
adventures provide him and the reader with a critical overview of society. L.J.D. 


89-1104. Cohn, Alan M. The Dickens Checklist, DickQ, 5, 2, 1988, 99-103. [This is an annotated 
list of recently published and performed Dickens material.] L.J.D. 


89-1105. Cohn, AlanM. The Dickens Checklist, DickQ, 5, 3, 1988, 166-9. [Thisisan annotated list 
of recently published and performed Dickens material.] L.J.D. 


89-1106. Cotsell, Michael. Nicholas Nickleby: Dickens's First Young Man, DickQ, 5, 3, 1988, 118- 
28. Dickens's earlier novels are written with a more vivid sense of having yet to make one's way. 
The picaresque Squeers, and Ralph and Gride in Nicholas Nickleby are figures of an adolescent 
phase of the imagination. Kate and Nicholas suffer shocks to their delicate sensibilities when 
subjected, for the first time, to the world's handling. Smike enacts the childhood pain and the 
desire for pity that is sensed in Nicholas and Kate. Accompanied by sister and mother, Nicholas 
represents the picaresque domesticated. Dostoevsky recognized more than comic caricature in 
Mrs. Nickleby. Melodrama happens in Dickens when something important is wanting to happen. 
Nicholas and the novel itself are fatally loyal to the domestic ideal. L.J.D. 


89-1107. Cox, Don Richard. Shaw on EDWIN DROOD: Some Unpublished Letters, Dickensian, 
84, 1, 1988, 27-9. Shaw had little regard for Edwin Drood, ignoring or dismissing it in his otherwise 
enthusiastic remarks on Dickens; but he did agree to be the foreman of the jury in a “trial” of John 
Jasper organized by the Dickens Fellowship in 1914. Two previously unpublished short letters 
written in the course of making arrangments for the "trial" include fleeting comments on 
Dickens's last novel. L.J.D. 


89-1108. Crawford, lain. "Machinery in Motion”: Time in LITTLE DORRIT, Dickensian, 84, 1, 
1988, 30-41. Little Dorrit is an outstanding example of Dickens's later concern with the time- 
scheme of his novels, and reveals his mature ability to deploy chronological details with assured 
ease and in support of the main themes of his work. There are some 200 chronological references 
in the novel which support its seasonal and two-part structure: the timing of the action within the 
serial parts, the thematic importance of the ages of the characters, and the historical dating of the 
action. There are only three very minor chronological errors. L.J.D. 
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89-1109. Easson, Angus. Emotion and Gesture in NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, DickQ, 5, 3, 1988, 
136-51. Throughout Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby, characters display emotion legibly, through 
gestures, or prove expert readers of the emotions of others. Nicholas, like most of the other 
characters, does from time to time assume roles, act a part. Yet there is a problem: when expressed 
through gesture, do real feelings cease to be or do they continue to seem real? In this novel the 
sense that the physicality of gesture helps validate emotion predominates. Smike alone has no 
role-playing ability. Squeers believes in the power of his imitation to become the things itself. 
Ralph is too transparent, unable to conceal emotion or restrain gesture. Smike kneeling to 
Nicholas echoes Shakespeare's Lear and Cordelia. L.J.D. 


89-1110. Forsyte, Charles. How did Drood Die?, Dickensian, 84, 2, 1988, 80-95. In Dickens’s 
Mystery of Edwin Drood, Jasper strangled Drood, but that was not the cause of death. Rather, as 
suggested by details in the manuscript and the published text, Drood was choked, then dropped 
from the Cathedral Tower. Jasper hoped that he would land and be impaled on a spike, the spike 
mentioned in the novel's opening paragraph, but was disappointed in this last regard. Concerned 
lest astute readers discover the novel's secret from its threads of suggestive imagery, Dickens 
carefully revised his text to obscure its riddles. [This article is accompanied by the monthly cover 
and an illustration from Drood.] L.J.D. 


89-1111. French, Warren. The Greening of London Town, KSQ, 7, 4, 1975, 99-102. Scrooge in 
Dickens's A Christmas Carol has the traits which Charles A. Reich labels as Consciousness II in 
The Greening of America. For example, Scrooge holds a cynical attitude toward humanity, just 
like representatives of Consciousness II. Scrooge’s redemption is like a conversion to 
Consciousness III: he changes because he finally faces the "ghosts" of his own mind, not because 
external agents liberate him. E.B.H. 


89-1112. Gilmour, Robin. Between Two Worlds: Aristocracy and Gentility in NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY, DickQ, 5, 3, 1988, 110-18. Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby was written towards the end 
of a decade in which middle-class sensitivity to aristocratic political and social leadership was 
especially acute, and the novel repeatedly explores that sensitivity. The violence of the novel’s 
middle-class challenge to aristocracy is a sign of the topicality of the issue. The new members of 
the middle class, lacking a firm sense of identity, take their style from an aristocratic order which 
despises them. The novel mocks both this imitation and aristocratic behavior itself. Nicholas has 
aristocratic independence of mind and spirit, but when the question arises of the work such a one ` 
should do to maintain that independence, Dickens’s characterizations become equivocal and 
contradictory. E L.J.D. 


89-1113. Ginsburg, Michal Peled. Truti and Persuasion: The Language of Realism and of Ideology 
in OLIVER TWIST, Novel, 20, 3, 1987, 220-36. Language patterns in Dickens obey a logic that is 
not mimetic but rhetorical. His use of marked or unmarkedlanguage reveals the character’s moral 
stance at the moment, while the ability or inability of a character to understand an idiom suggests 
his moral class. A.B.F. 


89-1114. Greenstein, Michael. Between Curtain and Caul: DAVID COPPERFIELD'S Shining 
Transparencies, DickQ, 5, 2, 1988, 75-81. The puzzling window motif in Dickens’s David 
Copperfieid is part of the novel’s patterning of observations from multiple perspectives, many of 
which may be sudden emergences of repressed childhood material related to Dickens’s ordeal of 
public humiliation as he worked in the window of Warren’s Blacking Factory. This is Freud’s 
notion of the uncanny. In the novel, windows repeatedly establish identity as well as frame its 
opposite: absence. Windows frame and express David’s retreat into writing. Dickens surveys his 
world “through a phenomenological lens of fenestration.” L.J.D. 


89-1115. Herst, Beth F. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY and the Idea of the Hero, DickQ, 5, 3, 1988, 
128-36. If Dickens's intention in Nicholas Nickleby is to fuse the natural young man with the 
conventional literary hero, he does not succeed. Primarily in the novel's first half, Nicholas is 
picaresque rather than heroic, but he lacks the rogue's moral waywardness. Ultimately, Nicholas 
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reverts to the traditional heroic type: the conventional, humorless paragon, the type the novel 
continually satirizes. Sometimes the character seems poised to deepen, but it is Smike, not 
Nicholas, who plays out the alternative fate suggested in these episodes. The Crummles provide 
the novel's most extensive parody of conventional heroism. Although Dickens's satire of the 
conventional literary hero is hearty, he is reluctant to dispense with the convention himself. 

L J.D. 


89-1116. Herzog, Tobey C. The Merry Circle of THE PICKWICK PAPERS: A Dickensian 
Paradigm, SNovel, 20, 1, 1988, 55-63. The issue of central design in The Pickwick Papers may be 
clarified by examining the organization of character interaction. The “merry circle with its social 
and familial code of trust, love, benevolence, and community” will appear in later works; thus the 
novel introduces important characterizations, themes, structures, and social philosophies used by 
Dickens. L.M.S. 


89-1117. Linehan, Thomas M. Parallel Lives: The Past and Self-Retribution in BLEAK HOUSE, 
SNovel, 20, 2, 1988, 131-50. Critics contend that Dickens's social and public themes are at odds 
with the complex first person voice which narrates most of the novel. Esther's condition, however, 
is the basis for discussion of the lives of other characters, and thus the themes and style are 
intertwined. L.M.S. 


89-1118. Long, William F. / Letter to the Editor], Dickensian, 84, 2, 1988, 107-8. [One of the 
converts to the Brick Lane Branch of the Ebenezer Temperance Association in Dickens's 
Pickwick Papers is Thomas Burton. As three of his fellow converts have been shown by Michael 
Slater to have been ironically named (Dickensian, 75,p.104), the fact that Burton bears the name 
of a higher popular species of strong beer seems pertinent.] L J.D. 


89-1119. MacKay, Carol Hanbery. The Melodramatic Impulse in NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 
DickQ, 5, 3, 1988, 152-63. In Dickens's Nicholas Nickleby melodrama proves the catalyst for 
growth, yet casts doubt on the world to which Nicholas returns. Early, Dickens teaches us how to 
read and recognize melodrama at work in his novel. When we meet the Crummles, we see the 
more familiar place of melodrama from which the narrative itself seems to learn of melodrama's 
functions. Although Nicholas himself forgets the lesson, the novel recommends self-conscious 
melodrama as an ideal condition. The melodrama of the Petowker-Lillyvick wedding and 
aftermath is a critique of marriage itself and of the novel's own resolution. Kate and Nicholas, 
together, constitute the novel's protagonist. The exchanges between Nicholas and Miss Snevillicci 
has the potential for real adult engagement. L.J.D. 


89-1120. Meckier, Jerome. Dickens and the Newspaper Conspiracy of 1842 [ Part Two], DickQ, 5, 
2, 1988, 51-64. Many critics have believed the false accusations levied against Dickens in the 
1940s. Dickens had not in any way orchestrated a campaign for international copyright 
protection, but once he raised the subject in the United States, the American publishers conspired 
to denigrate him and his cause. He had had unrealistically high hopes for the profits to be realized 
from the serial sales of Martin Chuzzlewit, but he was confident that the failure of these hopes 
would be a purely temporary setback. He and the nature of his fictional satire were fundamentally 
changed by America's 

disappointment of his Utopian hopes. The America he saw supplied a cruel parody of civilization, 
one which revealed man's essential cupidity. LED 


89-1121. Nelson, Harland S. Shadow and Substance in A TALE OF TWO CITIES, Dickensian, 
84, 2, 1988, 96-106. Dickens found imaginative stimulus for his 4 Tale of Two Cities from John 
Frederick Smith's The Substance and the Shadow, a hack romance of the French revolution which 
was being serialized weekly in Cassell’s Illustrated Family Paper while Dickens's novel was being 
written. Smith's title, slightly transmuted, turns up several times in Dickens's novel and both 
novels have a female character named Vengeance. There are a substantial number of elements in 
Smith's novel which have parallels in Dickens's. Cassell's ran large and dramatic illustrations 
from Smith's novel on its front pages — three of which are reproduced her — which Dickens was 
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likely to notice and which may well have contributed to scenes of his novel then in progress. 
L.J.D. 


89-1122. Parker, David. A Phiz Tribute to Cruikshank, Dickensian, 84, 1, 1988, 2,6-7. Phiz’s 
drawing for ch. 20 of Dickens’s Bleak House (published September 1852) showing a restaurant 
diner reading his newspaper is a point by point imitation of Cruikshank’s drawing, 16 years 
earlier, ofa Mr. Smith of “Thoughts about People” in Sketches by Boz. [This articlereproduces 
the two drawings.] L.J.D. 


89-1123. Solomon, J. Fisher. Realism, Rhetoric, and Reification: Or the Case of the Missing 
Detective in OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, MP, 86, 1, 1988, 34-45. Dickens’s handling of the 
Harmon-Boffin plot seems “to subvert the very logic of the detective novel.” Central is the main 
suspect, whose goal is opposed to that of a detective in being motivated by a desire to shape the 
future of his social milieu. TAS 


89-1124. Swann, Charles. Wainewright the Poisoner: A Source for Blandois| Rigaud?, N&Q, 35, 3, 
1988, 321-2. Wainewright gave Dickens hints for the character of Blandois/Rigaud in Little 
Dorrit. A forger and murderer, Wainewright was transported to Australia. Dickens saw him in a 
London prison. J.S.P. 


89-1125. Tillotson, Kathleen. BLEAK HOUSE at a Séance, Dickensian, 84, 1, 1988, 2-5. 
Testimony to the suspense and excitement aroused by the serial numbers of Dickens’s Bleak 
House appears in an account of a séance at which the spirits are asked to name Tulkinghorn's 
murderer. The anecdote occurs in Henry Spicer's Facts and Fantasies (1853). Here and elsewhere, 
Spicer sought to defend spiritualism from critics, including Dickens, by distinguishing between 
serious mediums and their sometimes frivolous clientele. Despite their difference in this regard, 
Spicer became a friend of Dickens and a contributor to his periodicals. L.J.D. 


89-1126. Waters, Catherine. Ambiguous Intimacy: Brother and Sister Relationships in DOMBEY 
AND SON, Dickensian, 84, 1, 1988, 8-26. Dombey and Son demonstrates the complexity of 
Dickens's vision of the brother-sister relationship, revealing a tension between the idealization of 
this bond and its sexual ambiguity. Three such relationships are explored: Mr. Dombey and Mrs. 
Chick, John and Harriet Carker, and Florence and Paul. Louisa invokes the stereotype of the 
hysterical and subservient female. The other sibling pairs echo and parody marital pairs, and 
become idealized domestic triangles. However, suggestions of insularity, inbreeding, and incest 
undercut that idealization. [This article is accompanied by two early drawings of Paul and 
Florence.] L.J.D. 


Benjamin Disraeli 


89-1127. Graham, Peter W. Byron and Disraeli, VN, 69, 1986, 26-30. Byron’s prose, poetry, and 
personage influenced Disraeli’s early life and works. The Byronic satire and iconoclasm of Don 
Juan is evident in Vivian Grey. Its Byronic narrator sets The Young Duke above other “silver fork” 
novels of the 1820s and 30s. The later Venetia demonstrates Disraeli’s growth, as Byron becomes 
subject matter rather than model or spokesman. D.H.C. 


Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan 


89-1128. Clausen, Christopher. Sherlock Holmes, Order, and the Late-Victorian Mind, GaR, 38, 
1, 1984, 104-23. Late Victorian social concerns and psychological assumptions made possible the 
immense success of Conan Doyle's Sherlock Holmes stories. Order supposedly resided in civilized 
cities, wild disorder in the country. With the sanctity of private property at stake, Holmes 
employed scientific reason to overcome the perceived animalism of post-Darwinian man. After 
his masterpiece, The Hound of the Baskervilles, with its wild Devonshire setting and its symbolical 
vicious beast, Doyle's power waned. The police were becoming more efficient and the threats to 
order more international. J.O.W. 


George Eliot 
89-1129. Adams, Harriet Farwell. Prelude and Finale to MIDDLEMARCH, VN, 68, 1985, 9-11. 
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During the composition of Middlemarch, issues peculiar to Dorothea and raised in the Prelude, 
such as martyrdom, St. Theresa, and women's education and status, lost significance. Eliot's 
"more mature conception of tragedy" is missing in the Finale, which was predicated by the 
Prelude and composed in haste after the rest of the novel. D.H.C. 


89-1130. Corbett, Mary Jean. Representing the Rural: The Critique of Loamshire in ADAM 
BEDE, SNovel, 20, 3, 1988, 288-301. Eliot's novel focuses attention on the challenge to the 
community and created a challenge for her to adopt a stance between those represented (rural 
folk) and those consuming the representation (middle-class readers). If Hetty represents Eliot's 
attack on the Philistine world view, “then this displacement is symptomatic of Eliot’s own 
inability to carry out the ideological function of the Victorian author, to be the prophet of a 
secularized Christian morality who unites all classes and smoothes over all potential social 
disruption by dispensing sympathy and understanding to her readers.' L.M.S. 


89-1131. Putzell-Korab, Sara M. and Martine Watson Brownley. Dorothea and Her Husbands: 
Some Autobiographical Sources for Speculation, VN, 68, 1985, 15-19. The Lives of Two Ladies, a 
review in Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine (April 23, 1862), addresses "the worth of a woman's 
‘unhistoric’ life," the problem addressed in Middlemarch, and may be a source for Dorothea and 
her husbands. The lives of Mrs. Delany (Mary Granville) and Hester Lynch Salusbury Thrale 
(later Mrs. Piozzi), the “two ladies," are similar to Dorothea's. Unlike the reviewer, Eliot 
recognized value in a woman's discovery of her own will. D.H.C. 


89-1132. Schork, R.J. Tito Melema?, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 324-5. Eliot chose the name Tito Melema, 
_ a Greek clause, for her villain in Romola because it asks the book's central question: “What is 
one's duty?" J.S.P. 


Dean Thomas Gaisford 


89-1133. Sherbo, Arthur. Dean Thomas Gaisford's Copy of RobertDodsley's COLLECTION OF 
POEMS (1758), MP, 86, 1, 1988, 53-5. The marginalia here reproduced show Gaisford 
accurately identifying the classical sources of several passages from English poems. T.A.S. 


Constance Garnett 


89-1134. Moser, Charles A. The Achievement of Constance Garnett, ASch, 57, 3, 1988, 431-8. 
Garnett's life revolved about her translating, and she successively rendered Turgenev, Tolstoy, 
Dostoevsky, Chekhov, Herzen, and Gogol into English. Through her friendships with leading 
English literary figures, she initiated widespread enthusiasm for Russian writing. As a translator, 
Garnett has had important detractors and defenders. She worked rapidly and independently over 
a wide field, and was a superb English stylist. S.G.K. 


Elizabeth Gaskell 


89-1135. Dingley, R.J. Mrs. Gaskell: An Unpublished Letter, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 320. [A one- 
paragraph letter to an unindentified woman declines an invitation on the grounds of prior 
commitment. The letter is in the Mitchell Library, State Library of New South Wales.] J.S.P. 


89-1136. Harman, Barbara Leah. In Promiscuous Company: Female Public Appearance in 
Elizabeth Gaskell's NORTH AND SOUTH, VS, 31, 3, 1988, 351-74. Female public life began to 
emerge as a dangerously real possibility in early Victorian England. The law of coverture 
was thought to protect married women from the strife and disorder, and potential sexual 
exposure, of the public arena. Gaskell's North and South (1854-55) challenges the conventional 
boundaries between private and public, and legitimizes public action for women. The novel 
makes the conventional association between women's entry into the public realm, female self- 
display, and the potential for illicit sexuality. Margaret's heroic public act carries with it a 
conventional sexual tainting which Gaskell explores and approves as beneficial and educative. 
Her novel transforms sexual shame into an opportunity for sexual self-recognition and public 
marriage. L.J.D. 
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Thomas Hardy 


89-1137. Mason, Michael. The Burning of JUDE THE OBSCURE, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 332-4. No 
evidence exists that William How, Bishop of Wakefield, burnt a copy of Jude; How said merely 
that he had thrown a book of Hardy's into the fire. In June 1896, however, the bishop wrote a 
commendatory letter to the Yorkshire Post for its criticism of Jude for obscenity. Hardy disliked 
what he considered the inordinate amount of attention given to the sexual element in Jude.J.S.P 


89-1138. Morgan, William W. The Novel as Risk and Compromise, Poetry as Safe Haven: Hardy 
and the Victorian Reading Public, 1863-1901, VN, 69, 1986, 1-3. Hardy's decisions about genre- 
affiliations arose as much from his gender-identity as his relationship to the public. Writing novels 
required sustaining “an incomplete version of himself" as he placated a “feminized public." 
Writing poetry involved “uncompromised artistic expression” and wholeness with self, a 
cessation of the internal struggle between “‘masculine and not masculine." [Presented at English X 
Section of MLA, Chicago, 1985.] D.H.C. 


89-1139. Perrine, Laurence. Hardy's MUTE OPINION: An Interpretation, VN, 68, 1985, 23-5. 
The details, language, and context of Mute Opinion support the interpretation that the spoken 
view is the Victorian belief in social progress. The “Shade” exposes human misery and speaks for 
Hardy, whose writings were often criticized as “pessimistic.” D.H.C. 


89-1140. Persoon, James L. Hardy's Pocket Milton: An Early Unpublished Poem, ELN, 25, 3, 
1988, 49-52. Hardy studied Milton thoroughly, underlined coinages like ‘‘unlightsome,” and 
imitated phrasing in the 4-line poem included. P.K: 


Alexander M. Kinglake 


89-1141. Gendron, Charisse. EOTHEN Again, VN, 68, 1985, 11-14. Read since 1844 for vicarious 
adventure, historical information, its self-portraiture, and/or its prose style, Kinglake's Eothen, a 
consummate example of travel literature, continues to generate criticism. The work is considered 
detached and satirical as well as autobiographical and lyrical. D.H.C. 


Charles Kingsley 


89-1142. Uffelman, Larry K. Kingsley, the Poet, and the Press, KsQ, 7, 4, 1975, 79-84. Kingsley 
portrays journalism as self-serving and corrupt in Alton Locke and in Two Years Ago. His 
bitterness resulted from the many attacks made upon him by the periodical press. E.B.H. 


George Meredith 


89-1143. Newby, Richard L. George Meredith and the Governor Eyre Case Again, N&Q, 35, 3, 
1988, 325. Meredith was one of a number of Victorian authors who aligned themselves with 
Carlyle in defense of Eyre, accused of undue severity against Jamaican blacks. His column The 
Week in the Ipswich Journal for Nov. 18, 1865, supported Carlyle's view of these blacks. In later 
columns that year, he urged delay in judging Eyre and defended his conduct. J.S.P. 


Walter Pater 


89-1144. Borden, Ross. Pater's Temporizing: The "Conclusion" to THE RENAISSANCE, VN, 
68, 1985, 29-31. After the "Conclusion" of Studies in the History of the Renaissance (1873) was 
criticized, chiefly for its aesthetic climax, Pater omitted it in the retitled second edition The 
Renaissance: Studies in Art and Poetry (1877). The modification of words, punctuation, and 
entire sentences in the restored 1888 version and further changes in the text of 1893 signal both 
moderation and triumph. Pater temporized "to suit the time and to gain time for himself." 
D.H.C. 


89-1145. Ryals, Clyde De L. The Concept of Becoming in MARIUS THE EPICUREAN, NCF, 
43, 2, 1988, 157-74. The doctrine of becoming, derived from Heraclitus, informs Marius, a self- 
mirroring autobiographical fiction of romantic irony. Marius is simultaneously an actor and 
spectator of his life, who discovers in Christianity a true Heracliteanism obscured by the 
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Epicureans, and thus he (and Pater) moves beyond the despair of the “Conclusion” to The 
Renaissance. J.J.B. 


89-1146. Keefe, Robert. Walter Pater: The Critic and the Irrational, VN, 69, 1986, 12-16. In his 
final work, Pater retreated from “his earlier praise of the fecundity of Venus, of the psychological 
complexity of Dionysus and Demeter and Persephone” to militant Apollonianism. However, his 
earlier recognition of the discontinuities of self and his revision of history initiated the modernist 
revolt in English letters. D.H.C. 


John Ruskin 


89-1147. Finley, Stephen C. Scott, Ruskin, and the Landscape of Autobiography, SIR, 26, 4, 1987, 
549-72. Ruskin's Praeterita appears to have been largely a result of his interest in Scott's 
biography. He felt that landscape and close observation had had an important influence on both 
Scott and himself, and through Scott's experiences he hoped to find meaning in his own pain and 
sickness. A.B.F. 


89-1148. Rahn, Suzanne. The Sources of Ruskin's GOLDEN RIVER, VN, 68, 1985, 1-9. Ruskin's 
early, intensive study of the Bible and his belief in the relationship between nature, man, and God 
influenced The King of the Golden River. In addition to sources cited in Praeterita, Ruskin also 
borrowed from The Arabian Nights (e.g., the Golden Water, the solitary quest, black stones); but, 
again drawing from his youth, he dismissed the theme of the steadfast family to emphasize the 
isolation of the gifted individual, as he did in his essay Pre-Raphaelitism. D.H.C. 


Henry Spicer 


89-1149, Tillotson, Kathleen. Henry Spicer, Forster, and Dickens, Dickensian, 84, 2, 1988, 66-78. 
Henry Spicer, a little-known friend of Charles Dickens in his later years, was a dramatist of some 
merit. Two of his early plays, including his best effort, “The Lords of Ellingham," interested 
Macready, but Spicer believed — and very much resented the fact -— that Forster had intervened 
against his interests with Macready. A war of words ensued. Spicer wrote, published and 
produced many successful plays. He was a respected and versatile contributor to Dickens’s 
magazines, sending three pieces to Household Words and 40 odd items, here listed, between 1859 
and 1870 to All the Year Round. [This article is illustrated by an annotated page of Spicer’s preface 
hinting at Forster's deceit.] L.J.D. 


Algernon Charles Swinburne 


89-1150. Riede, David G. Bard and Lady Novelist: Swinburne and the Novel of ( Mrs.) Manners, 
VN, 69, 1986, 4-7. Swinburne published A Year's Letters under the pseudonym Mrs. Horace 
Manners because he considered the epistolary novel of manners a lesser, feminine art form. The 
de-centered form allowed him to address the complexities of his age, a possibility denied by 
univocal poetry. Splitting masculine from feminine forms limited both his poetry and his prose. 
[Presented at English X Section of MLA, Chicago, 1985.] D.H.C. 


Edward Tennyson 
89-1151. Daniell, Christopher. Edward Tennyson in York 1833-1890, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 315-17. 
Edward was not forgotten by his family but "was certainly distanced.” Hallam Tennyson's 


biography of Alfred doesn not mention him. [Information is provided about Tennyson's 
confinement in various insane asylums over 58 years.] J.S.P. 


Anthony Trollope 


89-1152. Gilead, Sarah. Trollope’s Ground of Meaning: THE MACDERMOTS OF 
BALLYCLORAN, VN, 69, 1986, 23-6. Trollope's first novel defines a degenerative world in 
which no meaning exists to give purpose to his later fictions. D.H.C. 


Oscar Wilde 
89-1153. Beckson, Karl. Wilde's Autobiographical Signature in THE PICTURE OF DORIAN 
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GRAY, VN, 69, 1986, 30-2. Wilde's use of wild, wilder, and wildly (masochistically “shorn of the 


e”) reinforces the autobiographical nature of Dorian Gray. D.H.C. 
89-1154. Pepper, Robert O., San Jose Greets Oscar Wilde: April 3rd,1882, SIS, 8, 2, 1982, 6-32. 
Wilde's visit to San Jose in April 1882 triggered a battle between rival newspapers. JI.R. 


89-1155. Small, Ian. Semiotics and Oscar Wilde's Accounts of Art, BJA, 25, 1, 1985, 50-65. 
Present-day critical contrasts between Victorian and modern views of art, while making Oscar 
Wilde "the mid-wife of modernism," oversimplify his arguments. His thought retained more of 
the representational than is usually recognized, but with a significant difference. Statements in his 
essays and plays display subtle affinities with ideas of present-day semioticians like Charles 
Morris and Umberto Eco. Wilde's references to “compositional elements" are premonitory 
ofsemiotic “grammars of particular art forms." His "oeuvre suggests" that for certain early 
modernists, art works could simultaneously “embody interpretative “openness’” and be 
“assigned specific social value.” J.O.W. 


89-1156. Weissman, Judith. “The Castrating Gesture" in Wilde and the Post-structuralists, SoR, 
24, 3, 1988, 520-34. Both Wilde and recent post-structuralist writers link a revolutionary scientific 
utopianism with castration and murder expressive of pathology, but Barthes and his cohorts 
outdo Wilde by eliminating the mediating voice of the moral narrator. Wilde's Lord Henry 
Wotten and the party of Barthes insist that their views are based on science. Both insist on the 
. primacy of language. Lord Henry and the new French philosophers are militantly hostile to 
conscience, family, home, and stable personality. They ignore biology and economics. Sexual sin, 
castration, murder, and a deadly Oedipal struggle are ever-present motifs in Derrida, Barthes, 
Foucault, Althusser, and their followers, who write openly about what Wilde merely suggests. 
The phenomena is well accounted for by recent theories of narcissism. L.J.D. 


Fiction 
89-1157. Hapke, Laura. He Stoops to Conquer: Redeeming the Fallen Woman in the Fiction of 
Dickens, Gaskell and Their Contemporaries, VN, 69, 1986, 16-22. The “social problem novels” of 
the 19th century continued the debate over sororal vs. paternal rescue of the fallen woman. 
Novels by Dickens, Trollope, and Wilkie Collins argued for salvation through submission to 


men. Novels by Elizabeth Gaskell, Mrs. Houston, and Dinah Mulock Craik encouraged 
redemption through self-reliance. D.H.C. 


89-1158. Sutherland, John. Victorian Novelists: a Survey, CritQ, 30, 1, 1988, 50-61. This is a 
survey of "the infrastructure of Victorian fiction — how the bulk of it was produced; who 
originated, reproduced, distributed and consumed the product." Statistical information about 
878 Victorian novelists is considered in order to make observations about this population 
group. G.K.B. 


89-1159. Von Rosador and Kurt Tetzeli. Metaphorical Representations of the French Revolution in 
Victorian Fiction, NCF, 43, 1, 1988, 1-23. These metaphors often derive from classical antiquity, 
stage-imagery, or Nature. Sterling's Arthur Coningsby employs contrasting metaphorical 
paradigms of classical art and bestial nature to point his moral. In Trollope’s La Vendee, 
characters use metaphor to bolster their positions, but the narrator stands back, using irony to 
raise questions of perspective. In Dickens's A Tale of Two Cities, concepts of history fuse with 
metaphor, and the English and the French alike are metaphorized into the bestial. J.J.B. 


Poetry 


89-1160. Starzyk, Lawrence J. Remodeling Models: The Recursive Element in Victorian Poetry and 
Poetics, Ardn, 15, 2, 1988, 1-21. Victorian poets such as Tennyson, Browning, and Arnold 
simultaneously repeat and reject the past, remodeling models by reflecting them in a “twisted 
mirror," and creating a “vorticular movement" offering escape. These poetic recursions 
emphasize discontinuity or “difference-amid-similarity,” allowing the poet to redeem the past by 
informing it with new meaning. J.J.B. 
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General 


89-1161. Starzyk, Lawrence J. The Non-Poietic Foundations of Victorian Aesthetics, BJA, 26, 3, 
1986, 218-27. Victorian artists labored in an intellectual atmosphere that had largely lost its sense 
of art as “poiesis” (something made, or remade from a supernaturally produced model) and was 
futilely struggling to nourish a new Romantic consciousness of art as "growth, evolution, 
genesis," emanating from something deep “within the artist." That consciousness failed them 


when they could no longer conceive of nature itself as beneficent. The Victorian artist's "mark" 
was “isolation”: absence of a guiding light either external or internal. J.O.W. 
BRITAIN X. TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Thurman Arnold 


89-1162. Shapiro, Fred R. Thurman Arnold, Willmot Lewis, and the Origin of the Term “Welfare 
State,’ N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 303. [A letter by Arnold to Lewis dated 1936 uses this term. Arnold says 
that Lewis previously had used it, but it has not yet been found in Lewis's work.] J.S.P. 


Malcolm Bradbury 


89-1163. Todd, Richard. 4n Interview With Malcolm Bradbury, DQR, 11, 3, 1981, 183-96. 
[Bradbury was surprised and perplexed at the popularity of History Man; it became a kind of best- 
seller and was made into a television series. After the series people mentally revised the book and it 
became both historical and of nostalgic interest to readers. Sociology was its subject, but when it 
was viewed visually the narrator's voice was lost although the playwright, Hampton, adapted it 
brilliantly. Dramatization involved confrontations, but the novel sought to avoid the obviousness 
of this type of clash. Evasions were turned about and became their opposites and so realism 
became a problem. Bergonzi wrote of contemporary writers exploring the realistic study of 
history and he found the British writer choosing between the humanist and the totalitarian 
FORM. Bradbury became more satirical in his fiction in keeping with his more detached attitude. 
He viewed Murdoch as less realistic in her development, Golding more inclined toward 
eccentricity and Burgess was seen as a maverick, realistic but obsessed with modernism. Wilson 
moved toward mythicizing and globalizing the novel. Lowry aroused little attention in Britain but 
was appreciated in Canada and so is thought of as a Canadian writer. Kermode made the point 
that "continuity is quite as important as the disconnection." At present, Kermode is the critic 
arousing much interest as he attends to contemporary writings of novelists such as Spark and 
Murdoch.] [Recorded at the British Council in Amsterdam on 23 January 1981; Illus.] M.T.H. 


89-1164. Todd, Richard. Malcolm Bradbury's THE HISTORY MAN: The Novelist As Reluctant 
Impressario, DOR, 11, 3, 1981, 162-82. According to Popper, that history has a way of repeating 
itself is a dangerously subjective idea. Bergonzi said history is organized like the novel; though it is 
formal, the emotions and attitudes of historians color the narratives. Hence, historians are no 
more objective than novelists. It is going too far though to declare that the world of reality is not 
valid since the real cannot be known. This thought has been more popular with the literary crowd 
than with historians. Kermode in The Sense of an Ending said that we are prone to create fictions 
when we scan the events of the past, present and future. That is the only way we can get a concept 
of the realness in history. Bradbury in History Man has a disclaimer in the Author's Note. He 
combines a disclaimer that is a parody with a dedication which is also fictional, and one finds that 
he is a character in the book, which is invented and, therefore, as delusional as is history. 
M.T.H. 


Howard Brenton 


89-1165. Reinelt, Janelle. Bertolt Brecht and Howard Brenton: The Common Task, PCP, 20, 1-2, 
1985, 46-52. In spite of his disavowal of Brecht, Brenton has elaborated key aspects of his 
dramaturgy: Epic style, alienation effects, historicizing of the narrative, using dialectics in 
characterization, posing problems in interpretation of the main character, and adversity to the 
majority tradition. R.E. 
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Christine Brooke-Rose 


89-1166. Caserio, Robert L. Mobility and Masochism: Christine Brooke-Rose and J.G. Ballard, 
Novel, 21, 2-3, 1988, 292-310. Both realistic and science fiction appeal to history (real or invented) 
to resolve ambiguity. But the postmodern fiction of Christine Brooke-Rose and J.G. Ballard 
stresses ambiguity and indeterminacy, and it needs a hyperactive reader who can keep up with 
disjunctive and displaced meanings. A.B.F. 


G.K. Chesterton 


89-1167. Teachout, Terry. Coming to Terms with Chesterton, ASch, 58, 1, 1989, 105-12. The new 
collected edition makes it possible to get an accurate sense of the contradictions of Chesterton, 
whose reputation, except for conservative Catholics, has been ineclipse. He emerged from an 
adolescent spiritual crisis committed to orthodoxy and tradition and with the confidence that 
made possible his prodigious output. Though he wrote some of the finest literary criticism of the 
Edwardian era, he believed that religion and politics were the only valid subjects for an author. 
His anti-Semitism was a consequence of his inability to cope with modernism. Though 
misunderstood by him, Chesterton, like George Orwell, was an idealist out of tune with his time; 
obsessed with ideas to the detriment of art, both were popular journalists who had respect for the 
masses. 8.G.K. 


Joseph Conrad 


89-1168. Stape, J.H. Conrad on the Russian Revolution: An Unpublished Letter, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 
335-6. [A letter of May 31, 1924, to Francis McCullagh, thanking him for a copy of his Bolshevik 
Persecution of Christianity, demonstrated Conrad's antipathy to this aspect of the Russian 
revolution. J.S.P. 


89-1169. Henricksen, Bruce. 7he Construction of the Narrator in THE NIGGER OF THE 
NARCISSUS, PMLA, 103, 5, 1988, 783-95. Mikhail Bakhtin's dialogic analysis of fiction could 
be applied to the problem of point of view in Conrad's novel. The internal narrative voices include 
the literary, the paternal, the idealizing, the historian's, the moralizing, the law and order, and the 
liberal. The drift from the nearly omniscient narrator, to the blend of omniscient and subjective, 
to the fully tndividualized depicts a tension between a world conceived as community and a world 
based on self-interest. This structural element is analogous to the discourse of capitalism out of 
which modern individuals are formed. J.H.Ro. 


Arthur Conan Doyle 


89-1170. Batory, Dana Martin. THE POISON BELT as a Morality Tale, RQ, 7, 2, 1982, 97-104. 
In Doyle's The Poison Belt (1913) the earth passes through a gas that appears to kill all people but 
in reality puts them temporarily to sleep. When writing this work, Doyle had moved from his 
early disbelief in the survival of the human consciousness after death to the certainty that an 
intelligent force governs nature. As battles raged all over the world, Doyle wrote Poison Belt asa 
warning to abandon selfish violence or face divine retribution. W.B. 


Margaret Drabble 


89-1171. Rose, Ellen Cronan. The Sexual Politics of Narration: Margaret Drabble's Feminist 
Fiction, SNovel, 20, 1, 1988, 86-99. Drabble is a feminist novelist even in those novels which are 
not “women’s books." Her concern with sexuality, family relationships, and power is a moral 
philosophy. L.M.S. 


Lawrence Durrell 


89-1172. Hollahan, Eugene. Who Wrote MOUNTOLIVE? The Same One Who Wrote SWANN 
IN LOVE, SNovel, 20, 2, 1988, 167-85. The best way to approach the novel is through matters of 
theme and form; it is the reader's failure of sensibility that has obscured the narrator. The theme is 
that of “imaginative realistic fictionality," and the form is that of Proustian fluidity. L.M.S. 
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89-1173. Kellman, Stephen G. The Reader inlof THE ALEXANDRIA QUARTET, SNovel, 20, 1, 
1988, 78-85. Durrell’s tetralogy may be viewed as "reading about reading” and anticipates 
current critical fashions. L.M.S. 


T.S. Eliot 


89-1174. Asher, Kenneth. T.S. Eliot and Ideology, ELH, 55, 4, 1988, 895-915. Eliots literary 
judgments were always influenced by ideological considerations. For him, 1688 and the Glorious 
Revolution corresponds with 1789 as an emancipation from authoritarianism. By 1965, the year 
of Eliot's death, the English Civil War of the 17th century had never ended for him. But Eliot did ` 
evolve, aestheticism yielding to orthodoxy. J.S.P. 


89-1175. Boheemen, Christel Van. Old Possum At Colonus: T.S. Eliot's THE ELDER 
STATESMAN, DQR, 11,2, 1981, 119-32. Elder Statesman is not well known, seldom performed, 
and has aroused little critical interest. Matthiessen remarked on Eliot’s affinitive similarity to 
Hawthorne, symbolically, and to Henry James, morally. Interviewed by Hall, Eliot stated that he 
did not model The Elder Statesman on a play such as Oedipus at Colonus but used Greek plays as 
“points of departure.” [Illus.] M.T.H. 


89-1176. Burke, William. Reading through THE WASTE LAND, YER, 9, 3, 1988, 75-92. The 
significance of The Waste Land is found less in intellectual formulation than in the felt experience 
of the reader in his engagement with the text. Nostalgia is an appropriate response to the different 
situations and events of the poem, and is made inevitable by Eliot's allusive method. The 
pervasive allusiveness with its continual shifts also impedes and discourages reading for a rational 
understanding of the poem. N.B.M. 


89-1177. Dutta-Roy, Sonjoy. The Rooted Bard and the Rootless Satirist: Tradition and Modernity 
in Yeats and Eliot, YER, 9, 3, 1988, 119-142. Yeats, rooted in a regional tradition, and Eliot, a 
rootless cosmopolitan, differ in their perceptions of tradition and modernity. N.B.M. 


89-1178. Eiles, Melissa A. The Infirm Glory of the Positive Hour: Re-conversion in "Ash- 
Wednesday," YER, 9, 3, 1988, 106-18. “Ash-Wednesday” is meant to be read as a re-conversion, 
rather than an initial conversion, to Christianity. Eliot's perception of conversion as the initiation 
of a spiritual cycle naturally led him to explore the post-conversion state and the possibility of re- 
conversion in a continually convulsive spiritual growth. N.B.M. 


89-1179. Grant, Raymond LS. On THE WASTE LAND, Line 8: "Coming over the 
Starnbergersee," YER, 9, 3, 1988, 93-105. “‘Starnbergersee” does not merely establish the 
topographical situation as standard interpretations assume. Because of its associations with 
Ludwig II of Bavaria, Eliot wanted it to invoke the tragic figure of the king connected 
significantly with the central concerns of the poem. , NBM. 


William Empson 


89-1180. Wihl, Gary. ‘Resistance’ and 'Pregnancy' in Empsonian Metaphor, BJA, 26, 1, 1986, 48- 
56. William Empson felt that his *major contribution" to linguistic theory lay in the study of 
“semantic equations, or double meanings, in single words" occurring in serious literature. A key 
idea was the concept, elaborated in The Structure of Complex Words, of “pregnancy” — the 
quality of pithiness, pointedness, exactness that reinforces “the joined meanings" in equations, 
but.may also activate propaganda and trickiness in language. “In the struggle between pregnancy 
and resistance... what is... asserted to be true and what cannot be true, Empson tends to favour 
pregnancy," but his readings are sometimes unconvincing. Even "at his rationalist best we often 
find him talking to himself; and this usually occurs when he is talking about metaphor." J.O.W. 


Ford Madox Ford 


89-1181. Peattie, Roger W. Ford Madox Ford and “Uncle William” in 1905, ELN, 25, 3, 1988, 52- 
7. William Michael Rossetti helped Ford psychologically and financially by paying him for 
bibliographical additions to Encyclopaedia Britannica articles on art. P.K. 
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E.M. Forster 


89-1182. Aly, Abdel Moneim. A Forster Find in ALEXANDRINI TECHNI, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 
336-7. An interview with Forster appeared in this publication, whose title means Alexandrian Art, 
for August-September, 1929. Forster called Housman "our best poet" and mentioned Bridges, 
Yeats, Lawrence, de la Mare, Eliot, and Sassoon. J.S.P. 


89-1183. Stoll, Rae H. “Aphrodite with a Janus Face”: Language, Desire, and History in Forster's 
THE LONGEST JOURNEY, Novel, 20, 3, 1987, 237-59. The Longest Journey rejects the 
phallocentric notion that we acquire unity through sex differences. Ricky's marriage takes him 
into further division and unreality, and cuts him off from the source of his creativity. 
Paradoxically, union always involves exclusion unless we have a classless society. The pattern of 
narcissistic love in this novel reflects the influence of Shelley's Epipsychidion and Shakespeare's 
Sonnets 1-17. A.B.F. 


William Golding 
89-1184. Bufkin, E.C. The Nobel Prize and the Paper Men: The Fixing of William Golding, GaR, 
39, 1, 1985, 55-65. Golding's 1983 Novel Prize in Literature, although fully merited, occasioned 
various controversy both within the Nobel jury and in the European and American press. His 
next book, a satire, The Paper Man (1984), completed before the prize was awarded, received 


non-comprehending or hostile reviews. Most critics failed to recognize the satire, although the 
jury had compared Golding to Swift and Melville. J.O.W. 


Martin Green 


89-1185. McCay, Mary. Martin Green and the Mahatmas, DOR, 11, 2, 1981, 145-51. (rev.-art.) 
[The outgrowth of a series of talks given at Tufts Univ.] Green encourages readers to reassess 
writing lore, taking into consideration the social impetus that creates literature. In his book Re- 
Appraisals (1965) he did just that when he read American novelists including Hawthorne, 
Melville, Faulkner and Salinger. In his trilogy Lust For Power, two books of which are published 
and one still in preparation, he continued to search for the pressures on literature which have 
previously been overlooked by critics. In Challenge of the Mahatmas (Basic Books, 1978) Green 
evaluates Tolstoy and Gandhi both of whom opposed the imperialism of the West. Because of his 
travels in India, Green's first book appears to be autobiographical, His second book of the trilogy 
Dreams of Adventure, Deeds of Empire (1979) shows his reappraisals of literature most clearly. 
America conquered the western frontier and Russia moved East in the conquest of Asia. Along 
with empire growth the British had Kipling as a spokesman. Finally, Green saw Gandhi and 
Tolstoy as “models for a new world perspective which the West must seriously consider." 
M.T.H. 


Richard Hughes 


89-1186. Morgan, Paul Bennett. Ex Libris Richard Hughes: Three Bookplates, NLWJ, 25, 3, 1988, 
347-9. [Three bookplates of the Hughes family — one of his mother, and two of his own — are 
described in detail. Some may have been drawn by Hughes himself.] P.G.D. 


89-1187. Morgan, Paul Bennett. Richard Hughes: An Author's Library, NLWJ, 25, 3, 1988, 341-6. 
A fairly large part of Hughes's personal library has been acquired by the National Library. Of 
greatest interest are translations of his works and books given as gifts to him from authors with 
whom he was associated. It also is evident that his reading tastes were predictably far reaching. 
P.G.D. 


James Joyce 


89-1188. Altieri, Charles. FINNEGANS WAKE as Modernist Historiography, Novel, 21, 2-3, 
1988, 238-50. Finnegans Wake offers a modernist historiography which revises Vico's principles. 
The novelist, instead of writing about something, makes writing the thing itself. This text models a 
consciousness which can contain complexity and contrariety and can thus avoid the consequences 
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of the contradictions inherent in Enlightenment historiography. A.B.F. 


89-1189. Eckley, Grace. Beef to the Heel: Harlotry with Josephine Butler, William T. Stead, and 
James Joyce, SNovel, 20, 1, 1988, 64-77. Joyce's placing the potential epidemic of rinderpest — 
foot and mouth disease — is not an error. It reflects his concern over the condition of women, as 
well as the medical and legal history of the disease. L.M.S. 


Philip Larkin 


89-1190. Trengove-Jones, T. Larkin's Visionary Company, ESA, 31, 1, 1988, 19-32. The 
Romantics live on through Larkin who, like them, feared estrangement from his muse. Despite 
his talent and successes, his career culminated in frustration. E.E.W. 


89-1191. Watson, George. Larkin Ascending, ASch, 57, 3, 1988, 453-60. Larkin, who died in 1985, 
was a librarian whose chief drug was work and who loved the loneliness of Hull. He delighted in 
diatribe, and, though grateful to be loved, he declined the Poet Laureateship. A social realist, he 
was, with Auden and Betjeman, one of the three great Byronists of the century. A poet of 
consciously narrow horizons, larkin chronicled an England that no longer exists. S.G.K. 


D.H. Lawrence 


89-1192. Levenson, Michael. “The Passion of Opposition" in WOMEN IN LOVE: None, One, 
Two, Few, Many, MLS, 17, 2, 1987, 22-36. Integrity, as the value behind values in Women In Love, 
is a form of completion, perfection, and coherence. À persistent theme in the novel is a revulsion 
from the mass, the many. Birkin longs for a world not empty of people, but empty of other people. 
Lawrence's notion of non-human singleness begets the inhuman individual; thus None yields to 
One. The None, One, Two series gives the paradoxical image of a aman and a woman remaining 
inviolably single, yet coming together in a world empty of people. In Gerald and Gudrun and in 
Birkin and Ursula we have two patterns of dialog: a sensuous conformity of opinion, and a 
passion of opposition. The passion of opposition informs the book on every level. E.L.S. 


89-1193, Seavey, Ormond. D.H. Lawrence and "The First Dummy American," GaR, 39, 1, 1985, 
113-28. Lawrence attacked Benjamin Franklin in the character Dr. Frankstone in The Rainbow 
and in two differing versions of Studies in Classic American Literature. The first identified 
Franklin with the Enlightenment, the second,savagely, with America itself. Both writers came 
from dissenting Protestant families. Lawrence's father had taught him maxims from Poor 
Richard's Almanac. Franklin's smug practicality affronted all Lawrence came to stand for. His 
Franklin essay is “the defense of his own identity." J.O.W. 


Doris Lessing 


89-1194. Fishburn, Katherine. Wor(l)ds Within Words: Doris Lessing as Meta-Fictionist and 
Meta-Physician, SNovel, 20, 2, 1988, 186-205. Lessing's claim of being a realist prevented readers 
from seeing her as the meta-fictionist she is and from noting the subversive work she was 
creating. L.M.S. 


89-1195. Kums, Guido. Structuring The Reader’s Response: Briefing For a Descent Into Hell, 
DQR, 11, 3, 1981, 197-208. At first the reader sees his existence socially, not as familiarly normal; 
he sees it as an alienating life-style and accepts the ensuing mad visions as the acquisition of wise 
and deep worldly knowledge. Although the protagonist regresses to his former state of living in a 
crippling society, the reader is expected to reject this conclusion and to continue believing in the 
world the protagonist fantasizes because it is more satisfactory than the real world. Briefing is 
concerned with out modern estrangement which blurs our discovery of the deep wealth of our 
own personalities, ignoring the uncircumscribed nature of things where mankind would, suitably, 
harmonize with the universe. “It is a guide which reveals the permanent under-current under the 
apparently senseless, wild and unreliable chopping and dashing of the treacherous waves of 
time.” [Illus.] M.T.H. 
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George Orwell 


89-1196. Miller, Mark Crispin. Big Brother Is You, Watching, GaR, 38, 4, 1984, 695-726. The 
ultimate target of George Orwell's Nineteen Eighty-four was not communism nor any other 
specific political dictatorship, but the spurious “ideal of Enlightenment" that tends “to subvert all 
metaphysical assumptions." In our present “enlightened culture" we are constantly being leveled 
and molded by the inexorable standardizing force of television which, with its merchandising 
orientation, “annihilates” all individuality. There is “no Big Brother watching . . . because Big 
Brother is you, watching." J.O.W. 


Herbert Read 


89-1197. Thistlewood, David. Creativity and Political Identification in the Work of Herbert Read, 
BJA, 26, 4, 1986, 345-56. Throughout several phases of political or doctrinal commitment (here 
outlined) Read steadfastly opposed all external forces that suppress free artistic expression. He 
had long called himself an anarchist, but became disillusioned in late life when anarchism seemed 
to have fostered a debasing pop art. His most lasting accomplishments include the founding of the 
Institute of Contemporary Art (1947) and his near-mystical advocacy in Art and Society (1937) of 
non-repressive art education for children which "gave new meaning to the work of thousands of 
art teachers." J.O.W. 


Dylan Thomas 


89-1198. Tinkler, Valeria. Dylan Thomas As Poet and Story-Teller, DQR, 11, 3, 1981, 222-37. 
Watkins remarked that Thomas knew poetry was his serious work and autobiographical prose 
was entertainment. Assessing the two forms of writing in their dissimilarities reveals the poet 
intermediating the relationship of God and man and the prose writer descriptively expressing 
superficial thoughts about life. The poetry has a changing visual movement; the prose is clear with 
an understanding of endeavor. The poet celebrates, formally, the reality of life; the story-teller 
records active, imaginative, worldly objectivity and reshapes it to coincide with his personal 
wishes. Hence, “the interactions between objective reality and private desire are crucial to an 
understanding of both the prose and the poetry." His fiction explores the realness of humanity 
and achieves, finally, expression of his own existing self in the narrator. M.T.H. 


J.R.R. Tolkien 


89-1199, Barkley, Christine, and Muriel B. Ingham. There but not Back Again: The Road from 
Innocence to Maturity, RQ, 7, 2, 1982, 101-4. At crucia] moments during their respective quests, 
Tolkien's Frodo Baggins (Lord of the Rings) and Sir Gawain (Gawain and the Green Knight) 
place their own wishes above the general good, thereby receiving physical and psychological 
wounds. These lapses enable Frodo and Gawain to recognize their own capacity for evil and their 
responsibility to a world larger than themselves, bringing them a new maturity. W.B. 


Evelyn Waugh 


89-1200. Cohen, Michael. The Sport of American-Bashing in Modern English Authors, SNovel, 20, 
3, 1988, 316-22. "Waugh is in the middle of a scale of American-bashers that runs from the 
mildness of P.G. Wodehouse to the acerbity of Kingsley Amis." L.M.S. 


Virginia Woolf 


89-1201. Ames, Christopher. Woolf's Swallows, VWM, 31, 1988, 4. The scene at the mid-point of 
Between the Acts echoes Bede's image of the swallows, but Woolf celebrates human life by 
emphasizing migration and recurrent revelries. D.H.C. 


89-1202. Duplessis, Rachel Blau. Feminist Narrative in Virginia Woolf, Novel, 21, 2-3, 1988, 323- 
30. In an attempt to challenge the conventional plot in which women could not succeed in both 
quest and romance, Woolf proposed that woman writers should breakthe sentence and break the 
sequence. This would sever dominant authority and devote narrative to specific issues of female 
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identity. The introduction of a communal protagonist and a collective language made the group 
rather than a heterosexual couple the central character. A.B.F. 


89-1203. Froula, Christine. Out of the Chrysalis: Female Initiation and Female Authority in 
Virginia Woolf's THE VOYAGE OUT, TSWL, 5, 1, 1986, 63-90. Woolfs later female artist- 
novels make it possible to interpret her representation of female cultural initiation in The Voyage 
Out as an allegorical measure of the odds Woolf faced and conquered in forging her own artistic 
authority. Paradoxically, Woolf augments the genre of the failed female artist despite the failure 
of her first attempt as a novelist. J.L.B. 


89-1204. Handley, Bill. Virginia Woolf and Fyodor Dostoevsky: Can Modernism Have "Soul''?, 
VWM, 31, 1988, 3-4. Dostoevsky's work, which Woolf chronicled in essays and book reviews, 
influenced her modernism. She saw “soul” (the interior life) as the focus of the modern novel; and 
her inner consciousness, unfinished souls, and multi-voiced structure, akin to Dostoevsky’s 
aesthetic, overcame Edwardian limitations. D.H.C. 


89-1205. Hoff, Molly. Note on the TATLER in MRS. DALLOWAY, VWM, 31, 1988, 4. The 
reference to copies of the Tatler in White's (the British edition) implies both the 18th- and the 
20th-century journals of the same name, “a verbal implosion of time." D.H.C. 


89-1206. Jacobs, Peter. Mile. Youniac (?) et Mme. Woolf or the French Translator's Visit, VWM, 
31, 1988, 2. Woolf and Marguerite Yourcenar, translator of The Waves, impressed each other 
during their short visit (Feb. 22, 1937). However, Woolf found the questions regarding the 
translation tedious and was later unsure of the French writer's name. D.H.C. 


Fiction 
89-1207. Flanagan, Richard. Joyce's Politics and Mine, SJS, 14, 1, 1988, 41-8. As he himself 
stated, Joyce was not interested in politics. In fact, characters in his work who display 


conventional patriotism, or attempt to achieve an understanding of history, are undercut and 
ridiculed. Unlike Joyce, Flanagan intends to unite his art with politics. J.J.R. 


89-1208. Trotter, David. Gold Standards: Money in Edwardian Fiction, CritQ, 30, 1, 1988, 22-35. 
Edwardian fiction uses money as a hierarchy of signs to indicate the class identity and status of 
those who use it. The fiction of Henry James, H.G. Wells, E.M. Forster, Joseph Conrad, Arnold 
Bennett, John Buchan, D.H. Lawrence, Ford Madox Ford, Somerset Maugham, and other 
novelists of the era are mentioned in passing. G.K.B. 


89-1209. Watson, George. The Coronation of Realism, GaR, 41, 1,1987, 5-16. The new 
English novelists of the early 1950s — Iris Murdoch, William Golding, Kingsley Amis, and others 
— present an anti-modernist realism, like Defoe, Fielding, or Smollett, and radically unlike 
Joyce and Woolf. Their radical anti-modernism is story-dominated, linguistically mimetic, 
and comic. Their depictions of social embarrassment recall Scott's Waverley and characters 
from Wodehouse and Evelyn Waugh. Back of them “flits the shadow” of DH Lawrence. 
J.O.W. 


Poetry 


89-1210. Sherry, Vincent. Contemporary British Modernism: The Poetry of Ian Hamilton Finlay, 
Christopher Middleton, Roy Fisher, Charles Tomlinson, and Geoffrey Hill, GaR, 41, 3, 1987, 612- 
27. (rev.-art.) Relatively isolated geographically from one another, these poets (b. 1925-32) have 
variously perpetuated the modernist tradition of Pound, Eliot, Wyndham Lewis, and Hulme. 
Other absorbed influences have been Charles Olson and Robert Creeley (Middleton, Hill), 
American objectivism (Middleton), minimalism (Finley, Middleton) Dylan Thomas 
(Tomlinson), W.C. Williams (Tomlinson), Yeats (Hill), Allen Tate (Hill), modern painting 
(Tomlinson), and jazz music (Fisher). The most majestic and broadly ethical of the five, thanks 
largely to Tate's influence, is Hill. J.O.W. 
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UNITED STATES 
UNITED STATES I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Black Studies 


89-1211. Mellix, Barbara. From Outside, In, GaR, 41, 2, 1987, 258-67. [This first-person article 
anecdotally presents the experience and ambivalent psychological overtones of growing up 
interchangeably speaking black and standard forms of English, and finally fashioning a 
successful standard English writing style.] J.O.W. 


Literary History 


89-1212. Rubin Louis D. Jr. Trouble on the Land: Southern Literature and the Great Depression, 
CRevAS, 10, 2, 1979, 153-74. The 1930's was the high point of the South's literary history. 
Noteworthy literature of that time and place deals with personal and familial relationships, with 
human beings in struggle and travail, sometimes involving personal identity with historical time 
or an author's past — as works by Caldwell, Faulkner, Agee, Wolfe, Tate, Mitchell, Warren and 
Welty show. In works like these, success depends on the degree to which they provide responses to 
living amid profound social change and the underlying meaning of the great Depression and 
something of the nature of the Southern literary imagination can be found. [Illus.] D.M J. 


89-1213. Wyatt-Brown, Bertram. The Evolution of Heroes’ Honor in the Southern Literary 
Tradition, GaR, 40, 4, 1986, 990-1007. From the Colonial period until recently, traditional ideals 
of male honor have defined, permeated, and activated Southern literature. Until our century the 
writers celebrated the code. Post-World War I writers struggled with it. Faulkner, not accepting 
it, was fascinated by it. Walker Percy prsents “the loss of the memory of the past” and the "moral 
ambiguity of antique honor." John Kennedy Toole and Harry Crews expose "he moral anemia 
of a South stripped of tradition and meaning." The "theme of honor has run its course." 
J.O.W. 
Writing 
89-1214. Zolbrod, Paul G. American Indian Legacy, GaR, 38, 4, 1984, 874-80. (rev.-art. Kenneth 
Lincoln, Native American Renaissance, Berkeley, U Cal P, 1983, Jarold Ramsey, Reading the Fire: 
Essays on the Traditional Indian Literatures of the Far West, Lincoln, U Neb P, 1983, Brian 
Swann, ed., Smoothing the Ground: Essays on Native American Oral Literature, Berkley, U Cal P, 
1983). Ranging from the pre-literate to poems influenced by Eliot, Pound, and Marianne Moore, 
these books, combined explore the great antiquity and variety echoed by their poets, communal 
and individual. Indians had epics and performed plays before the white man came. Though 
mainly “mythic and sacred," oral, formulaic, traditional, and anonymous, the poems display an 
"abundance of material and range of poetic thought and technique." Some poems blend ancient 
events from recorded history, or contrast ancient memories with junked cars and tarpaper shacks. 
Writers like Leslie Silko and Simon Ortiz may become standard American poets and influence 
non-Indian literature. J.O.W. 


UNITED STATES IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Biography 


89-1215. Martin, John Stephen. /ntellectual History and the Bicentennial Americanist, CRevAS, 
10, 1, 1979, 103-18. (rev.-art.) American Literature, 1764-1789, Everett Emerson, ed. (Univ. of 
Wisconsin Pr., 1977), A Time to Hear and Answer: Essays for the Bicentennial Season, Taylor 
Littleton, ed. (Univ. of Alabama Pr., 1977), Other Voices, Other Views: An International 
Collection of Essays from the Bicentennial, Robin W. Winks, ed. (Greenwood Pr., 1978). 
Bicentennial era publications about U.S. Revclutionary era writings include discussions of 
"*]iterature' — what expressed the spirit of the times, reflected what was on people's minds or were 
vehicles of rhetorical persuasion, written by politicians, preachers, pamphleteers, travelers, poets 
and writers of belles lettres. These writers' influences and their effects on 19th- and 20th-century 
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writers are indicated. Although plagued by weaknesses, these essays will, somewhat, help people 
"read" that time's ideas. C.M J. 


Fiction 
89-1216. Cawelti, John G. Trends in Recent American Genre Fiction, KsQ, 10, 4, 1978, 5-18. Most 
popular fictional genres, except for the romance, have changed significantly since the 1960s. The 
Western and the detective story have declined, while science fiction and the spy story have 
increased in popularity. These changes reflect an expanding interest in the themes of "cosmic 


vertigo," the sympathetic alien, and conspiracy. These themes are also present in the non-generic 
works of Thomas Pynchon. E.B.H. 


89-1217. Day, Robert. Some Western Fiction of the 1970s, KsQ, 10, 4, 1978, 99-103. Western 
fiction of the 1970s still uses the technique of blending fact and fiction, just like its predecessors in 
the tradition of Western storytelling. Michael Ondaatje's The Collected Works of Billy the Kid and 
Robert Ward's Cattle Annie and Little Britches are traditional Westerns, whereas James Girard's 
Changing All Those Changes, in which a young man is left in the city while his mother and aunt go 
West to escape the law, is an ironic western. E.B.H. 


Prose 


89-1218. Sisk, John P. The Fear of Imitation, GaR, 38, 1, 1984, 9-20. The contrast between 
Emerson's condemnation in Se/f Reliance of imitating others and Benjamin Franklin's pride in 
having imitated Addison's prose style highlights a paradoxical American ambivalence toward 
imitation. Emerson was wooing disciples to imitate his non-imitation. Today, American sswing 
between the corporate iconoclasm of post-structuralist criticism and the fanatic conformity of the 
Hare Krishnas, the Moonites, and the Moral Majority. Both extremes “‘deprive themselves of the 
patronage of the Muses." J.O.W. 


UNITED STATES V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
Anne Bradstreet 


89-1219. Hesford, Walter. The Creative Fall of Bradstreet and Dickinson, EIL, 14, 1, 1987, 81-91. 
The poetry of Bradstreet and Dickinson compare in their use of Fall as a metaphor of beginning 
and creativity. G.K.B. 


89-1220. McKay, Mary. Anne Hutchinson and Anne Bradstreet: Two New England Women, DQR, 
11, 1, 1981, 2-21. Hutchinson and Bradstreet left an enduring image of the early development of 
the United States. They were forerunners of the women of today who are reconciling their 
economic with their social lives. Literary criticism and history are challenged by these two since it 
is only recently that a more sympathetic attitude toward women has changed the viewpoints of 
critics and historians. Religion was a powerful force in those early tilmes, so rule was theocratic. 
Both women were introspective, but Hutchinson became mystical andBradstreet, poetic in a 
personal, seif-examining way. Both had their origin in Lincolnshire, England. Both were wives 
and mothers. Hutchinson was skilled as a domestic, a midwife, a nurse and a mystical writer. She 
was very influential in the community until her questioning of the doctrines of the ministers which 
led to her trial, excommunication and exile. Hawthorne based his heroine Hester Prynne on her. 
She was later killed by Indians which was taken as proof of God's wrath with her. Bradstreet, 
whose father was a leading power in the Bay colony, received a broad education that furthered her 
interest in poetry. She married an administrator in the colony who served as governor. She was no 
rebel but conservative in her religious beliefs and obedient to her aristocratic station in life, and 
this is reflected in her poetry. Her poems reveal “not a tension caused by internal struggle and 
debate, but a progression clearly marked toward theologically and socially accepted norms." 
Both Annes need further study with careful honesty so that an objective assessment of each can 
come closer to the truth. [Anne Bradstreet, Works of Anne Bradstreet, Ed. John Harvard Ellis, 
Gloucester, Mass: 1962; Thomas Hutchinson, The History of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay 
Ed. Lawrence S. Mayo, 3 vols., Cambridge, Mass.: 1936.] M.T.H. 
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Charles Brockden Brown 


89-1221. Clark, Michael. Charles Brockden Brown's WIELAND and Robert Proud's HISTORY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, SNovel, 20, 3, 1988, 239-48. Proud's book and Quaker attitudes 


ilnfluenced the shape of Brown's novel, particularly in its focus on the need for restraint. 
L.M.S. 


89-1222. Martin, John. Charles Brockden Brown's Gothic Enlightenment: WIELAND, OR THE 
TRANSFORMATION, TSISN, 16, 1985, 63-72. The ambiguous ending shows “the psychic 
cost” of rationalism for the characters, for Brown himself, and for Americans. P.K. 


Jonathan Edwards 


89-1223. Holbrook, Clyde A. Jonathan Edwards on Self-Identity and Original Sin, ECent, 25, 1, 
1984, 45-63. Although Edwards may have read Locke and Hume on self-identity, his theories do 
not necessarily derive from theirs. Most of Edwards's remarks on the issue appear in his defense 
of the doctrine of original sin. There it is worked out as an essential preliminary to the perception 
of the sinfulness of all humanity. For Edwards, God's perpetual intervention is necessary, not 
only as a matter of grace, but also as a matter of personal and human identity. K.D.H. 


Robert Hunter 


89-1224. Davis, Peter A. Evidence of Collaboration in the Writing of Robert Hunter's 
ANDROBOROS, RECTR, n.s.3, 1, 1988, 20-9. Lewis Morris could have provided information 
about his speech in the assembly; he probably wrote the chorus-like poems of “Aesop.” Lewis's 
other poems show the same satiric methods and ability; his Dialogue Concerning Trade lacks 
Hunter's dramatic flair. P.K. 


Thomas Jefferson 


89-1225. Ginsberg, Robert. Suppose that Jefferson's Rough Draft of the Declaration of 

Independence is a Work of Political Philosophy, ECent, 25, 1, 1984, 25-43. The rough draft of the 

Declaration can be treated as rhetoric. But it can also be treated as political philosophy. 
K.D.H. 


Charlotte Lennox 


89-1226. Lynch, James J. Romance and Realism in Charlotte Lennox's THE FEMALE 
QUIXOTE, EIL, 14, 1, 1987, 51-63. The Female Quixote has a realistic plot through which the 
unreality of heroic romances is exposed. The novel differs from Don Quixote in that it has 
qualities of the sentimental novel, yet relies on empirical truth. G.K.B. 


Samuel Stanhope Smith 


89-1227. Aldridge, A Owen. An Early American Adaptation of French Pulpit Oratory, ECent, 28, 
3, 1987, 235-47. Samuel Stanhope Smith admired the vivacity of French sermon writers, in 
particular Jean-Baptiste Massillon. Smith borrowed from this source for several reasons. First, 
the prevailing denomination in America was not the Church of England but the non-conformists. 
Second, Smith disliked “metaphysical preaching." Third, the use of a French Catholic model by 
an American Presbyterian suggests an allegiance to the atmosphere of the Enlightenment. 
K.D.H. 


UNITED STATES VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 
Joseph Stevens Buckminster 


89-1228. Buell, Lawrence. Joseph Stevens Buckminster: The Making of a New England Saint, 
CRAS, 10, 1, 1979, 1-29. Buckminster (1784-1812), a clergyman, merits examination for 
his contributions to literature. Though writing for him was secondary to his vocation, he 
wrote reviews and "literary snippets" for the Monthly Anthology and Boston Review, called 
attention to neglected earlier American writings, and initiated developments in literature (i.e. the 
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Transcendental movement) and scholarship through his spellbinding preaching. His achieve- 
ments as a scholar, though eventually superseded, indicate why he warrants the attention of 
students of the Federalist era. (port.) C.MJ. 


James Fenimore Cooper 


89-1229. Gladsky, Thomas S. The Beau Ideal and Cooper's THEPIONEERS, SNovel, 20, 1, 1988, 
43-54. Cooper presents fictional heroes to imitate who are shaped by the romantic notions of the 
beau ideal and of the “natural aristocrat who merits a position of leadership by virtue of 
demonstrated ability and character." This concept expresses Cooper's theory of characterization 
and social vision, particularly in The Pioneers where plot, structure, and theme combine 
perfectly. L.M.S. 


89-1230. Kuester, Martin. American Indians and German Indians: Perspectives of Doom in Cooper 
and May, W AL, 23, 3, 1988, 217-22. Cooper's Leatherstocking Tales influenced the German Karl 
May whose fiction has become an integral part of the German myth of the Wild West. Many 
similarities mark the works of the two authors, but they differ in that Cooper's third-person 
narrative style is an artistically better strategy for displaying the Indians’ doom than is May's 
first-person narrative style adapted from his travel literature. E.E.W. 


Emily Dickinson 


89-1231. Boruch, Marianne. Dickinson Descending, GaR, 40, 4, 1986, 863-77. Emily Dickinson 
studies have replaced biographical psychologizing with critical admiration of her deliberate 
choices: her "nerve and invention" that sought the "nearly impossible," confronting the world on 
her own "strict terms." Her prosody, unlike Whitman’s, operates through small departures from 
norms, retaining features of popular verse. Her favorite novel was Frederick Fergus’s trashy 
Called Back. Yet her best poems, superbly timed and governed by “‘emotional intelligence,” have 
been admired by William Carlos Williams, Marianne Moore, Robert Frost, Sylvia Plath, John 
Berryman, Anne Sexton, and Theodore Roethke, and the "homage" goes “onandon.” J.O.W. 


89-1232. Johnson, Greg. Dickinson: Upon the First Centennial, GaR, 40, 4, 1986, 1009-15. (rev.- 
art.) The surge of biographical and critical studies of Emily Dickinson, “our greatest but most 
enigmatic poet," surrounding the centennial of her death show us still at a searching, revisionist 
stage." Critics have outgrown the former condescension and most of the sexism. For biographers, 
her letters to her “Master” — a central concern of Virginia R. Pollak’s Dickinson: The Anxiety of 
Gender (Ithaca: Cornell UP, 1986) — have become “sacred texts in the Dickinson canon,” since 
they lay bare her heart. J.O.W. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


89-1233. Francis, Richard Lee. Morn at Mid Noon: The Emerging Emersonian Method, PCP, 15, 
- 2, 1980, 1-8. In the RO MIND journal we have a principal link, in terms of style and structure, 
between the Sermons and the Essays. As well as the careful pedagogical unfolding of the material, 
and brilliant examples of how gospel texts support his analysis and metaphors, the cryptic and 
elliptical observations of his later technique are already visible. But most notably the journal 
contains notes for twoessays which were designed to complement each other, illustrating the 
fundamental structural technique of the essays. R.E. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


89-1234. Anhorn, Judy Schaaf. Pastoral Exile and THE MARBLE FAUN, NCF, 43, 1, 1988, 24- 
41. The Marble Faun is a classically pastoral romance, treating the themes of lost creativity, 
artistic fragmentation, and exile. Hawthorne, himself in exile from his American sources of 
inspiration, has important connections with the exiled artists in his romance, yearning to return to 
a forbidden garden of memory. J.J.B. 


89-1235. Cuddy, Lois A. The Purgatorial Gardens of Hawthorne and Dante: Irony and 
Redefinition in "Rappaccini's Daughter”, MLS, 17, 1, 1987, 39-53. Hawthorne's ironic 
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manipulation of Dante's Purgatorio offers new answers to the questions raised by the textual and 
allusional possibilities of this tale. The Purgatorio provides a context for the story's setting, 
characters, plot, and themes. Focusing on the Garden of Eden in the Purgatorio and keeping in 
mind that Hawthorne's tale is an ironic treatment of Dantes world, and of Dante's vision, the 
reader finds “Rappaccini’s Daughter” reassuringly clear. E.L.S. 


89-1236. Hostetler, Norman H. EARTH’S HOLOCAUST: Hawthorne’s Parable of the 
Imaginative Process, KsQ, 7, 4, 1975, 85-9. The naive narrator in Hawthorne's Earth's Holocaust 
helps create a parable of the imaginative experience. Since such a narrator is riot a reliable source 
of interpretation, the reader must supply meaning and realize that the narrator's interpretation of 
the bonfire is itself a product of the narrator's imaginative processes. E.B.H. 


89-1237. Swann, Charles. Three Textual Problems in Hawthorne's Fiction, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 322- 
4. Passages in The Marble Faun and The Scarlet Letter need emendation, something that the 
editors of the Centenary Edition of Hawthorne (1962) did not realize. The passages as printed do 
not make sense. J.S.P. 


John Hopkins 


89-1238. Herndon, Jerry A. Hopkins and Whitman, WWR, 24, 4, 78, 161-2. Parallels between 
Whitman's “On the Beach at Night" and Hopkins's "Spring and Fall: To a Young Child" suggest 
that perhaps Hopkins was familiar with Whitman's poem. ` IIR. 


Herman Melville 


89-1239. Avallone, Charlene. Calculations for Popularity: Melville's PIERRE and HOLDEN’S 
DOLLAR MAGAZINE, NCF, 43, 1, 1988, 82-110. Melville intended to gain a popular 
readership for Pierre by giving the magazine-reading public what they wanted: sensationalism, 
sentimentalism, exaggerated humor, and inflated rhetoric. All these elements are observable in 
articles from whatmay have been an influence: Holden's Magazine. In Pierre, Melville embeds his 
satire in a text superficially catering to the general reader. A survey of Holden's begins to account 
for some of Pierre's evident eccentricities. J.J.B. 


89-1240. Hauss, Jon. Masquerades of Language in Melvilles BENITO CERENO, AzQ, 44, 2, 
1988, 5-21. Benito Cereno suggests that linguistic masquerades characterize one group's 
oppression of another. Babo employs symbolic language and theatrical devices, first, to 
consolidate his power over the defeated seamen and, subsequently, to fool Captain Delano. By 
actively seeking emblems which support his assumption that whites have ascendancy over blacks. 
Delano participates in Babo's masquerade. An unwary reader may share the white characters’ 
unquestioning belief that the slaves' revolt is gratuitous, thus failing to grasp the full complexity 
of what Melville is saying about the effects of oppression. W.B. 


89-1241. Heath, William. Melville and Marquesan Eroticism, MR, 24, 1, 1988, 43-65. Typee, the 
first work on the prominence of eroticism in Marquesan culture by a major writer, affected 
literary conventions about the primitive for a century and provided the basis of Melville's lifelong 
criticism of Western values. He blamed Western sailors for the corruption of the Marquesans' 
innocent sexuality, which was fused with their religion. Their honoring of sexual skill, practice of 
a kind of polyandry, sensual dancing, and sexual indulgence are evident in Melville's relationship 
with Fayaway. Tommo's escape from the Typees stresses the latent horror in Marquesan life and 
perhaps reflects Melville's guilt in having enjoyed his experiences. The episode suggests the erotic 
roots of his art in which Apollonian form shapes Dionysian experience. J.H.Ro. 


89-1242. Hildebrand, William H. “Bartleby” and the Black Conceit, SIR, 27, 2, 1988, 289-313. 
Bartleby is the noonday demon, the sin of acedia, and his appearances represent “short, quick 
probings at the very axis of reality." His experience resembles that of desert anchorites beset by 
the same demon. Finally, rejecting all work and food, he dies of the nausea of existence. A.B.F. 


89-1243. Redekop, Ernest H. Hoodwinking the World: Two Views of Melville's PIAZZA TALES, 
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CRevAS, 10, 2, 1979, 175-94. (rev.-art.: William B. Dillingham's Melville's Short Fiction: 1853- 
1856 (Univ. of Georgia Pr., 1977) and Marvin Fisher's Going Under: Melville's Short Fiction and 
the 1850's (Louisiana State U.P., 1977). Some critics providing interpretations of Melville's 
stories, which were published primarily in magazines between 1853 and 1856, attempt to give 
glimpses into what one who liked to hoodwink his readers was up to in each story. They provide 
analyses of the stories from chronological and thematic approaches, positing inversions and re- 
inversions or emphasizing Melville's use of dualisms. C.M J. 


89-1244. Stuckey, Sterling. Aftermath: Captain Delano's Claim against Benito Cereno, MP, 85, 3, 
1988, 265-87. Given the likelihood that Melville saw some of the documents concerning Captain 
Delano's claim on Cereno's ship [included as an appendix], the relationship of the two captains 
becomes as important as "the alleged conflict of good and evil between Babo and Benita 
Cereno.” TAS, 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 


89-1245. Railton, Stephen. Mothers, Husbands, and Uncle Tom, GaR, 38, 1, 1984, 129-44. Stowe's 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, the first American book to “cross the gap between significant and popular 
fiction," was both "powerfully radical" and "perfectly conventional": exhorting to civil 
disobedience and becoming a best seller. Written for female readers, it idolizes domesticity and 
motherhood while condemning the slavery-tainted masculine business world that paid the 
household bills. Saturated with New Testament imagery, it weakens its protest by turning Uncle 
Tome into a Bunyanesque Pilgrim. Yet its message succeeds where Herman Melville failed 
because he could not compromise with audience expectations. J.O.W. 


Henry David Thoreau 


89-1246. Bromell, Nicholas. Quabbin, GaR, 42, 1, 1988, 95-102. ("Quabbin" is an Indian place 
name evoking a simultaneous presence and absence.) The pace of modern living, typified by 
monetary speculation in commodity markets, seems to have antiquated Thoreau’s “quaint” 
retreat to Walden. Seeking simplicity and present serenity in preference to past and future turmoil 
no longer makes sense. We will remain disabled unless we can “recreate a future that begins only 
where the present ends and goes on from there indefinitely.” J.O.W. 


89-1247. Duban, James. Thoreau, Garrison, and Dymond: Unbending Firmness of the Mind, AL, 
57, 2, 1985, 309-17. Jonathan Dymond's Essays on the Principles of Morality probably influenced 
Resistance to Civil Government (later Civil Disobedience). Thoreau encountered Essays in college 
and was familiar with the principles of William Lloyd Garrison, who valued the work, Dymond's 
condemnation of support for slavery foreshadows Thoreau's stand. D.H.C. 


89-1248. Toppin, James W. Pokroviskiy's THOREAU, TSB, 172, Summer 1985, 2. (rev.-art.) A 
description of Thoreau's life and thought has been provided for the people of Russia by Nikita 
Yevgen’yevich Pokroviskiy in his Thoreau (Moscow, USSR: Mysl’ Publishing House, n.d.), a 
pamphlet in the publisher's Thinkers of the Past series. Pokroviskiy emphasizes events and people 
which influenced Thoreau's thinking — including European, Oriental and American cultures — 
interpreted from a Marxist-Leninist viewpoint. He delineates Thoreau's views on society and 
nature, and explores Thoreau’s relationship with abolitionistJohn Brown. He reveals Lee 
Tolstoy's attitude toward Thoreau, notes how Tolstoy helped get Thoreau's work translated into 
Russian, and suggests how Tolstoy institutions might further Thoreau scholarship. CMJ. 


Mark Twain 


89-1249. Smith, Allan Gardner. Pudd’nhead Wilson - Neurotic Text, DQR, 11, 1, 1981, 22-33. 
Twain’s novels are noted for their unruly organization, and Pudd'nhead Wilson shows evidence of 
eradications and suppressed material. The text may be termed neurotic since it displays gestures 
of an obsessive nature, indecisiveness, roundabout expressiveness, opposition to anticipated 
admissions, and unproductive denials or avoidances of what is conceded later to be truth — all the 
obstructions of defensive posing. Other forceful works are also neurotic: for example, Turn of the 
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Screw by Henry James. Twain’s novel grew from one of his stories called Those Extraordinary 
Twins. 'This story deals with the plight of Siamese twins in a heavily humorous manner which 
suggests the peculiar doubleness of self in all human beings and the resulting distortions which 
superficially reveal deep disturbance underneath. “Biographical information supports such a 
reading, but the reading is independent of the life just as the text is independent of its long-dead 
creator." Hilus.] M.T.H. 


Walt Whitman 


89-1250. Aspiz, Harold. ‘The Body Electric’: Science, Sex, and Metaphor, WWR, 24, 4, 1978, 137- 
42. The many and various references to electricity and magneticism in Whitman's Leaves of Grass 
reflect the growing interest in Whitman's day in the power and function of electricity. References 
can be traced to books about electricity which Whitman read. LER. 


89-1251. Barret, Deborah J. The Desire for Freedom: Whitman's ONE HOUR TO MADNESS 
AND JO Y, WWR, 25, 1, 1979, 26-8. For Whitman, no emotion should be denied expression. This 
belief is clearly expressed in "One Hour to Madness and Joy,” where exclamation points, intense 
language, powerful images, and a circular structure contribute to a poem unique in the “Child of 


Adam" group of poems. J.J.R. 
89-1252. Candela, Gregory L. Walt Whitman and Kate Chopin, WWR, 24, 4, 78, 163-5. 
Whitman's influence on Kate Chopin can be seen in The Awakening. JJ.R. 


89-1253. Carter, Steve. The Metaphor of Assimilation and RISE O DAYS FROM YOUR 
FATHOMLESS DEEPS, WWR, 24, 4, 78, 155-61. For Whitman, the body and the soul are one 
and the universe is both perfect and complete and ever-changing. The seeming contradiction of 
the temporal and atemporal can be reconciled in terms of Jung's Process of Individuation. 
J.J.R. 


89-1254. De Eulis, Marilyn Davis. Whitman's THE FIRST DANDELION and Emily Dickinson's 
THE DANDELION'S PALLID TUBE, WWR, 25, 1, 1979, 29-32. Whitman and Dickinson have 
different attitudes towards natural object as ‘natural artifact.” That difference is exemplified in 
these two poems. JER. 


89-1255. Fayez, Ghulam M. Motion Imagery in Rumi and Whitman, WWR, 25, 2, 1979, 39-51. A 
common “psycho-mystic temper" exists in Whitman and Rumi. It is particularly evident in 
poems concerning motion, when the central images are predominantly those of flight and 
circle. JR. 


89-1256. Francis, Sowmu. Whitman's Use of the Pond Symbol in His CALUMUS Poems, WWR, 
25, 1, 1979, 13-22. In Whitman’s poetry the pond, like the sea, can represent the Collective 
Unconscious. The image of the pond gathers together many of the themes in Whitman’s work; it 
emphasizes Jung’s process of individuation, and it illustrates the coherence and unity found in 
creative activity. J.J.R. 


89-1257. Harper, Debra. Whitman and Unamuno: Language for Immortality, WWR, 25, 2, 1979, 
66-72. Both Whitman and Unamuno believe that immortality can be attained through 
language. JJI.R. 


89-1258. Hosek, Chaviva M. The Rhetoric of Whitman's 1855 Preface to LEAVES OF GRASS, 
WWR, 25, 4, 1979, 163-73. In the 1855 Preface to Leaves of Grass, Whitman employs a number of 
strategies to effect persuasion and to prepare his readers for a new kind of American poet and 
poetry. J.J.R. 


89-1259. Lalor, Gene. Whitman Among the New York Literary Bohemians: 1859-1862, WWR, 25, 
4, 1979, 131-45. Whitman’s time spent at Pfaff's among the New York Bohemians was not just a 
passing interval. The years were productive, and many experiences and associations had an 
impact on him, though he never fully immersed himself in the Bohemian lifestyle. Editor- 
publisher Henry Clapp (Saturday Press) was a big influence on and help to Whitman at this 
time. J J.R. 
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89-1260. Lebeaux, Richard. Walt Whitman and His Poems, 1856-1860: The Quest for Intimacy 
and Generativity, WWR, 25, 4, 1979, 146-63. Further illumination of the life and poetry of 
Whitman during the years 1856-60 can be gained by looking at the poet and his work in terms of 
two of the “‘life stages" Erik Erikson describes. The relevant stages pertain to early and middle 
adulthood, and involve "intimacy vs. isolation and generativity vs. stagnation.” JJ.R. 


89-1261. Lozynsky, Artem. Whitman to Lanier: A Rediscovered Letter, WWR, 25, 4, 1979, 173-4. 
A postcard from Whitman to Lanier, now in the Lanier Collection at The Johns Hopkins 
University, acknowledges the filling of an order for a copy of Leaves of Grass. J.J.R. 


89-1262. Martin, Robert K. Conversion and Identity: The CALUMUS Poems, WWR, 25, 2, 1979, 
59-66. The text of Leaves of Grass, of which the Calumus poems are the heart, reflect Whitman's 
awareness of himself as a homosexual. IER, 


89-1263. Renner, Dennis K. The Conscious Whitman: Allegorical Manifest Destiny in SONG OF 

MYSELF, WWR, 24, 4, 1978, 149-55. Whitman, commenting on the state of the union during its 

formative years, shifts into the mode of historical allegory in Section II of “Song of Myself." 
JJ.R. 


89-1264. Stauffer, Donald Barlow. Walt Whitman and Old Age, WWR, 24, 4, 1978, 142-8. 
Whitman's later poems are understood best when examined in the contexts of his work as a whole 
and of his life after his first stroke in 1873. | JJR. 


89-1265. Vance, William L. Whitman's Lonely Orbig: SALUT AU MONDEI\, WWR, 25, 1, 
1979, 3-13. Whitman's poem “Salut Au Monde!” should not be dismissed as ‘characteristic,’ 
though it is perhaps characteristic in its intimate tone. The poem is interesting in its linguistic 
variation and complexity, its structure, and its inimitable form. J J.R. 


89-1266. White, Gertrude M. The £Dalliance' of Whitman's Eagle, WWR, 25, 2, 1979, 73-6. It is 
the word dalliance, not simply the use of powerful participles, that makes Whitman's "The 


Dalliance of Eagles" more than mere description of an act. JJ.R. 
. 89-1267. White, William. Whitman: A Current Bibliography, WWR, 25, 1, 1979, 34. [A current 
bibliography of articles and books on Whitman.] J J.R. 
89-1268. White, William. Whitman: A Current Bibliography, WWR, 25, 2, 1979, 80-3. [A current 
bibliography of articles and books on Whitman.] JJ.R. 
89-1269. White, William. Whitman: A Current ee WWR, 25, 4, 1979, 180-1. [A current 
bibliography of articles and books on Whitman.] J.J.R. 
89-1270. White, William. Whitman: A Current Bibliography, WWR, 24, 4, 1978, 167-8. [A current 
bibliography of books and articles on Whitman.] JIR. 


89-1271. Zarobila, Charles. Walt Whitman and the Panorama, WWR, 25, 2, 1979, 51-9. There are 
similarities between certain passages of Whitman's writings and the “panorama,” a popular 19th- 
century art form. Whitman was probably influenced by the form. J.J.R. 


Bibliography ` 


89-1272. Gross, Robert A. Reconstructing Early AmericanLibraries: Concord, Massachusetts, 
1795-1850. PAAS, 97, 2, 1987, 331-451. Studying the social libraries of Concord gives some 
understanding of the tastes of readers during the time of Emerson and Thoreau. The continuity of 
the Concord library history made the work possible, but the incompleteness of annual reports 
posed problems in determining precise titles and facts of publication. The study of social libraries 
such as Concord's makes possible the beginning of the writing of the history of books in America. 
[The listings consist of the hoidings of the Charitable Library Society of Concord, 1795-1820, and 
the Concord Social Library, 1821-50. For each library, the holdings are listed twice, by genre and 
by year of acquisition.] J.H.Ro. 
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Poetry 


89-1273. Corey, Stephen. Gold Rings: Recent Award-Winning Poetry Volumes, GaR, 42, 1, 1988, 
161-82. (rev.-art.) Poetry book competitions have burgeoned in the past fifteen years, benefiting 
poetry. But “decisions must always be problematical” and do not insure fame. Poems must 
ultimately go beyond plainness by “some kind of invention through language" and some of the 
"high energy" that Charles Olson called for. Among the best of recent winners are Alice Derry's 
Stages of Twilight (Portland, Ore.: Breitenbach, 1987) and parts of Robert J. Levi's Whistle Man 
(Tallahassee, Anhinga P, 1986). J.O.W. 


89-1274. Schrader, Arthur. Broadside Ballads of Boston, 1813: The Isaiah Thomas Collection, 
PAAS, 98, 1, 1988, 69-111. [The article is an interim report on the project to publish the collection 
donated to A.A.S. in 1814 by Isaiah Thomas. Of the 365 items, 125 are topical, 28 are religious, 66 
are folk, and 146 are popular song texts. Thomas apparently purchased at one time all but eight of 
the items from Nathaniel Coverly, Jr., bookseller of Boston. The article, and eventually the 
planned facsimile edition, involves locating the tunes and determining their popularity and 
significance to the people. Texts and tunes of six items are included.] J.H.Ro. 
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89-1275. Montiero, George. Henry Adams’ Jamesian Education, MR, 29, 2, 1988, 371-84. When 
James settled in London in 1877, his education was facilitated by the letters of introduction 
Adams had provided. After that, it seemed to be Adams who was educated, either directly or 
accidentally, by James. In The Education, Adams echoes James's description of dropping into the 
past while lying in the grass at Wenlock, but Adams’s thoughts are of sequence and evolution. The 
Liar taught Adams to search for the intent behind a certain politician’s habitual lying. The sacred 
Fount led Adams to recognize that he and James suffered from the obsession of an idee fixe. 
However, by the time of Adams’s The Education, neither man seemed able to learn from the other. 
There is no record of James’s response to The Education, and Adams called James’s 
autobiography his “last bundle of memories.” J.H.Ro. 


Hamlin Garland 


89-1276. Kaye, Frances W. Hamlin Garland and Frederick Philip Grove: Self-Conscious 
Chroniclers of the Pioneers, CRevAS, 10, 1, 1979, 31-9. The search for identity stands out as the 
primary reason, one supported by biographical, psychological, philosophical, and aesthetic 
dimensions of their work, why Garland, the Midwestern American, and Grove, the Canadian, 
became chroniclers of the pioneers. Garland was a learned farmer fictionalizing his experiences. 
Grove was a cultured man with insight to appreciate the frontier in which he became stranded, 
fabricating stories from details of that event. Each created a persona whose mission was to furnish 
an authentic chronicle of the frontier. Both believed that their lives served as texts for their 
countries. Garland, initially popular, became out-dated, positing a utopian agrarian community 
that never came into being. Grove believed his tragic vision cost him his audience, although he 
eventually received praise. C.M J. 


John Milton Hay 


89-1277. Accinelli, R.D. John Hay's Diplomacy: Some New Perspectives and An Old Classic, 
CRevAS, 10, 2, 1979, 195-204. [This review-article briefly touches on Hay as novelist and poet and 
notes the debates whether "the poet warred with the politician" or whether he synthesized his 
"multiplicity of talents" and whether his anonymously published novel The Breadwinners (the 
sensation of the 1883-84 literary season) expressed Hay's shift from reformism to conservatism or 
was merely a novel with a "conservative cast.‘] C.M.J. 


William Dean Howells 
89-1278. Petty-Schmidt, Chapel and George Arms, James Barbour, Robert E. Fleming. Criticism 
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of W.D. Howells: A Selected Checklist, ALR, 20, 3, 1988, 69-92. [Part I consists of general studies 
of Howells. Part II lists standard editions of Howells's writings, collections of his works, major 
bibliographies and surveys of scholarship, and discussions of individual works (mostly fiction) in 
the following order: (À) editions containing introductions and similar contributions, though with 
paperback editions now out of print the selection has been drastically limited; (B) index to the 
general studies of Part I; (C) special studies not previously listed.] B.C.G. 


89-1279. Martin, Robert K. Hercules in Knickerbockers: Class, Gender, and Sexuality in THE 
LANDLORD AT LION'S HEAD, ALR, 20, 3, 1988, 55-68. Conventions and the concealing or 
even stunting roles that they play make up the focus of this novel. Gender-expectations of 
Westover judge him lacking in ‘manly’ pursuits such as hunting and fishing, and possessing 
‘undesirable artistic’ traits. In a similar vein, Jeff is humiliated at thepicnic and later nurses the 
ailing Westover. These and other apparent weaknesses (interior) and drawbacks (exterior) 
instead point to truly civilizing capacities in these men, rather than illustrate the narrowness of 
gender-bound society. B.C.G. 


89-1280. See, Fred G. Howells and the Nature of Fathers, ALR, 20, 3, 1988, 38-54. Howells's 
fathers seem to have as a fatal flaw the conflict of power vs. wealth. Even their power alone results 
in the destructive subduing of new things, whether these are competitors, new projects, new ideas 
— or even one's children if they manifest thinking/character not to the father's liking. Howells 
calls the west 'fathering,' and when the west is lost as a possible new horizon, or tried and given up, 
the males (father-types, at least) miss their only opportunity to lay aside despotic power and 
permit others to grow with an expanding horizon and future. B.C.G. 


89-1281. Warren, Kenneth W. Possessing the Common Ground: William Dean Howells’ AN 
IMPERATIVE DUTY, ALR, 20, 3, 1988, 23-37. The center of both black-white relations and An 
Imperative Duty is the question “Who is to be at home in America?" A genuinely democratic 
society requires that all peoples may claim space where they choose. With his mixed-blood 
heroine, Howells demonstrates the difficulties encountered in making "American space’ truly 
public ground, accessible to all. The author, a realistic (but a propriety-respecting novelist) long 
aimed at the successful presentation of this tenet. B.C.G. 


89-1282. Wilson, Christopher, P. Market and Fiction: Howells’ Infernal Juggle, ALR, 20, 3, 1988, 
2-22. As early as 1890, Howells's divided concern over the "man of letters" and socialism 
indicated a deepening dilemma. By the later 1890s he had emerged, a divided and demoralized 
writer, unable to find a vocation in rapidly industrializing America. This wavering between 
eminence in the literary marketplace and literary ideals is examined in his World of Chance. 
B.C.G. 


Henry James 


89-1283. Keyishian, Harry. Cross-Currents of Revenge in James's THE AMERICAN, MLS, 17,2, 
1987, 3-13. The difficulty of James's ending in The American arises from the fact that people want 
to see injuries punished and feel threatened when they are not. Revenge is a popular literary 
theme. Yet in The American, James's hero, Christopher Newman, renounces revenge. The 
difficulty of the novel’s ending is clarified somewhat if we view the novel as a work about revenge. 
The peculiar power of the revenge theme, if dealt with as James has done here, is that revenge 
tends to take its own path and to elicit in readers a complexity of response which cannot be fully 
directed. E.L.S. 


89-1284. Redford, Bruce. Keeping Story out of History: Henry James's Biographical 'tour de 
force, AL, 57, 2, 1985, 215-25. In letters to Sarah Wister, Houghton Mifflin, and Anne 
ThackerayRitchie, a frustrated James reflects on the biographical design of William Wetmore 
Story and His Friends. Recognizing “the brevity of the subject," James distances Story by 
diversion, indirection, and decentralization. Story becomes a type and the digressive narrator the 
protagonist. D.H.C. 


89-1285. Renner, Stanley. Sexual Hysteria, Physiognomical Bogeymen, and the "Ghosts" in THE 
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TURN OF THE SCREW, NCF, 43, 2, 1988, 175-94. The governess sees no ghost, but rather the 
projection of her own sexual hysteria; her description of Peter Quint's appearance is determined 
by religious and physiognomical stereotypes. The tale is not a ghost story but a psychological 
drama about the damaging effects of Victorian sexual attitudes on child development. J.J.B. 


89-1286. Silverman, Kaja. Too Early/Too Late: Subjectivity and the Primal Scene in Henry James, 
Novel, 21, 2-3, 1988, 147-73. James's novels frequently center around versions of the primal scene, 
with scenes suggesting a child's first awareness of sex. But the primal scene can disrupt a child's 
sexual orientation. In James's work we see pederastic implications resulting from the child's 
identification with the mother rather than with the father. A.B.F. 


89-1287. Smith, George E., III. James, Degas, and the Modern View, Novel, 21, 1, 1987, 56-72. 
James borrowed aesthetic theory from Degas in an attempt to gain greater glory and honor for 
fiction. The influence of Degas on James's fiction can be seen by a comparison of Degas's two 
paintings called “Les Ambassadeurs” with The Ambassadors. A.B.F. 


89-1288. Steele, Meili. The Drama of Reference in James's THE GOLDEN BOWL, Novel, 21, 
Fall, 1987, 73-88. The study of reference discloses the ontological power of language by which 
words make things first come into being. In the obscure dialogues of The Golden Bowl we see 
words as referents rather than signs of something else, and we see the ontological discontinuity 
created when speakers have different referential languages. A.B.F. 


89-1289. Tintner, Adeline R. Henry James and Stark Young: The Correct Version of the Legendary 

Letter, AL, 57, 2 1985, 318-21. James’s letter of ‘advice on how to read his novels" and Young's 

letter presenting it to his patroness Mrs. Isaacs have emerged. [The texts of both are included.] 
D.H.C. 


89-1290. Wegelin, Christof. Art and Life in James's THE MIDDLE YEARS, MFS, 33, 4, 1987, 
639-46. Although many scholars have noted the autobiographical elements present in "The 
Middle Years," few have noted that the story reveals James's conviction that the creative process 
has a core inaccessible to rational analysis. James's views are apparent through the voice of the 
protagonist, Dencombe. S.F. 


Sarah Orne Jewett 


89-1291. Miller, Elise, Jewett's THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED FIRS: The realism of the : 
local colorists, ALR, 20, 2, 1988, 3-20. Local color (ists), often looked down upon by 'realists' for 
what the latter describe as weak characters and/or lack of a plot, actually offer(s) an 
unmistakeable and keen realism. Colorists chose to forego detachment, judgment, and analysis, 
in favor of blurred distinctions between subject and objects in a sensibility that views this world 
close up, day in and day out. This sensibility is precisely represented by Jewett's portrayal of 
feminine characteristics of reflection, gentility, pains-taking, and close observation and garnering 
of detail. B.C.G. 


Mark Twain 


89-1292. Bassett, John E. ROUGHING IT: Authority through Comic Performance, NCF, 43, 2, 
1988, 220-34. Roughing It introduces Twain's performative mode, constantly drawing attention 
to itself as verbal performance. This mode establishes authority in the performance itself, 
dismantling myth and undermining interpretation and even signification itself as threats to 
authorial authority. J J.B. 


89-1293. Blakemore, Steven. HUCK FINN'S Written World, ALR, 20, 2, 1988, 21-29. Twain sees 
himself as simultaneously enslaved to writing and freed by it. By writing of adventure, he joins 
Huck, and together they enjoy freedom, travel, and adventure. Huck grumbles and suffers in his 
various contacts with words, but the reader, too, comes to share the hero's liberty through reading 
the very words that allow his world and Huck's to merge. B.C.G. 


89-1294. Fick, Thomas H. Mark Twain’s Machine Politics: Unmetaphoring in A 
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CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR’S COURT, ALR, 20, 2, 1988, 30-42. When 
Twain wrote A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court, politics was discussed in the language 
of mechanism and judged by its practicality. Given his radical need to see humankind as free and 
innocent, he struck at this notion of machine politics by using metaphorical terms in a literal way. 


Thus he forced many to examine anew the concepts, attitudes, and ramifications of practical 
politics. B.C.G. 


Annie Howells-Fréchette 


89-1295. Doyle, James. Annie Howells and THE VACATION OF THE KELWYNS, CRevAS, 10, 
2, 1979, 125-35. Aspects of William Dean Howells's novel The Kelwyns (1920) can be partially 
explained by his relationship to his younger sister, Annie Howells-Fréchette. He incorporated 
their experiences of the Centennial summer of 1876 and his impressions of her personality at that 
time. He used melodramatic elements (more realistically) from her own prose fiction and included 
their on-going disagreement about melodramatic writing. The novel is an intriguing 
demonstration of some of Howells's assumptions about fiction, plus a nostalgic meditation on 


private and publicmatters — all apparently designed with his sister in mind. C.M J. 
UNITED STATES VIII. TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Alicia Gaspar de Alba 


89-1296. Alba, Alicia Gaspar de. Literary Wetback, MR, 29, 2, 1988, 242-6. [The writer, who grew 
upon the border between Texas and Mexico, describes the cultural schizophrenia of her early life. 
After a course in Chicano literature, she recognized the richness of her heritage. As a poet, she 


finds crossing the border between the marginal and the mainstream literary worlds necessary.] 
J.H.Ro. 


A.R. Ammons 


89-1297. Scott, Nathan A., Jr. The Poetry of Ammons, SoR, 24, 4, 1988, 717-43. Despite some 
exasperating idiosyncracies, A.R. Ammons has written many poems which are causes for 
rejoicing. He is a poet of the Sublime, in the tradition of Emerson, a poet of analogy between 
matter and spirit, a celebrator of “the Glory that indwells the world." While Ammons frequently 
envisages the numinous as Above, he mistrusts great heights and rejects reified postulations. His 
sense of the restless transiency of things prompts him to think of wind as the prime mover in the 
drama of life. In his ambitious longer poems with their radically open form, Ammons shuts out 
"the human surround." Because he is the poet of what Stevens called “mere Being," Ammons is 
‘the central poet of our generation.” L.J.D. 


John Barth 


89-1298. Malmgren, Carl D. “From Work to Text”: The Modernist and Postmodernist 
Künstlerroman, Novel, 21, 1, 1987, 5-28. A comparison of Thomas Mann’s “Tonio Kroger” 
(1903) and John Barth’s Lost in the Funhouse (1968) clarifies the differences between modernism 
and postmodernism. Where Kroger assumed his art could give the world order, in postmodernist 
fiction we are lost in the funhouse of the signifier. The pleasure of the postmodernist text is notin 
interpretation but in narrativity itself. A.B.F. 


89-1299. Slethaug, Gordon E. Floating Signifiers in John Barth's SABBATICAL, MFS, 33, 4, 
1987, 647-55. The logo on the title page typifies the lack of fixed signification within Sabbatical. 
The logo suggests several meanings: the sailing journey, the narrative structure and personae, the 
characterization (especially the doubles), and concepts of time and historicity. Such a floating 
signifier allows Barth to embrace pluralistic possibilities. S.F. 


Saul Bellow 


89-1300. Costello, Patrick. Tradition in SEIZE THE DAY, EIL, 14,1, 1987, 117-31. The lasting 
and broad appeal of Seize the Day is found in its treatment of tradition, and specifically of the 
Jewish tradition. G.K.B. 
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89-1301. Hermans, Rob. The Mystical Element in Saul Bellow's HERZOG, DQR, 11, 2, 1981, 
104-17. Novelists of today show great intolerance toward the romantic valuation of the self which 
they regard as being over-appreciated. They are disposed to annihilate the self, but offer nothing 
to replace it. The central theme of Herzog is the self. Reality instructors believe individuals can 
only accept reality. Herzog in a search for truth about the condition of man finds within himself 
the power to rise above the worst side of the real by withdrawing to country living and being alone 
with Nature. A feeling of mysticism unites him with the power of God. Zaehner called this nature 
mysticism. Unity with a supreme power is a mystic experience of the race of man. Underhill 
speaks of illumination lifting humans above the chaos of reality. The wild creatures feel akin to his 
sympathetic brotherly interest in them. Symbolism is a significant part of the mystic experience, 
and Herzog finds regeneration, regression, and silence in the concluding chapter. M.T.H. 


Elizabeth Bishop 


89-1302. Doreski, Carole Kiler. "Back to Boston”: Elizabeth Bishop's Journeys from the 
Maritimes, CLQ, 24, 3, 1988, 151-61. Although not a native Canadian, Bishop's childhood in 
Canada made such an impression on her that it is from this landscape she continually draws. She 
should therefore qualify for honorary status as a Canadian writer. L.M.S. 


W.J. Cash 


89-1303. Clayton, Bruce. W.J. Cash and the Creative Impulse, SoR, 24, 4, 1988, 777-90. WI 
Cash's treatment of the Southern Literary Renaissance in his The Mind of the South suffered from 
his love-hate relationship with his own Southern heritage. His columns and reviews for the 
Charlotte News and his literary enthusiasms and ambitions may help us to understand his life and 
career. Mencken was his early model. He studied classic fiction and dreamed of writing a novel. 
He prized Thomas Wolfe, but with reservations. His estimate of Faulkner fluctuated. He much 
preferred the work of Conrad, and may have seen himself as a version of Conrad's men of honor. 
Six months after his marriage, and with his ambitious fictional projects undone, Cash committed 
suicide at the age of 41. L.J.D. 


Willa Cather 


89-1304. Bennett, Mildred, R. New Letters from Willa Cather, WAL, 23, 3, 1988, 223-6. [Four 
new letters by Willa Cather have surfaced — three written when she was a teenager in 1888-89 and 
one written in 1928 after her father's death. All are now at the Cather Center in Red Cloud, 
Nebraska. E.E.W. 


89-1305. Hall, Joan Wylie. Treacherous Texts: The Perils of Allusion in Cather's Early Stories, 
CLQ, 24, 3, 1988, 142-50. Cather’s protagonists mirror her “own continuing struggles with 
inherited texts" as she tries to achieve recognition and artistic independence. Even though she 
relies upon the male tradition in literature, she also warns against over-dependence. L.M.S. 


89-1306. Hallgarth, Susan A. Archetypal Patterns in SHADOWS ON THE ROCK, CLQ, 24, 3, 
1988, 133-41. Shadows uses a symbolic complexity to challenge “female meanings in traditional 
archetypal patterns," thus forcing a rereading of old myths from a new perspective. Emphasis is 
on the role of the female as artist as well as on Cather's more familiar themes of values, principles, 
and involvement. L.M.S. 


89-1307. Wasserman, Loretta. The Music of Time: Henri Bergson and Willa Cather, AL, 57, 2, 
1985, 226-39. Bergson's thoughts about the interplay between voluntary and involuntary memory 
and between chronological and lived time influenced Cather's fiction. Her works generally 
address the entire life of a character or the relationship of generations. The characters of My 
Antonia forge “new selves from the material of their layered and intertwined pasts.” In The 
Professor’s House, St. Peter’s conception of time traps him as he distances himself from his 
personal past and preserves the dead memory of Outland while Marsellus “allows the past to live 
in the present” by capitalizing on Outland’s work and thus memorializing him. D.H.C. 
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Raymond Chandler 


89-1308. Holden, Jonathan. The Case for Raymond Chandler's Fiction as Romance, KsQ, 10, 4, 
1978, 41-7. Chandler's works are similar to medieval romance. In most of his fiction action 
episodes are the high points of the plot, and certain characters become almost allegorical. The 
hero Philip Marlowe undergoes knightly tests of his character. E.B.H. 


John Cheever 


89-1309. O'Hara, James. John Cheever's Flowering Forth: The Breakthroughs of 1947, MLS, 17,4, 
1987, 50-9. Between May and October, 1947, Cheever re-made himself as an author with the 
publication of three remarkable short stories: “The Enormous Radio,” ‘Roseheath,” and “Torch 
Song." These three stories represent a great advance for the short story as a narrative form. In this 
year Cheever became determined to impose a higher order of reality — what is usually called 
fantasy — on his story material. These stories illustrate a greater imaginative range than he had 
hitherto shown, and they are a strikingly compact blend of fantasy and stark realism. E.L.S. 


Kate Chopin 


89-1310. Yaeger, Patricia S. “A Language Which Nobody Understood”: Emancipatory Strategies 
in THE AWAKENING, Novel, 20, 3, 1987, 197-219. The real transgressive force in The 
Awakening lies in the “language which nobody understood" which Edna seeks but does not 
possess. The missing language, imaged in the words of the parrot, would enable Edna to 
“rearticulate her relations to her own desire and to social reality that thwarts this desire.” 
A.B.F. 


Carl Claudy 


89-1311. Wade, James. On Being Scared Out of One's Knickers: Carl Claudy's Kane Dolliver 
Juveniles, RQ, 7, 1, 1980, 44-9. Claudy (1877-1957) is one of the best juvenile science fiction 
writers of the 1930s. Though marred by unbelievable dialogue and the plot conventions of pulp 
fiction, Claudy's stories, novels, and especially the serials in The American Boy are suspenseful, 
demonstrate respect for science, and have unexpected psychological resonance. W.B. 


Beverly Cleary 


89-1312. Chadwick, Bruce. A Theory of Writing for Young Children: Arguing for a Moffett- 
Vygotsky Reading of Beverly Cleary's DEAR MR. HENSHAW, 11, 2, 1987, 141-63. Leigh Botts 
is led by his teacher to write letters about his parent's divorce. In Vygotskyan terms, the 
interpersonal correspondence enables him to internalize structures which permit an intrapersonal 
performance (writing for himself). In Moffett's terms, there is cognitive growth (from the self to 
the world outside). Linguistically, he grows from reporting/recording toward generalizing/ 
theorizing. R.R. 


Frank Conroy 


89-1313. Autobiography as Fiction: The Example of STOP-TIME, MFS, 33, 4, 1987, 621-38. The 
focus of recent autobiographical fiction has shifted from a depiction of the self as existing at the 
center of a recollected world to a recreation of the self in the full concreteness of its daily 
meanderings. The shift blurs the distinction between fiction and nonfiction and creates a new 
subgenre, *autobiography-as-fiction." Conroy's Stop-time exemplifies the subgenre's hybrid 
nature: it is both autobiography and fiction, a combination that adds to its narrative power. 
S.F. 


Malcolm Cowley 


89-1314. Cowley, Malcolm. Hemingway's Wound — and Its Consequences for American 
Literature, GaR, 38, 2, 1984, 223-39. [First person art. Cowley defends his introduction to the 
Viking Portable Hemingway against detractors, especially Kenneth S. Lynn, who has impugned 
his scholarship and alleged subversive political motivations; describes his friendship and 
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correspondence with Hemingway; defends his account of the novelist’s war wounds and the 
autobiographical connection between them and Big Two-Hearted River; affirms his patriotism 
and love of rural America; reviews the growth of American literature as a scholarly discipline, 
claiming a modest role in bringing it about; and remarks that Lynn's professorial career owed 
much to "critic-scholars whose opinions he was soon to deride as ‘poisonous weeds. "] J.O.W. 


89-1315. Gussow, Adam. Bohemia Revisited: Malcolm Cowley, Jack Kerouac, and ON THE 
ROAD, GaR, 38, 2, 1984, 291-311. Cowley's work as Kerouac's editor at Viking Press had father- 
son overtones ending in estrangement during Kerouac's later years. Cowley initially felt affinities 
between Kerouac’s Beat Generation and his own Lost Generation of Exile's Return. While 
editing On the Road he concentrated upon bringing shape and story to Kerouac's sprawling 
manuscripts, and worked tirelessly to convince Viking of the book's eventual saleability. 
Documents show that Kerouac at times felt abandoned by the busy Cowley's unavailability, and 
that, contrary to Kerouac's statements, The Dharma Bums was not edited by Cowley, but by two 
other Viking editors. J.O.W. 


Adelaide Crapsey 


89-1316. Alkalay-Gut, Karen. Death, Order, and Poetry: THE PRESENTATION COPY of 
Adelaide Crapsey, AL, 57, 2, 1985, 263-89. Crapsey's collected work, edited and ordered for 
publication yet unpublished at her death, is a poem-by-poem progression proposing her theory of 
death and poetry. First, free verse gives conventional answers to the questions of life. Then, 
cinquains seek answers "through observation, the accumulation of phenomena and poetic 
organization," Finally, varied poems search for meaning through poetic inquiries. The writing of 
poetry becomes "a means of understanding." D.H.C. 


Counteé Cullen 


89-1317. Potter, Vilma. Counté Cullen: The Making of a Poet-Editor, PCP, 15, 2, 1980, 20-7. 
From 1923 to 1927, Cullen rapidly earned recognition for his lyric spirit and ironic gift. The sharp 
decline in volume and quality of his poetry from 1929 on has received explanations ranging from 
the psychoanalytical to the political. In fact, he was distracted by the peripheral enterprise, 
editing, which rapidly became central to his career. R.E. 


e.e. cummings 


89-1318. Peer, Willie Van. Top-Down and Bottom-Up: Interpretive Strategies in Reading e.e. 
cummings, NLH, 18, 3, 1987, 597-609. Text-processing of two kinds is needed for interpretation. 
Both the activation of "schema" as Schank and Abelson propose, as well as assembling of the 
parts as proposed by Kintsch and van Dijk, are required for understanding texts. Top-down 
models, based on readers’ world knowledge, use inference. Bottom-up models, basedon linking 
text elements, use integration. Cummings poses problems to selecting a suitable "schema" or 
script by refusing to title his poems. He furthermore presents difficulties to bottom-up readings by 
graphological deviations and grammatical deviance, deletions, neologisms, and other 
idiosyncracies. Therefore, neither interpretive strategy 1s adequate for understanding cummings's 
poetry. R.R. 


H.D. 


89-1319. Beck, Joyce Lorraine. Dea, Awakening: A Reading of H.D.'s TRILOGY, SJS, 8, 2, 1982, 
59-70. As well as being a co-founder of the English Imagist movement, H.D. is a visionary poet. 
Her Trilogy presents the birth of an archetypal female figure, the Dea, who symbolizes spiritual 
awareness and consciousness. JJ.R. 


Samuel R. Delany 


89-1320. Shuldner, Karen L. On DHALGREN and TRITON, RQ, 7, 1, 1980, 5-14. With their 
verbal echoes and related images, Delany’s novels, Dhalgren and Triton, form a complex, 
ambiguous whole. In Dhalgren the geography of the city Bellona changes as if it were a 
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manuscript, revised in the mind of the mad artist, Kid. Similarly, in Triton the city of Tethys 
changes to correspond with the mental state of the protagonist, Bron; and there are hints that 
Bron, formerly a prostitute in Bellona, is Kid as an older man. Ultimately, the differences between 
the two characters are more important than the similarities; Kid seeks truth and involvement with 
others, while Bron is a liar, fleeing from relationships. W.B. 


E.L. Doctorow 


89-1321. Brienza, Susan. Doctorow's RAGTIME: Narrative as Silhouettes and Syncopation, 
DQR, 11,2, 1981, 97-103. Doctorow rewrote history in Ragtime and The Book of Daniel, and he 
used historical material in creating Big As Life and Welcome to Hard Times. Expertise in narrative 
and original expression in prose brought forth an art both musically and representationally 
documentative. “One wonders if Doctorow as artistic historian writes to control and systematize 
our world, to impose at least a bit of order on our chaos." M.T.H. 


89-1322. Levine, Paul. The Conspiracy of History: E.L. Doctorow's THE BOOK OF DANIEL, 
DQR, 11,2, 1981, 82-96. Freud on a visit to America referred to the country asa gigantic mistake. 
Doctorow goes along with this opinion somewhat in important references to the division between 
reality and the ideal and so alludes to the ending of an era of American innocence. The novel 
doesn't just historicize the Rosenberg case, but is a lamentation for the dupes of radicals on the 
left. Fiedler judged the Rosenbergs to be guilty and stated that those who defended them were 
clearly spies or victims of a larger conspiracy. Three endings areporvided for Daniel by Doctorow: 
Daniel goes home again and is regarded as a suspicious looking stranger; Daniel must bury his 
dead sister and thus must relive his parents' burial; his students close down Columbia University 
and tell him he is liberated. Doctorow chooses the last ending. He explains that no matter how 
you slice history, it must have a beginning or ending. History, therefore, belongs to the novelists 
rather than the social scientists. "Artists are the only honest liars." M.T.H. 


Theodore Dreiser 


89-1323. Corkin, Stanley. SISTER CARRIE and Industrial Life: Objects and the New American 
Self, MFS, 33, 4, 1987, 605-19. In both form and content, Sister Carrie is about the objectification 
of self and others. According to Dreiser, because one's adornments define one's essence, character 
is a garment easily changed. Carrie learns to read and to utilize image to her successful advantage; 
Hurstwood, on the other hand, does not. S.F. 


Leslie Epstein 


89-1324. Busch, Frederick. Even the Smallest Position, GaR, 38, 3, 1984, 525-41. Epstein's long 
story The Steinway Quartet (1976), a masterpiece of its genre, “turns a musician's story into music 
itself.” J.O.W. 


Abbie Huston Evans 


89-1325. Little, Carl. the Life and Poetry of Abbie Huston Evans, MR, 29, 2, 1988, 247-61. 
[Beginning with a description of the tribute paid to Evans at the 92nd St. YMHA’s Poetry Center 
in N.Y.C. in 1960, the article traces her life and career as a poet from the publication of her first 
volume of poems Outcrop (1928) to her last, Fact of Crystal (1961) — her Collected Poems 
appeared in 1970. Quotations illustrate her slow growth as a poet of the earth.] J.H.Ro. 


Philip Jose Farmer 


89-1326. Fredericks, Casey. Philip Jose Farmer and THE WHITE GODDESS, RQ, 7, 3, 1983, 
141-8. Influenced by The White Goddess, Farmer's Flesh depicts a future society dominated by the 
worship of Graves's triune Goddess: Virgin, Matron and Hag. When a spaceship from Earth's 
male-dominated past arrives, the captain is forced to play the role of the Goddess's male 
counterpart, the Dying God, who impregnates that society's women before the hag slaughters 
him at the end of the seasonal cycle. Failing to resolve the battle between the sexes, the ending of 
Flesh suggests that the interplay between the male principle of reason and the female principle of 
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instinct will continue throughout history. W.B. 
James T. Farrell 


89-1327. Butler, Robert James. Scenic Structure in Farrell's STUDS LONIGAN, EIL, 14, 1, 1987, 
93-103. The Lonigan Trilogy employs “an elaborate structure of major scenes as a way of 
developing central themes and dramatizing the inner and outer nature of its main character." 
Three specific scenes in Studs Lonigan are examined to show the duality of the central character 
and the conflict between free will and environment and between the seif and social roles. 
G.K.B. 


William Faulkner 


89-1328. Brodsky, Louis Daniel. Faulkner and the Racial Crisis, 1956, SoR, 24, 4, 1988, 791-807. 
By 1956, the most significant of Faulkner's involvements with public affairs, his public statements 
on civil rights, had come to a flash point. A cache of 43 letters written to Faulkner in response to 
an interview that had been published in The Reporter and to his “A Letter to the North" which 
Life had printed allows us to participate in Faulkner's experience of that time. Many of these 
letters are quoted here. Perhaps because Faulkner had been drinking heavily, perhaps because he 
had spoken or written without due consideration, the publications contained remarks which 
when seen out of context may seem racist. In fact, throughout this period, Faulkner was constant 
and courageous in his unambiguous statements of his gradualist position. LED. 


89-1329, Lester, Cheryl. From Place to Place in THE SOUND AND THE FURY; The Syntax of 
Interrogation, MFS, 34, 2, 1988, 141-55. The fourth section of The Sound and the Fury may not be 
classified or interpreted by the same methods that are appropriate to the first three sections; 
similarly, the Appendix poses an interpretive puzzle. The absence of antecedents in crucial 
passages forces us to seek clarification that is delayed or never achieved. Faulkner's novel affirms 
“the folly and misery” of the “desire for an illusory identity in communication." S.F. 


Raymond Federman 


89-1330. Abadi-Nagy, Zoltan. An Interview with Raymond Federman, MFS, 34, 2, 1988, 157-70. 
[This February 1986 interview further advances Federman’s views on ''surfiction" and 
postmodernism. He discusses his own fiction and the work of other contemporary writers. S.F. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


89-1331. Roulston, Robert. Fitzgerald's MAY DAY: The Uses of Irresponsibility, MFS, 34, 2, 
1988, 207-15. "May Day" features a melange of inconguous elements: manifold plots suggestive 
of a novel but with the compactness of a short story, a blend of naturalism and satire, and a 
discordant mix of the simultaneous banality and vitality of the Jazz Age. The overall lack of 
synthesis underscores Fitzgerald’s message. S.F. 


Shelby Foote 


89-1332. Carter, William C. Seeking the Truth in Narrative: An Interview with Shelby Foote, GaR, 
4], 1, 1987, 145-72. [Foote discusses his work as a novelist and Civil War historian; his philosophy 
of fiction and.history; his working methods; the influences upon him of Homer, Shakespeare, 
Browning, Flaubert, Joyce, Proust, and Hemingway; and characteristics of the Southern mind 
and writers, particularly of Faulkner.] J.O.W. 


Robert Frost 


89-1333. Benoit, Raymond. An American Hierophany: The Wood-Pile in Hawthorne and Frost, 
AzQ, 44, 2, 1988, 22-7. For the narrator of Frost’s “The Wood-Pile," as for Miles Coverdale in 
Hawthorne's The Blithedale Romance, the sight of an abandoned, decaying wood-pile reaffirms 
the intimate connection between the spiritual and material, a connnection easily ignored in the 
increasingly fragmented and profane society in which both men live. W.B. 


89-1334. Fleissner, Robert F. New Lines by Robert Frost: His " Addendum" to MENDING 
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WALL, ELN, 25, 3, 1988, 63-6. [A previously unpublished 3-line epigram, sent Dec. 1937 to Cyril 
Clemens.] P.K. 


89-1335. Gage, John T. Rhetoric and Dialectic in Robert Frost's A MASQUE OF REASON, PCP, 
17, 1-2, 1982, 82-91. The MASQUE dramatizes the problem of the difference between reasoning 
and rhetoric. While reasoning begins with a premise and is motivated by truth, rhetoric begins 
with a conclusion and is motivated by persuasion. The problem is illustrated in many poems in 
which the reasons on both sides of an argument are equally compelling, and the characters are 
seen attempting to find evidence for their desired conclusions after-the-fact. Though at heart a 
serious issue, this stand-off of reasons is often placed in a farcical context. The theme of whether 
reason is adequate to answer the problems of knowledge is given its fullest treatment in the 
MASQUE. R.E. 


89-1336. Morrissey, L.J. MENDING WALL: The Structure of Gossip, ELN, 25, 3, 1988, 58-63. 

The rhetoric [analysed] of gossip excludes and distorts the neighbour, while implicating the 

reader. Frost “has constructed a rhetorical ‘wall’ under the cover of pleading against walls." 
P.K. 


89-1337. Tefs, Wayne. Restating the Old Pieties in Frost Criticism, CRevAS, 10, 2, 1979, 217-21. 
(rev.-art.) Richard Poirer's Robert Frost: The Work of Knowing (Oxford U.P., 1977) unfortun- 
ately canonizes the poet at a time when commentators are beginning to investigate the other — 
darker — Frost (e.g. a speech by Trilling commemorating the poet on his 85th birthday, the 
introduction to the authorized Frost biography — both investigating Frost's "dangerous 
conflicts"; a short monographnoting Frost's "penetration of the dark intersurface of American 
life," and the initial study of Frost's psychological themes.) Readers will have to look, not to 
Poirer, but elsewhere, to discover how Frost's poems dramatize, not transcend, human 
experience. C.M.J, 


Michael Patrick Hearn 


89-1338. DeLuca, Geraldine and Roni Natov. Researching Oz: An Interview with Michael Patrick 
Hearn, L&U, 11, 2, 1987, 51-62. [Although he wrote 78 books, little is known about the life of 
Frank L. Baum because his wife burned all his personal papers, and his son’s biography contains 
more invented than factual material. Hearn began his research while a sophomore at Bard 
College where at 21, he did an annotated edition of the Wizard of Oz. He had to read the Syracuse, 
New York, newspapers of 20 years to find information for his biography of Baum.] R.R. 


Ernest Hemingway 


89-1339. Barbour, James. Fugue State as a Literary Device in CAT IN THE RAIN and HILLS 
LIKE WHITE ELEPHANTS, AzQ, 44, 2, 1988, 98-106. In “Cat in the Rain" and “Hills Like 
White Elephants,” Hemingway employs the technique of the “fugue”: that is, suggesting a 
character’s disorientation by a cluster of antagonistic images. In both stories, a female expatriot 
observes a landscape that juxtaposes conflicting images, some symbolizing the sterility of her 
continual travel, others her longing for a home and baby. W.B. 


89-1340. Fleming, Robert E. The Importance of Count Mippipopolous: Creating the Code Hero, 
AzQ, 44, 2, 1988, 69-75. In The Sun Also Rises, Count Mippipopolous is an early version of 
Hemingway’s code hero. He is a model for Jake, who comes to share the Count's detachment, his ' 
refusal to be manipulated, and his view that life's pleasures are limited and must be paid for. 
W.B. 


89-1341. Ganzel, Dewey. A Geometry of His Own: Hemingway's OUT OF SEASON, MES, 34, 2, 
1988, 171-83. “Out of Season" is one of Hemingway's most important stories not for its 
autobiographical details, but because it advances his theme of anomie and uses the disjunctive 
point of view. A copy-editor's emendations to one story version obscure Hemingway's innovative 
narrative technique. S.F. 
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89-1342. Hannum, Howard L. The Case of Doctor Henry Adams, AzQ, 44, 2, 1988, 39-57. 
Hemingway's Nick Adams resembles Dr. Henry Adams, his uxorious father, in his passivity, but 
lacks the obsessiveness that had made Dr. Adams oblivious to others' feelings. As a result, Nick 
has a healthier relationship with his son than he had had with his father, from whom he divorced 
himself in early adolescence. W.B. 


89-1343. Hayes, Peter L. Hemingway, Nick Adams, and David Bourne: Sons and Writers, AzQ, 44, 
2, 1988, 28-38. In the Nick Adams stories, For Whom the Bell Tolls, and The Garden of Eden, 
Hemingway depicts sons who regard their fathers with the same mingling love and disrespect that 
Hemingway felt toward his own father. W.B. 


89-1344. O'Sullivan, Sibbie. Love and Friendship] Man and Woman in THE SUN ALSO RISES, 
AzQ, 44, 2, 1988, 76-87. The Sun Also Rises suggests that rigidly defined sex roles inhibit the 
expression of tenderness between men and friendship between men and women. Though sexist 
critics consider Brett Ashley neurotic because she insists on sexual freedom, Hemingway depicts 
this New Woman sympathetically. Because both accept Brett's refusal to be constrained by the 
Victorian stereotype that women are either wives or prostitutes, Brett and Jake achieve a lasting 
friendship. W.B. 


89-1345. Rudat, Wolfgang E.H. Mike Campbell and ‘These Literary Chaps”: Palimpsestic 
Narrative in THE SUN ALSO RISES, SNovel, 20, 3, 1988, 302-15. Hemingway's prose in the 
novel is deceptively simple, betraying a highly suggestive style full of almost Joycean complexities. 
In fact the novel is highly palimpsestic: words/phrases/passages/scenes are fully informed only 
later in the novel by other words/phrases/passages/scenes. L.M.S. 


89-1346. Spilka, Mark. Hemingway’s Barbershop Quintet: THE GARDEN OF EDEN 
Manuscript, Novel, 21, 1, 1987, 29-55. In The Garden of Eden, as well as in other Hemingway 
works, we find parallels to the lesbian and androgynous love episodes at the end of Tender Is the 
Night. The source of Hemingway’s interest in these themes is to be found in his marraiges and in 
his mother's treatment of him and his sister Marcelline. The Garden of Eden is an account of a 
writer's attempt to overcome his dependencies and passivities through his art. A.B.F. 


89-1347. Wagner-Martin, Linda W. Hemingway's Search for Heroes, Once Again, AzQ, 44, 2, 
1988, 58-68. Through Jake Barnes in The Sun Also Rises, Hemingway demonstrated that heroism 
was still possible after World War I. Modeled on the Biblical Jacob and the hero of Chanson de 
Roland, Jake learns through pain that his life has spiritual significance. W.B. 


Henry James 


89-1348. Bell, Ian F.A. The Emersonian Irony of James Basil Ransom, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 328-30. 
James's choice of surname for his protagonist in The Bostonians shows a complex irony. Emerson, 
never a professional abolitionist, was much in James's mind as he wrote this novel. In one sense, 
the Southerner is reactionary; in another, clearheaded. James invokes Emerson as “an ideal of 
reformist behavior.” SR 


Robinson Jeffers 


89-1349. Brophy, Robert. 4n Index to Robinson Jeffers' Published Poems, Their First 
Appearances, and a Directory to Their Manuscripts, RJN, 73, 1988, n. pag. [Admittedly imperfect 
in form and incomplete, the list, according to Brophy, should be useful until Tim Hunt's complete 
poems is published.] J.H.Ro. 


89-1350. Cummins, Dorothy. Poetry and Politics: Random House and THE DOUBLE AXE, 
RJN, 72, 1988, 10-19. [The item consists of correspondence and commentary between Saxe 
Cummins and Jeffers taken from What is an Editor? Saxe Cummins at Work by Dorothy 
Cummins (Chicago U.P., 1978, 120-31). The correspondence primarily concerns Saxe's criticism 
of Jeffers's political views expressed in the ms. of Double Axe and the resultant inclusion of a 
publisher's note and a revised preface by Jeffers when the volume of poems was published 
(Random House, 1948).] 
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89-1351. Friede, Donald. Robinson Jeffers' Opera Libretto: THE SONG OF TRIUMPH, RJN, 
73, 1988, 4-5. [The item consists of a passage providing the context for the synopsis of Jeffer's 
operetta from The Mechanical Angel by Donald Friede (Knopf, 1948, 230-1).] J.H.Ro. 


89-1352. Gioia, Dana. Strong Counsel, RJN, 73, 1988, 17-26. (rev.-art.: Robert Haas, ed., Rock 
and Hawk: A Selection of Shorter Poems by Robinson Jeffers, Random House, 1987) [reprinted 
from Nation, Jan. 16, 1988, 56-64.] Ignored by the literary establishment since his death, Jeffers, 
once a best-selling poet, still interests enough readers, mostly scientists and environmentalists, to 
keep his verse in print. His world view, which offends almost everyone, accounts for his general 
unpopularity. His inhumanism, intellectual break with tradition, attitude toward World War II, 
indifference to the literary world, and isolation in Carmel contributed to his fall from grace. Hass 
attempts to rehabilitate Jeffers's reputation. J.H.Ro. 


89-1353. Jeffers, Una. Una Jeffers Correspondent — Letters to Rudolph Gilbert, 1937-1947, RJN, 
73, 1988, 5-15. [The correspondence is preceded by a short biographical sketch written by Stanley 
Willis who made the letters available.] J.H.Ro 


89-1354. Kafka, Robert. A Note on Jeffer THE REMEMBRANCE, RJN, 72, 1988, 5-7. 
Jeffers's dedication to his poem “The Remembrance To E.G.K." was not to Edith Kuster but to 
her first husband, Edward Gerhard Kuster. It commemorates a visit the two couples enjoyed 
when the Jeffers were in La Jolla in 1913 and 1914. [The text of the poem is provided.] J.H.Ro. 


89-1355. Murphy, Patrick D. Robinson Jeffers's Influence on Ursula K. Le Guin, RIN, 72, 1988, 
20-2. Le Guin's poem “For Robinson Jeffers’ Ghost" in her first chapbook of poetry, Always 
Coming Home demonstrates Jeffers's influence. The poem shows her knowledge of his poetry and 
many of his attitudes (e.g., criticism of the nation state, pessimism about its ability tochange, 
individualism, prophetic stances, and acceptance of the physical realities of the world.) In other 
poems she, like Jeffers, expresses her reverence for stone as a symbol of the permanent part of the 
world not to be dominated. Le Guin goes beyond Jeffers in her feminist anarchism and her 
adaptation of Taoism. J.H.Ro. 


89-1356. Nickerson, Edward A. An Unpublished Poem of Robinson Jeffers, RIN, 72, 1988, 7-9. 
[Reprinted from Yale University Library Gazette, 42, 2, 1974, 231-3.] Una Jeffers included the 
poem "Red as I wouldn't have you red” in a letter to Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Mortimer Clapp 
(Feb. 1, 1940). The occasion for the poem, a birthday dinner for Langston Hughes, required each 
guest to write a poem about Hughes. Jeffers wrote the poem for his wife. [The text is provided.] 
J.H.Ro. 


89-1357. Scott, Robert Ian. A Possible Source for THE LOVING SHEPHERDESS, RJN, 73, 
1988, 3-4. David Wyatt in The Fall into Eden, Landscape and Imagination in California 
(Cambridge UP, 1986) shows little understanding of Jeffers's view of man's insignificance in 
relation to the universe. He does, however, describe a story by Mary Austin, "The Walking 
Woman" which could have been a source for Jeffers's “The Loving Shepherdess.‘ J.H.Ro. 


89-1358. Scott, Robert Ian. The Ends of Tragedy: Robinson Jeffers’ Satires on Human Self- 
Importance, CRevAS, 10, 2, 1979, 231-41. (rev.-art.) Republication of Jeffers's three most 
resented works, plus two new studies of him, warrant another look at his experiments with 
tragedy. In his narrative poems Jeffers used a standard dramatic plot structure, elements of Greek 
tragedies and Japanese NO plays, plus Shakespeare's multi-plot interweaving. He mentioned 
scientific discoveries threatening our sense of self-importance, noted Christianity's lack of 
compassion, interpreted history catastrophically, and made much of human misery. His 
experiments emphasize human depravity, made O'Neill seem shallow and cause people to 
consider human importance as a delusion so as to discover something beyond ego so they will not 
have to suffer. C.M J. 


89-1359, Stevens, Scott B. Robinson Jeffers: Recovering a Spiritual Legacy, RJN, 72, 1988, 23-9. 
Jeffers has not been accepted by the literary aristocracy that celebrates Eliot, Pound, Stevens, and 
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Williams. These poets, especially Eliot and Stevens, rebel against the ugliness of the modern 
world, but are trapped in the humanistic tradition. Only Jeffers “moves the mind of man away 
from himself." Jeffers's vision transcends the human element and goes to man's animalistic 
primacy as revealed in nature and ancient mythology. His poetry faces the questions of God, of 
existence after death, and of the conduct of life which depends on what Bly called “night- 
intelligence." J.H.Ro. 


89-1360. Willis, Stanley Dutton. Passionate, Untamed, a Falcon: A Memoir, RIN, 73, 1988, 16-17. 
[The article, written just afterher death in 1950, describes the impression Una made on Willis after 
one meeting in 1947 and provides a letter of response (1951) by Jeffers.] J.H.Ro. 


William Kennedy 


89-1361. Griffin, Paul. The Moral Implications of Annie Phelan's Jell-O, SJS, 14, 3, 1988, 85-95. In 
Kennedy’s Jronweed, Frannie learns to revalue his human relationships. He also discovers that 
basing his life on complete indepndence has its limitations. J.J.R. 


R.A. Lafferty 


89-1362. Smith, Sheryl. Lafferty's Short Stories: Some Mystagogic Goshwow, RQ, 7, 2, 1982, 73- 
81. Though utilizing such stock science fictional ideas as cosmological beginnings, parallel earths, 
and time travel, Lafferty's stories are mythic, juxtaposing everyday and archetypal reality and 
depicting recurrent cycles. W.B. 


John Le Carré 


89-1363. Cohn, Jack R. Review-Essay: The Watch on John LeCarré, SNovel, 20, 3, 1988, 323-37. 
(rev.-art.) The many new studies out on Le Carré "show the pitfalls and pleasures of the critical 
effort to establish the merits of a favorite writer in the eyes of the most discerning audience for 
fiction in English." L.M.S. 


Jack London 


89-1364. Newlin, Keith, Portrait of a professional: The plays of Jack London, ALR, 20, 2, 1988, 
65-84. London was an established writer of realistic fiction at the time he turned his attention to 
drama. The latter genre, still mired in melodrama, objectively demanded that he successfully 
introduce realism into his new craft. Personally, London habitually experienced difficulty with 
dialogue, and in his plays he actually mixed melodrama and a violent realism. These difficulties in 
themselves limited his success; in addition, established actors were lost to him in favor of other 
playwrights's productions. B.C.G. 


89-1365. Reesman, Jeanne C. The Problem of Knowledge in Jack London's THE WATER BABY, 
WAL, 23, 3, 1988, 201-15. London's last short story, “The Water Baby" (1919), is a Jungian 
parable demonstrating that ancient folktales invoke an unconscious collective knowledge of self 
as a way of saving the self from destructive modern self-consciousness. E.E.W. 


Howard Philip Lovecraft 


89-1366. Black Stephen A. Literary Biography and Psychological Criticism: In the Matter of H.P. 
Lovecraft, CRevAS, 10, 2, Fall,1979, 243-50. (rev.-art.) L.S. de Campe Lovecraft: A Biography 
(Ballantine, 1976), F.B. Long's Howard Philip Lovecraft: Dreamer on the Nightside (Arkham 
House, 1975), B.L. St. Armand's The Roots of Horror in the Fiction of H.P. Lovecraft (Dragon 
Press, 1977). Recent books about Lovecraft reconsider his eccentricities and attempt to rescue his 
"weird stories" from pulp status. The works include a friend's memoir; an interesting portrait, 
interrupted with plot summaries, aiming to show connections between his life and writings, and 
comparisons of Lovecraft with noted writers (e.g. Poe, Kafka); plus an analysis, with Jungian 
aspects, of horror in his story Rats in the Walls. Credible, unconvincing or neglecting critical 
criteria, these works downplay without denying, concealing or reveling in, psychological 
problems plaguing Lovecraft and his writings. C.M J. 
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89-1367. Miller, Rob Hollis. On Humour in Lovecraft, RQ, 7, 1, 1980, 50-3. The insufficiently 
appreciated humor in the horror stories of H.P. Lovecraft is rooted in his belief that the universe 
lacks meaning or design. W.B. 


Margaret Mitchell 


89-1368. Leff, Leonard J. David Selznick’s GONE WITH THE WIND: ‘The Negro Problem’, 
GaR, 38, 1, 1984, 146-64. Mitcheli’s Southern upbringing and assumptions left vestiges of racism 
in her novel. Selznick's efforts to eliminate the offensiveness (here related together with the 
opposition from black organizations and newspapers) were largely successful. The word “nigger” 
was expunged from the script and eventually from all American films, and the status of black 
performers was substantially improved. J.O.W. 


Vladimir Nabokov 


89-1369. Boyd, Brian. The Problem of Pattern: Nabokov's DEFENSE, MFS, 33, 4, 1987, 575-604. 
Nearly all of Nabokov's works abound in multiple patterns and The Defense is no exception. 
Nabokov explicitly compares the novel's disjointed chronology to a technical chess problem. 
Chess, Luzhin's profession and indeed his reason for being, both links and separates him from his 
father and grandfather. S.F. 


89-1370. Brand, Dana. The Interaction of Aestheticism and American Consumer Culture in 
Nabokov's LOLITA, MLS, 17, 2, 1987, 14-21. Nabokov had strong opinions about a wide range 
of moral and social subjects, and these opinions manifest themselves in Lolita, despite the fact 
that Nabokov insisted he was not a didactic writer. Nabokov's advocacy of the right to unlimited 
freedom of thought and expression is his closest approach to an overt moral didacticism. By 
distancing himself from the American commercial and social environment, the novel's 
protagonist, Humbert, creates for himself an aesthetic morality, then transgresses these principles 
by permitting his aestheticism todegenerate into a version of consumerism which Nabokov sees as 
representative of modern American life. In Lolita, Nabokov offers a subtle and interesting 
perspective on American consumer culture in the mid 20th-century. E.L.S. 


89-1371. Grossmith, Bob. Nabokov and Self-Divestment: A Gnostic Source, ELN, 25, 3, 1988, 73- 
8. In “Terra Incognita," Bend Sinister, and Pnin, Nabokov describes death as removing mortal 


garments, an image which becomes part of a “gnostic subtext” in Invitation to a Beheading. 
P.K. 


89-1372. Knapp, Shoshana. Hazel Ablaze: Literary License in Nabokov's PALE FIRE, EIL, 14, 1, 
1987, 105-15. The function of Hazel Shade in Nabokov's Pale Fire is examined. She is found to be 
the emotional and artistic center of both the novel and the poem. G.K.B. 


Lorine Niedecker 


89-1373. Lorine Niedecker and Louis Zukofsky, PCP, 20, 1-2, 1985, 25-32. Her letters to Zukofsky 
span fifteen years, offering us insight into the development of objectivism and her own creative 
methods, and are “chunks of beautiful literature" in themselves. R.E. 


Anais Nin 


89-1374. Andersen, Margret. Critical Approaches to Anais Nin, CRevAS, 10, 2, 1979, 255-65. 
(rev.-art.) Sharon Spencer's Collage of Dreams: The Writings of Anais Nin (Swallow Pr., 1977), 
The World of Anais Nin: Critical and Cultural Perspectives [Mosaic (Special Issue, X1/2)], ed. by 
Evelyn J. Hinz (Manitoba UP, 1978). Recently published criticisms address Nin scholars' basic 
questions: “How should Nin's Diary be read"?, "Are her works’ aspects characteristic 
of women's writings generally‘? and “What role did Nin play in modern literature"? While 
including some unconvincing viewpoints, these investigations indicate: Nin's Diary must be 
approached in multiple ways; she stressed feelings and a flowing text (aspects corresponding to 
what women are doing in their writing); and her work can be read as an index to concerns of her 
time. C.M J. 
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Joyce Carol Oates 


89-1375. Keyser, Elizabeth Lennox. A BLOODSMOOR ROMANCE: Joyce Carol Oates's 
LITTLE WOMEN, WS, 14, 3, 1988, 211-23. Oates's novel is a commentary on the relationship 
between Louisa May Alcott's Little Women and Alcott's life. Oates's characters resemble people 
in both the Alcott and the March families. While satirizing sentimental fiction which perpetuated 
a cultural ideal, Oates also celebrates the comparative freedom which the Victorian woman writer 
achieved through her writing. C.K.S. 


Frank O'Hara 


89-1376. Elledge, Jim. "Never Argue with the Movies”: Love and the Cinema in the Poetry of Frank 
O'Hara, P&C, 19, 3, 1988, 54-62. O'Hara not only uses film techniques in his poems, but he also 
refers to cinematic themes and actors. Usually related to love, these poems see film as perfect and 
life as imperfect. James Dean, for instance, is seen as "real" in his films but unfulfilled in his 
person. P.G.D. 


Eugene O'Neill 


89-1377. Miller, Jordan Y. Murky Moon, KsQ, 7, 4, 1975, 103-5. O’Neill’s A Moon for the 
Misbegotten is a murky, confused play that has a pathetic, not a tragic, protagonist. The long 
conversations never result in a worthwhile message; Tyrone's sentimental confessions only evoke 
disgust. His constant vacillation between attack and apology also adds to the play's 
uncertainty. E.B.H. 


Walker Percy 


89-1378. Lawson, Lewis. “Spiritually in Los Angeles": California Noir in LANCELOT, SoR, 24, 
4, 1988, 744-64. The “odd sort of happiness" experienced by Lamar in Walker Percy’s Lancelot 
comes from identification with Raymond Chandler and his Philip Marlowe. Chandler's recurrent 
theme, the celebration of what Auden called “the Great Wrong Place," offers Lance a reflection 
of his own world and the sense of an author with a hidden psychological history much like his 
own. Marlowe's quest, like Lance's inverted version of it, is fueled by nostalgia for the lost Eden 
of the nurturing mother. Lance’s account is haunted by the strategies and images of “film noir” in 
which evil lurks in dark places. The subtext of both stories is their narrators' obsessive distinction 
that women are either "sluts or saints." L.J.D. 


Katherine Anne Porter 


89-1379. An OPEN MIND Profile: Katherine Anne Porter Talks with Glenway Wescott and Eric 
F. Goldman, GaR, 41, 4, 1987, 769-95. [Telecast discussion, May 13, 1962, WNBC. Porter, whom 
her long-time friend Wescott calls “the one certain writer of genius of my generation," discusses 
her recently published Ship of Fools, conceived first as a short story and composed with long 
interruptions across a quarter-century, its theme being “the collusion between good and evil”; 
reminisces of her youth and her years in Mexico and Europe, during the early Nazi periods; 
speaks of literary friendships; attributes much of the evil in history to religious disputes; talks of 
her projected (never completed) work on Cotton Mather and the witchcraft trials; and reaffirms 
that life, despite all evils, is to be cherished: “I don't think we're going to destroy this world or... 
this human race.‘] J.O.W. 


89-1380. Liberman, M.M. Meeting Miss Porter, GaR, 41, 2, 1987,299-303. [This first-person 
article describes Liberman's weekend visit with the aged Katherine Anne Porter in the short-lived 
role of her designated literary executor. Her conversations included unflattering character- 
izations of Allen Tate, Malcolm Cowley, Robert Penn Warren, and William Faulkner. Her 
marginalia in Liberman's book about her were vigorously negative. J.O.W. 


Ezra Pound 


89-1381. Helmling, Steven. Unmasking Pound, SoR, 24, 3, 1988, 502-19. Pound vacillates between 
Eliot's idea of the mask as impersonal personae and Yeats's use of the mask-as-identification. His 
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uneasiness with the “dis-identification” of parody is a constant of his career. His attempt to 
modernize himself involved doing away with masks and with period identification, even with style 
and personality. Propertius seems an extended mask poem, but there is no identification in it with 
the forerunner. Mauberley is an “impersonal” poem but one of Pound’s most “personal” 
achievements. Pound's discovery of politics and history after the World War gave new urgency to 
his un-masking motive which the Cantos bring to culmination. L.J.D. 


89-1382. Longenbach, James. Ezra Pound and the Vicissitudes of Post-Romantic Ambition, SOR, 
24, 3, 1988, 481-501. Pound, the most Romantic poet of his post-Romantic generation, was 
dedicated to irreconcilable ambitions. The moderns disguised what they learned from the 
Victorian poets by replacing them with their classical precursors. Many of their poetic efforts 
derived from Victorian borrowings from Dante and the classics. The interpretative strategies of 
Pater, Pound, and Harold Bloom are part of the Romantic obsession with the eternal presence of 
the past. The most crucial aspect of Pound's Romanticism was his desire to write a long poem 
about the manifestation of the transcendent reality of spirit. Unlike Pound, who saw no limit to 
the poet's social responsibilities, Stevens rarely reduced his poetry to the single-minded service of 
his conservative politics. L.J.D. 


Henry James 


89-1383. Richards, Bernard. An  Ornithological Mistake in Henry James’s THE 
AMBASSADORS, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 334-5. Strether and Maria Gostrey could not possibly have 
seen swallows around the Chester cathedral in February or March for these birds do not return 
until late April or early May. J.S.P. 


Marilynne Robinson 


89-1384. Kirkby, Joan. Is There Life After Art? The Metaphysics of Marilynne Robinson's 
HOUSEKEEPING, TSWL, 5, 1, 1986, 91-109. Robinson's Housekeeping explores the mythic 
significance of housekeeping both as a primordial ritual and as a metaphor for art in the 
American literary tradition. The novel suggests that ambiguity toward art versus nature 
contributes to a presentcrisis in the perception of Western culture. J.L.B. 


Theodore Roethke 


89-1385. Balakian, Peter. Theodore Roetke, William Carlos Williams, and the American Grain, 
MLS, 17, 1, 1987, 54-66. Between The Open House, published in 1941, and about 1946, when the 
poems included in The Lost Son were written [published, 1948], Theodore Roethke experienced a 
personal and artistic growth that marked him as a major poet. This period was for Roethke not 
only one of great spiritual growth but one in which a change in his understanding of poetics 
occurred. This change had much to do with the impact William Carlos Williams had on him 
during these years. In the early 1940's, Roethke learned the lessons of Moderism more from 
Williams than from any other 20th-century poet. EL.S. 


Robert Silverberg 


89-1386. Brashear, M.G. The Novel of Transcendence: Silberberg's Downward to the Earth, RQ, 7, 
1, 1980, 17-26. Embarking on a journey to a planet where he had served as colonial administrator, 
the ethnocentric protagonist of Silverberg's Downward to the Earthis transformed into a prophet. 
After sharing food and ritual dancing with the planet's intelligent species, Gunderson recognizes 
his oneness with all beings with souls. Though other humans remaining on the planet have, like 
Conrad's Kurtz, been injured in body and mind by embracing primitivism, Gunderson gains 
control over his life. Silverberg suggests optimistically that human beings will, as Gunderson has, 
evolve spiritually. W.B. 


Charles Allen Smart 


89-1387. Centing, Richard R. Charles Allen Smart, of Oak Hill, Chillicothe: Part Two, OQ, 31, 3, 
1988, 89-97. Both of Smart's parents were talented, and both became editors. [Smart's four novels 
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are summarized.] The success of RED in 1938 enabled Smart to place The Return of Johnny 
Appleseed in Harper's the following year. Known as a writer, he also did some good work iln art, 
although he never became a professional painter. J.S.P. 


Jean Stafford 


89-1388. Roberts, David. Jean and Joe: The Stafford-Liebling Marriage, ASch, 57, 3, 1988, 373- 
91. Stafford, 41, met Liebling, 51, in London in 1956. She was alcoholic and in creative decline, 
and the corpulent, courtly Liebling threw her a life preserver. Marriage, in 1959, offered Stafford 
distractions from her work, while Liebling produced his masterly The Earl of Louisiana. 
Changing literary fashions also account for Stafford's decline as a commercially successful fiction 
writer. Her relations with editors and publishers were troubled. Despite marital difficulties, 
Liebling's death in 1963 left Stafford desolate. S.G.K. 


William Stafford 


89-1389. Dillon, Andrew. William Stafford's Other Country, P&C, 19, 3, 1988, 63-6. (rev.-art.: 
William Stafford, You and Some Other Characters, Rexburg, ID: Honeybrook P, 1987.) These 
new poems are both fresh and appealing but also very much like his previous works. As before, 
personal experience predominates with a strong sense of a you — the reader or the characters in 
the poems. P.G.D. 


89-1390. Stafford, William. Selections from DOWN IN MY HEART, GaR, 38, 4, 1984, 839-52. 
[First person article. After an editor's note and author's preface come three brief sketches 
(formerly published as Down in My Heart, Elgin, Ill., 1947,) relating Stafford's experiences during 
four years in WWII conscientious objectors’ camp, including lynching threats by a small mob in 
rural Árkansas.] J.O.W. 


Gertrude Stein 


89-1391. Merril, Cynthia. Mirrored Image: Gertrude Stein and Autobiography, PCP, 20, 1-2, 1985, 
11-17. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALICE B. TOKLAS presents the problem of auto- 
biographical "identity" versus "entity." Identity is seen in a mirror, and is thus relational, while 
"entity" is a self-knowledge that surmounts relation. To capture mere identity is to give a 
mediated, rather than immediated, portrayal of self, while to capture entity is to create a 
masterpiece. By presenting herself in the third person, as Toklas, she flaunts the gap between the 
self observing and the self observed. But we finally discover Gertrude Stein not as a represented 
identity, but as an entity, in the cunning action of her text. R.E. 


John Steinbeck 


89-1392. Girard, Maureen. Steinbeck's “Frightful” Story: The Conception and Evolution of THE 
SNAKE, SJS, 8, 2, 1982, 33-40. Steinbeck’s “The Snake" is much more than just a recorded 
incident. It is the result of much conscious and unconscious work, as tracing the evolution of the 
story through Steinbeck's notes and manuscripts shows. J J.R. 


Bram Stoker 


89-1393. McWhir, Anne. Pollution and Redemption in DRACULA, MLS, 17, 3, 1987, 31-40. In 
Bram Stoker's Dracula the exponents of conventional Victorian values are forced to sacrifice to 
the powers of darkness, confessing even a fascination for it. Sanity and order must glimpse the 
human face of madness which they think they have driven out. The Englishman must recognize 
kinship with the foreigner whose presence is a threat. The reassertion of civilized values can be 
achieved only through recognition of the powers that seem inimical to order and peace. E.L.S. 


Wallace Stevens 


89-1394. Cook, Eleanor. Birds in Paradise: Uses of Allusion in Milton, Keats, Whitman, Stevens 
and Ammons , SIR, 26, 3, 1987, 421-43. Stevens's Miltonic echoes in canto xxix of “An Ordinary 
Evening in New Haven" point to a line of succession from Milton's nightingale and mimic fancy 
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to Keats's nightingale and cheating fancy to Whitman's mocking-bird to Stevens's mocking-bird. 
This is taken up later by A. W. Ammons. A.B.F. 


89-1395. Davis, Gregson. The Disavowal of the Grand ( Recusatio) in Two Poems by Wallace 
Stevens , PCP, 17, 1-2, 1982, 92-102. A comparison of Horace and Catullus to Stevens shows that 
the discourse of disavowal contains intrinsic rhetorical forms. In the classical tradition of 
recusatio , the anti-romantic poems of Stevens evoke and renew the romantic images they 
disavow. R.E. 


89-1396. Hesla, David H. Singing in Chaos: Wallace Stevens and Three or Four Ideas , AL, 57, 2, 
1985, 240-62. Commentators unfamiliar with philosophy have misread Stevens's poems and 
misunderstood his ideas. Such critics miss the inferential nature of The Snow Man and the reality 
of innocence in The Auroras of Autumn. Unlike other philosophical realists, Stevens created his 
ideas independent of Giod and therefore remained unsatisfied. No consistent pattern of thought is 
evident in his poetry of ideas. D.H.C. 


John Updike 


89-1397, Martin, John Stephen. Rabbit's Faith: Grace and the Transformation of the Heart, PCP, 
17, 1-2, 1982, 103-11. Rabbit experiences a series of demonstrations in which he recognizes grace 
on an intuitive, but not an ideational level. R.E. 


Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. 


89-1398. Klinkowitz, Jerome. Kurt Vonnegut's Three MOTHER NIGHTS, MFS, 34, 2, 1988, 
216-20. In successive prefaces and introductions added to Mother Night, Vonnegut deepens and 
complicates the relation between author and text. His intrusion emphasizes his personal role in 
the text's creation and its sociopolitical subject. S.F. 


Alice Walker 


89-1399. Hirsch, Marianne. Maternal Anger: Silent Themes and 'Meaningful Digressions' in 
Psychoanalytic Feminism, MinnR, n.s. 29, 1987, 81-7. Because psychoanalysts view women as 
objects of infantile desire, feminists like Alice Walker have filled this gap in psychoanalytic 
discourse by exploring maternal subjectivity. Exploring the opposition between writing and 
motherhood, Walker's essay, "One Child of One's Own," suggeststhat women, taught by a racist, 
sexist, capitalist society that anger is a personal defect, must affiliate with others if their anger is to 
have political force. Isolated from white feminists incapable of seeing her as both female and 
black, Walker finds her identity through her bond with her daughter. Walker, however, resembles 
other psychoanalytic feminists in failing to acknowledge anger when it is directed against her 
child. By idealizing her daughter, Walker erases her individuality. W.B. 


Edward Lewis Wallant 


89-1400. Angle, James. Edward Lewis Wallant's "Trinity of Survival," KsQ, 7, 4, 1975, 106-18. À 
character in Wallant's The Tenants of Moonbloom identifies love, dreams, and courage as the 
“Trinity of Survival." This humanistic philosophy, as well as the theme of rebirth, also appears in 
The Human Season, The Pawnbroker, and The Children at the Gate. E.B.H. 


Nathanael West 


89-1401. Wexelblatt, Robert. Nathanael West, Paul Valéry, and the Detonated Society, ELN, 25, 
3, 1988, 66-73. In Variety, a collection of essays, Valéry analyses the anxious “revival of creeds” 
and the fatal pursuit of illusion. Both ideas are essential to West's art. P.K. 


William Carlos Williams 


89-1402. Hildebidle, John. Take Off Your Clothes: William Carlos Williams, Science, and the 
Diagnostic Encounter, MLS, 17, 3, 1987, 10-30. The Romantics looked upon science and poetry as 
antagonistic; the Victorians tried to make science the proper subject of poetry; but it remained for 
the Moderns to incorporate science into art. Williams is unique among modern writers in having 
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had a professional training in science. To understand the role of science in his work, it is necessary 
to focus on the science of medicine as he knew it, especially the diagnostic encounter. Williams's 
effort to diagnose his world is rooted in his mixed attitude toward science and the medical practice 
he was taught. ELS: 


Edmund Wilson 


89-1403. Tuttleton, James W. The Vexations of Modernism: Edmund Wilson's AXEL'S CASTLE, 
ASch, 57, 2, 1988, 263-72. Widely but wrongly regarded as a sympathetic spokesman for 
Modernism, Wilson was ambivalent about Yeats, Valéry, Eliot, Proust, Joyce, and Stein, from 
whose irrationality and aestheticism his classical temper recoiled. His increasing political 
radicalism caused him to be disturbed by Modernist aversion to social reality. Yet, because of 
Wilson's classical commitment to balance, his own allegiance to social engagement is not 
obtrusive in Axel’s Castle. Committed to left-wing politics, naturalistic psychology, and an 
aesthetics of didacticism, Wilson lacked the necessaryvocabulary to analyze the mystery 
cultivated by Modernism. S.G.K. 


Richard Wright 


89-1404. Thaddeus, Janice. The Metamorphosis of Richard Wright's BLACK BOY, AL, 57, 2, 
1985, 199-214. Black Boy begins as an open autobiography but ends as a defined autobiography. 
Wright introduces unresolved, imagistic and thematic oppositions; the narrator is a powerful but 
undefined force. However, he cut the original work and added the last six pages as a "response to 
wartime patriotism." The isolation and lack of order and conviction in his world is evident only 
when American Hunger is addressed in its entirety with the final statement of Black Boy 
considered as an appendix. D.H.C. 
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and representative of a condition which results from the actions of imperialist colonizers: 
although the 20th-century form of imperialism (represented by tourists residing in luxury hotels 
while ignoring nearby poverty) is different from its I9th-century ancestor, the results are the 
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Wilfred Campbell 


89-1422. Boone, Laurel. Wilfred Campbell Reconsidered, CAnL, 94, 1982, 67-82. Campbell 
became Canada's self-appointed laureate and his poetry was always designed to be socially 
relevant, stemming from his belief in the duty of the individual to work for the greater good of 
society. Because this poetry is meant to guide all people, its style must be simple and without the 
embellishments that confine the audience to a group of like-minded poets. T.R.A. 


Robertson Davies 


89-1423. Spettigue, D.O. Keeping the Good Wine Until Now, QQ, 93, 1, 1986, 123-34. (rev.-art.: 
Robertson Davies, The Papers of Samuel Marchbanks, Toronto: Irwin, 1986; Robertson Davies, 
What's Bred in the Bone, Toronto: Macmillan, 1985.) In The Papers, a collection spanning 40 
years, Davies' alter ego Marchbanks offers acerbic and often Dionysian observations on 
everything from the Ontario liquor laws and Canadian insipidity to the reading habits and 
conversational skills of the public. What's Bred in the Bone, part two of what is no doubt Davies’ 
third trilogy of novels, continues in the academic setting of The Rebel Angels, with Darcourt 
struggling to write the biography of Francis Cornish, the artist and art collector of The Rebel 
Angels. Less entertaining than The Rebel Angels, What's Bred in the Bone is a Bildungsroman 
focusing on Cornish. S.F. 
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and architect Orson Fowler's theory that personality is reflected in on's abode is important to an 
understanding of Lou's individuation. The house and various geometrical patterns reflect and 
illuminate Lou's experience. T.R.A. 
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89-1425. Edel, Leon. John Glassco (1909-1981) and his Erotic Muse, CanL, 93, 1982, 108-17. 
Glassco wrote erotic material that was “unfailingly delicate and aristocratic,” often designed as 
pastiche and always meant to be commercial. However, he also wrote poetry that anchored itself 
in both 17th and 18th century models and in his own (often bitter) personal experience. While his 
pornographic writing is paradoxically life-affirming, his poetry reveals an existential attitude. 
T.R.A. 


Thomas Haliburton 


89-1426. Kelly, Darlene. Thomas Haliburton & Travel Books About America, CanL, 94, 1982, 25- 
38. Haliburton combined objective satire with subjective invective in his references to travelbooks 
written about America by British writers. His first concern was with pointing out the inaccuracies 
of “superficial tourists who . . . see little and understand less," but he also wrote passages which 
reflect his personal political biases, passages which are completely out of character when the 
speaker is Sam Slick. In the latter sections, there is little doubt that Haliburton had set aside the 
persona of his speaker. T.R.A. 


Hugh Hood 


89-1427. Harding, Anthony John. Field of Vision: Hugh Hood and the Tradition of Wordsworth, 
CAnL, 94, 1982, 85-94. In The New Age, Hood taps into the Romantic tradition and, in a 
Canadian context, offers a revisionist understanding of the tradition. His narrator demonstrates 
the place of the individual in a world which does not function with callous indifference to 
individuals. T.R.A. 


Susan Kerslake 


89-1428. Maillard, Keith. MIDDLEWATCH As Magic Realism, CanL, 92, 1982, 10-21. 
Kerslake's Middlewatch (1976) operates on several levels simultaneously making the novel a work 
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of magic realism — i.e. one in which the minute detail of realism is juxtaposed with “folk 
narrative," myth, and allegory. T.R.A. 


Mavis Gallant 


89-1429, O' Rourke, David. Exiles in Time: Gallant's MY HEART IS BROKEN, CanL, 93, 1982, 
98-107. In Gallant's My Heart is Broken, characters are exiled not from a place but from a time: 
their lives are "locked into" patterns from which they cannot escape. Often this entrapment 
results from an action in the past so that the emphasis is not so much on the possibility of a 
brighter future but upon the action in the past which caused the imprisonment. Further, Gallant 
divides her characters so that “the sterility of an old order" is set against the vitality of youth 
which lacks the "control" to strike a balance between the two extremes. T.R.A. 


Frederick P. Grove 


89-1430. Padolsky, Enoch. Frederick Philip Grove's “Foreigners,” CEStudies, 18, 1, 1986, 1009- 
118. Grove was disillusioned with the paternalistic, assimilationist philosophy of a primarily 
Anglo-Saxon West. “Foreigners” describes the 1920s and 1930s in western Canada through 
Grove's eyes as a world bent on the subjugation and eventual annihilation of the social and 
cultural values of new immigrants. Education in the context of cultural hegemony and the 
immigrant experience is important in Grove's fiction. BIS 


Harold Ladoo 


89-1431. Wyke, Clement H. Harold Ladoo's Alternate Worlds: Canada & Carib Island, CanL, 95, 
1982, 39-49. Ladoo's No Pain Like this Body (Toronto: Anansi, 1972) and Yesterdays (Toronto: 
Anansi, 1974) show both the author's “bleak vision of Caribbean life" and “an indictment of the 
white man's world." His own life as a struggling immigrant in Canada ended when he was 
murdered in his home village in Trinidad. l : T.R.A. 


Margaret Laurence 


89-1432. Demetrakopoulous, Stephanie. Laurence's Fiction: A  Revisioning of Feminine 
Archetypes, CanL, 93, 1982, 42-57. Laurence demonstrates a sensitivity to feminine archetypes 
(Aphrodite, Artemis, Arachne, etc.) throughout her works. In particular, Rachel (A Jest of God) 
and Stacey (The Fire-Dwellers) represent various polarized archetypal figures while Morag (The 
Diviners) is “a new archetypal feminine." T.R.A. 


89-1433. Fabre, Michel. Words and the World: THE DIVINERS as an Exploration of the Book of 
Life, CanL, 93, 1982, 60-78. Apart from Morag’s quest in The Diviners, Laurence's novel also 
addresses the relationship between fiction and reality through the main character's contemplation 
of her own writing. Morag's questioning of tall tales that conflict with her grade-school sense of 
history and her attempts to separate fact from legend illustrate to the reader the differences 
between oral and written versions of historical events. T.R.A. 


89-1433. New, W.H. Every Now and Then: Voice and Language in Laurence's THE STONE 
ANGEL, CanL, 93, 1982, 79-96. Laurence often emphasizes characters’ difficulties with word 
selection to force the reader to consider “the connection between mode of speech and pattern of 
thought." In The Stone Angel Hagar's speech varies from colloquial to formal and techniques 
such as alliteration are used to ensure that the variations are noticed. The variations also suggest 
divisions of class and time when Hagar's speech is compared to that of other characters, but the 
process of communication is not all outward-looking: how Hagar “talks” finally tells us about 
her own growth. TRA. 


89-1434. Rooke, Constance. A Feminist Reading of THE STONE ANGEL, Cant 93, 1982, 26- 
41. Hagar is controlled by a male-dominated society. Even her acts of rebellion continually move 
her from one patriarchal system to another and her only true defense is in her pride. Yet that same 
pride must be overthrown for Hagar to finally become a free and independent woman. T.R.A. 
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Malcolm Lowry 


89-1435. Bock, Martin. DeQuincey, Rifacimento, and the Fictionalizing of Malcolm Lowry, MFS, 
33, 2, 1987, 233-43. Lowry frequently remade passages borrowed from a wide range of literary 
sources and incorporated them, pastiche fashion, into his fiction, a process known as rifacimento. 
Lowry explicitly drawsfrom the work of De Quincey to embellish his October Ferry to Gabriola 
and Under the Volcano. S.F. 


89-1436. Cripps, Michael. UNDER THE VOLCANO: The Politics of the Imperial Self, CanL, 95, 
1982, 85-101. The argument between Hugh and the Consul about politics in Under the Volcano's 
tenth chapter reflects a condition of 20th-century man in which personal concerns are believed to 
be representative of a nation's own interests and concerns. T.R.A. 


89-1437. Williams, Joy. A Brick: The Movie Version of UNDER THE VOLCANO, Shenandoah, 
35, 4, 1984, 84-92. As a product of a different sensibility (the “companionable” filmmaker versus 
the solitary writer) as well as of a different medium, the movie version of Under the Volcano was 
bound to disappoint the novel’s fans. Moreover, the deleterious effect of small liberties taken with 
the text, film's visual (literalizing) nature and its emphasis on plot, and the necessity to ignore 
whatever interferes with the action or cannot be filmed combine to reduce the reader's moments 
of apprehension to the viewer's moments of mere comprehension. B.K.H. 


W.O. Mitchell 


89-1438. Ditsky, John. The Fiction of W.O. Mitchell, The Hollins Critic, 20, 2, 1983, 1-9. W.O. 
Mitchell’s Bildungsroman Who Has Seen the Wind (1960) primarily attracts a Canadian 
audience. However, his novels, including Jake and the Kid (1961), The Kite (1962), The Vanishing 
Point (1973), and How I Spent My Summer Holidays (1981), deserve attention from American 
readers. S.F. 


Susanna Moodie 


89-1439. Tinkler, John E Canadian Cultural Norms & Australian Social Rules: Susanna Moodie's 
ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH and Marcus Clarke's HIS NATURAL LIFE, CanL, 94, 1982, 
10-22. Moodie's Roughing it in the Bush and Clarke's His Natural Life (both originally published 
in the 1800s) not only reflect the visions of the two authors, they also illustrate some fundamental 
differences between Canada and Australia during the early stages of colonization. Moodie's 
writing indicates that the “cultural sensibility" in Canada was one of voluntary conformity to the 
genteel standards of Mother England while, according to Clarke, Australia had the regulations 
and social institutions of England "imported and intensified" so that the colony became a 
"Natural Penitentiary" (His Natural Life, Harmondsworth: Penguin reprint of 1970, book 1V, 

Chapter XX). T.R.A. 


Alice Munro 


89-1440. Ditsky, John. The Figure in the Linoleum: The Fictions of Alice Munro, The Hollins 
Critic, 22, 3, 1985, 1-10. Alice Munro's first two collections of short stories, Dance of the Happy 
Shades (1968) and Lives of Girls and Women (1971),demonstrate significant literary infiuences 
from such American Southern writers as James Agee, Flannery O'Connor, Eudora Welty, and 
William Faulkner. Her next three volumes develop a more individually personal voice and affirm 
her position as spokesperson for Canada's South. SE. 


89-1441. Woodcock, George. The Plots of Life: The Realism of Alice Munro, QQ, 93, 2, 1986, 235- 

50. Alice Munro "has combined documentary methods with a style as clear as the tempura 

medium in painting" in her best magic realist works. Though devalued as a local colorist when she 

first began writing, she is one of Canada's best prose stylists. Her stories often echo the 

experiences of her youth. Lives of Girls and Women is remarkable in its depth and technical 

prowess. Yet her depictions of childhood and adolescence carry the qulity of "luminous 

objectivity” she cannot give to her adult characters. Her later works remain Te "impressive 
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but less satisfying. Munro seems content not to try anything different nor to enlarge her scope. 
Her achievements have not matched her potential. L.D.H. 


89-1442. Parameswaran, Uma. Ganga in the Assiniboine: A Reading of Poems from Trishanku, 
CEStudies, 17, 3, 1985, 120-6. Parameswaran describes the evolution of her poetry as a chronicle 
of the evolution of the immigrant experience. Stages of poetic development contrast to and are 
reflective of the transition in the immigrant experience from the seminal stage of idealism, 
through stages of increasing cynicism and alienation, to the final stage in which the homeland 
recedes into relative oblivion. Annotated selections of Parameswaran's works illustrate the 
imagery and symbolism which the poet uses to reflect the struggle for identity in a less than 
accommodating world. BIS 


James Reaney 


89-1443. McNamara Tim. THREE DESKS: A Turning Point in James Reaney's Drama, QQ, 94, 
1, 1987, 15-32. James Reaney evolved from poet to playwright. The Kildeer (1960), his first play, is 
obviously the product of an uncertain poet in a new field, whereas a later play such as Sticks and 
Stones (1973) is the work of a master dramatist. Reaney's early works were marred by stylistic 
disunity in that he was unable to translate, without giving the drama a sense of being contrived, 
his ideas into drama. Three Desks is the epitome of Reaney's maturity as a dramatist, yet oddly it 
is overlooked by critics and not given the credit it deserves. T.N.M. 


Robert Service 


89-1444. Burness, Edwina. The Influence of Burns and Fergusson on the War Poetry of Robert 
Service, SSL, 21, 1986, 135-46. In Rhymes of a Red-Cross Man (1916), The Haggis of Private 
McPhee recalls Tam O' Shanter in its form and mood, though Service is harsher than Burns. The 
lighter 4 Pot of Tea recalls Fergusson's Caller Water, but Service's speaker mocks his own 
parochialism.All three authors share conflicting feelings about Scottish nationalism. J.H.A. 


Ray Smith 


89-1445. Davidson, Arnold E. and Cathy N. Davidson. Vernissage: Ray Smith and the Fine Art of 
Glossing Over, CAnL, 92, 1982, 58-70. Smith presents a dark world in which individuals can still 
be “vital and significant." Authorial asides hint at other and. very different versions of the tales 
that are told by a number of interconnected characters. Complex lives and tangled attachments 
indicate that this is not simply a novel about appearance versus reality for "appearances have 
their reality too." T.R.A. 


Audrey Thomas 


89-1446. Coldwell, Joan. Memory Organized: The Novels of Audrey Thomas, CAnL, 92, 1982, 46- 
56. Thomas's novels often seem to be “thinly disguised biography," which is not surprising since 
she has described "writing about her own suffering" as "a form of therapy." However, things 
which recur in her writing have artistic purposes as well, and the subtle differences between 
versions of basic events create kaleidoscopic pictures that have individual significance. T.R.A. 


Phyllis Webb 


89-1447. Woodcock, George. In the Beginning Was The Question: the Poems of Phyllis Webb, 
QQ, 93, 3, 1986, 527-45. Phyllis Webb's poetry, though sparse, is a testament of the poet's 
successful search for the proper speech of modern poetry, and that speech's purpose. The speech 
of her poetry is heavily influenced by the haiku. It avoids being colloquial, while maintaining a 
conversational tone. The poetry's emphasis is on nakedness, in both form and content. Webb's 
poetry develops from Naked Poems (1960) to Wilson's Bowl (1980). Of particular interest are the 
Suite Divisions and consistent questions in the former, and the Kropotkin poems and poetic 
answers to questions in the latter. P.A.C. 


Ethel Wilson 
89-1448. Gelfant, Blanche. The Hidden Mines in Ethel Wilson's Landscape, CanL, 93, 1982, 4-23. 
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Wilson's fiction depicts a world of serene surfaces and hidden, violent depths. In such a world, she 
maintains a Victorian quality, constantly demonstrating divine intervention as a force against the 
violence beneath the surface. Her writing displays both esimilarites and dissimilarities with such 
American writers as Hemingway, Faulkner, Stein, and Fitzgerald. TRA. 


Aesthetics 


89-1449. Woodcock, George, Eros and Thanatos: Love and Death inthe Arts, QQ, 92, 4, 1985, 679- 
90. Eroticism in Canadian art frequently contains associations of death and destruction. This 
parallels the fundamental conflict between positive (life) and negative (death) found in ancient 
myths as well as modern psychological theories. Europea;n art influenced Canadian in the Love- 
Death balance, both in representational painters like Delacroix and in modern abstractionist art. 
In literature this ranges from the Marquis de Sade to the Canadian novelist Leonard Cohen. 
D.K.F. 


Drama 


89-1450. Plant, Richard. New Theatre — New Scholarship, QQ, 92, 4, 1985, 740-52. (rev.-art.) 
Chad Evans's Frontier Theatre (Victoria: Sono Nis, 1983) and E. Ross Stuart's The History of 
Prairie Theatre (Toronto: Simon and Pierre, 1984) provide histories of 19th-century Western 
forms. Leonard Doucette's Theatre in French Canada: Laying the Foundations 1606-1867 
(Toronto: Univ. of Toronto, 1984) investigates the growth of drama in Quebec. John Orrell's 
Fallen Empires: The Lost Theatres of Edmonton (Edmonton: NeWest, 1981) examines the city's 
major playhouses. Renate Usmiani's Second Stage: The Alternative Theatre Movement in Canada 
(Vancouver: Univ. of British Columbia, 1983) analyzes 1970s non-traditional drama. Varying in 
quality, all five nevertheless provide substantial information. D.K.F. 
Fiction 
89-1451. Marshall, Tom. Re-visioning: Comedy and History in the Canadian Novel, QQ, 93, 1, 
1986, 52-65. Canadian comedy grows out of the ambivalence and uncertainty in Canadian 
culture. Things Canadian, American, and British, whether positive or negative, are a part of 
Canadian culture, and a part of the Canadian novelist, resulting in “divided loyalties and ironic 
undertones." Thomas Haliburton, in 7he Clockmaker, and Susanna Moodie, in Roughing it in the 
Bush, typify this humour of ambivalence. The comic visions of Leacock, in Sunshine Sketches, and 
W.O. Mitchell, in Who Has Seen the Wind?, balance good and evil, life and death. Re-visioning 
Canadian history requires novelists such as Hugh Hood, Rudy Wiebe, and Matt Cohen to reveal 
a more true fiction of the past. S.F. 


89-1452. Spettigue, D.O. Recent Canadian Fiction, QQ, 94, 2, 1987, 366-75. (rev.-art.) Out of the 
ten pieces of recent Canadian fiction reviewed, some provide enjoyable reading, and three are 
worth noting as works of substance. Andreas Schroeder's Dustship Glory (Toronto: Doubleday, 
1986) is a novel which documents the dust-bowl days in Saskatchewan, and one man's futile 
attempt to build a ship to escape the prairies. Road to the Stilt House by David Adams Richards 
(Ottawa: Oberon, 1985) provides a glimpse into a deviant mind coping with a harsh environment. 
Matt Cohern's Nadine (Markham: Penguin Books, 1986) features a protagonist orphaned by the 
Holocaust who seeks to order her life by astronomy. Though worthwhile, none of the works 
reviewed can challenge Munro, Atwood, Purdy or others who represent the best of Canadian 
fiction. EIS 


Literary History 


89-1453. Monkman, Leslie. Canadian Literature: Consolidating the Canon, QQ, 93, 4, 1986, 874-9. 
(rev.-art.: Lecker, Robert, Jack David, and Ellen Quigley, eds. Canadian Writers and Their 
Works, 20 vols. Toronto: ECW Press, 1985). The collaboration of Jack David and Robert Lecker 
contributes significantly to literary canon-making. Despite inconsistencies in bibliographical 
summaries and bibliographical listings, their editing of Canadian Writers and Their Works, with a 
valuable introduction by George Woodcock, presents in-depth criticism on Canadian writers, 
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which “facilitates” informed and judicious assessments of the place of particular writers in an 
ever-changing literary canon. F.M.E.L. 


Poetry 


89-1454. Merrett, Robert James. Violence, Ecology and Political Sense in Recent Canadian 
Poetry, QQ, 92, 3, 85, 509-29. Recent Canadian poets develop myths about violence and ecology, 
relate geography to history, and transcend regional imagery for bigger purposes. Greg Gatenby 
attacks hospitals that abuse patients and fantasizes about stabbing a woman and laughs about it, 
in Growing Still. Brian Fawcett harangues capitalism in Aggressive Transport, by attacking 
private property and insulting the landscape. Andrew Sukanski views Canadian society as 
oppressive in The Land They Gave. He treats prairie people as sources of cultural society. Instead 
of actually showing anger for war and contempt for society, these poets adopt doctrinaire slogans 
but still hate social circumstance because there is no ready-made audience. R.C.C. 


_ General 


89-1455. Kolesnikoff, Nina. Contemporary Doukhobor Poetry, CEStudies, 14, 1, 1982, 62-73. 
Doukhobor poetry of the last hundred years reveals a thematic consistency: religious sentiment 
and commitment to a spiritually prescribed lifestyle. Ironically, the tragedies of the immigrant 
experience, specifically the persecution of the Doukhobors in Canada and Russia, is rarely 
included. Instead, optimistic themes including the beauty of nature and the ideals of passivity in 
the context of a benevolent god, are presented in simplistic form. BIS 


89-1456. Pivato, Joseph. Jtalian- Canadian Writers Recall History, CEStudies, 18, 1, 1986, 79-88. 
Selected works by Italian-Canadian writers reveal a fertile source of information on the history of 
Canadian immigrants. Italian ilmmigrant women struggled to gain access to and acceptance in an 
exclusively male world. Unwritten histories are buried within the literary works of this vital 
immigrant society. BIS 


89-1457. Pritchard, Allan. West of the Great Divide: A View of the Literature of British Columbia, 
CanL, 94, 1982, 96-112. Margaret Atwood, using autobiographies and fiction, describes 
Canada's “central experience” as death or the struggle to survive. However, this paradigm does 
not work when applied to British Columbia where settlers and novelists alike have praised the 
land. Even the harsh realities of land clearing and homesteading are offset by settlers’ references to 
worse living conditions in the places left behind, and, more recently, writers of fiction and poetry 
have maintained descriptions of an immensely attractive place. T.R.A. 


89-1458. Sugunasiri, Suwanda H.J. The Literature of Canadians of South Asian Origins: An 
Overview, CEStudies, 17, 1, 1985, 1-21. Many Canadians of South Asian origin form a unique 
multi-lingual literary community whose existence depends upon historical and socio-demo- 
graphic factors. The content and quality of the community's works are revealed in the context of 
poetry, the novel, the short story and drama. B.J.S. 


IRELAND 
Desmond Egan 


89-1459. Johnston, Conor. The Passionate Transitory in the Collected Poems of Desmond Egan, 
MR, 24, 1, 1988, 149-68. Egan deals with traditional themes in an untraditional style. The impulse 
behind his poetry lies in his words “to catch a moment of living, a pervasive mood." Like Patrick 
Kavanagh, a major influence, Egan strives to capture out of time the passionate transitory. In his 
seven volumes of poetry, the passing of time, loss, and death preoccupy Egan's attention and 
demonstrate his “acute sense of the fragility of things." J.H.Ro. 


Brian Friel 


89-1460. Throne, Marilyn. The Disintegration of Authority: A Study of the Fathers in Five Plays of 
Brian Friel, CLQ, 24, 3, 1988, 162-72. Friel examines the role of the father in order to explore 
familial and social authority. L.M.S. 


World Literature lil 


Anne Hector 


89-1461. Smith, Muriel. An Unnoticed Follower of Wilkie Collins, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 326. In Her 
Dearest Foe (serialized 1869-70), Hector (née French), who used the pseudonym Mrs. Alexander, 
transposed the sexes to create a heroine who becomes a detective to clear her name and prove 
herself to a man whom she originally loathes. In The Moonstone (1868) Collins has a male 
protagonist who does these things with respect to a woman. Hector’s book is of interest as an 
early detective story and is probably the first such by a female writer. J.S.P. 


James Joyce 


89-1462. Campiano, Marion W. Dolphins and dolphin's barn: The Womb of Youth in ULYSSES 
and FINNEGANS WAKE, DQR, 11, 2, 1981, 134-44. When dealt with comparatively, Ulysses 
and Finnegans Wake yield greater perceptions that are not immediately understood when each is 
considered individually. Shared factual matter, even though trivial, lends each greater importance 
and reverberation. Set in the city of Dublin, Ulysses describes a small district, Dolphin's Barn, in 
SW Dublin. This district also appears in Finnegans Wake. Each time it is mentioned it adds, like 
other shared details, a reality, and this real place bears a freight of multiplied recognitions. There 
is the etymological meaning of dolphin as well as the suggestiveness of Apollo Delphinias and 
Delphi, his shrine. The reference to dolphins is found in both books. Philadelphia fits in as the 
New World Delphi, attracting the Irish emigrant. M.T.H. 


89-1463. Ellman, Richard. 7he New ULYSSES, GaR, 40, 2, 1986, 548-56. (rev.-art.: James Joyce, 
Ulysses: A Critical and Synoptic Edition, ed. Hans Walter Gabler, 3 vols., NY, Garland, 1984). 
The edition, based on all available materials, is invaluable, but compositional questions will 
remain controversial. Joyce never “actually changed direction" in his basic structure. Earlier 
chapters lay groundwork for later ones. The two halves were always "much closer" than critics 
have allowed. Alternative ways of story-telling exist in both. The book is always symbolical and 
reality always “discombobulated.” Joyce always intended to “leap out of the groove of previous 
writing." Ulysses, “one of the most finished books ever written," was “finished from the start.” 

' J.O.W. 


89-1464. Gillett, Peter J. James Joyce's Infernal Clock, MFS, 34, 2, 1988, 203-6. Joyce may have 
derived the image of the great infernal clock featured in the third chapter of A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man from Tennyson's The Devil and the Lady. S.F. 


89-1465. Suzuki, Takashi. James Joyce's Unpublished Letters in the National Library of Ireland, 
N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 337-8. [The collection of Joyce's letters in this library contains 20 unpublished 
ones in Mss 5378, 5754, and 10,234.] J.S.P. 


William Butler Yeats 


89-1466. Arkins, Brian. Yeats and Tertullian, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 341. The unnamed Latin book 
mentioned by Hein Michael Robartes and the Dancer is probably Tertullian's De Anima. — J.S.P. 


89-1467. Chadwick, Joseph. Violence in Yeats's Later Politics and Poetry, ELH, 55, 4, 1988, 869- 
93. Fascism's strategy of making war serve as a model of social change very nearly fits the political 
and social strategies that Yeats used in his later work. Yet whether he was a fascist is 
problematical: evidence exists on both sides. The violence in Yeats's later works,expressed 
through his rhetoric, techniques of form, and personae, performs a function similar to war in 
fascist strategy. Yet questions about this still exist. JS.P. 


NAMIBIA 

Fiction 
89-1468. Haarhoff, Dorian. Emeralds, Ex-Gentlemen, Escom and Iscor: Frontier Literature in 
Namibia Circa 1925, ESA, 31, 1, 1988, 1-18. Examined against the background of South Africa’s 


mandatory rule of Namibia as reported in the Windhoek Advertiser of 1925, two novels — Lewis's 
The Flying Emerald (1925) and Nash’s The Ex-Gentleman (1925) — reflect the ethos, ideology, 
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and socio-political issues of the previous five years, a turbulent postwar period of rapid 
industrialization which produced the state-owned Escom (Electricity Supply Commission) and, 
later, Iscor (Iron and Steel Corporation). The novels, filled with nostalgic mythology and old- 
world blacks, are preoccupied with the white adventure hero romancing through the exotic 
land. E.E.W. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Alan Paton 


89-1469. Duncan, Robert L. The Suffering Servant in Novels by Paton, Bernanos, and Schwarz- 
Bart, ChSRev, 16, 2, 1987, 122-43. The novels Cry, the Beloved Country, Diary of a Country 
Priest, and The Last of the Just, each draw on imagery from the fourth Servant Song of the book 
of Isaiah. The authors use characterization and thematic development to link their protagonists' 
experience to the redemptive vicarious suffering of the Suffering Servant. Their use of this myth to 
explore the meaning of human suffering shows not only the influence of a religious tradition, but 
also indicates the significance of the ancient archetype of the Servant for the 20th-century context. 
M.A.B.M. 


General 


89-1470. Haresnape, Geoffrey, The Battle for the Books: The Evolution of the Academic Criticism 
of South African Literature in English 1956-1976, ESA, 31, 1, 1988, 41-9. Campbell and Plomer 
made an early appeal for a frank and rigorous critical approach to South African literature in 
English so that it can be compared with the best modern overseas writing and so that 
provincialism can be avoided. Today's contending schools of critics are alike in taking the open 
approach despite their differences over the evaluation of South African texts. E.E.W. 


J.M. Coetzee 


89-1471. Williams, Paul, FOE: The Story of Silence, ESA, 31, 1,1988, 33-9, The novel's major 
concern is the inabiity of art to copy reality and the unbridgeable gap between text and world. The 
slave Friday, mute because his tongue has been cut out, cannot give access to his Africanness. A 
blank in the narrative represents his silence around which his interrogator prowls unsuccessfully. 

E.E.W. 


WEST INDIES 
Sam Selvon 


89-1472. Ramchand, Kenneth. Sam Selvon Talking: A Conversation with Kenneth Ramchand, 
CanL, 95, 1982, 56-64. [Selvon talks about historical material and how fictional consderations are 
more important than veracity.] T.R.A. 
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Anglistentag 1988 Góttingen 


Vorträge 


Tagungsbericht des Anglistentags 

[= English Studies Conference, Göttingen 
1988. Proceedings of the German Associa- 
tion of English Studies.] 

Ed. by Heinz-JoacHim MÜLLENBROCK 

and RENATE NOLL-WIEMANN 


Ca. 380 p. Paper ca. DM 108.- ! ca. US-$ 
62.—. ISBN 3-484-40118-4 


The volume contains the papers and proceed- 
ings of the 1988 English Studies Conference 
in Góttingen. It begins with a presentation of 
the forum on the present higher education con- 
troversy in Germany »Content, Duration and 
Structure of University Studies«. There fol- 


low the papers delivered before the plenary as- ` 


sembly; in accordance with the prominence 
given at this conference for the first time to the 
literature and culture of Australia, the papers 
are very largely concerned with that continent. 
The bulk of the volume is given over to papers 
presented under the headings »Australia«, 
»Written and Oral Traditions«, »Lexicology« 
and »Various«. 


Herbert Grabes 
Das englische Pamphlet 


Teil I: Politische und religióse Polemik 

am Beginn der Neuzeit (1521—1640) 

[= The English Pamphlet. Part I — Political 
and religious polemics in the early modern 
age (1521-1640)] 


Ca. 220 p. Cloth ca. DM 74.-1 ca. US-$ 44 —. 
ISBN 3-484-40117-6 


This first survey of the early history of printed 
religious and political pamphlets in England 
attempts to chart the connection between his- 
torical events or controversies and the produc- 
tion and effect of pamphlets. In the process, a 
genre hitherto almost exclusively consulted 
by historians is illuminated with regard to the 
function it performed within the development 
of the history of ideas in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Literary studies have so far ne- 
glected the pamphlet as being of minor impor- 
tance, but this is to overlook its central signifi- 
cance for the development of those polemic 
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discourse strategies so central to the contest 
between rival ideas and powers in the modern 
age. 


Frank Drijkoningen 


The Syntax of Verbal Affixation 


1989. VII+191 p. Paper DM 74.—1 US-$ 44 —. 
ISBN 3-484-30231-3 (Linguistische Arbeiten. 
Vol. 231) 


On the basis of data from several languages 
(French, English, Dutch, ...) this generative 
study presents a fully-fledged theory for a rep- 
resentative set of morphological processes 
relevant in syntactic structure (present, per- 
fective and passive participles, »accusativus- 
cum-participio« gerunds, indicatives, sub- 
junctives, ...). 

It is claimed that all these affixes bear a cate- 
gorial indication, that they can all be charac- 
terized by the level of attachment to the inde- 
pendently defined verbal structure, that they 
all have specific influence on the licensing and 
the realization of arguments in terms of the 
theories of Case and thetaroles, and that they 
determine the environment in which auxilia- 
ries are inserted. The verb-affix combinations 
thus created are shown to participate in the 
theory of syntactic movement in the sense that 
they are vital in the creation of extended 
chains in the most recent Chomskyan frame- 
work. As such the link between affixes and 
verbs accounts not only for antecedent-gov- 
ernment at S-structure for chains created by 
NP-movement, but also for WH-movement, 
thus presenting an alternative for the position 
of IP/S in the barriers-theory. As extended 
chains not only rely on the position of finite 
verbs, but also on a relation called Specifier- 
Head Agreement, this relation is shown to be 
relevant beyond verbal affixation in the sense 
that parameterization of it gives a formal char- 
acterization of the different word-order possi- 
bilities attested across different languages 
(French & English vs. Dutch & German vs. 
Italian & Spanish). 


Max Niemeyer Verlag GmbH & Co. KG 
P.O.Box 21 40 
D-7400 Tübingen/W. Germany 
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PREFACE 
PRINCIPLES OF ABSTRACTING 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of Colorado 
Department of English. The editorial offices are now at The University of Calgary, Alberta. AES 
appears four times a year (the fourth number includes the Annual Index). At present approximately 
500 journals are screened for material dealing with American and English literature, world 
literature in English and related languages, and English language. These articles are abstracted by 
volunteer contributors and field editors. 


Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as concisely as 
possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the method of 
development, and point to the major implications. Any subject mentioned in the abstract is 
covered significantly in the article. The abstract is intended as a quick guide to the basic utility of 
the article or monograph and should not be considered a substitute for the original. 


References 


Reference to the source of the article or monograph immediately follows the title, the journal or 
monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes 
the abstracts. 


Indices 


AES provides quarterly and annual indices, which are keyed to item number, not page number. 
The index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two major types of entries: (1) names of people 
and anonymous works referred to significantly and (2) subjects treated. Generally the subject 
categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the 
abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the authors’ names. 
Articles on anonymous works are listed alphabetically under the appropriate genre and/or period 
heading except for Beowulf and the Bible which are sub-categories of their own. The annual index 
not only cumulates the quarterly indices, but also lists the names of the authors of the articles and 
monographs abstracted and includes some sub-categories. 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 


Abstracts of English Studies 
English Department 

The University of Calgary 
2500 University Drive N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta 

Canada T2N 1N4 


SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, Britain, United States, and World 
Literature in English and Related Languages. The following abbreviated list of categories 
contains sub-categories which are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they appear in 
the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other categories are: Authors’ Names, Titles of 
Anonymous Works, Bibliography, Drama, Fantasy, Fiction, Poetry, Prose and General. The 
category Particularism and Regionalism will have such sub-categories as Jewish literature, Black 
literature (Particularism), or Southern literature (Regionalism). 


GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Black Studies, Comparative Literature, 
Education, Literary History, Literary Theory, Literature and Other Arts, Literature and 
Science, Literature and Society, Prosody, Psychology, Regionalism, Research Methods and 
Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, Translation, Women's 
Studies, Writing) 

General II. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing and Publishing) 

General III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and Types (Characters, Drama, Fiction, Folklore, Humour and Satire, 
Myth, Plot Patterns, Poetry, Prose, Science Fiction, Subjects, Travel Literature) 


* Forbibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be placed in one of 
the more specific categories. 


** For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings unless the 
bibliography is about one of the listed subjects. 


BRITAIN 


Britain I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, Jewish, etc.) 

Britain II. Bibliography (See General II) 

Britain III. Language (See General III) 

Britain IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

Britain V. Mediaeval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
Britain VI. Renaissance [to 1160] 

Britain VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 

Britain VIII. Romantic 

Britain IX. Victorian 

Britain X. Modern 


UNITED STATES 


United States I. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
United States II. Bibliography (See General II) 

United States III. Language (See General IIT) 

United States IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

United States V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

United States VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

United States VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

United States VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a literature written in 
English or a literature that has had marked influence on English literature and language: General, 
Commonwealth, Africa, Australia, Botswana, Canada, Ceylon, Ghana, India, Ireland, Kenya, 
Malaysia, New Zealand, Nigeria, Pacific Islands, Pakistan, Philippines, South Africa, West 
Indies, Zimbabwe. 


The Irish category includes all writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921, and 
also includes the works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose work was produced after 1900. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in describing journals from which abstracts have been 


prepared for this issue: 


AI 

AL 
AmerS 
AnR 
ATQ 


BJA 
BJRL 


C&L 
CLE 
Crit 
Diacritics 
DQR 
EA 
ELet 
ELH 
ELN 
ESA ` 
Esquire 
GaR 
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H News 
IndL 
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KN 
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NOR 
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GENERAL 
GENERAL I. GENERAL STUDIES 
Aesthetics 


89-1473. Crowther, Paul. The Aesthetic Domain: Locating the Sublime, BJA, 29, 1, 1989, 21-31. 
Both the "traditional approach and the post-modern skepticism" toward the concept of the 
sublime are "inadequate positions." Something sublime is recognizable in its entirety as 
"overwhelmingly" vast or powerful beyond comprehension by analysis of its parts. It induces 
“awe, or astonishment, or exhilaration . . . rather than the restful contemplation” accorded to 
beauty. Certain art objects may “vivify the range of human reason” through their very "contrasts 
with the limitations of sensible existence." Thus they make us realize the “scope and power of 
human emotion." J.O.W. 


89-1474. Eldridge, Richard. Form and Content: An Aesthetic Theory of Art, BJA, 25, 4, 1985, 303- 
16. In an age of apparent heterogeneity of artistic endeavour, “aesthetics” and “the philosophy of 
art” appear to have drifted apart to the disadvantage of both and to art itself. If there is any 
"aesthetic quality" common to all art works, “it is not very much like natural beauty." However, 
all works of art do still have one “particular kind of aesthetic quality, the ability to satisfy us in 
virtue of the appropriateness of their form to their contents.” If always primarily emphasized, this 
all-embracing quality could potently unite and fortify numerous now diverse lines of aesthetic 
investigation and theorizing. [11 such lines are introduced and correlated with the principle.] 

LOW. 


Black Studies 


89-1475. Davis, Thadius M. Expanding the Limits: The Intersection of Race and Region, SLJ, 20, 
2, 1988, 3-11. Racial and regional designations in American English usage that discriminate 
subtly along color lines are changing and disappearing in a grassroots redefinition of identity in 
the South's complex culture. E.E.W. 


Gender Studies 


89-1476. Bleich, David. Intersubjective Reading, NLH, 17, 3, 1986, 401-21. The masculine 
hegemony of formal scholarship has been challenged by studies of language acquisition by 
Sheilds, Trevarthen, Hubley and Donaldson which fit the model of intersubjective reading 
proposed by Rosenblatt in 1938. Since both language and a sense of self arise from an 
interpersonal matrix, knowledge is also socially constituted. Thought originates in dialogue. 
Readings, shared in a community, grow through collective exchanges in groups with common 
interests, incrementally changing in response to multiple voices. R.R. 


89-1477. Walker, Marguerite. Academic Tootsie: The Denial of Difference and the Difference it 
Makes, Diacritics, 17, 1, 1987, 2-20. (rev.-art.: Stephen Greenblatt. Renaissance Self-Fashioning: 
From More to Shakespeare. Chicago: U of Chicago P, 1980). Greenblatt's book is as sexist as 
Dustin Hoffman's portrayal of “Tootsie.” It assumes a male perspective and fetishizes the female. 
Analyses of Wyatt's sonnet of lady as does being hunted and of Othello show the exclusion of the 
non-white, non-male selves from consideration. R.R. 


89-1478. White, Jean Bickmore. Women and the Constitution: After 200 Years, WeS, 5, 2, 1988, 
20-35. Today, two centuries after the constitution was written, women in the United States have 
finally gained personal rights to property, career, and the ballot, and they have legal equality with 
males, as shown by an examination of selected landmark court cases. But the future may require 
recognition of and provision for new relationships and problems for men and women. E.E.W. 


Literary History 


89-1479. Elliott, Emory. The Extra: New Literary History: Past and Present, AL, 57,4, 1985, 611- 
21. [The paper, delivered the American Literature section of the MLA Conference, December 28, 
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1984, reviews the assumptions of predecessors in the History of the United States and addresses 
the difficulties of defining "American," “literature,” and “history,” and then organizing 
convergent and divergent elements, assigning space, and including regional writers in a new 
literary history.] D.H.C. 


89-1480. Kolodny, Annette. The Extra: The Integrity of Memory: Creating a New Literary 
History of the United States, AL, 57, 2, 1985, 290-307. [Beginning a continuing conversation 
addressing the new literary history, Kolodny calls for defamiliarization, critical disinterestedness, 
rehistorization of text, and embrasure of the differences in a complex literary inheritance.]D.H.C. 


89-1481. Orr, Linda. The Revenge of Literature: A History of History, NLH, 18, 1, 1986, 1-22. The 
more that history attempts to establish its scientific bases, the more it becomes implicated in 
narrative. Although historians attempts to claim a break from literature came with Ranke (1795- 
1886), the epistemological separation from fiction will not hold. Poets and novelists of the 
Romantic period began writing histories: Schiller, Hugo, Scott, Voltaire, Carlyle, Balzac. R.R. 


89-1482. Slawinski, Janusz. Reading and Reader in the Literary Historical Process, NLH, 19, 3, 
1988, 521-39. In previous epochs, Reader Reception had been secondary to authorial intention. 
In our era, it is the primary problem for literary research. Instead of stressing the author's 
originality, literary history now focuses on a text's continuity with preceding reading experiences. 
Productivetexts are those open to semantic reassessment, to future reception. The difficulty for the 
scholar is in finding records to document the publics reception of a text, since only a few 
exemplary readings by literary critics get published. R.R. 


89-1483. Spengemann, William C. The Extra: American Things] Literary Things: The Problem of 
American Literary History, AL, 57, 3, 1985, 456-81. [Continuing the series on the new literary 
history, Spengemann reviews the problems arising from the separateness of “American things" 
and "literary things" and argues that language is the common ground for history and 
literature.] D.H.C. 


Literary Theory 


89-1484. Coulton, John. Principles of Tragedy, ESA, 31, 2, 1988, 79-89. An analysis of statements 
and works by Joyce, Aristotle, Shakespeare and Nietzche reveals some aspects of tragedy and 
shows why definitions of tragedy are filled with paradox and overgeneralization. E.E.W. 


89-1485. Davies, Stephen. True Interpretations, P&L, 12, 2, 1988, 290-7. Joseph Margolis and 
Monroe Beardsley differed on the argument that literary interpretations could not be assessed for 
truth. Beardsley allows that some interpretations cannot be judged for truth since we lack 
sufficient information, and that in principle only one interpretation can be true. Margolis argues 
that conflicting plausible interpretations are possible since all evidence is incomplete. Moreover, 
works admit equally plausible but contrary interpretations if they are differing aesthetic objects or 
are ambiguous. The signification of the aesthetic objects may also be challenged as well as the 
tenet that a true interpretation can be the only interpretation. Our interest in art permits multiple 
meanings. R.E.W. 


89-1486. Easthope, Anthony. The Problem of Polysemy and Identity in the Literary Text, BJA, 25, 
4, 1985, 326-39. Various "forces" during our century have undermined the long accepted 
paradigm that every literary text is a unity “in itself." No poem can ever have a “univocal, 
undivided meaning.” [This contention is supported by postulating 12 diverse readings of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins’ "The Windhover".] Readings are "ultimately determined ideologically," 
although the standpoint of the author's intention is presently "firmly dominant," owing to our 
belief in the individual “as source of origin and value.” The “maximal-text” is that with the virtual 
power to generate a wide and continued transhistorical plurality of readings." J.O.W. 


89-1487. Herring, Henry D. Literature, Concepts, and Knowledge, NLH, 18, 1, 1986, 171-90. 
Lentricchia has criticized Kantian aestheticism; Graff has said that literature offers concepts; 
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Jameson and Said have stressed political interpretations. These are initial steps in showing that 
literature does provide legitimate experiential knowledge. Cognition consists of integrating 
information into conceptual complexes enabling readers to make sense of experience and giving 
them the potential of altering their behaviour. Authors clarify and order experience so that 
readers can comprehend it anew and change the way they think and act. Thus, literature generates 
cognition by promoting reality testing, permitting readers to assess the efficacy of actions and the 
validity of values. R.R. 


89-1488. Martinez, Zulma Nelly. From a mimetic to a Holographic paradigm in Fiction: Toward a 
Definition of Feminist Writing, WS, 14, 3, 1988, 225-45. Deconstructive theory, as expounded by 
Derrida, and contemporary physics, as discussed by Bohm, both focus on constant 
transformation of the universe and reflect a shift away from a logocentric view of the world. The 
19th-century novel's reliance on the representation of reality has given way to a holographic 
paradigm wherein language renames and remakes the world rather than capturing it. Cycles of 
renewal and change are linked to Woman. Thus, the feminine is an intrinsic part of the 
holographic paradigm and the contemporary novel is essentially feminist writing. C.K.S. 


89-1489. Quigley, Austin E. Wittgenstein's Philosophizing and Literary Theorizing, NLH, 19, 2, 
1988, 209-37. Wittgenstein gives us the process of his thinking by means of exemplary instances 
rather than the product of his thought in a totalizing system. Such evocative examples can 
function as instruments of inquiry for literary criticism. Interpretation cannot be reduced to 
explicit rules, but it can proceed by means of multiple approximations or "exemplary measuring 
rods." Examples which are neither definitive nor foundational function as an array of orienting 
images which guide rather than govern investigation. R.R. 


89-1490. Robertson, Duncan. Epic Direct Discourse, PCP, 20, 1-2, 1985, 70-74. Whereas we 
maintain a rigorous opposition between the narrator's voice and that of a quoted character (thus 
complying with Genette's classical opposotion between narrative and direct discourse), medieval 
writers did not. Their running together of quoted and quoting text produce an unbroken 
continuity of inspiration from source to commentary. R.E. 


89-1491. Staten, Henry. Wittgenstein and the Intricate Evasions of 'Is.', NLH, 19, 2, 1988, 281-300. 
Wittgenstein said that description must replace explanation. How is this possible since all 
perception is interpretive and all description is theory-laden? Wittgenstein's answer would be that 
such universalizing formulas as “All x is really y" must be rephrased: "In certain contexts it is 
more useful to treat x as a form of y." He prefers the citation of what is commonly said related to 
the circumstances in which it might be said. Empson's descriptions of the ambiguities in poems. 
describe rather than explain potential meanings. To unravel the web of associations evoked by 
words is to avoid hypostasizing and to open up the poem to further discussion. RR. 


88-1492. Wheeler, Samuel C. III. Wittgenstein As Conservative Deconstructor, NLH, 19, 2, 1988, 
239-58. Derridean deconstruction discredits certain arguments as contradictory by showing that 
dichotomous terms have contaminated each other and so do not deserve priveledged status. 
These projects stem from the Platonic Forms whose mathematical purity enables them to be 
conceptualized rationally. Wittgenstein, in contrast, is content with normal language in every day 
use which cannot be abstratced from the “language game" as prior rules or metalanguage. He 
thus avoids overextending the consequences of philosophical deconstruction into such claims as 
the contamination of culture by certain forms of discourse. R.R. 


Literature and Society 


88-1493. Lehan, Richard. Urban Signs and Urban Literature: Literary Form and Historical 
Process, NLH, 18, 1, 1986, 99-114. Literary texts codify the three stages of urban evolution: 
commercial cities to industrial cities to corporate or world cities. Gothic novels show the loss of a 
landed class to a monied one. Defoe depicted the city organized arouzd banks and stock 
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exchanges. Richardson, Fielding and Goldsmith dealt with the profit motive and the deportation 
of outcasts unfit for business; Dickens depicted the junk and trash which resulted. Gogol’s Dead 
Souls, Hugo’s Les Miserables and Eliots The Wasteland show the limbo subverting 
commercialism. The totalitarian nature of the industrial city is seen in Wells, Orwell, Zola, West 
and Joyce. The paranoia induced by the labyrinths of the post-industrial cities is seen in Pynchon, 
Gaddis and DeLillo. R.R. 


88-1494. Martin, Terence. The Negative Structures of American Literature, AL, 57, 1, 1985, 1-22. 
In their literary, theological, political, and commercial discourse, Americans negate what has 
been produced in time to arrive at “an ontological beginning for some, a societal beginning for 
others, a point of generative power for all." The negating logic of apophatic theology is evident in 
the writings of Thomas Paine, James Fenimore Cooper, Whitman, Emerson, Thoreau, Willa 
Cather, Jerzy Kosinsky, Philip Caputo, Toni Morrison, and others. 


88-1495. Pinsker, Sanford. Modernist Culture, the Cunning of History, and Paul de Man, VOR, 64, 
4, 1988, 585-98. The conjunctions of intellectual life and diverse ordinary life are increasingly rare 
as separation grows between them. Modernism in the arts stood against the democratic tide. It 
has made possible that present claim that literature refers to nothing outside itself. The discovery 
of the anti-Semitic writings of Paul de Man raises disturbing questions of a cover-up by 
intellectuals. His writings, despite the deconstructive stance he later took that all texts are self- 
contained, contributed to the deportation of Belgian Jews. Pre-World War II intellectuals felt 
liberal democracy had failed, thus creating a background for de Man's writing. History has 
wound itself around de Man: the semantic distinctions between simple collaborationists and 
collaborationists in principle, which did not prevent Hitler's actions, are belied by de Man's later 
teaching that words in literature are inevitably politically engaged. R.E.W. 


89-1496. Rodden, John. Literary Studies and the Repression of Reputation, P&L, 12, 2, 1988, 261- 
71. We assume without consideration that reputation and value are the same. Yet value is 
radically contingent, and reputation arises from social-institutional affiliation. Criticism’s 
emphasis on interpretation obscures evaluative practices including those of reputation. Critical 
history has confused evaluation with reputation, and canon formation involves the reputation of 
genres, historical periods, national literatures, movements and schools. When value and meaning 
are condensed along with repute into interpretation, the notion of an ideal sphere, free from 
instititutional authority, emerges; but, in fact, reputation is a cultural condition, a link between 
evaluation and interpretation. We must query reputations and make them concrete within social- 
historical contexts. R.E.W. 


89-1497. Waswo, Richard. The History That Literature Makes, NLH, 19, 3, 1988, 541-64. Myths 
determine events. Captain Cook sailed into Hawaiian mythology and was murdered as the god 
Lono. Reagan spent 26 billion American tax dollars to vanquish an evil empire that one would 
expect to find in the likes of a “Star Wars” movie. Europeans used the Aeneid from the 9th to the 
17th century to justify their imperialistic expansion. Virgil's poem ligitimated the destruction of 
“savage” natives, the exploitation of natural resources in North and South America, in India, and 
in Africa. Spenser, the colonial administrator of Ireland in the 1590s, exemplifies this process in 
The Faerie Queen. R.R. 


Prosody 


89-1498. Abraham, Nicholas. Psychoanalytic Esthetics: Rhythm and the Unconcious, Diacritics, 
16, 3, 1986, 3-14. Every unconcious wish has its concomitant superego resistance. These thrusts 
and counterthrusts constitute rhythmic beats. This analysis can be exemplified by Poe's “Raven.” 
The six trochaic lines of the stanza represent an insomniac trying to lull himself to sleep. The 
induced drowsiness of the rhythm leads to the “nevermore” which jolts the narrator into startled 
wakefulness. The harrowing wish for a loved one's return is represented as a hallucinatory image. 
The bereaved lover incorporates his loss in the form of a funereal bird who will never leave his 
room. R.R. 
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89-1499. Spolsky, Ellen. The Limits of Literal Meaning, NLH, 19, 2, 1988, 419-40. Wright's essay 
on hendiadys in Hamlet and Easthope's on the effects of iambic pentameter both assume that 
form is linked with content and that a given stylistic choice influences the meaning of the text. 
Such formalist criticism is dependent upon the possibility of literal meaning. The conditions of 
meaning constitute an interrelated set forming a system of preference rules which are weighted by 
prevailing communal values. The well-formedness conditions are necessary for recognition and 
understanding. Typicality conditions describe the contextual features usually associated with a 
form. The meaning of a formal stucture consists of the performance of the necessary conditions 
plus a subset of the typicality conditions. R.R. 


Psychology 


89-1500. Cioffi, Frank. Explanation, Understanding, and Solace, NLH, 19, 2, 1988, 337-60. 
Wittgenstein objected to empirical explanation which in Freud was irrelevant or which in Frazer 
was addressed to aesthetic questions. He queried the congruity between the question set and the 
answer given. Freud's dream interpretations were often inferences which the patient did not 
endorse. Wittgenstein felt the assent of the subject should be the criterion for validity. Freud made 
genetic claims by juxtaposing two situations, suggesting a causal connection between the 
antecedent and its consequent. Frazer presented primitive magic rites as origins of science. Some 
events, like the holocaust, cannot be explained. What survivors need is not further information 
but the solace gained from psychioc distancing, from “further descriptions." RR 


89-1501. Holland, Norman N. The Miller's Wife and the Professors: Questions About the 
Transactive theory of Reading, NLH, 17, 3, 1986, 423-47. Five questions, ranging from objective 
to subjective, about a 1920 poem by E.A. Robinson show that reader's hypotheses color their 
responses as well as demonstrate an internal consistency in those responses. This suggests that 
readings express the reader's identity. Also, answers constituted personal transactions with the 
poem. R.R. 


Rhetoric 


89-1502. De ‘Bolla, Peter. Disfiguring History, Diacritics, 16, 4, 1986, 49-58. (rev.-art.) The 
historian's problem of translating knowing into telling may lie in narrative. The master-tropes 
used depend upon what will be understood by the audience; they are rhetorically determined. In 
order to construct a post-stucturalist history, these tropes themselves must be seen as 
“shifters.” R.R. 


89-1503. Guetti, Barbara Jones. Resisting the Aesthetic, (rev.-art.: Paul de Man, The Resistance to 
Theory, Minneapolis: U of Minnesota P, 1986.) The boundaries between poetic and referential 
readers might be competent to interpret Keat's “Ode on a Grecian Urn" and Mare Communist 
Manifesto. The Grecian Urn is addressed, not described. Keats asks a series of questions wwhich 
are unanswerable because he did not know the urn's function in Greek culture. Similarly, the texts 
on capitalist production written by the bourgeoisie must be "read" by the proletariat of the 
future. Both, therefore, pose challenges to interpretive communities. R.R. 


89-1504. Meiners, R.K. Marginal Men and Centres of Learning: New Critical Rhetoric and Critical 
Politics, NLH, 18, 1, 1986, 129-50. Since the Southern Agrarians who founded New Criticism 
thought themselves as marginal and alienated from power, it is ironic that their methods became 
so widely institutionalized in academic centres. It is also ironic that they differentiated politics and 
poetics, since their method was essentially rhetorical, and rhetoric is always political. R.P. 
Blackmur foresaw these paradoxes. R.R. 


Theory of Criticism 


89-1505. Argyros, Alexander, and Jerry Aline Flieger. Hartman's Contagious Orbit: Reassessing 
Aesthetic Criticism, Diacritics, 17, 1, 1987, 52-69. (rev. art) Hartman claims that the 
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Deconstructionists purge the “ethos” and “pathos” from criticism. He and Bloom, aesthetic 
critics from the Yale school, seek to restore those qualities to discussions of literature. R.R. 


89-1506. Ash, Beth Sharon. Jewish Hermeneutics and Contemporary Theories of Textuality: 
Hartman, Bloom, and Derrida, MP, 85, 1, 1987, 65-80. (rev. art.: Geoffrey Hartman and Sanford 
Budick, eds., Midrash and Literature, New Haven, CT: Yale UP, 1986; John Llewelyn, Derrida: 
On the Threshold of Sense, New York: St. Martin's, 1986.) After a survey of the consequences of 
the “text centredness" for rabinnical midrash, this article explores the various ways the 
Deconstruction critics apply comparable techniques yet lack an essential element — namely, the 
guidance of a divinely inspired text. T.A.S. 


89-1507. Barzilai, Shuli, and Morton W. Bloomfield. New Criticism and Deconstructive Criticism, 
Or What's New?, NLH, 18, 1, 151-69. In 1967, Derrida introduced deconstruction in France, then 
to Johns Hopkins and Yale. Although it demanded formal analysis, like New Criticism, it differed 
in explicating prose as well as poetry, also in being metacritical (treating secondary texts as 
primary ones). It aimed at destabilizing meaning and opening up the free-play of significations. 
Also, "intertextuality" replaced “organic unity." Every text was seen as a fragment, an 
assemblage of other codes, as a montage of voices. According to Bloom, a poet finds a voice 
through a “parent” poem, just as a critic speaks through a literary text; both incorporate 
precursors Barthes showed that readers, not an author, write the text being read. R.R. 


89-1508. Bretzius, Stephen. By Heaven, Thou Echoest Me: Lentricchia, Othello, de Man, 
Diacritics, 17, 1, 1987, 21-32. (rev. art Frank Lentricchia, Criticism and Social Change, Chicago: 
U of Chicago P, 1983). Perseus had to use a mirror to slay the Gorgon to avoid being turned to 
stone. Iago entrapped Othello by mirroring back or echoing his own words. Lentricchia uses a 
similar maneuver against de Man. To focus on the political paralysis and ahistoricism of de Man's 
criticism, he reflects back against him the theories of Kenneth Burke. R.R. 


89-1509. Downing, David B. Deconstruction’s Scruples: The Politics of Enlightened Critique, 
Diacritics, 17, 3, 1987, 66-81. (rev.-art.: Christopher Norris, The Contest of Faculties, Philosophy 
and Theory After Deconstruction, NY: Methuen, 1985; — -, The Deconstructive Turn: Essays in 
the Rhetoric of Philosophy, NY: Methuen, 1983). Norris opposes the consensus view in the work 
of Rorty and Fish which he sees as apolitical and tending toward conservatism. Interpretive 
communities lead toward preserving the status quo. R.R. 


89-1510. Ellis, John M. What Does Deconstruction Contribute to Theory of Criticism, NLH, 19,2, 
1988, 259-79, The subversion of received opinion has little to offer American academics who have 
multiple critival approaches available. In France, where all undergraduates were forced to 
memorize Gustave Lanson's literary history, the deconstructive revolt against a single repressive 
tradition made sense. Undermining and exposing this simplistic authoritative version was 
important. In America, with its chaos of competideologies, Deconstruction has had difficulty in 
finding a monolithic theory to overturn. R.R. 


89-1511. Fisk, John P. What Is Literature Good For?, GaR, 42, 2, 1988, 238-49. Much modern 
literature and criticism question whether literature and other arts can affect character 
improvement in readers. Some post-structuralist and others, like Mario Vargas Llosa’s reading of 
Gustave Flaubert's Madame Bovary, praise literature for its subverting of traditional values, 
Some even claiming that virtue for pornography. Others attribute moral value (exemplified 
resistance to slothfulness) to purely aesthetic ordering. But perhaps the “indespensible value" of 
“culture endorsing, even redeeming literature" can best be “proven only when... in short supply 
or totally absent." J.O.W. 


89-1512. Fleischmann, Fritz. Feminist Criticism and the Question of Literary Canon, AmerS, 31,2, 
1986, 229-39. Questions of canonicity are inherently political. As feminist critics challenge current 
canons, they should strive not merely for alternate but multiple canons. H.C.P. 
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89-1513. Frow, John. Some Versions of Foucault, Meanjin, 47, 1, 1988, 144-56. (rev.-art.: David 
Hoy, ed., Michel Foucault: A Critical Reader, Basil Blackwell, 1986; Hubert Dreyfus and Paul 
Rabinow, Michel Foucault: Beyond Stucturalism and Hermeneutics, Harvester, 1982). Many 
critics, misreading the concept of discourse, produce teleological or oppositional narratives that 
divorce text from social practice and result in nihilist or simplistic interprtetations of Foucault. 
Hoy's collection misses important essays and overlooks Foucault's complex critique of 
knowledge and power in defending American liberalism. A serious attack on The Archeology of 
Knowledge circular definition of the rules of discourse is found in the otherwise irritating study by 
Dreyfus and Rabinow [part 2 in Meanjin 47/2]. PS. 


89-1514. Gearhart, Suzanne. History as Criticism: The Dialogue of History and Literature, 
Diaeritics, 17, 3, 1987, 56-65. (rev.-art.: Dominick LaCapra, History and Criticism, Ithaca: 
Cornell UP, 1985; Rethinking Intellectual History: Text, Contexts, Ithaca: Cornell UP, 1983). 
LaCapra uses Baktin's dialogic approach to history, showing the interplay of voices within a 
single discourse. He shows that Jamieson's attempt to ground criticism in history is as flawed as 
White's to ground history in poetics. A new interdisciplinary approach is needed to show their 
reciprocal interdependence. R.R. 


89-1515. Kamuf, Peggy. Floating Authorship, Diacritics, 16, 4, 1986, 3-14. (rev.-art.: W.J.T. 
Mitchell, ed., Against Theory: Literary Studies and the New Pragmatism, Chicago: U of Chicago 
P, 1986). This book began as an article, “Against Theory," co-authored by Steven Knapp and 
Walter Benn Michaels (Critical Inquiry, 1982), which engendered enough responses to fill both a 
1983 and a 1985 issue. The responses were to a fable which attempted to imagine “intentionless 
meaning": an inscription of Wordsworth's "Lucy" poem on the sand which is subsequently 
erased by a wave. The irony, unperceived by Knapp and Michaels as well as by their critics, lay in 
the example used. Instead of an authorless text, they used an unattributed quotation, subverting 
their own argument. R.R. 


89-1516. Kivy, Peter. Fish's Consequences, BJA, 29, 1, 1989, 57-64. Fish has proposed a 
"persuasion model" as an alternative to the traditional "demonstration model" of literary 
interpretation. Considered solely from a standpoint of consequences, not of truth, Fish's model 
would revolutionize critical behaviour, replacing the rational with the irrational. Mere 
preference, which would never suffice for the demonstrationist, would be the norm for the 
persuasionist advocating his newly constructed meanings. Interpretations would be mere 
"creations" subject only to the critic's will. J.O.W. 


89-1517. Kreiger, Murray. Literary Invention and the Impulse to Theoretical Change: "Or Whether 
Revolution be the Same", NLH, 18, 1, 1986, 191-208. Every critical revolution posits a new 
priveledged text which it attempts to legitimate. When the favoured subject has been canonized 
the theory justifying its position in the canon tries to universalize itself. Dryden's Essay tried to 
validate dramatic poetry. Wordsworth's "Preface" sought to justify conversational poems. 
Eliot's defense of the Metaphysicals sought to license their style. Frye's Anatomy recovered the 
Romantics by extending his favoured subject, Blake. Miller and Poulet promoted 
phenomenological criticism through their ideal subjects, Proust and Mallarme. Structuralist 
favoured Stevens, while postsrtucturalist preferred Williams. Each of these instances of 
Pragmatic Poetics which aims at authorizing canonization ofa particular style. Therefore, literary 
invention drives theoretical change. R.R. 


89-1518. Law, Jules David. Uncertain Grounds: Wittgenstein's ON CERTAINTY and the New 
Literary Pragmatism, NLH, 19, 2, 1988, 319-36. The New Pragmatists, Rorty, Fish, Michaels, 
and Knapp, dismiss the search for ultimate grounds. They use what works, classifying competing 
interpretive context as "easy" or "impossible" to believe. To these binary categories, 
Wittgenstein's On Certainty adds a third: that which takes some effort to imagine. This aspect of 
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his work, which teaches us how to. phrase doubts and to imagine questions, makes it an 
appropriate model for criticism. " RR. 


89-1519. MacKenzie, Ian. Theories of Reading: Carvers and Modellers, AY, 44, 4, 1987, 241-56. 
Critics who are modellers — Fish, Holland, Bloom — contrast with critics who might be 
considered carvers — Schleiermacher, Stokes, Hirsch, Poulet, Ingarden. In terms of Kohut's and 
Wolf's theories, modellers are more apt to seek out mirroring self-objects. Carvers are more apt to 
seek out idealized self-objects. R.R. 


89-1520. Murphy, John W. Postmodernism, Nihilism, and Conservatism, NOR, 15, 2, 1988, 63-68. 
Eagleton and Jameson have claimed that postmodernism is conservative. Uncertainty about 
truth is presumed to erode culture by promoting nihilism which brings on repression. According 
to Derrida, formal logic is oppressive. Foucault claims that society's codifications and 
classifications are tyrannical. Lyotard's Just Gaming (Minneapolis: U of Minnesota P, 1985) 
shows that a local, interpersonal, pragmatic solution on the model of Buber's Hasidism can 
restore order, justice and the foundations of society. R.R. 


89-1521. Norris, Christopher. Deconstruction Against Itself: Derrida and Nietzsche, Diacritics, 16, 
4, 1986, 61-69. (rev.-art: Jacques Derrida, The Ear of the Other: Texts and Discussions, NY: 
Schocken, 1985). The Nazis' use of Nietzsche offers a test case of how far an author should be held 
accountable for future areas of his work. Derrida himself has to fend off the appropriation of his 
words in unintended contexts. In France, since the mid-1970s, deconstruction has been used by 
activist intellectuals to critique political power. In America it is considered apolitical. How can 
two such antagonistic readings be located in the same discourse to legitimate contradictory 
ideologies? RR 


89-1522. Pizer, John. Diktat or Dialogue? On Gadamer's Concept of the Art Work's Claim, P & L, 
12, 2, 1988, 272-79. The reader must have susceptibility to the newness of a text for it to penetrate 
his horizon of meaning. The hermeneutically-trained mind sees its own prejudices. We are play by 
the art work, and it discloses itself in a linguistic act of undestanding. Poetic language operates 
intelligently, schematically, and anticipatorially as an authoritative injunction (diktat) 
challenging us as its truth clears a space in being. R.E.W. 


89-1523. Schleifer, Ronald. The Salutary Discomfort of Writing: Roland Barthes, Literature, and 
Obscurity, NOR, 15, 2, 1988, 19-28. Barthe's career consisted of exploring the obscurities of 
language. One form of obscurity is voice, which, in speaking seems to communicate an intention, 
but which in writing is decontextextualized and unsituated and always produces an excess of 
meaning. The imitated voices in literature do not constitute a subject. In his own critical discourse 
Roland Barthes by Roland Barthes he practices another type of obscurity, simultaneously writing 
in and disowning the first person. For him, such dissonances energize writing, overcome inertia, 
and off pleasure to the reader. l R.R. 


89-1524. Slinn, E. Warwick. Deconstruction and Meaning: The Textuality Game, P & L, 12, 1, 
1988, 80-87. “Nothing but the text” does not lead to indeterminate meaning. A critique of 
meaning works only through possibilities of meaning. No discourse can escape the grounds of its 
own construction. Derrida means that no referent exists outside a system of signification. Objects 
perceived in any meaningful system are perceived as substitutions. All perception entering into 
meaning is a series of supplements. No perceived meaningful object exists outside representation, 
and we always speak from within some particular system where any utterance is contextualized 
and coded. The interpretations of interpretation involve. being free from free play yet are also free 
play passing beyond the assumed limits of meaning. R.E.W. 


89-1525. Tompkins, Jane. Fighting Words: Unlearning to Write the Critical Essay, GaR, 42, 3, 
1988, 585-90. Too much contemporary literary criticism in journals and scholarly meetings is 
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destructively confrontational, too like a western cinematic "showdown on main street" or a 
“ritual execution.” Perhaps it is time to declare, "There has to be some better way to live."J.O.W. 


89-1526. Wright, Elizabeth. Another Look at Lacan and Literary Criticism, NLH, 19, 3, 1988, 617- 
27. Deleuze and Guattari in Kafka: Toward a Minor Literature (Minneapolis, 1986) have invented 
a post-structuralist system which evades the traps of the Imaginary and the Symbolic as 
envisioned by Lacan and affords access to the real. Instead of binary categories and Aristotelian 
logic, they use fluid, shifting boundaries for the Lacanian flow of Desire. They envision a 
"rhizome" in which any part can be connected with any other. These linkages dismantle existing 
structures. Characters in The Trial and The Castle represent such proliferating series which are 
“line of flight" escaping from hierarchical systems. 


89-1527. Yarbrough, Stephen. Intrinsic Criticism and Deconstruction: Their Methods and Legacy, 
SCRev, 3, 1, 1986, 78-79. Derrida’s deconstruction extends Kant’s intrinsic method. The intrinsic 
method calls for seeing the work as an aesthetic object, looking at the text as an integration of 
work (redescription). Derrida adds inverting the hierarchy as one finds the centres in the work; as 
a result, the text is dissembled. The conclusion is that there are many readings for any 
work. L.M.M. 


Writing 


89-1528. Rendall, Steven. On Diaries, Diacritics, 16, 3, 1986, 57-65. (rev.-art.: Robert Fothergill, 
Private Chronicles: A Study of English Diaries, London: Oxford UP, 1974; Beatrice Didier, Le 
Journal Intime, Paris: Press universitaires de France, 1977). The distinguishing marks of a diary 
were assumed to be sincerity and spontaneity. Actually, both Pepys and Boswell worked from 
notes and rough drafts, artfully contriving their entries. As well, Didier indicates that the division 
into a writing self (subject) and a written self (object) neither of which is identical with the “real” 
self, precludes sincerity. It is this plurality of voices and the dialogic relations among them that 
define diary-writing. Confronting an incomplete text, the diarist can continue only by endorsing, 
re-signing, and resigning himself to continue it. R.R. 


89-1529. Rigney, Ann. Toward Varennes, NLH, 18, 1, 1986, 77-98. The writing of history is 
governed by the same rhatorical principles that govern the composing of narratives. This can be 
shown by comparing ten different accounts of the king's flight from the Tuileries on 20 June 1791 
and his capture the next day at Varennes. In each case, "poiesis" or reshaping inherited materials 
into a new creation according to certain accepted conventions occurs. The narrator fulfills a 
mediating role, addressing readers didactically to explain what the events should mean to them. 
This is acheived by recombining historical data in such a way that significant patterns emerge 
from their arrangement. RR 


GENERAL II. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Descriptive 


89-1530. Buckmaster, Elizabeth and Landon C. Burns. A Cross- Referenced Index of Short Fiction 
Anthologies and Author-Title Listings, SSF, 24, 2, 1987, 185-241. [The article lists the table of 
contents from 43 recent anthologies which include classic short fiction, best stories, detective 
fiction, horror stories, science fiction, women's fiction, and Short Story International. The index 
also serves as a key to explications and instructor's manuals as well as providing a reference tool 
for locating individual short stories either by author or by title. R.R. 


89-1531. Dunn, Robert P. and Mildred H. Merz, et al. (comps.). Bibliography, C&L, 37, 4, 1988, 
68-76. [Items 8999-9042 in a bibliography of works about religion or read in a Christian 
context.] | J.S.P. 
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89-1532. Walker, Warren S. Annual Bibliography of Short Fiction Interpretation, SSF, 24, 3, 1987, 
329-74. [The entries explicate the short fiction of 248 writers.] R.R. 


89-1533. Warrington, Bernard. William Pickering, His Authors and Interests: A Publisher and the 
Literary Scene in the Early Nineteenth Century, BJRL, 69, 2, 1987, 572-628. Pickering’s career 
exemplifies the growing importance of the publisher as opposed to the printer and bookseller. 
Pickering courted but did not acquire Scott, although he did publish an edition of Coleridge. He 
hired scholarly editors such as Alexander Dyce, who produced reliable texts of historical 
documents and earlier literature, including a fine Compleate Angler. Additionally, Pickering 
published a literary annual and acquired the Gentleman's Magazine. Despite the variety and 
quality of his output, Pickering exercised poor judgment, leading to bankruptcy. MS 


GENERAL III. LANGUAGE 
Linguistics 

89-1534. Boucher, David. Conversation and Political Thought, NLH, 18, 1, 1986, 59-66. Dunn, 
Skinner, and Pocock have used Austin's speech act theories to recuperate dialogically the texts of 
political thinkers of the past. The assumption is that writing and speaking are interchangeable, 
and that interpreting either depends upon defining the context or the intentions. But a writer's 
illocutionary act cannot be determined since inscribed discourse preserves only traces of 
meanings. Interpreters must infer meanings from relics and explain these in terms acceptable to 
present readers since the author is no longer available. Interpreters can only arrange the evidence 


and select what seems significant. The past cannot be recovered, only substitutes for it are 
retrievable. R.R. 


89-1535. Meschonnic, Henri. Poetics and Politics: A Round Table, NLH, 19, 3, 1988, 453-66. 
[This item is trans. by Gabriella Bedetti.] The linguistic crises in Western culture stemmed from 
the rift between signifier and signified, a split that resulted from privileging writing over speech. 
Sociolinguistics could anneal that rift. Historically, there was not the separation, since the Bible 
was always read aloud to a congregation, so the sacred writings were communally or collectively 
read rather than privately studied by an elite class. R.R. 


Theoretical Studies 


89-1536. Cascardi, A.J. The Grammar of Telling, NLH, 19, 2, 1988, 403-17. A teller of knowledge 
is accorded epistmeological privilege as a teller of a story is accorded narrative privilege. 
Cervantes's Don Quixote can be used as a test case. The Don is mistaken in taking an inn for a 
castle, windmilis for giants, a flock of sheep for an army, a barber's basin for a helmet. The test of 
his version is his ability to sustain (to "go on") with a consistent, coherent account of his 
experience (his “form of life"). Since this is the same test used in teaching a number series and 
since in Spanish the verb contar is used both for telling and for counting, this is a rational 
procedure. The narrator must be able to continue his story consistently; the counter must produce 
the next logical number. Therefore, both kinds of telling share a common grammar in the same 
language game according to Wittgenstein. R.R. 


89-1537. Ellis, John M. Playing Games with Wittgenstein, NLH, 19, 2, 1988, 301-8. Staten 
misrepresented Wittgenstein’s notion of description. The whole idea of introducing language- 
games was to indicate how much more is involved in language than describing. He says in 
Philosophical Investigations (NY:1958) that “what we call ‘descriptions’ are instruments for 
particular uses" (Part I, 291). R.R. 


89-1538. Hughes, Peter. Painting the Ghost: Wittgenstein, Shakespeare, and Textual 
Representation, NLH, 19, 2, 1988, 370-84. The editing of Wittgenstein's Remarks on Colour poses 
the same questions about representation as his discussions of Hamlet's father's ghost. The 
arranging of facts governs how they are interpreted. Darwin's evolutionary schema, Spengler's 
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plant schema, and Frazer's ritual scheme are examples. Wittgenstein was especially troubled by 
the way in which discourse is framed in psychology. He tried to disengage the determinism, the 
causality, the methods of physics from Freud's representations. In light of the importance given 
to arrangement, it is ironic that the editors excised 30 pages of his remarks on the appearance- 
reality problem. By cutting out the meditations on “Darstellung” (representation, “Vorstellung” 
(presentation), and “Verstellung” (dissembling) the editors unwittingly vitiated his 
argument. R.R. 


89-1539. Lang, Berel. Postmodernism in Philosophy: Nostalgia for the Future, Waiting for the 
Past, NLH, 18, 1, 1986, 209-23. Skepticism has not only displaced reality as appearance, but has 
brought into doubt even the concepts of reality and the techniques of displacement themselves. 
The task of postmodernism is to constitute grounds for any explanations now that all 
philosophical foundations are distrusted. This makes strategic thinking (the assertion of ends) 
impossible. Strategies must yield to tactics (assertions of means) im order to begin again. 
Philosophy may be grounded in wonder as well as in suspicion. This would enable tactical 
beginnings like Rorty's conversations, Plato's dialogues, Montaigne's essays, and Descartes's 
meditations. R.R. 


89-1540. Mitchell, W J.T. Wittgenstein's Imagery and What it Tells Us, NLH, 19,2, 1988, 361-70. 
Applying the Wittgensteinian notion that the meaning of a term is in its use, literary critics might 
well begin to differentiate what they mean by image. The Tractatus offers a "picture theory" of 
meaning which the Philosophical Investigations tried to overcome. Although the later work 
attempted to be iconoclastic, it nevertheless opened with a paragraph describing its contents as 
"sketches" by a “weak draughtsman” in a "picture album." Thus, although he rejected the 
equivalence of thinking and the storing and retrieving of pictorial representations, he had to 
struggle continually against the temptation of using images. R.R. 


89-1541. Staten, Henry. Wittgenstein's Boundaries, NLH, 19, 2, 1988, 309-18. Wittgenstein 
opposed the discussion of language-transcendent abstractions which have no reality beyond 
language such as essences or entities. He advocated phenomenal and contextual rather than 
essential discussions. Instead of general, subsuming definitions, he sought to find "family 
resemblances" or related groups and to analyze the shifting relationships among them. 
Wittgenstein rejected the drawing of firm boundaries, preferring to cite examples so that the 
learner can understand their use instead of finding the common factor among them. R.R. 


89-1542. Steinmann, Martin. Rortyism, P&L, 12, 1, 1988, 27-47. Rorty's London Review of Books 
essays (1986) proposes a redescriptivist philosophical program which rejects criteria for language 
games. Concentrating upon the vocabulary of utterances rather than propositions, he mistakes 
words for their uses. New uses involve changing metaphors. In dealing with language, Rorty 
speaks of vocabularies as if supralinguistic, overlooking distinctions between utterances and 
discourses including True-False statements. He rejects language as a medium of expression or 
representation and loses distinctions between language and utterance, between various 
languages, and between intentional-conventional meaning and unintentional-unconventional 
meaning. Rhetoric also disappears since synonymy under this theory is impossible. R.E.W. 


GENERAL IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Biography 


89-1543. Abbott, H. Porter. Autobiography, Autography, Fiction: Groundwork for a Taxonomy of 
Textual Categories, NLH, 19, 3, 1988, 597-615. Autobiography is, in terms of speech act theory, a 
performance. The fact that it is an individual action makes autobiographies so different from one 
another that they resist classification as a genre. What integrates and organizes an autobiography . 
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is the identity of the author. Fiction, in contrast, can be read without awareness of the writer, and 
so it may fail to achieve such an organic design. Autography is any text which dispenses with the 
illusion of narrating a life, but whose unity still depends upon the personality of the author being 
present to the reader as a signature or identifying trace. RR 


Children's Literature 


89-1544. Arnold, Arthur. Big Bad Wolf, CLE, 17, 2, 1986, 101-11. With little exception, wolves 
have been traditionally misrepresented in literature for both adults and children. We must 
therefore “be ultrasensitive to the implications of this inherited image for contemporary multi- 
cultural society." S.A.H. 


89-1545. Natov, Roni. The Truth of Ordinary Lives: Autobiographical Fiction for Children, CLE, 
17, 2, 1986, 112-25. Children's autobiographical fiction conveys a sense of hope in one's identity, 
and validates and sustains the child's individuality. Fictional autobiography intensifies 
storytelling and offers enough artistic distance for the author to select and shape recorded 
incidents. The expression of emotions helps build personal strength and sustains a strong sense of 
personal identity before society's powerful and uncontrollable forces. S.A.H. 


89-1546. Thomas, Joyce. Woods and Castles, Towers and Huts: Aspects of Setting in the Fairy 
Tale, CLE, 17, 2, 1986, 126-34. Setting in fairy tales functions as an external and tangible 
correspondence to internal and intangible things. The four most common settings are forests, 
castles, towers and huts; their mythological significance includes nature, the individual, society, 
the supernatural, and time. Place reveals the absolute truth by manifesting the tangible. SA H. 


Drama 


89-1547. Williams, Robert I. Play and the Concept of Farce, P&L, 12, 1, 1988, 58-69. Farce is 
playful activity; both existential and communicative, farce recognizes the inadequacies of serious, 
rational, predictable life while playing self-destructively with its own game structure. The game 
interplays an apparent message and deeply significant semiosis. Farce, operating with a 
transference of feelings, is both form and formlessness in a tension. Skeptical, risk-taking, it 
makes closure difficult. R.E.W. 


Fiction 
89-1548. Gullason, Thomas A. The Short Story: Revision and Renewal, SSF, 19, 3, 1982, 221-30. 
The criticism of the short story has not advanced beyond Poe's 1842 prescriptions. Rather than 
aiming for “a single effect," stories have multiple reverberations. Rather than a “static” scene, 
stories have implicit dynamics in which subtexts can open into a past and future of immense 
complexity. Many are part of story cycles (e.g, Chekhov's "Gooseberries," Kafka’s 
“Metamorphosis,” and Steinbeck's “Leader of the People." Stories (e.g., Crane's “Open Boat") 
are condensations of infinite layers of meaning; some of this plurisignificcation is conveyed 


stylistically. The aesthetics of short fiction must begin to keep pace with its actual 
achievements. R.R. 


89-1549. Johnson, Greg. Isn't It Gothic?, GaR, 42, 4, 1988, 840-9. (rev.-art.) Applied to fiction, the 
term “gothic” (often uncapitalized) has broadened from the original “British Gothics" of Horace 
Walpole and Ann Radcliffe, through the American “Southern Gothic" of William Faulkner and 
Carson McCullers, to the embracing of a range of sensibility: extreme and violent behavior, 
mental distortion, and “macabre tone." Writers employ the expanded genre to experiment with 
form while exploring psychological themes. The best-known contemporary practitioner has been 
Joyce Carol Oates. This "enduring" genre deserves to be judged upon its merits. J.O.W. 
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89-1550. Kerby, Anthony Paul. The Adequacy of Self-Narration: A Hermeneutical Approach, 
P&L, 12, 2, 1988, 232-44. Since expression is the foundation of understanding, the self is mediated 
by its own interpretive activity. Narrative interpretation establishes continuity of self, and like 
fiction we project ourselves through narrative horizons and have a narrative figuration even prior 
to acting. History as a human discipline in reconstructing the past narratively is sense-giving; it is 
a "seeing as" in order to find significance. The words of history are not ideologically neutral in 
promoting images of humanity. All narratives are referential, synthesizing parts of the past into 
plausible accounts. R.E.W. 


89-1551. Wilder, Hugh. /ntentions and the Very Idea of Fiction, P&L, 12, 1, 1988, 70-79. Gregory 
Currie argues that authors of fiction do not pretend to perform speech acts but perform fictive 
illocutionary acts in which the author make-believes propositions intending readers to recognize 
this intention and make-believe themselves. He distinguishes hard-core fiction defined by such 
intention and second-class defined by readers’ ways of reading. Though he asserts that intention 
embraces "an information-preserving chain," intentions are framable, however, only in 
particular historical circumstances, and fiction does not admit analysis in terms of fictive 
illocutionary intentions. Beyond Currie is historicism, a tradition created and re-created by new 
works and historical circumstances including communities of readers. The community of authors 
of the Bible, for instance, could not have had fictive illocutionary intentions since neither fiction 
nor non-fiction existed as concepts for them. R.E.W. 


Film 
89-1552, Pinsker, Sanford. Jumping on Hollywood's Bones, or How S.J. Perelman and Woody 


Allen Found It at the Movies, MQ, 21, 3, 1980, 371-83. Through their humor, Perelman and Allen 
satirize the movie industry while fully utilizing its power and influence. C.E.B. 


Humor and Satire 


89-1553. Clark, John R. and Anna Lydia Motto. The Progress of Cannibalism in Satire, MQ, 25, 
2, 1984, 174-86. Perhaps due to the 20th century's ability for violent and mass destruction, as 
witnessed by the atomic bomb and the Holocaust, cannibalism is increasingly prevalent in 
contemporary satire despite our society's repulsion to it. C.E.B. 


Plot Patterns 


89-1554. Lang, Berel. Plotting Philosophy: Between the Acts of Philosophical Genre, P&L, 12, 2, 
1988, 190-210. Generic distinctions arise from the reader's desire to understand texts, including 
philosophical ones. Past philosophers thought genres important to philosophy, but not all genres 
are philosophically equal as is shown by possible errors of interpretation. Lyric, epic, and 
dramatic are useful categories for philosophical genres. When the philosopher is independent of 
the subject matter, representing it from without, he is in the dramatic mode. When the author is 
part of the subject and both of them are contingent upon the discourse itself, the lyric mode is 
used. The epic moves both toward distance from the subject and involvement in it. Performative 
texts show an unstable relation between author and reader; expository ones make author and 
implied reader nearly identical. Their interaction is subject to generic protocols. The writer's 
selection of a genre makes writing itself and its readership crucial. R.E.W. 


Poetry 


89-1555. Piper, William B. The Invulnerability of Poetic Experience, SCRev, 4, 1, 1987, 11-23. In 
examining poetry, the reader must rely on the words used in their various combinations as well as 
the various interpretations allowable to garner the essence of the piece. Though readers may vary 
in their interpretation, none are valid unless the readers have attended to the mechanics of poetry. 
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For example, knowing Pope, Dryden, and Milton's writing idiosyncrasies and their lives enables 
one to divine their messages more accurately. L.M.M. 


Science Fiction 


89-1556. Auffret-Bouce, Helene. Aspects contemporains de la Science-Fiction Britannique: 
Bibliographie Selective 1969-1986 [ Contemporary Aspects of British Science Fiction: Selective 
Bibliography 1969-1986.], EA, 41, 3, 1988, 259-72. [Discusses the New Worlds school of science- 
fiction writers, including pseudonyms. Some publications before 1969 are noted as well as those of 
writers prominent in the '70s and '80s.] (In French) 


89-1557. Greven-Borde, Helene. Utopie et science-fiction: le discourse des batisseurs de cites 
[ Utopia and Science-Fiction: The Discourse of the Builders of Citadels], EA, 41, 3, 1988, 273-90. 
Utopia and science-fiction define themselves by relation to the historical present. Utopia makes 
everything unitary but strange; science-fiction extrapolates, selects, and exaggerates 
contemporary tendencies. Utopia has the individual analyze the group and explore hidden 
aspects of the citadel in the process of individuation whereas science-fiction confronts a strange 
space, explores limits, confronts the witness with mirages of perception and shows regression of 
consciousness. Some speculative fiction overcomes this bipolarity. (In French) R.E.W. 


89-1558. Maddern, Philippa. True Stories: Women's Writing in Science Fiction, Meanjin, 44, I, 
1985, 110-23. Sciences and fictions overlap as depictions of truth. Realist demands for 
recognisable environments and truths embodied in individual characters have restricted the 
novel, but good SF is free to treat social issues and group experience while avoiding thin 
didacticism. Women have always written SF but have been under-represented and undervalued. 
Their distinctive contribution emerges after the '50s "technological puzzle" stories. Ursula 
LeGuin moves from hard science and adventure to anthropology and psychology, creating 
convincingly alien cultures to discuss gender roles (Planet of Exile, 1966 and The Left Hand of 
Darkness, 1969). LeGuin (The Dispossessed, 1974) Joanna Russ (The Female Man, 1975) and 
Marge Piercy (Woman on the Edge of Time, 1976) create feminist utopias featuring communal 
ownership and language reconstruction. Rigid categories of mainstream and marginal, male and 


female literary domains are collapsing following women's prominence in SF writing. P.S. 
BRITAIN V. MEDIAEVAL 
a. Old English 

Beowulf 


89-1559. Fulk, R.D. Unferth and His Name, MP, 85, 2, 1987, 113-27. Although Unferth's name 
has served to support many allegorical interpretations of Beowulf, elements of textual, 
etymological and documentary evidence mutually support the conclusion that Unferth cannot be 
other than a genuine Germanic hero's name. T.A.S. 


89-1560. Tuso, Joseph F. Beowulf's Dialectal Vocabulary and the Keirnan Theory, SCRev, 2, 2, 
1985, 1-9. Beowulf shares many dialectal words with other manuscripts of that period. The words 
are chosen from Northumbrian, Mercian, and West Saxon. The subject matter more than the 
Beowulf poet's native dialect seems to govern his word choice. L.H.M. 


Dream of the Rood 


89-1561. Jones, John Mark. The Metaphor That Will Not Perish: THE DREAM OF THE ROOD 
and the New Hermeneutic, C&L, 38, 2, 1989, 63-72. If this poem is examined in the light of the new 
hermeneutic, it can be seen as a metaphoric work saying a new thing. The cross becomes a 
metaphor producing a new meaning, shocking our imagination and redefining reality, By the end, 
tragedy has become comedy in the Artistotelian sense as death is swallowed up in victory. The 
cross’s self-understanding is most important. J.S.P. 
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89-1562. Le Saux, Francoise, Didacticism in THE DREAM OF THE ROOD, ELET, 2-3, 1987, 
167-77. Comparison of The Dream of the Rood, approached as a didactic work, with OE 
Physiologus reveals numerous parallels, including imagery, overall structure, internal structure, 
and the use of ambiguity and anticipation. G.P.W. 


Seafarer 


89-1563. Galloway, Andrew. I Peter and THE SEAFARER, ELN, 25, 4, 1988, 1-10. Anglo- 
Saxon England frequently quoted St. Peter, glossing “incolatus” (1 Peter 1:17) as 
"peregrinationis vestrae." The Seafarer discusses pilgrimage in a Petrine Context. P.K. 


Widsith 


89-1564. York, Lamar. A Reading of WIDSITH, MQ, 20, 4, 1979, 325-31. Using “Widsith” as an 
example, one can imagine how the early monk-poets came to write down the lyrics of their oral 
poems and songs. C.E.B. 


Prose 


89-1565. Bately, Janet. Manuscript Layout and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, BJRL, 70, 1, 1988, 21- 
43. Several scribes probably compiled the Chronicle's common stock, working on various tasks as 
a committee. Their decisions about layout and year-numbering appear to derive from such Latin 
sources as Bede and Jerome-Eusibius rather than from annotated Easter tables. M.S. 


b. Middle English 


Geoffrey Chaucer 
89-1566. Benson, C. David. Chaucer’s Unfinished Pilgrimage, C&L, 37, 4, 1988, 7-22. Chaucer, a 
Christian writer who says much to us today, must be brought back into the mainstream of English 
literature. He demonstrates that Christian poetry need not be merely pious stuff or theology in 
verse, and, together with other Christian writers, he can counter the challenge of deconstruction. 
He has remarkable similarities with the most recent criticism. Decried by some, his religious tales 
are actually among the most important genres in the CT. Unlike Dante’s characters, whose 
destinies are fixed, Chaucer’s are still on their pilgrimage. J.S.P. 


89-1567. Dickson, Donald. The ''Sledynge" Yeoman: the Real Drama in the Canon’s Yeoman's 
Tale, SCRev, 2, 2, 1985, 10-22. The duping of the Canon and his yeoman is a technique used 
frequently in Chaucer. By comparing the tale to other tales of the time and noting the dovetailing 
of the two parts of the tale, the reader concludes it is a drama (tour de force). L.M.M. 


89-1568. DiMarco, Vincent. Wearing the VITREMYTE: A Note on Chaucer and Boccaccio, ELN, 
25, 4, 1988, 15-19. Chaucer's word included overtones of the Maeonian mitra, worn in Greece 
only by women. In translating Boccaccio's description of Zenobia, Chaucer may conflate that of 
Hercules. P.K. 


89-1569. Edwards, A.S.G. Chaucer's HOUSE OF FAME: Lines 1709, 1907, ELN, 26, 1, 1988, 1- 
3. Replacing Skeat's, new conjectures read: 1709 For no fame [n]or such renoun; 1907 Why than 
be loo[th] these tydynges. P.K. 


89-1570. Green, Donald C. Chaucer as Nuditarian: The Erotic as a Critical Problem, PCP, 18, 1-2, 
1983, 59-69. Faced with the cognitive dissonance between Chaucer's literary greatness and his 
perceived “unfit,” ‘coarse,” or “bawdy” subjects, critics have reacted in four ways: rejection, 
apology, euphemism, and celebration. Yet if either the "impurities" or the “purities” are 
expunged, we are deprived of a full reading. R.E. 


89-1571. Hanna, Ralph, III. Jankyn's Book, PCP, 21,1-2, 1986, 30-36. In The Wife of Bath's 
Prologue Alison re-creates the pristine world in which "experience," represented by oral 
literature, has primacy over “authority,” which is represented by the written word. R.E. 
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89-1572. Harty, Kevin J. Chaucer's Man of Law and the “Muses that men clepe Pierides", SSF, 18, 
1, 1981, 75-77. The allusion by the Man of Law is to Ovid’s Metamorphosis, Book V and the nine 
daughters of Pierus who challenge the nine Muses to a story-telling contest. He wishes to remind 
the host that he has promised a free supper to the best tale-teller. R.R. 


89-1573. Ludlum, Charles. Chaucer's Criseyde: "Hir name, allas! is publisshed so wyde”, PCP, 21, 
1-2, 1986, 37-41. Since 1898 all editors have chosen punisshed, based on three points: the 
preponderance of MS. authority, scribal substitution (of a more familiar phrase), and the sense of 
the entire passage. These points are controvertible, and the correct reading is published. R.E. 


89-1574. Scheps, Walter. Chaucer and the Middle Scots Poets, SSL, 22, 1987, 44-59. Unlike 15th- 
century English poets, the Scots makars (James I, Henryson, Blind Harry, Dunbar, and Douglas) 
avoided imitating Chaucer slavishly, each drawing on those aspects of Chaucer's genius that most 
nearly approximated his own. In general, Chaucer's realism matched a predominant Scottish 
concern. Scholarly problems to be resolved include the degree of indirect influence and the 
makars' conception of the Chaucerian canon. J.H.A. 


89-1575, Stock, Lorraine Kochanske. The Meaning of Chevyssaunce: Complicated Word Play in 
Chaucer's SHIPMAN'S TALE, SSF, 18, 3, 1981, 245-9. Most critics have assumed that the word 
meant usury and that the wife was going to reimburse her merchant husband by selling him her 
favors in bed. There is, however, a less commercial meaning. Chevyssaunce can refer to a device or 
strategem for getting out of trouble. R.R. 


89-1576. Straus, Barrie Ruth. The Subversive Discourse of the Wife of Bath: Phallocentric 
Discourse and the Imprisonment of Criticism, ELH, 55, 3, 1988, 527-54. Hostility toward and 
confusion about the Wife of Bath stem from the way her speech expresses her phallocentricity. 
Outspoken, she exposes the problem of where women belong in a phallocentric society. In 
Chaucer, she can speak only when men are present — a significant fact. She not only reverses 
traditional positions of male and female, but undermines them. J.S.P. 


89-1577. Wright, Stephen K. Jankyn's Boethian Learning in the SUMMONER'S TALE, ELN, 
26, 1, 1988, 4-7. Jankyn reworks De consolatione II, pr. 5, 6 with De institutione musical, iii for his 
"ars-metrike." P.K. 


William Dunbar 


89-1578. Evans, Deanna Delmar. Ambivalent Artifice in Dunbar's THE THRISSILL AND THE 
ROIS, SSL, 22, 1987, 95-105. The alleged excessive artifice of The Thrissill and the Rois is in fact 
strategically ambivalent. Through the narrator, Dunbar conveys a desirable scene but warns that 
its loveliness gilds over the harsher reality of contemporary political and social life. He is thus able 
to honour a royal wedding with dignity and to express his own prophetic reservations about its 
success. J.H.A. 


89-1579. Harrington, David V. The "Wofull Prisonnere" in Dunbar's GOLDYN TARGE, SSL, 
22, 1987, 173-82. The Goldyn Targe is no formal exercive, but a unique, subtle and intimate 
representation of a difficult emotional experience: unwillingly falling into a desire for love. Dunbar 
expands the thematic range of love poetry with allegorical representation of psychological stages 
in a narrator's struggle to ward off sexual desire. J.H.A. 


Judith 


89-1580. Rapetti, Alessandra. Three Images of Judith, ELet, 2-3, 1987, 155-65. Three medieval 
paraphrases of the Old Testament story of Judith reflect contemporary taste and literary 
traditions in their manner of characterizing her. The OE poem Judith aligns her with both 
religious and secular women; the Middle High German Die ältere Judith fits her into the Nordic 
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and Germanic tradition of the blood-feud; the Middle English Metrical Paraphrase of the Old 
Testament delights in her ambiguity and underlines her similarity to Eve. G.P.W. 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 


89-1581. Clark, S.L. and Julian N. Wasserman. The Passing of the Seasons and the Apocalyptic in 
SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT, SCRev, 3, 1, 1986, 5-22. The poet attempts to judge 
society by looking at man as representative of that society. He must decide which persons are 
worth. These ideas in this secular poem parallel scenes, characters, and actions in the Gawain 
poet's sectarian poem Purity. As in Purity the poet concludes salvation is for the few, is achieved 
in part outside of the church, is experienced both mystically and realistically, and results from 
man's recognition of his own flaws. L.M.M. 


Poetry 


89-1582. Fletcher, Bradford Y. The Conceits of PIERS OF FULHAM, ELN, 5, 4, 1988, 11-14. 
Two 15th-century mss. describe the poem as consisting of "conceytis" (“vayn conseytes”): 
strained or unclear metaphors. P.K. 


89-1583. Stouck, Mary-Ann. “In a valey of :Al2:is restles mynde”: Contexts and Meaning, MP, 
85, 1, 1987, 1-11. This religious lyric draws extensively on the Song of Songs and excels most other 
ME lyrics in depicting Christ's all-consuming need for human love but, measured against the 
medieval tradition, shows little concern with the stages of mystical growth. T.A.S. 


Fiction 
89-1584. Furrow, Melissa. Middle English Fabliaus and Modern Myth, ELH, 56, 1, 1989, 1-18. 
The lack of written English fabliaux in the 13th century suggests the presence in England of a 
literary milieu quite different from that of France. English romances from this era differ 
considerably from those of France. The fabliau is realistic; the romance misrepresents life. The 
term fabliau should be kept for French works and Chaucer's tales resembling them; the later 


English works for which we have used this term should be called bourds. We should abandon 
belief in a pre-Chaucerian tradition of fabliaux in English. J.S.P. 


BRITAIN VI. RENAISSANCE 
John Bunyan 


89-1585. Cope, Jackson I. The Progresses of Bunyan and Symon Patrick, ELH, 55, 3, 1988, 599- 
614. Both Patrick's Parable of the Pilgrim and Pilgrim's Progress have their protagonist set out 
for Jerusalem, but Patrick draws upon the romance tradition in which the object of the quest is a 
mistress, whereas Bunyan, following the pilgrimage tradition, has a place as his protagonist's 
goal. J.S.P. 


John Donne 


89-1586. Ray, Robert H. Herbert's Words in Donne's Mouth: Walton's Account of Donne's Death, 
MP, 85, 2, 1987, 186. The account of Donne's last known conversation added to Walton's second 
edition of Donne's biography included a quotation which Walton apparently borrowed from one 
of Herbert's poems. TAS 


William Drummond 


89-1587. Reid, David. Royalty and Self- Absorption in Drummond's Poetry, SSL, 22, 1987, 115-31. 
Drummond's style is Spenserian or Sidneyan, and he remains steadily royalist; but he eschews 
apocalyptic prophecy, and somethimes writes on subjects that excite Protestant jingoism. The 
Scottish context explains these apparent contradictions. James VI is Drummond's Elizabeth, and 
he does not lament the loss of an Elizabethan ideal of making war on Spain. The literary, self- 
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absorbed melancholy of his king-centred poetry shows the deserted Castalian. J.H.A. 


Peter Erondell 


89-1588. Fleming, Juliet. THE FRENCH GARDEN: An Introduction to Women's French, ELH, 
56, 1, 1989, 19-51. This 1605 work giving French phrases chosen for their supposed 
appropriateness for use by women confines women to the traditional world of home and family, 
excluding them from the world of men. Although it appears designed for women, actually it is a 
male text, erotic and a trick played on its female readers, though this last may not have been 
intentional. J.S.P. 


Joseph Hall 


89-1589. Lacassagne, Claude. Du bon usage des voyages: quelques réflexions à partir de QUO 
VADIS de J. Hall ( 1617) [On the Good Use of Travelling: Some Reflections arising from J. Hall's 
QUO VADIS (1617) ], RANAM, 18, 1985, 7-16. The fact that Hall's Quo Vadis (1617) is a fierce 
indictment of all “curious,” as distinct from “necessary,” travel is already subverted by his choice 
of a biblical phrase in Latin as his short-title. In 4 Sentimental Journey (1768), Sterne drew upon 
Hall’s text, as the various echoes demonstrate, but the message is subverted by replacing Halle 
polarities of “native/stranger” with “self/others.” The dialectic of here/elsewhere develops and 
changes through the three texts. (In French) D.MJ. 


George Herbert 


89-1590. Whitlock, Baird W. The Sacramental Poetry of George Herbert, SCRev, 3, 1, 1986, 37- 
49, George Herbert enhances the meanings of many of his poems by using a medley of visual 
forms for the verses to convey his meanings. He uses actual shapes, hidden words within lines, 
rhyming variations, and musical techniques. The subject matter seems to have governed his 
choice. L.M.M. 


Andrew Marvell 


89-1591. Brody, Jules. The Resurrection of the Body: A New Reading of Marvell's TO HIS COY 
MISTRESS, ELH, 56, 1, 1989, 53-79. One may read this poem as a parodic refusal of carpe diem. 
The traditional phrase "gates of death" is here replaced by "gates of life." Marvell has Life 
transcending Death: we move through death to a glad resurrection. Passages in the Book of 
Common Prayer for Eastertime are relevant here. J.S.P. 


Thomas Middleton 


89-1592. King, Laura Severt. Violence and the Masque: A Ritual Sabotaged in Middleton’s 
WOMEN BEWARE WOMEN, PCP, 21, 1-2, 1986, 42-47. Middleton's play involves the 
contemporary debate on the nature of violence. Renaissance criminology included, for example, 
the idea of punishment as a societal cleansing rite. However, the concluding masque is 
deliberately not an effective ritual for the redress of the violence of the play. R.E. 


John Milton 


89-1593, Fallon, Stephen M. “To Act or Not": Milton's Conception of Divine Freedom, JHI, 49, 3, 
1988, 425-49. On the question of divine freedom Milton was neither opposed to Hobbes nor in 
agreement with the Platonists. However, it is well to draw the boundary between the Cambridge 
Platonists and the Arminian conception of divine freedom and Milton's own unusual view. To 
associate Milton with the Cambridge Platonists satisfies our rage for order, but it oversimplifies a 
complex web of intellectual relationships. While theological compatibilists succumb to the 
temptation of measuring God's will be human reason, Milton extends to God the phenomenon 
that each of us feels as existential fact: the freedom of choice. Milton further allows himself to 
consider the disorienting possibility that our world might never have been created. G.A.C. 
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89-1594. Moses, Judith A. SAMSON AGONISTES: Love, Authority and Guilt, AI, 44, 4, 1987, 
331-45, Samson's guilt involves disobeying his father, Manoa, by having married a Philistine 
woman and, later, by having refused to let himself be ransomed. Another source of anxiety is his 
refusal to attend the feast honoring Dagon. Finally, he has to work through his resentment 
against the God of Abraham for his loss of-sight and his captivity. R.R. 


89-1595. Tanner, John S. Anxiety in Eden: Eve and the Psychology of Sin in PARADISE LOST 
and THE CONCEPT OF ANXIETY, L&B, 7, 1987, 41-48. Although Soren Kierkegaard's 
writings reveal no specific knowledge of Paradise Lost, he, like Milton, envisioned a prelapsarian 
Eden where "bliss" was already "overlaid' with anxiety. He presented anxiety as an ambiguous 
sense of the possibility of falling, such as Eve felt in both her premonitory dream and her actual 
"fall." Milton's Eden was *'stunningly latitudinarian," admitting the knowledge of both “good 
and evil." Eve's anxiety was her springboard into the abyss of sin. J.O.W. 


Sir Thomas More 


89-1596. Hutchinson, Steven. Mapping Utopias, MP, 85, 2, 1987, 170-85. Despite common usage, 
etymologicaly the term utopia includes both “eutopia” and “‘distopia,” and the genre dominated 
by More's version invites diversity almost without restraint, thus "nothing whatsoever [can be 
presupposed] about the kinds of value or ideology to be found in [such] a text." T.A.S. 


Sir Walter Raleigh 


89-1597. Drummond, C.Q. Style in Raleigh's Short Poems, SCRev, 3, 1, 1986, 23-36. Raleigh's 
poetry reveals two styles: plain and ornate. He knew which style to use because he knew his 
subject and recipient. "The Nymph's Reply to the Shepher" exhibits the plain style, for he turns 
romanticism into reality. In “A Vision upon this Concert of the Faery Queene" he employs the 
ornate style. He combines the two styles in “Nature that washt her hands in milke.” The 
differences between the two styles lie in the meter, rime, syntax and word choice. L.M.M. 


89-1598. Gossett, Suzanne. A New History for Ralegh's NOTES ON THE NAVY, MP, 85, 1, 
1987, 12-26. A recently identified version of Ralegh's Notes reveals that the published version is a 
conflation: the initial treatise dealing with shipping was sent to Queen Elizabeth in late 1597. Later 
in prison, without ever violating his patriotic principles, he sought to regain his liberty by 
expanding this work with suggestions for improving the navy. T.A.S. 


Thomas Nashe 


89-1599. Harrington, Susan Marie and Michal Nahor Bond. “Good Sir, Be Ruld by Me”: 
Patterns of Domination and Manipulation in Thomas Nashes THE UNFORTUNATE 
TRAVELLER, SSF, 24, 3, 1987, 243-50. The inconsistencies in point of view can be seen as 
deliberate strategies to force readers to suspend judgment on the violent events being narrated 
and thus to implicate them in this violence as it is first perpetrated and later endured by the 
protagonist. R.R. 


William Shakespeare 


89-1600. Beauregard, David N. Isabella as Novice: Shakespeare's Use of Whetstone's 
HEPTAMERON, ELN, 25, 4, 1988, 20-3. Shakespeare redistributes several names, keeps 
Isabella virginal, and leaves her final decision unstated. The ambiguity avoids both character shift 
and theological partisanship. P.K. 


89-1601. Birringer, Johannes. Rhapsodies of Words: 'Trapicality' in Shakespeare's Theater, NLH, 
17, 3, 1986, 493-510. Trapicality concerns representation and signification. Hamlet in his advice 
to the players of the Mousetrap play talks of “trapicality.” The assumption that madness, 
deception, and class difference are indicated by shifts from blank verse to prose is not always 
reliable. Violent punning is a far better indicator that words no longer mean what they seem to 
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mean. It is these puns that show the breakdown of representation in the mad scenes of 
Shakespeare's plays. R.R. 


89-1602. Brennan, Anthony S. Excellent Dissembling: Antony and Cleopatra Playing at Love, 
MQ, 19, 4, 1978, 313-29. Ant. is a rich example of Shakespeare's ability to portray characters with 
a self-dramatizing quality that defines their identities. C.E.B. 


89-1603. Cannon, Charles D. "Know him I shall” in the MERCHANT OF VENICE, ELN, 26, 1, 
1988, 8-11. Although American dictionaries define as “archaic” the sexual know, 5 modern 
Shakespearean editors fail to gloss it. P.K. 


89-1604. Clayton, Thomas. Theatrical Shakespearegresses at the Guthrie and Elsewhere: Notes on 
‘Legitimate Production,’ NLH, 17, 3, 1986, 511-38. Does adapting the plays to make them 
accessible to an audience distort or misrepresent them? Setting JC in Latin America caused such 
cultural conflict that it failed, while setting MM in Austria succeeded. A straightforward 
production of R2in Czechoslovakia shortly after the Soviet invasion caused the entire audience to 
weep as the king kissed the soil of his native land. Therefore, legitimacy depends upon the 
consensus about the play's meaning. Armitage’s Afro-Caribbean Tmp. elicited the colonialism 
inherent in the script. Such relevance adds to the play's impact, while ingeniously imposing 
novelty suppresses or confuses it. R.R. 


89-1605. Emmett, V.J., Jr. Z HENRY IV: Structure, Platonic Psychology, and Politics, MQ, 19, 4, 
1978, 355-69. Hal has not attained the throne in / Hó because he has not yeat achieved a psychic 
balance compatible with kingship and he has not yet come to respect Falstaff. Shakespeare 
ultimately portrays Hal as a more complex character than the Platonic model of the ideal ruler as 
the ideal human personality. Hal must become less human to become more kingly, which he 
finally does in 2H6. C.E.B. 


89-1606. England, Eugene. HAMLET Against Revenge, L&B, 7, 1987, 49-61. A careful re-reading 
of Hamlet reinforces and extends the perceptions of recent critics that the play opposes the code of 
revenge. Hamlet subscribed to the code, but remains admirable only for his ultimate inability to 
believe the ghost — a “projection” of Hamlet's own malaise. “To be" (in the soliloquy) was to 
accept and endure; "not to be" was to wage reckless war upon evil. His attempted revenge 
brought his own “moral and intellectual decline,” a pile of corpses, and prospects of Fortinbras's 
continued revenge. Shakespeare would not have believed that satisfying a “lust for blood" was 
worth such a price. J.O.W. 


89-1607. Hooks, Roberta M. Shakespeare's ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA: Power and 
Submission, Al, 44, 1, 1987, 37-49. Antony is ineluctibly drawn from the patriarchal order of 
Rome into the matriarchal engulfment of Egypt. His suicide is the culmination of his boundary 
dissolution. R.R. 


89-1608. Hunt, Maurice. individuation in A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, SCRev, 3, 1, 
1986, 1-13. The purposeful blurredness of the language in the play contributes to the dreaminess 
of its atmosphere. As a result, individualization of the characters recedes until the play-within- 
the-piay. As the wall crumbles in the playlet so does the lack of individuation. The drama closes 
with the merging of Oberon and Titania to produce the down of a marriage in Shakespeare's day: 
a child is conceived. L.M.M. 


89-1609. Kehler, Dorothea. “I Saw Othello’s Visage in His Mind”: Desdemona's Complicity, WeS, 
5, 2, 1988, 63-71. Desdemona's responses to Othello give him grounds for believing Lagos 
accusations and thus make her unwittingly contribute to her own death. In a final moment of 
insight, she sees the power of society to destroy those who reject oppressive taboos, and she tries 
to exonerate Othello. E.E.W. 


89-1610. Pye, Christopher. The Betrayal of the Gaze: Theatricality and Power in Shakespeare's 
RICHARD II, ELH, 55, 3, 1988, 575-98. Authority, subversion, and theatricality all function in 
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this play whose central question is whether sovereignty “by mastering its own subversion" can 
prove its absoluteness. Richard is largely negative, affirming the pathos of his downfall rather than 
asserting the glory of his kingship. He can not master his subversion. J.S.P. 


89-1611. Richmond, Velma Bourgeois. Shakespeare's Women, MQ, 19, 4, 1978, 330-42. 
Shakespeare may have favored the role of woman as patient, long-suffering, and committed to 
marriage, but he also presented her as capable, learned, and wise, and as such, the answer to 
humanity's future. C.E.B. 


89-1612. Stockholder, Kay. MACBETH: A Dream of Love, Al, 44, 2, 1987, 85-105. The 
dreamlike aspect of the play is seen in Macbeth's hallucinations and his wife's sleepwalking, in the 
prophecies which are instantly translated into actions, in their shared murder of Duncan, in their 
intuiting each others’ unspoken desires. Their crimes are committed in a trance of eroticized 
violence. R.R. 


89-1613. Teller, Stephen J. Lucius and the Babe: Structure in TITUS ANDRONICUS, MQ, 19, 4, 
1978, 343-54. Although the play's plot construction and characterization are but shadows of 
Shakespeare's other tragedies, Lucias Andronicus is an important character since he ends the 
revenge cycle and restores order to Rome. C.E.B. 


89-1614. Waddington, Raymond B. Two Notes Iconographic on A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM, ELN, 26, 1, 1988, 12-17. Emblem books elucidate Hermia's dream and Peter Quince's 
name. In both Alciati and Ripa, the heart-eating serpent represents grief; the quince, 
marriage. P.K. 


89-1615. Wilson, Rob. OTHELLO: Jealousy as Mimetic Contagion, Al, 44, 3, 1987, 213-33. Iago 
creates five male rivalries. He instigates in Othello a rivalry with Cassio; in Roderigo, a 
competition with Othello; in Brabantio, a sense of betrayed paternal affection; in himself, a fear he 
has been cuckolded and a rage that Cassio has been promoted over him. He determines to destroy 
those who block his desires. Fraternal doubles can resolve their rivalry only through a sacrificial 
scapegoat, the innocent Desdemona. R.R. 


James Shirley 


89-1616. Spinrad, Phoebe S. James Shirley: Decadent or Realist?, ELN, 25, 4, 1988, 24-32. Shirley 
parodies stage conventions like the arras trick, warning play, and chastity text. He thus satirizes 
previous drama as well as “the expectations of Caroline society." P.K. 


Edmund Spenser 


89-1617. Boehrer, Bruce Thomas. ‘‘Careless Modestee”: Chastity as Politics in Book 3 of THE 
FAERIE QUEENE, ELH, 55, 3, 1988, 555-73. Elizabeth's chastity forms the model for this book 
where she figures under various names. This multiplication explains the work's narrative 
complexity, and is demanded by the poem's political exigencies. The political radicalism here is 
actually the queen's, and Spenser's poem may be read profitably as an expression showing how 
that radicalism is absorbed in the political body. J.S.P. 


89-1618. Leavell, Linda. And Yet Another Ring of Echoes in Spenser's EPITHALAMION, 
SCRev, 3, 1, 1986, 14-26. The work is “a celebration of harmony." Beginning with the middle 
stanza of the poem, one can see a pattern emerge running back and forward. The basis of pattern 
is like William Blake's Songs of Innocence" in 1-11 and "Songs of Experience" in 13-23. Playing 
on the idea that one is innocent in marriage until the consummation, Spenser parallels man's 
innocence and sin. The consummation in both areas puts man and woman/God and man at peace 
with each other. The physical union will produce a child; the union with God will produce eternal 
life. L.M.M. 


89-1619. Purdon, Liam O. The Ass Image in Book lof THE FAERIE QUEEN, ELN, 26, 1, 1988, 
18-21. After Bede, Biblical asses symbolize the flesh. The “saluage people" worshipping Una’s ass 
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represent “the love of the flesh." P.K. 


Drama 


89-1620. Weimann, Robert. History and the Issue of Authority in Representation: The Elizabethan 
Theater and the Reformation, NLH, 17,3, 1986, 448-76. Discursive representation is affected by its 
nondiscursive political and historical context. Luther's attempt to self-authorize a 1520 pamphlet 
illustrates the strain of speaking-out during the ecclesiastical disruptions of the Reformation. 
Elizabethan dramatists similarly experimented in their prologues with new modes of self- 
authorization. Lyly's prologue to Midas struggles for a legitimating poetics. Shakespeare's Henry 
V prologue appeals to secular imagination. Part of the defiant energies unleashed stem from the 
breaking of neoclasssical rules of dramatic representation, an act analogous to Luther's challenge 
of papal authority. i R.R. 


BRITAIN VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
Aphra Behn 


89-1621. Munns, Jessica. Barton and Behn's THE ROVER: or, the Text Transpos'd, RECTR, 3,2, 
1988, 11-22. Barton adds sexually and scatalogically explicit lines, while blurring Behn's character 
comparisons. Behn's women consider “the social and economic consequences of their sexuality 
and their gender"; Barton's want sex. After ignoring or omitting Behn's innovations, Barton 
patronizes The Rover in his programme notes. P.K. 


John Bell 


89-1622. Bonnell, Thomas P John Bell's POETS OF GREAT BRITAIN: The “Little Trifling 
Edition" Revisited, MP, 85, 2, 1987, 128-52. Bell’s edition deserved a better fate than to have 
Boswell include a letter which he received belittling its worth in his prestigious biography. 
Actually, its plan, contents, format, and biographical material all deserve our respect. Although 
the addition suffered spectacular delays and faced an apparent collusion of London booksellers 
who had financial commitments to Johnson's edition, its reception was generally 
favorable. TAS 


Colley Cibber 


89-1623. Wanko, Cheryl. Colley Cibber’s THE RIVAL QUEANS: A New Consideration, 
RECTR, 3, 2, 1988, 38-52. Probably written c. 1697-9, The Rival Queans travelled in ms. to 
Dublin in 1712/13 (via Thomas Griffith?) and to Lincoln's Inn Fields in 1719 (via William 
Bullock?) before the unique publication of 1729. It parodies many speeches of Lee's Rival Queens, 
changing a word or phrase or adding a comic aside. P.K. 


John Dryden 


89-1624. Keener, Frederick M. Pope, Dryden, Milton, and the Poets' Secret, ELH, 56, 1, 1989, 81- 
. 96. Milton's parody of the Holy Trinity in the personages of Satan, Sin, and Death, recognized in 
print by a critic only in this century, actually was noted in Milton's day but not expressed in 
critical prose. Rather, it was adumbrated in poetic discourse by Dryden and, later, Pope. This was 
their secret. J.S.P. 


Henry Fielding 


89-1625. Campbell, Jill. “The Exact Picture of His Mother": Recognizing Joseph Andrews, ELH, 
55, 3, 1988, 643-64. Compromised gender in Andrews serves a greater purpose than just comedy: 
it imaginatively reconciles opposing allegiances traditionally signified by gender —- feeling 
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(feminine) and reason (masculine). It is significant that Joseph is called “the exact picture of his 
mother” rather than of his father. But Andrews is never a sexual freak or a hermaphrodite.J. S.P. 


John Fletcher 


89-1626. Blau, Herbert. The Absolved Riddle: Sovereign Pleasure and the Baroque Subject in the 
Tragicomedies of John Fletcher, NLH, 17, 3, 1986, 539-54. The binary oppositions, unmotivated 
actions, and excessive emotions of Fletcher's tragicomedies call for dream interpretation. They 
are the corrupt fantasies of a declining absolutism, illusions of Jacobean power. R.R. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


89-1627. Brooks, Christopher K. Goldsmith’s Political Drama: THE GOOD NATUR'D MAN, 
Lofty and Bute, RECTR, 3, 2, 1988, 23-37. Goldsmith frequently uses politically charged words 
such as liberty, power, authority, influence, and place. Lofty represents Bute, Miss Richland the 
nation, and Young Honeywood the freeborn Englishman. The play supports the Country against 
the Court. P.K. 


89-1628. Donoghue, Frank. ''He never gives us nothing that's low": Goldsmith's Plays and the 
Reviewers, ELH, 55, 3, 1988, 665-84. Since sentimental comedy was less dominant in 18th-century 
England than has been believed, one wonders why Goldsmith published his 1773 essay 
contrasting laughing and sentimental comedy. Actually, a sentimental mode existed, but in 
dramatic criticism, not in the plays themselves. Goldmsith's essay was aimed at critics, not 
playwrights, in an effort to convince popular reviewers what the aims of comedy should be.J. S.P. 


Samuel Johnson 


89-1629. DeMaria, Robert, Jr. The Politics of Johnson's DICTIONARY, PMLA, 104, 1, 1989, 64- 
74. Johnson's Dictionary served as more than a wordbook; like an encyclopedia, it offered 
knowledge and values. Although he did not emphasize one distinct ideology, his views were 
inevitably political and evident in his scattered, personal-sounding remarks, his illustrative 
quotations, and the fact that the book as a cultural production contains implicit political 
meanings. In his preface Johnson rejects the idea of a patron, and the Dictionary throughout 
declares an economic independence on which he bases his political philosophy. J.H.Ro. 


Joseph Warton 


89-1630. Wheeler, David. Crosscurrents in Literary Criticism, 1750-90: Samuel Johnson and 
Joseph Warton, SCRev, 4, 1, 1987, 24-42. Johnson and Warton begin their literary relationship in 
mutual admiration. By the time Johnson published Lives, the two had gone their separate ways: 
Johnson cherishing the traditional in literature and Warton supporting the avant-garde. Robert 
Potter uses these differences to write a fanciful conversation between the two. L.M.M. 


Henry Mackenzie 


89-1631. Ware, Elaine. Charitable Actions Reevaluated in the Novels of Henry Mackenzie, SSL, 22, 
1987, 132-41. No mere follower of sentimental fashion, Mackenzie examines with increasing 
sombre maturity the often unfortunate physical and psychological effectsw of false and true 
charity on the poor, whose only refuge is integrity and pride. J.H.A. 


James Messink 


89-1632. Chesley, Brent. Correcting Errors Concerning Messink's THE CHOICE OF 
HARLEQUIN (1781), RECTR, 3, 2, 1988, 53-57. The first performance was 26 Dec. 1781; the 
exotic procession ends the piece [full list of allegorical and other characters]. P.K. 


Thomas Otway 


89-1633. Munns, Jessica. "Plain as the light in the Cowcumber": A Note on the Conspiracy in 
Thomas Otway's VENICE PRESERV'D, MP, 85, 1, 1987, 54-56. Although Tories had reason to 
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welcome Otway's tragedy, its central themes complicate the political implications, particularly . 
because the conspiracy which united the Whigs could not be dismissed as merely a figment of their 
imagination. T.A.S. 


Edward Phillips 


89-1634. Milhous, Judith and Robert D. Hume. Edward Phillips and the Authorship of 

MARFORIO (1736), ELN, 26, 1, 1988, 22-5. Identified in Covent Garden records as "Mr. 
Phillips", the author of the lost after-piece must be Edward who wrote at least five after-pieces 
1730-36 including The Stage-Mutineers (1733), a topical farce. P.K. 


Alexander Pope 


89-1635. Scodel, Joshua K. "Your Distance Keep": Pope's Epitaphic Stance, ELH, 55, 3, 1988, 
615-41. Pope's epitaphs upon himself both fight the misrepresentations of others and distiguish 
him from his literary forebears such as Cowley and Prior. Pope's expressed desire for anonymity 
in death (an unmarked grave) can not be reconciled with his desire for poetic fame. (See his “Ode 
on Solitude," written when a boy but revised as an adult.) Two aspects of the self are central to 
Pope's self-definition in his epitaphs: the satirist and the “poor Poet." LS.P. 


89-1636. Tierney, Thomas P. and Douglas H. White. 4n ESSAY ON MAN and the Tradition of 
Satires on Mankind, MP, 85, 1, 1987, 27-A1. The philosohical aspects of Pope's Essay have been 
generally overestimated; its real value comes from the wit in which it excels other such satires 
partly because it succeeds in ridiculing pretensions of human beings without denigrating the 
system to which they belong. T.A.S. 


Laurence Sterne 


89-1637. Erickson, Robert A. “Tis Tris — something": Fatherhood and Naming in DON 
QUIXOTE and TRISTRAM SHANDY, PCP, 21, 1-2, 1986, 54-59. As Sterne and Cervantes 
employ the conceit of the author as father, both evoke the primitive anxiety that the father has no 
control over the formation and development of the child. Don Quixote and Walter Shandy also 
encounter the problems of literary fatherhood, and the theme forms the basis of a network of 
parallels and anti-parallels between the two novels. R.E. 


89-1638. Frank, Judith. “A Man Who Laughs Is Never Dangerous”: Character and Class in 
Sternes A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, ELH, 56, 1, 1989, 97-124. A chief concern of 
sentimentalism is character determination, and this is important to the establishment of class 
difference. Character fixation occurs through corporeal testimony; subversiveness by the lower 
classes is stultified by physical violence. The gentleman, by choosing to inhabit the position of his 
social inferiors, avoids a similar stabilization of himself. Parody, especially self-parody, is 
essential to sentimentalism, and Yorick exemplifies this. J.S.P. 


Jonathan Swift 


89-1639. Thomas, Noel. Jonathan Swift and Günter Grass: A Comparison, BJRL, 70, 1, 1988, 81- 
96. Comparison of Gulliver's Travels with The She-Rat and The Tin Drum reveals the authors’ 
satiric use of talking animals, altered scale, and certain kinds of irony. M.S. 


89-1640. Tinkler, John F. The Splitting of Humanism: Bentley, Swift, andthe English Battle of the 
Books, JHI, 49, 3, 1988, 453-472. Swift, the man of letters, and Bentley, the scholar, belong to 
different discourses. What is interesting about their debate is the extent to which they failed to 
engage each other. Bentley ignored the literary debate between ancients and moderns, and Swift 
ridiculed and rejected Bentley’s scholarly enterprise. It should be noted that their contributions to 
the English Battle of the Books are more comprehensible in the context of this splitting of 
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humanist scholarship and humanist literature into separate literary genres than in the context of 
the commonplace debate between ancients and moderns. G.A.C. 


George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham 


89-1641. Aercke, Kristiaan P. An Orange Stuff'd with Cloves: Bayesian Baroque Rehearsed, ELN, 
25, 4, 1988, 33-45. Both the theory and the dramatic techniques of Bayes are Baroque. Smith and 
Johnson, using old-fashioned Renaissance theory, are baffled and offended by his “creative 
imitation” bringing unity from disharmony, his privileging of speech-acts, and his explanations of 
illusions. P.K. 


Horace Walpole 


: 89-1642. Dole, Carol M. Three Tyrants in THE CASTLE OF OTRANTO, ELN, 26, 1, 1988, 26- 
35. Although the immediate “tyrant” underlying Manfred must be George III, who had recently 
dismissed Henry Conway, Walpole's cousin, the literary model is Leontes and the historical, 
Henry VIII. P.K. 


John Wesley 


89-1643. Baker, Frank. John Wesley's Publishing Apprenticeship, BJRL, 70, 1, 1988, 71-80. 
Between 1725-35, Wesley assisted his father Samuel with the Dissertationes in Librum Jobi, doing 
research, making Latin translations, and collating mss. John also dealt with publishers and 
engravers, helped write a Proposal, and secured subscribers. Though the Dissertationes failed 
commercially, its preparation introduced John to religious scholarship and publishing. M.S. 


William Wycherley 


89-1644. Morrow, Laura. Phenomenological Psychology and Comic Form in THE PLAIN 
DEALER, RECTR, 3, 2, 1988, 1-10. While mocking social deception, Wycherley also satirizes 
Manly's Platonic desire for ideal virtue and his belief that he can recognize it. Manly adopts a new 
(Hobbist) phenomenology, but his reward, Fidelia, is “obviously fictive.” P.K. 


BRITAIN VII. ROMANTIC 
Jane Austen 


89-1645. Erickson, Joyce Quiring. Public and Private in Jane Austen's Novels, MQ, 25, 2, 1984, 
210-19. The universality of Austen’s works lies in the revelation of tensions or opposites which 
become reconciled. Two such opposites are public and private lives. Revealing much about social 
and individual behavior and morality, they are best illustrated in the drawing room which for 
Austen represents a microcosm of the entire world. C.E.B. 


William Blake 


89-1646. Borkowska, Ewa. Iconography and Iconology: A Study of William Blake's Illuminated 
` Poetry, KN, 33, 2, 1986, 165-7. The interaction of poetic and pictorial elements in Blake’s works 
can be analyzed using the three strata that the 20th-century art historian and critic Erwin 
Panofsky proposed for the interpretation of any picture or design. The first or pre-iconographical 
level is seen in the sharply delineated floral and animal motifs and graphic depictions of 
mythological and hero-like figures in Blake's poems. In the next step — iconographic description 
— the cognitive perception of objects and an analysis of the presence of the sublime connect the 
artistic motifs with themes and concepts to give a single visualized image. Finally, on the 
iconological level symbolic interpretations of words implement the discovery of the poet's 
ultimate intent. H.Z. 


89-1647. Villalobos, John C. A Possible Source for William Blake's “The Great Code of Art”, 
ELN, 26, 1, 1988, 36-40. In an afterthought, prefacing his new translation of Isaiah (1779), Lowth 
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calls Aristotle's Poetics "the great Code of Criticism." Blake's apparent allusion privileges the 
Bible above other ancient texts, and art above criticism. P.K. 


Robert Burns 


89-1648. De-vou, Yang. On Marshak's Russian Translation of Robert Burns, SSL, 22, 1987, 10-29. 
Marshak's translations, published from 1924 onwards, are highly readable, expressive, 
rhythmical and melodious, and very Russian sounding; but they are extremely free, often for no 
discernible reason. The translations by Victor Fedotov, published in 1963, are more 
accurate. J.H.A. 


89-1649. McKenna, Steven R. Spontaneity and the Strategy of Transcendence in Burns's 
Kilmarnock Verse-Epistles, SSL, 22, 1987, 78-90. In his verse epistles Burns moves with varying 
success between the local and the universal, usually by means of the spontaneity formula as a 
transitional device. The transcendence theme is central, and Burns is concerned with the 
relationships between art, the artist, and society. J.H.A. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


89-1650. Mudge, Bradford. The Politics of Autobiography in the BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA, 
SCRev, 3, 1, 1986, 27-45. Catherine Wallace and Kathleen Wheeler portray Coleridge as a 
"master of imagination," but ignore his philosophy. By approaching Biographia Literaria 
autobiographically, one sees the piece as Coleridge's own story of his dislike of criticism, his 
setting forth of his own principles, and his presenting these principles by using his contemporary 
Wordsworth. L.M.M. 


89-1651. Nabholtz, John R. The Text of Coleridge's ESSAYS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
GENIAL CRITICISM, MP, 85, 2, 1987, 187-92. Although this critical work, which Coleridge 
thought to be lost, was reprinted after his death, of the two versions the first (by T. Brokenhurst) 
was mishandled, especially a key passage in which footnotes and quotations are garbled. 
Unfortunately, the next edition (a much more accurate transcription by Joseph Cottle) continues 
the mishandling of that passage, and later editions never succeeded in remedying the 
situation. TAS 


George Gordon, Lord Byron 


89-1652. Macdonald, D.L. Orientalism and Eroticism in Byron and Merrill, PCP, 21, 1-2, 1986, 60- 
64. The textual apparatus of Merril’s 1976 "Yannina" demonstrates the claim that to Western 
poets the Orient is largely a “textual universe." But by the time of Byron's visit, the Orient was 
already established as a locus of sexual desire because of its literary associations with sexual 
freedom, warm climate, and exoticism. RE 


Gilbert Stuart Newton 


89-1653. Simpson, Roger. Newton's Merlin Located, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 313. Since publication of 
“Merlin: Wizard or Bird?" in N&Q (1984, 479-80) an engraving has been found of the Newton 
painting that inspired Alaric Watts's poem “The Lady and Merlin." The engraving shows a lady 
with a falcon on her wrist. Accompanying it is a poem by James N. Barker, titled “The Lady and 
the Merlin." Thus the original conclusion, that Newton had painted a falcon, is proved correct. 
There is no Arthurian reference. J.S.P. 


Sir Walter Scott 


89-1654. D'Arcy, Julian and Kirsten Wolf, Sir Walter Scott and EYRBYGGJA SAGA, SSL, 22, 
1987, 30-43. Given the limitations of early 19th-century Old Norse scholarship, Scott's 
abbreviated translation of Eyrbyggia Saga (1814) is admirable, and it is accompanied by valuable 
critical insights; but it includes often grossly careless errors and damaging omissions. Scott's 
prose style is inappropriately Latinate, and he does not often suggest the characteristics of Old 
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Norse poetry. There is no evidence to support the suggestion that his work on this saga led to the 
resumption of Waverley. J.H.A. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 


89-1655. Baker, John Jay. Myth, Subjectivity, and the Problem of Historical Time in Shelley's 
LINES WRITTEN AMONG THE EUGANEAN HILLS, ELH, 56, 1, 1989, 149-72. This poem 
brings together a number of literary conventions, some old, some new, and descends from the 
i8th-century poem of landscape description (the sublime) and the poem of meditation. But the 
landscape in this poem contains cities and places whose past and present differ markedly. The 
poem's speaker is aware of this difference, and the awareness is important. Because Shelley's 
attitude toward the past is divided, his “vision and voice” are inconsistent. He is willing to 
renounce the past in hope of a better future. LS. 


William Wordsworth 


89-1656. Beard, Margot. The Interrelationship Between Literature and Politics: Towards a Study 
of Wordsworth's Poetry of the 1790s, ESA, 31, 2, 1988, 91-106. Wordsworth's poetry shows his 
concern over poverty and other controversial social problems of the 1790s, but his later works 
show him distancing himself from their reality. E.E.W. 


89-1657. Friedman, Geraldine. History in the Background of Wordsworth's BLIND BEGGAR, 
ELH, 56, 1, 1989, 125-48. Words have limitations, and the story of the Beggar's life becomes his 
epitaph. History keeps the speaker from burial within his text. “Challenging any spectacular or 
referential reading, history both threatens and opens a space for autobiography by keeping it 
from coinciding with itself." J.S.P. 


Poetry 


89-1658. Fischer, Michael. Accepting the Romantics as Philosophers, P&L, 12, 2, 1988, 179-89. 
The Romantics are most interested in what Kantian skepticism denies, knowledge of things in 
themselves. “Tintern Abbey," taking an animistic view shows the world as alive and intelligible. It 
accepts the world as being not known, but its animism helps to inform its skepticism. 
Romanticism stuns us into inner change while taking the risk of rejection. The reader is called 
upon in Romantic poetry to exert himself in thought and in action. R.E.W. 


89-1659, Rajan, Tilottama. The Supplement of Reading, NLH, 17, 3, 1986, 573-94, Romantic 
fragments like Coleridge's Christabel, Keats's Hyperion, and Blake's Prophecies require a 
reader's participation in actualizing them. Texts like Coleridge's Biographia must be completed in 
the reader's mind. Shelley located meaning in the reading process rather than in the text. 
Wordsworth’s Prelude is not an autonomous formal unit, but traces ofa text to be coproduced by 
a reader. The Romantics required heuristic, rather than hermeneutic readings. R.R. 


BRITAIN IX. VICTORIAN 
Matthew Arnold 


89-1660. Stone, Donald D. Arnold, Nietzche, and the "Revaluation of Values", NCF, 43, 3, 1988, 
289-318. Strong affinities exist between these two critics of cultural philistinism: they share values, 
habits of mind, and an iconoclastic impudence of tone. We see these affinities especially in their 
approaches to education, to Greek culture, to religion, and to Goethe's ideal of creative 
individualism. J.J.B. 


89-1661. Svensson, Lars-Hakan. A Note on DOVER BEACH, Il. 21-23, ELN, 25, 4, 1988, 46-53. 
The “bright girdle” derives from classical astronomers (the zodiac) and poets (ocean). ICT AES 
86-1003.] P.K. 


89-1662. Wright, Laurence. The Whisky Priest in the Academy: Arnold, Newman and the Teaching 
of Literature, ESA, 31, 2, 1988, 69-78. Arnold's Victorian insistence that literature be used to 
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transform human character and inculcate morals led to the profession of teaching literature, but 
also produced the “whisky priest" who uses the university to indoctrinate students with his 
religious and political misconceptions. Newman, on the other hand, insisted that the university 
hold free and open discussions, and that its purpose be intellectual, not moral. E.E.W. 


Emily Bronté 


89-1663. Farrell, John P. Reading the Text of Community in WUTHERING HEIGHTS, ELH, 56, 
1, 1989, 173-208. In this book Bronté leads a search for community by matching the identity of the 
reader with the book's social identity. This is shown by such things as the fitting together of frame 
and main stories, plot movement, pairing and separating of characters, Lockwood's dreams, the 
book's ending, and the commentary of narrators and readers of the novel. The work seeks to 
understand what community is and link it to the idea of community dominant in Victorian 
imagining. J.S.P. 


89-1664. Popkin, Michael. WUTHERING HEIGHTS and its "Spirit," LFQ, 15, 2, 1987, 116-22. 
Bufuel’s adaptation of Emily Bronté’s Wuthering Heights is connected with Jean Cocteau's 
adaptation of Beauty and the Beast. Both films use the archetype of "the duality of existence" — 
the artificial dichotomy between animal and mind. Unlike Cocteau and Bronté, Buñuel does not 
reconcile the dichotomy. A.Mc. 


89-1665. Weissman, Judith. “Like a Mad Dog”: The Radical Romanticism of WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS, MQ, 19, 4, 1978, 383-97. Romanticism is re-defined by Bronté's portrayal of a human 
nature comprised of both pagan and Christian qualities yet uncontrolled by Christian morality or 
reason. Instincts are positive and necessary and should not be given up for civilization. C.E.B. 


Thomas Carlyle 


89-1666. Beirnard, Charles A. Rebelling From the Right Side: Thomas Carlyle's Struggle Against 
the Dominant Nineteenth-Century Rhetoric, SSL, 22, 1987, 142-56. Carlyle’s defence of Sartor 
Resartus against stylistic strictures by John Sterling and Emerson shows that work's undermining 
of the rational linguistic stability and purity advocated by Johnson and Hugh Blair. His style is 
based on spontaneous speech, sincere and inspired. By using figurative language and a 
sympathetic Editor figure, he enlists the reader's cooperation in discerning the Divine Idea. His 
linguistic experiments anticipate today's arguments about Grammar B. J.H.A. 


89-1667. Tarr, Rodger L. "Let us burn our ships": Carlyle, Sarah Austin, and House- Hunting in 
London, SSL, 22, 1987, 91-4. [Prints letter in the Rodger L. Tarr Carlisle Collection from Carlyle 
to Sarah Austin, 20 March 1834, concerning his impending move to London.)  - J.H.A. 


Charles Darwin 


89-1668. Airaudi, Jesse T. A Slumber Sealed: Science and Idealism in Darwin's 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY, SCRev, 2, 2, 1985, 38-48. Darwin's Autobiography dwells on alienation 
and escape from society. He collects all sorts of natural objects and animal/insect life. His delving 
deeply into science leads him to see its minute parts. He is a typical Victorian, digging up problems 
which continue to confound moderns. L.M.M. 


Charles Dickens 


89-1669. Benoit, Raymond. BLEAK HOUSE and BARTLEBY, THE SCRIVENER, SSF, 21,3, 
1984, 272-3. Dickens's novel was serialized in Harper's from April 1852 to October 1853. Melville 
subscribed to this monthly magazine at that time. In the 39th chapter the "respectable" attorney 
is introduced whose office faced a "dead wall." Richard Carstone, in despair, enters and stands as 
motionless and forlorn as Bartleby. Like him, he eventually wastes away. Dickens's Bleak House 
might well have inspired Melville's story. R.R. 


89-1670. Chaudhuri, Brahma. Dickens and the Women of England at Strafford House, ELN, 25, 4, 
1988, 54-60. Although still convinced that social reforms in England should come first, Dickens 
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made no public response to published indignation over his Mrs. Jellyby; he did however reduce 
her role in sections of Bleak House published after December 1852. P.K. 


George Eliot 


89-1671. Alley, Henry. The Subterranean Intellectual of MIDDLEMARCH, MQ, 20, 4, 1979, 
347-61. Excepting Casaubon, the intellectuals of minor or limited studies — Brooke, Lydgate, 
Farebrother, and Mrs. Garth — become part of the growing good, moving from failure to 
fulfillment. C.E.B. 


89-1672. Brody, Selma B. Physics in MIDDLEMARCH: Gas Molecules and Ethereal Atoms, MP, 
85, 1, 1987, 42-53. Having a physicist join her circle just before Eliot began Middlemarch 
apparently led her to expand her scientific analogies. Contemporary theories of physics often 
serve as metaphors for many of the social interactions in the novel, especially the kinetic theory of 
gases which supplied her with an ingenious model of society. TAS 


89-1673. Collins, K.K. Reading George Eliot Reading Lewes's Obituaries, MP, 85, 2, 1987, 153-69. 
Eliot's negative reactions to published obituaries of G.H. Lewes, however different they were in 
quality and attitude, reflect her general disapproval of biographies, her impossible expectations 
for honoring her mate, and the state of her health. In her novels the nearest equivalent of self- 
knowledge is found to be “sympathy in understanding." T.A.S. 


89-1674. Jeffers, Thomas L. Myth and Morals in THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, MQ, 20, 4, 1979, 
332-46. Eliot returns to an Edenic childhood to recover worthy and idealistic qualities needed to 
carry forward into successful and responsible adulthood. C.E.B. 


Elizabeth Gaskell 


89-1675. Morgan, Susan. Gaskell's Heroines and the Power of Time, PCP, 18, 1-2, 1983, 43-51. 
Critical appreciations of Gaskell suffer from gender-bias which states that women novelists 
describe rather than invent worlds, but her novels suggest that the values of women are a powerful 
force in the creation of reality. Gaskell offers an alternative to the heroic ideal, a character who is 
not aggressive, but exhibits kindness, mercy, and love, defined not as particularly feminine, but as 
androgynous values. She suggests that as long as human progress is measured in terms of 
economic and political history there will be no sign of progress because the values behind that 
kind of measuring deny the best of the human spirit. R.E. 


89-1676. Reddy, Maureen T. Female Sexuality in THE POOR CLARE: The Demon in the House, 
SSF, 21, 3, 1984, 259-65. Female sexuality was considered demonic and in need of repression for 
the sake of society. Gaskell's novel tells of three generations of beautiful women who had to be 
punished for their physical attractiveness. One way of expiating was to join a nunnery, as Bridget 
does the order of the Poor Clares. Ostracism or death (e.g., Mary's suicide by drowning) was 
considered a suitable form of punishment for not sustaining the roles of sexless angels. Feminist 
critics claim that Victorian social constraints contributed to the development of the Gothic 
genre. R.R. 


Thomas Hardy 


89-1677. Siemens, Lloyd. A Poet "Born out of Due Time”: Hardy's Respectability, WascanaR, 22, 
2, 1987, 16-26. Having alienated the pulpit and press with Tess of the d'Urbervilles (1891) and Jude 
the Obscure (1896), Hardy deliberately turned away from the novel to write poetry which also 
faced adverse criticism, notably that it was consumed by “philosophical bleakness” and was “‘a- 
poetic." World War I changed this critical view, as Hardy's poems were praised for their 
"philosophical integrity” and for possessing the “natural rhetoric" of the speaking voice. Recent 
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assessments of Hardy’s poetry praise its “reasonableness” and identify its seminal influence on 
20th-century poetry. D.W.A. 


W.H. Hudson 


89-1678. Morton, Peter. Tracing a Theme in W.H. Hudson's ACR YSTAL AGE, ELN, 25, 4, 1988, 
61-65. Benjamin Kidd's articles in Longman's Magazine (1885) gave Hudson ideas about bees and 
their sexuality and about human implications. P.K. 


M.R. James 


89-1679. Mason, Michael. On Not Letting Them Lie: Moral Significance in the Ghost Stories of 
M.R. James, SSF, 19, 3, 1982, 253-60. Montague Rhodes James (1862-1936) wrote ghost stories 
for 40 years. As Provost of Eton, he understood the uses of the cautionary tale in inducing good 
behavior. Ás antiquary and ms. editor, he was able to invent plausible documents for introducing 
appartitions. Many of his protagonists are university dons like himself which justified the 
frequent use of Latin for dismissing or invoking ghosts. The ghosts in his own stories are always 
punitive, acting like scavengers who rid the world of evildoers and serving warnings to behave 
morally. : R.R. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 


89-1680. MacSween, RI G.M. Hopkins: The Hidden Poet, AnR, 71-72, 1987-88, 25-31. 
Unpublished in his own time, Hopkins is now gaining a well-deserved reputation. He was in 
advance of his contemporaries, and while their reputations are declining, his vérse does not age. 
Hopkins may end up the most influential poet of his time. C.E.F. 


89-1681. Molloy, Shaun. The Ardour of Gerard Manley Hopkins, KN, 33, 2, 1986, 149-53. 
Hopkins's letters demonstrate that the priest and poet possessed spiritual intransigence and a 
sensitivity to the needs of the congregations he served in the industrial cities and slums in northern 
England. His poems express his deep belief in the Incarnation of Christ and his perception of the 
manifold beauty in creation. His strenuousness of spirit, which is seen especially in his selection of 
verbs, displays his scrupulousness to find the exact “pitch” (like timbre in music) for each of his 
images and metaphors. H.Z. 


John Ruskin 


89-1682. Austin, Linda M. Labor, Money, and the Currency of Words in FORS CLAVIGERA, 
ELH, 56, 1, 1989, 209-27. Although Ruskin earlier had but a slight knowledge of current 
economic thinking, by the 1870s, when he was writing Fors, he had come to grasp some of the 
thoughts of Malthus and Ricardo and contemporary thinking "about currency as promise." Fors 
functioned like money and simultaneously concerned it. It translated the fears of Smith and 
Malthus about under-consumption to the field of publishing. J.S.P, 


Alfred Lord Tennyson 


89-1683. Watson, Jeanie. Tennyson's THE PRINCESS: The Ideal of ‘Like in Difference’, SCRev, 
4, 1, 1987, 63-81. Theme, character, style, structure and tone reveal Tennyson’s belief that 
androgyny is ideal. Many obstacles thwart Princess Ida and the Prince as they seek the ideal. In 
the closing lines of the poem, Tennyson notes that man and woman alike must fight for the full 
potential of women to be realized. L.M.M. 


Anthony Trollope 


89-1684. Eastwood, David R. Romantic Elements and Aesthetic Distance in Trollope's Fiction, 
SSF, 18, 4, 1981, 395-405. Characters labelled "romantic" by Trollope are idealistic or mystical. 
They are depicted as inspired by the reading of Shakespeare, Scott, or Byron. He distances himself 
from what he considers adolescent expectations by deflating them in his own fictions. His 
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narrators remind readers that the events are neither grand nor heroic. His Autobiography recounts 
a youth spent in fantasy from which he had forcibly to distance himself. He advised authors in 
many letters to objectify an implied author in their fictions, to abjure the “I.” In the 14 stories 
where he did use participant narrators, he used various devices to discourage identification.R.R. 


89-1685. Hertz, Bertha Keveson. Trollope's Racial Bias against Disraeli, MQ, 22, 4, 1981, 374-91. 
Trollope believed that people were to adhere to their "proper places"; those who did not should 
be punished and banished. This belief as well as his prejudice against Jews can be noted especially 
in his later works. C.E.B. 


Oscar Wilde 


89-1686. Heath, Apryl L.D. An Unnoticed Allusion to Matthew Arnold in THE PICTURE OF 
DORIAN GRAY, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 332. Arnold's figure of an inn in his essay "Wordsworth" 
(1879) is picked up by Wilde and reversed. In Arnold the inn stands for art and the senses; home is 
the moral life. Arnold is attacking the Art for Art’s Sake movement; Wilde is defending it.J.S. P. 


89-1687. Lick, Glen E. “Anything But a Misprint": Comments on an Oscar Wilde Typescript, 
SCRev, 3, 1, 1986, 46-54. The manuscript in the Lewis Collection is an actual revision of An Ideal 
Husband. In comparing the rehearsal script Wilde worked from to produce the published script, 
the researcher finds Wilde seeking to incorporate the ad lib sections from rehearsals, to replace 
less specific dialogue, and to produce more disciplined characters. Such changes occur because 
Wilde's creative personality had been quelled by his imprisonment. ` L.M.M. 


89-1688. Willoughby, Guy. The Marvellous Rose: Christ and the Meaning of Art in THE 
NIGHTINGALE AND THE ROSE, ESA, 31, 2, 1988, 107-17. Mirroring life in a form removed 
from reality and dealing with modern problems in an ideal rather than imitative mode, Wilde's 
allegory unites Jesus and the artist to formulate a model personality that incorporates ethics with 
aesthetics. E.E.W. 


BRITAIN X. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Lionel Abel 


89-1689. Ziomek, Henryk. A New View in Renaissance and Baroque Drama, KN, 33, 2, 1986, 137- 
47. When Abel examined the comic and tragic import in the philosophic plays of Shakespeare and 
Calderón de la Barca to form his metatheatrical theory, he generated critical discussion and a re- 
examination of Spanish Golden Age drama. Adding metatheater as a fifth dramatic genre, he 
claimed that Shakespeare initiated it in Hamlet but that Calderón surpassed him because of his 
theological knowledge and acquaintance with Cervantes and Tirso de Molina, whose works 
contain metafictional elements. In contrast to authentic tragedy which draws on a stronger sense 
of reality and belief in fate, metatheater reflects a sense of the world as a projection of the 
playwright's imagination and presents characters who improvise while rising above their 
situations. Thus, when a protagonist in a metaplay is guided by his imagination, assumes his 
consciousness, and sets in action another set of circumstances to avert an expected outcome, he 
usurps the role of the playwright and becomes a ““metagonist.” While some critics reject Abel’s 
notion of role-playing in the comedia, his dramatic concept has been aptly applied, especially to 
many of the Spanish dramas of honor. . HA. 


Brian Aldiss 


89-1690. Terrel, Denise. Au Coeur du labyrinthe: Le Phager dans la trilogie de HELLICONIA de 
Brian Aldiss [ At the Labyrinth's Heart: The Phager in Brian Aldiss’s HELLICONIA Trilogy], 
EA, 41, 3, 1988, 307-17. The mythological Phagers swell into mythically grand devourers and 
back into captives of human settlers on Helliconia according to the seasons. Reflecting human 
bestiality and domination, these devouring forces are based on religious concepts in early 
Hinduism and Taoism. The Phager or id in human beings is imprisoned both by excess of reason 
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and of instinct. The rituals of Helliconia point both vertically and horizontally to the 
cosmic voyages of religious faiths while showing the possible failure of reason. (In French)R.E.W. 


J.G. Ballard 


89-1691. Menegaldo, Gilles. De la dystopie à l'impossible utopie, eu des avatars de la Science- 
Fiction chez J.G. Ballard [From Dystopia to the Impossible Utopia, or some Transformations 
of the Science Fiction in J.G. Ballard], EA, 41, 3, 1988, 291-306. In Chronopolis and The Ultimate 
City Ballard presents two models of society: extrpolating overpopulation and the demultiplying 
of human activities which leads to regimentation. Breaking with a society marked by entropy, the 
hero returns to an earlier order. Both texts show the interaction of different kingdoms: vegetable, 
animal, mineral, and technological. The Ultimate City has explicit parallels with The Tempest 
whose world, despite conflicts, has coherence and sense. (In French) R.E.W. 


J.M. Barrie 


89-1692. Jack, R.D.S. Barrie as Journeyman-Dramatist: A Study of WALKER LONDON, SSL, 
22, 1987, 60-77. Walker London (1892), Barrie's first full-length play, starred actor-manager 
James Lawrence Toole who taught the author much stagecraft. The notebooks show a four-year 
gestation period, and a study of the first draft and subsequent versions reveals that Barrie 
sharpened the effect and increased the credibility before the first performance. Later revision 
resulted in a clearer overall form, greater symbolic application, and the addition of popular 
elements. J.H.A. 


H.E. Bates 


89-1693. Baldwin, Dean R. Atmosphere in the Stories of H.E. Bates, SSF, 21, 3, 1984, 215-22. 
Bates has produced 17 volumes containing nearly 200 stories. These are Chekhovian in being 
based on nuance and suggestion, rather than on plot. He draws lower-class characters interacting 
with one another and with their natural environment. He achieves moods of idealized 
romanticism or of starkest naturalism through his masterly evocation of atmosphere. R.R. 


Robert Bolt 


89-1694. McInerney, John. THE MISSION and Robert Bolt's Drama of Revolution, LFQ, 15, 2, 
1987, 70-77. “The script of The Mission echoes [Robert] Bott's other works... . as it traces the way 
realists and romantics respond to revolutionary upheaval." Bolt uses the past to comment on the 
present and balances the forces of history with the individual's will. Bolt identifies most with 
romantic individualists. A.Mc. 


Edward Bond 


89-1697. Castillo, Debra A. Dehumanized in Inhuman: Doubles in Edward Bond, SCRev, 3, 1, 
1986, 78-89, Bond presents his characters by using animals in fable. He juxtaposes man's 
humanness by his dehumanness to create man's condition in society. Man must re-identify 
himself. The accomplishment of the re-identification must be done rationally to create a socialistic 
society that is democratic. L.M.M. 


Elizabeth Bowen 


89-1698. Ashworth, Anne. “But Why Was She Called Portia?": Judgment and Feeling in Bowen's 
THE DEATH OF THE HEART, Crit, 28, 3, 1987, 159-66. Ironic judgments are made through 
juxtaposing the troublesome orphaned teenager Portia Quayne with her well-to-do brother, his 
unsympathetic wife, and the writer St. Quentin Miller. Portia's ‘exile’ results from her father's 
good intentions and produces mutually misguided assessments of adults and child. Childish 
innocence can be monstrous, but it exposes a compromised adult world functioning on self- 
interest and a heartless support of what is right (legalistic) rather than what is good (loving). 
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Finally, Bowen's Portia discovers an integrity that challenges adults with a test like that set by 
Shakespeare's Portia. P.S. 


John Brunner 


89-1699. Auffret-Boucé, Helene. STAND ON ZANZIBAR: Ou l'art du gerbage [Stand on 
Zanzibar: or the Art of Piling Up], EA, 41, 3, 1988, 345-54. Using a mosaic of texts, Stand on 
Zanzibar practices piling up information. With distance and time annihilated in the 21st century, 
each person becomes a TV projection, an Everywhere in an egocentric universe. Narrative turns 
upon itself as time is telescoped. Deliberate confusion of information is induced by parasitic 
narratives, unusual syntax, and strained meanings which give a new density to narration. R.E.W. 


Angela Carter 


89-1700. Goldsworthy, Kerryn. Angela Carter. Interviewed by Kerry Goldsworthy, Meanjin, 44, 1, 
1985, 4-13. The mannerist solipsism of modern literature awaits new forms to represent actual 
Die Christina Stead's political fiction provides one direction. Art is not distinct from work; 
writing for money produces variety and participates in recasting language to incorporate 
everyone excluded from WASP-male literature. Carter exposes the latent sexual violence of 
traditional stories and the fatuous idea of the Muse as “magic Other." She enjoys travel along 
with the picaresque and a medievalist love of cities (Walter Benjamin and Baudelaire are 
favourites), but approves Barbara Hanrahan's unassuming connection to place over strident 
inventions of national identity.] P.S. 


Arthur C. Clarke 


89-1701. Geizet, Annette. 2001-2010: Les Odyssées de l'espace d'Arthur C. Clarke [2001-2010: 
The Space Odysseys of Arthur C. Clarke], EA, 41, 3, 1988, 328-34. David Bowman in 2001: A 
Space Odyssey, having taken an evolutionary leap, is unsure of his direction, *but he would think 
of something." In 2010: Odyssey Two, Bowman the human is united in spirit with Hal the 
computer. If humanity is programmed, the machine understands its programming and chooses. 
The experiment causes a symbiosis in which humanity may not arrive at a divine state but is free to 
choose its destiny. R.E.W. 


Joseph Conrad 


89-1702. Barza, Steven. Bonds of Empathy: The Widening Audience in LORD JIM, MQ, 25, 2, 
1984, 220-32. Through Marlowe, Conrad relies on the art of story-telling to explore both 
empathetic relationships among characters and the challenges faced by Marlowe's audience 
which by extension becomes Conrad's readers. C.E.B. 


89-1703. Clegg, Jerry S. Conrad's Reply to Kierkegaard, P&L, 12, 2, 1988, 280-9. Kurtz in Heart of 
Darkness is modeled upon Abraham, and the novel itself on Fear and Trembling with Marlow 
taking the viewpoint of Kierkegaard's Johannes de Silentio. Three answers of belief are given in 
Kierkegaard: the knight of faith, the unselfish lover, and the artist, represented by Kurtz, the 
"Intended," and Marlow. Marlow, the non-Christian seeking the light, keeps Kurtz's memory 
while rejecting the abandonment of rational ethics. Kurtz, like Abraham existing as light, goes on 
the pilgrimage of faith and experiences absurdity and horrible dread. At the end, Kurtz is the 
night of time itself, yet Marlow as a quester keeps his vow to preserve his hero's reputation. In 
telling his lie to the "Intended" to produce a saving illusion, Marlow does suspend the ethical but 
rejects religion for art, the tale of Kurtz's final moral victory, which glows amid the 
darkness. R.E.W. 


89-1704. Hobson, Robert W. and William S. Pfeiffer. Conrad’s First Story and the SAVOY: 
Typescript Revisions of THE IDIOTS, SSF, 18, 3, 1981, 267-72. Symons and Beardsley who 
edited the Savoy favored literary decadence. Conrad's “Idiots” was a melodramatic tale of a wife 
who bore four idiots, stabbed her husband, and drowned herself. Its diction was overblown, its 
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atmosphere was perverse and brooding. The very qualities which Wells urged the author to abjure 
— vagueness and mistiness — were those the decadents valued. The typescript shows some 
attempts to revise those asppects of which Wells had complained. After other magazines had 
rejected “The Idiots," Conrad sold it, reluctantly, to the Savoy October 1896. R.R. 


89-1705. Kramer, Dale. Conrad's Experiments with Language and Narrative in THE RETURN, 
SSF, 25, 1, 1988, 1-11. Conrad's unsuccessful experiment with social satire may have been 
prompted by his own recent marriage or by his encounter with James and subsequent attempt to 
emulate his mode of narration. After its admitted failure, Conrad never again assayed a London 
society setting. In telling the story of a husband who cannot understand either his wife's leaving 
him or her return his tone is so derogatory and the characters' sensibilities are so limited that their 
dilemma seems contemptible. The author had intended to depict the consequences of evading 
insight, but the restricted emotional range and impoverished vocabularies of the characters ` 
obscured that intention. R.R. 


89-1706. Meckier, Jerome. The Truth About Marlow, SSF, 19, 4, 1982, 373-9. The unidentified 
narrator allows Marlow, who does not speak until the seventh paragraph, to rectify the lie he told 
about Kurtz. His romantic illusions about colonialism are corrected by Marlow's version of the 
underside, the cannibalistic darkness at the heart of imperialism. The illusion that civilization 
brings light into underdeveloped areas is dispelled by Marlow's depiction of the funereal Trading 
offices, the blackness of the Congo, and the mortuarial gloom of the Intended's parlor. Thus, 
Marlow functions as an emissary of darkness. The vignettes about Western greed he relates are all 
true. His confession about his well-meant deception of Kurtz's Intended reinforces his credibility. 
He is correcting cultural lies, told collectively, as well as personal ones. R.R. 


89-1707. Sexton, Mark S. Kurtz’s Sketch in Oils: Its Significance to HEART OF DARKNESS, 
SSF, 24, 4, 1987, 387-92. Marlow describes a painting of a blindfolded woman holding a torch. 
Her offering an illumination to others which she herself cannot see parallels Marlow's lie to 
Kurtz's Intended. l R.R. 


T.S. Eliot 


89-1708. Barbour, Brian M. Poetic Form in JOURNEY OF THE MAGI, Rena, 40, 3, 1988, 189- 
203. “Journey of the Magi” has routinely been approached as a biographical signpost, for the 
poem is an expression of Eliot's spiritual journey and formal conversion. Little serious thought, 
however, has been directed to the poem's form. Its dramatic details and dramatic logic together 
point to the presence of St. Matthew who is the audience that gives the poem its greaest richness 
and deepest meaning. His search for background information about Jesus is the poem's occasion 
and speaker audience defining the full poetic significance. G.A.C. 


89-1709. Boyd, John D. The Paschal Action in Eliot's FOUR QUARTETS, Rena, 40, 3, 1988, 176- 
88. Four Quartets has for its main theme the redemption of time through a dedication to the 
Christian Incarnation. In its many structures the poem reflects the pattern of Christ's Paschal 
Action. The poem's unity owes much to its imitation of such action as an important rubric of the 
Christian imagination. G.A.C. 


89-1710. Childs, Donald J. Knowledge and Experience in THE LOVE SONG OF J. ALFRED 
PRUFROCK, ELH, 55, 3, 1988, 685-99. Although the influence of F.H. Bradley is fairly pervasive 
in Eltot's work, it does not appear in Prufrock. Nonetheless, this poem is closely connected with 
. Eliot’s work on Bradley, it influenced Eliot's understanding of him, and it affords a reading of 
Eliot's dissertation on Knowledge and the Objects of Experience in the Philosophy of F.H. Bradley 
(1916); similarly the dissertation offers a reading of the poem. In short, the dissertation 
reinterprets Prufrock (1913). So Bradley in a sense did influence the poem. J.S.P. 


89-1711. Cirillo de Cassia, Rita. T.S. Eliot e o modernismo, [ T.S. Eliot and Modernism], RLet, 28, 
1988, 95-101. Defining Eliots ‘difficulty’ helps us understand his ‘modernity.’ Usual explanations 
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of reconbined fractured elements of tradition can be extended by considering the nature and 
techniques of Cubism. A tentative line runs from French Cubism through Gertrude Stein and 
Pound to Eliot, whose verse shows the characteristically intellectual and anti-sentimental 
invention of alternative realities through collage, overlapping planes, and illogical 
discontinuities. (In Portuguese) P.S. 


89-1712. Freed, Lewis. Frank on Eliot in German, YER, 9, 1, 1987, 17-26. (rev.-art.: Armin Paul 
Frank, T.S. Eliot Criticism and Scholarship in German: A Descriptive Survey, 1923-1980, Ed. 
Erika Hulpke, Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1986. Frank's essay "German 
Responses to T.S. Eliot: À Brief History," which introduces the annotated guide, calls attention 
to excellent studies of German Eliot scholarship. Frank's own work on Eliot's literary criticism 
exploring the influence of Bradley on Eliot deserves special attention. N.B.M. 


89-1713. Gruszewska-Wojtas, Ludmila. Funkcjonowanie Struktur Przestrzennych w PIESNI 
MILOSNEJ J, ALFREDA PRUFROCKA T.S. Eliota [The Function of Spacial Structures in T.S. 
Eliot's THE LOVE SONG OF J. ALFRED PRUFROCK], KN, 33,2, 1986, 227-39. The world as 
presented in The Love Song, found in Prufrock and Other Observations, consists of three 
microcosms set along a vertical axis that represents a drawing room at the top, a street in the 
middle, and the sea below. The upper world of artificial feminine beauty possesses the 
characteristics of nobility and silence; the street represents reality, branded with ugliness, pride, 
and solitude. Metaphorically suggesting the arts, the sea space contains a world of beauty; created 
in an imagination, it is dynamic and limitless but at the same time fragile. Unable to establish 
contact with the women in the upper world, Prufrock escapes into the world of imagination and 
creates his own images of idealized sirens. (In Polish) H.Z. 


89-1714. Hazo, Samuel. Standpoint Eliot's; Outlook Mine, Rena, 40, 3, 1988, 204-23. Eliot had the 
whole of a poet's capacity to experience reality. His view of sensibility implied an absence of 
vacuums in a poet's style. His poems emanated from such a sensibility and gave the reader a sense 
that each word was being created from an evolving inner principle of form. G.A.C. 


89-1715. Kenner, Hugh. “Tradition” Revisited, Rena, 40, 3, 1988, 171-5. Mainly because of the 
Wilde debacle, literature was considered "unhealthy" and was under attack when Eliot wrote his 
“Tradition and the Individual Talent." His Waste Land, however, survived its occasion. With all 
its embedded quotations, The Waste Land had been written in a country where its author had 
come to realize that tradition had been reduced chiefly to isolated quotations. Accordingly, the 
last thing he did to the poem was to equip it with notes. G.A.C. 


89-1716. Kirk, Russell. Cats, Eliot, and the Dance of Life, Rena, 40, 3, 1988, 197-203. To read 
Havelock Ellis on the art of dancing is one way to understand better Cats. For as modern men and 
women forget the rhythms of the dance of life, Eliot held, modern culture slides towards 
dissolution. Eliot did what he could to redeem his time, and Cats “wakes some wits and 
consciences to old life-giving rhythms." G.A.C. 


89-1717. Malamud, Randy. Frankenstein's Monster: The Gothic Voice in THE WASTE LAND, 
ELN, 26, 1, 1988, 41-5. Eliot's narrator echoes the monster's alienation and despair, along with 
references to bones, cold, fragments — and hope. P.K. 


89-1718. McLeod, Stephen G. A Possible Source of the "Broken Jaw" Image in T.S. Eliot's THE 
HOLLOW MEN, YER, 9, 1, 1987, 31-33, 2, 1988, 69-71. The image has a possible 
anthropological origin in Frazer’s Bagandan kings in "Adonis, Attis, Osiris", The Golden Bough. 


89-1719. Perl, Jeffrey M. The Law of the Excluded Middle, Rena, 40, 3, 1988, 159-70. In his 
political criticism Eliot encouraged consensus. For him, the Right enshrined Catholic principles 
of ritual and hierarchy, the Left a reservoir of Christian emotion and a millenial, redemptive 
force. He found no contradiction between his life-long scepticism and his religious-political 
beliefs. His detachment had its origins in philosophy, in scepticism; but its justification was in 
politics. 
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89-1720. Rosenblum, Joseph. THE IMMORTAL: Jorge Luis Borges’ Rendition of T.S. Eliot's 
. THE WASTELAND, SSF, 18, 2, 1981, 183-6. Among the many allusions in Borges's story is a 
thread referring to Eliot's poem. The opening line is about a “Smyrna merchant" who “speaks 
demotic French," and is "unshaven," and resembles Tiresias in being old and vague in 
appearance. Eliot said in his footnotes that the figures of Tiresias and Eugenides merge. Borges 
assisted in that fusion. The setting, an “unreal city" which is doomed, is also similar. As if on a 
Hindustani wheel, all the places and people merge into each other, combining all contaries.R.R. 


89-1721. Samuelson, Scott. The Word as Sword: Power and Paradox in MURDER IN THE 
CATHEDRAL, L&B, 7, 7, 73-81. T.S. Eliot's play “dramatizes... Beckett's attempt to mitigate 
violence" by transferring it into a “verbal... reawakening of interpretive activity." The Knights, 
who live only for place and power, cynically simulate sensitivity and humility. Their works seek to 
“contradict action"; with Beckett, “action complements words.” Mirroring Christ, Beckett gives 
“not only his words," but his selfless life. In his “integrative world of paradox” where freedom 
comes from submission, his sword is the word. The doors of his cathedral must at whatever risk 
remain unclosed. Eliot himself sought to attain a reintegration through the “active interplay 
between faith and art." J.O.W. 


89-1722. Stewart, Max. The "Gou:A5:t pour la Vie Spirituelle”: T.S. Eliot's Anglican Profession 
and His View of Bishop Lancelot Andrewes, Y ER, 9, 2, 1988, 54-63. The religious experiences 
accompanying Eliot's ‘conversion’ are integral to the poet's creative processes. Likewise, his 
earlier appraisal of Andrewes and his style as well as the subsequent change in his attitude 

relates to the concerns of his poetry and poetics. . N.B.M. 


E.M. Forster 


89-1723. Doloff, Steven. A Note on E.M. Forster's Use of Names in His Early Fiction, ELN, 26, 1, 
1988, 46-7. Forster uses Latin homophones like Eustace (ustus, "inflamed"), and Lucas (lucus, 
"sacred grove"). P.K. 


89-1724. Harrison, Bernard. Forster and Moore, P&L, 12, 1, 1988, 1-26. Moore's effect upon 
Forster came indirectly through contemporaries rather than directly. Principia Ethica, querying 
what natural properties confer value and how much, makes morality into a state of mind in a 
timeless consciousness. Experience, however, disputes this view. Where Angels Fear to Tread 
resists dichotomizing Monteriane and Sawston as good and bad. Caroline Abbot's unsentimental 
acceptance of the reality of the faithless yet paternally caring Gino Carella and his child points to 
the novel's moral center. Philip Herriton progressing through friendship with Gino breaks 
through his own outer defenses and becomes more physical and not simply mental. His is a 
further development of a moral relativism based on closeness of relationships. R.E.W. 


89-1724. Malek James S. Salvation in Forster's DR. WOLLACOTT, SSF, 18, 3, 1981, 319-20. 
The protagonist, Clesant, has been told by his doctor that any exertion would be life-threatening. 
Rather than following his advice, the sickly youth prefers sudden death in a burst of joy to a 
lingering invalid existence. The story has been misunderstood because the events occur in 
Clesant's imagination with a fantasy companion. R.R. 


Roy Fisher 


89-1725. Barry, Peter. Fugitive From All Exegesis: Reading Roy Fisher's A FURNACE, DQR, 18, 
1, 1988, 1-19. Fisher moved from a small-press audience to a larger one when in 1955-1980 Oxford 
University Press published his Poems. A Furnace published by Oxford UP in 1986 continued the 
prominence he had gained. Difficulties in his poetry have been explained before so here the task is 
one that involves compromises in exploring the poem's seven parts and its Introit: 12 November 
1958. ‘A Furnace is the latest phase of a poetic enterprise which began with City and which has as 
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its over-riding concern the investigation of interlocked socio-political and psychological 
processes.” M.T.H. 


Ford Madox Ford 


89-1726. Thornton, Bruce. Pastoral or Georgic? Ford Madox Ford's THE LAST POST, ELN, 26, 
1, 1988, 59-66. Pastoral praises otium, Georgic labor. Although criticism often muddles these 
categories, Ford shows ploughland rather than pasture, and stresses the work of the Small 
Producer. P.K. 


John Fowles 


89-1727. Raper, Julius Rowan. John Fowles: The Psychological Complexity of THE MAGUS, AI, 
45, 1, 1988, 61-83. The psychodrama staged by Maurice Conchis, the magus, leads the 
protagonist Nicholas Urfe to an ability to love. It yields to Freudian, Jungian, and Kohutian 
interpretations. From a Freudian perspective, he needs to reconcile Artemis and Aphrodite, the 
Madonna and the Whore, idealistic love and desire. From a Jungian perspective, unconscious 
aspects of the self (the anima) are projected upon others. Through the slow growth of a 
relationship, Urfe comes to know himself and to develop a capacity for tenderness. From a 
Kohutian perspective, the narcissistic self needs idealizable self-objects to heal its fragmentation. 
Manipulating Urfe with the help of actresses, the magus heals him. R.R. 


Graham Greene 


89-1728. Creasman, Boyd. Twigs in the Spokes: Graham Greene’s Anti- Americanism, SIH, 14, 2; 
1987, 106-15. Greene has shown his disdain for the United States many times in his career, 
especially in The Quiet American, The Comedians, and The Human Factor. Three assumptions lie 
behind attacks found in his fiction: 1) the United States abuses its power by forcing its will on 
smaller nations; 2) interference is often motivated by greed and fear of Communism; and 3) most 
Americans have good intentions but are naive about world politics. Greene's anti-Americanism 
proves to be both a crucial extra-literary concern and an important theme in his writing. G.A.C. 


89-1729, Feldmann, Hans. The Idea of History in Graham Greene's THE DESTRUCTORS, SSF, 
19, 3, 1982, 241-5. The 1954 story tells of a gang of London youths who demolish a house built by 
Christopher Wren. The house represents eivilized institutions worn into decay, and the bold 
creative act clearing it away makes space for a more functional construction. The owner Mr. 
Thomas, called “Old Misery," resembles Eliot’s “Gerontion.” The tenant of Western civilization 
lacks spiritual intensity; he is an exhausted old man in a decaying house. By burning his money, 
the boys destroy the materialism of modern culture. R.R. 


89-1730. Lakin, Barbara. Greene's THE HONORARY CONSUL and Lowry's UNDER THE 
VOLCANO: A Study in Influence, SCRev, 3, 1, 1986, 68-77. Though Greene never admitted the 
influences Under the Volcano had on his novel The Honorary Consul, examination of the texts 
reveals similarities. Each has a traded British consul who reflect the respective authors' views of 
doom and absurdity. The sexual love triangles involve identical parties. The wives are similar; the 
lovers both weak men whom the consuls regard almost as sons. The novels end differently, but 
could it be Greene is attempting to "correct" Lowry's ending? L.M.M. 


Neil Gunn 


89-1731. McCleery, Alistair. The Genesis of THE GREEN ISLE OF THE GREAT DEEP, SSL, 
22, 1987, 157-72. The profoundly anti-totalitarian Isle of the Great Deep was in part a response to 
Naomi Mitchison’s collectivist challenging of Gunn's anarchist tendencies. It exemplifies Gunn's 
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pervasive advocacy of individual freedom in a cooperative community, with regeneration of both 
community and individual, and it springs from his own religious experience. - J.H.A. 


A.E. Housman 


89-1732. Roberts, Ruth. Presidential Address: A.E. Housman, Intertextualist, PCP, 21, 1-2, 1986, 
7-17. Housman, one of the most learned poets since Milton, is supremely intertextualist. Volumes 
of literary allusions have been traced, but intertextuality is more inclusive than this. The work of 
an intertextual poet may form an analog of the literary mythos. This explains the curious fact that 
the unlearned are drawn to Housman: his work is their intertext of the entire canon. R.E. 


89-1733. Woodward, G.R. A.E. Housman's Signature of Approval, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 341-2. The 
book that Housman in 1934 declined to sign for James Murphy of Philadelphia was probably not 
his 1892 Introductory Lecture (reprinted in 1933 in an edition of only 100 copies) but, rather, The 
Name and Nature of Poetry (1933) which had a wide distribution in Britain and America. 
Housman thought both lectures inferior. J.S.P. 


Doris Lessing 


89-1734. Pruitt, Virginia. The Crucial Balance: A Theme in Lessing's Short Fiction, SSF, 18, 3, 
1981, 281-5. A trilogy from Lessing's 1978 Stories defines the three stages of inner fragmentation 
or breakdown she has stated as her theme in The Golden Notebook. The behaviors noted as 
signalling such a split are shown in “Our Friend Judith," "Dialogue," and "To Room 19." These 
are isolation, asceticism, and excessive self-control. R.R. 


Philip Larkin 


89-1735. Rhodes, Neil. Larkin and Herbert, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 342. In Larkin's poem 
*Deceptions" the striking image of "a drawer of knives" seems to derive from Herbert's 
“Affliction.” The absence of consolation, a major motif in Larkin, rejects the whole purpose of 
Herbert's verse. NE LSP. 


89-1736. Trengove-Jones, T. Larkin's Visionary Company, ESA, 31, 2, 1988, 129-46. [This article 
is Part II. Part 1 appeared in ESA 31, 1, 1988, 19-32.] Larkin is essentially Romantic in his 
relationship with his muse and his attitudes to his craft. At odds with society, alone but needing to 
be loved, the victim of self-hatred, torn between self-assertion and selflessness, emphasizing 
individual vision but prone to incomprehension, obsessed with his own obsolescence and demise, 
Larkin represents the apogee of the Romantic syndrome. But in spite of his ambivalences, his 
reputation has increased and has ensured the Romantic Survival. E.E.W. 


D.H. Lawrence 


89-1737. Davies, Rosemary Reeves. From Heat to Radiance: The Language of THE PRUSSIAN 
OFFICER, SSF, 21, 3, 1984, 269-71. Only five out of 47 stories contain any descriptions of 
interior scenes since Lawrence set most of his fiction out-of-doors. “The Prussian Officer” builds 
up tension on a march through the valley by constant descriptions of the heat. The orderly is 
finally provoked into strangling the officer who torments him. From this point on, clusters of 
words suggesting icy cold light and glinting radiance from the distant mountains replace the 
blazing adjectives. R.R. 


89-1737, Davies, Rosemary Reeves. THE ROCKING HORSE WINNER Again: A Correction, 
SSF, 18, 3, 1981, 320-2. A 1967 Note in Studies in Short Fiction suggested that the family of Sir 
Charles Brooke, the Rajah of Sarawak, were the originals for Lawrence's story. A search of all 
possible memoirs fails to reveal that the author ever visited them. Extensive research into 
available historical material makes the claim impossible to document. R.R. 


89-1738. Gibbons, Thomas. "Allotropic States" and "Fiddie-Bow": D.H. Lawrence's Occult 
Sources, N&Q, 35, 3, 1988, 338-41. Lawrence's scientific analogies came from documents of the 
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occult revival of the late 19th and early 20th centuries. F.W.H. Myers’s Human Personality and Its 
Survival of Bodily Death (1903) and Annie Besant and C.W. Leadbeater's Thought Forms 
(1901). J.S.P. 


89-1739. Levy, Michele Frucht. D.H. Lawrence and Dostoevsky: The Thirst for Risk and The 
Thirst for Life, MFS, 33, 2, 1987, 281-88. Lawrence and Dostoevsky share thematic affinities: an 
opposition between the real and the ideal and the self-conscious manipulation of form into an 
arrangement to resemble life. S.F. 


89-1740. Watkins, Daniel P. Labor and Religion in D.H. Lawrence's THE ROCKING HORSE 
WINNER, SSF, 24, 3, 1987, 295-301. The dynamic of the plot is that capital exploits labor 
without creating any social good. The money generated is invested in consumerism, which is 
insatiable, so that ever more money is needed. Paul's wasting away in his quest for enough money 
exemplifies the futility of this quest. The trinity of Paul, Bassett, and Uncle Oscar is described with 
religious symbolism to indicate how Christianity endorses this system. R.R. 


F.R. Leavis 


89-1741. Barrett, Cyril. Wittgenstein, Leavis, and Literature, NLH, 19, 2, 1988, 385-401. Leavis 
resented Wittgenstein's critique of I.A. Richards since Leavis had based his career on Richards's 
theories. Leavis charged Wittgenstein with only a “rudimentary” interest in literature, in spite of 
his continual rereading of the Bible in German, Latin, and English, as well as his study of 
Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Dickens, and Shakespeare. His own writing showed a fastidious concern 
with diction, Stylistically, the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus is a masterpiece. Many writers, 
including Rilke and Kraus, were members of his circle in Vienna. Engelmann in his Memoirs 
recounts literary conversations and records Wittgenstein's sensitive analyses of German 
poems. l R.R. 


John Masefield 


89-1742. Eby, Cecil D. The Ghouls of No-Man’s Land, ELN, 26, 1, 1988, 67-70. Masefield helped 
hunt escaped prisoners in 1917; Osbert Sitwell and two others describe multi-national outlaws. 
The legends remain “proto-mythic” and sparse, despite Paul Fussell’s claims. P.K. 


Edwin Muir 
89-1743. Huberman, Elizabeth. The Growth of a Poem: Edwin Muir's DAY AND NIGHT, SSL, 
22, 1987, 106-14. "Day and Night," with its oppositions and paradoxes, grew from a single 
sentence in an undated notebook, "Now I lie down and wrap the night about me." As the poem 


developed, this centre attracted to itself related images from Muir's entire range of experience, 
memory, and dream. I.H.A. 


Wilfred Owen 


89-1744. Machinek, Anna. Smile, Smile, Smile — The Study of Laughter in Wilfred Owen's 
Poetry, KN, 33, 4, 1986, 525-37. Owen’s First World War poetry deals with the truth of war and 
finds its impulse in an active form of pity that mourns the losses caused by war. Following Keats's 
rule of negative capability," Owen combined negative and positive emotions to express his care 
for both the entangled soldiers and the world. Since tragic experiences of war cannot find their 
own expression, the emotion of laughter, first evoked by smiling, serves as a substitute. 
Considerations about the smile as a bridge between life and death occur in his poetry. HA. 


Harold Pinter 


89-1745. Gale, Steven H. The Variable Nature of Reality: Harold Pinter's Plays in the 1970s, KsQ, 
12, 4, 1980, 17-24. In his major plays of the 1970s Pinter's theme, the exploration of how the mind 
perceives the present and the past, evolves from his plays of the late 1960s. In Old Times, Pinter 
makes explicit several implications about time suggested in Landscape, Silence, and Night. The 
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characters use their memories to discredit each other to win Kate's favor. Kate also changes 
reality by remembering Anna as "dead" as she makes her choice between Anna and Deeley. In No 
Man's Land one main character sees the past as alterable; the other sees the present as shifting and 
unreliable. In Betrayal the action moves backward in time as the scenes progress. E.B.H. 


Salman Rushdie 


89-1746. Cronin, Richard. the Indian English Novel KIM and MIDNIGHT'S CHILDREN, MES, 
33, 2, 1987, 201-13. Both Rushdie's Midnight's Children and Kipling’s Kim feature children and 
flirt with fantasy, but whereas Indian authority for Rushdie is embodies in Islam; for Kipling it is 
emobdied in the Raj, the British rule of India. In Midnight's Children knowledge and power are 
opposed; in Kim, they coexist. Such contrasts signal the difference between Kipling's India before 
1947 and Rushdie's India after 1947. S.F. 


Peter Shaffer 


89-1747. Sullivan, William J. Peter Shaffer's AMADEUS: The Making and Un-Making of the 
Fathers, Al, 45, 1, 1988, 45-60. The time-frame suggests an analysis. The past (1781-91) is relived 
in a present (1823). The troubled narrator regresses to the causal scenes of his condition and 
relives those circumstances. Salieri is gluttonous, greedy for fame, and always devouring pastries. 
He lusts after Mozart's scores as if they were confections to be eaten. Many father-figures crowd 
the stage — Gluck, Baron Van Swieten, and the Emperor, and, off-stage, Leopold Mozart — and 
are subsumed by the Masked Messenger who orders the Requiem. At the end, Mozart is 
reconciled with God the Father who has played him to death as an instrument. R.R. 


George Bernard Shaw 


89-1748. Everding, Robert G. Bernard Shaw, Miss Alliance and Miss Cotterill, ELN, 25, 4, 1988, 
73-81. Erica Cotterill's love pursuit embarrassed Shaw, but gave him ideas for the Tarleton 
family, the confrontation of Summerhays and Hypatia, and the modern courtship in 
Misalliance. | P.K. 


Muriel Spark 


89-1749. Rowe, Margaret Moan. Muriel Spark and the Angel of the Body, Crit, 28, 3, 1987, 167-76. 
Having battled with domesticity, Virginia Woolf baulked at frankly presented female sexuality. 
Spark portrays carnal passions, but within cooly intellectual analysis. From Mandelbaum Gate 
(1965) to Loitering with Intent (1981), Spark's women seek detachment and autonomy, freedom 
from the flesh as a means of creative power. Robinson (1958) treats this dichotomy complexly and 
The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie (1961) emphasises the power of language as well as erotic feeling. 
Lise in The Driver's Seat (1970) is the most detached manipulator of sexually-charged power 
games, but this bleak view is softened in Loitering with Intent, which still reveals an emotionally 
sterile fiction born of Spark's avoidance of Woolf's "Angel of the Body." P.S. 


Tom Stoppard 


89-1750. Billman, Carol. The Art of History in Tom Stoppard's TRAVESTIES, KsQ, 12, 4, 1980, 
47-52. Several elements in Stoppard's Travesties reveal how history is an art form. The character 
Carr shows the functions of a historian as an artist; his shaping of events includes personal 
memories as well as memories of public events. The pacing of his story is uneven — sometimes too 
digressive, sometimes too condensed — showing his control of the account. “Cecily’s Lecture,” 
the monologue at the start of Act II, reviews historical events in a non-chronological manner and, 
with the convoluted structure of the play itself, points out the relation of history to art. E.B.H. 


89-1751. Rothstein, Bobbi. The Reappearance of Public Man: Stoppard's JUMPERS and 
PROFESSIONAL FOUL, KsQ, 12, 4, 1980, 35-44. Examination of Jumpers and Professional 
Foul reveals a shift in interest from private to public man. Jumpers, written in the early 1970s, 
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focuses on private man in its setting, characterization, imagery, and structure, Dotty, a 
narcissistic character, remains in her bedroom and views the world only through television and 
from her balcony, creating a division between private and public worlds. In contrast, in 
Professional Foul, written in the late 1970s, the main character, Anderson, becomes directly 
involved in political issues and changes from a private to a public man. E.B.H. 


David Storey 


89-1752. Shelton, Lewis E. David Storey and the Invisible Event, MQ, 22, 4, 1981, 392-406. The 
characters' inner worlds must be reconciled to the outside world, or life loses its significance, 
becoming an "invisible event," a term applying to the story's dramatic development as well as to 
its characters and action. C.E.B. 


Rosemary Sutcliff 


89-1753. Mills, Alice. Two Versions of BEOWULF, CLE, 17, 2, 1986, 75-87. In Beowulf Dragon 
Slayer (1961) Rosemary Sutcliff reduces and rationalizes the original Beowulfthrough her attempt 
to make the tale accessible for children. In contrast, Charles Keeping and Kevin Crossley- 
Holland's Beowulf (1982) is more compatible with the original text; thus it is stronger, starker, and 
more powerful than Sutcliff's version. Keeping's 1982 illustrations, while still imperfect, are more 
successful than his 1961 illustrations. Comparing the two versions shows the stylistic changes in 
the retelling of myths over the past 20 years. S.A.H. 


James Thurber 


89-1754. James, Francis. James Thurber on the Perfect Infinitive After the Past Conditional, PCP, 
20, 1-2, 1985, 75-79. Thurber's character is assailed by doubts that a note heis writing, "We would 
have liked to have found you in,” has too many “haves,” throwing the event too far into the past. 
In fact, the implication of non-fulfillment is inherent in the governing verb, and the present 
infinitve version, “We would have liked to find you in," is correct. R.E. 


Ian Watson 


89-1755. Cordesse, Gérard. Jan Watson et les limites de la connaissance [ Ian Watson and the Limits 
of Knowledge], EA, 41, 3, 1988, 335-44. With Miracle Visitors (1978) Watson rejects technology 
or space fantasy for the quieter eruption of the outer-space Ovni in daily life. In this new genre of 
the fantastic and science fiction, sophisticated explanatory schemes to account for the Ovnis are 
broken by unaccountable events. Closed organizational patterns of knowledge fail to permit 
imagination to interact with reality. Any explanatory system is incomplete when depending upon 
an unknown. Messianism, sufi mysticism and science come together. R.E.W. 


Evelyn Waugh 


89-1756. MacSween, RI HELENA: Waugh's Failure, AnR, 73, 1988, 27-31. Evelyn Waugh’s 
Helena, which was ill-received by the public but which Waugh thought was his best work, is a 
masterpiece. C.E.F. 


89-1757. Rees, John O. “What Price Dotheboys Hall?"; Some Dickens Echoes in Waugh, KsQ, 7, 
4, 1975, 14-18. Waugh's novels A Handful of Dust, Men at Arms, and Decline and Fall echo 
Dickens in plot elements, names, and irony and satire. [The quotation from Men at Arms 
contained in the title of the article alludes satirically to Dickens's Nicholas Nickleby.] ^ E.B.H. 


H.G. Wells 


89-1758. Scheick, William J. The In-Struction of Wells's IN THE ABYSS, SSF, 24, 2, 1987, 155-9. 
The narrative voice attempts to give readers the coherent account they desire of the fragments of 
the protagonist's story. This tripartite structure mimes the end-of-the-century awareness of an 
uncertain future taking over a stable past. The fragile state of human order (on land) is constantly 
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contrasted with the abysses above (sky) and below (depths of the ocean). 1 
mimesis of a transitional period. 


Colin Wilson 


89-1759. Marigny, Jean. Science-Fiction et fantastique: The SPACE VAMI 
[Science and Fantastic Fiction: The Space Vampires of Colin Wilson], E? 
Wilson's Space Vampires parodies the conventions of science-fiction by its r 
vampires as well as to rationally explicable ones, the Nieth-Kerghai, the anc 
humanity who benevolently exchange energy with them. Despite th 
identification, confusing science fiction and fantasy, Wilson revivifies the g 
the esoteric. (In French) 


Virginia Woolf 


89-1760. Bishop, Edward L. Pursuing "It" Through KEW GARDENS, SS 
At the end of "Kew Gardens” one of the characters asks, "What's ‘it’? Wha 
Woolf sought to render ambience or “the luminous halo" not through 
discursive, but by immersing the reader in the experience. To that end, she: 
(e.g., the smoothly shifting perspective and the fusion of interior mor 
Ambiguous pronouns which could refer equally to the words or to the o 
involve the reader as a participant in this creative process. 


89-1761. Chevalier, Jean-Louis. Virginia Woolf et l'aristocratie [Vir 
Aristocracy], RANAM, 18, 1985, 67-89. Virginia Woolf's attitude towar 
profoundly ambivalent. To make caricature possible, she tended in her eaı 
and to typecast, but in fact upper-class people exerted a lasting fascination 
in their combination of physical beauty with brainlessness or philistinisn 
moved her to write Orlando (1928). The ambivalence is summed u 
embarrassment at her own statement: “I say I am an aristocrat in writing. 


89-1762. Kazan, Francesca. Description and the Pictorial in JACOB'S ROt 
701-19. In this work Woolf makes pictorial units kinetic rather than statk 
and life. The book presents a series of frames on two levels. Description i: 
the descriptive passages furnishing a comment on the relationship betwee: 


Fiction 
89-1763. Davis, Robert Muray. Bloomsbury — and After?, SCRev, 3, 
Bloomsbury group didn't grow out of a university setting, central g 
friendships, politics or art. Only Waugh had children who became writers. t 


a likeness in social relationships at mealtimes; hence, it is here the Bloom 
views of the world. 


89-1764. Späth, Eberhard. Das private und das öffentliche Tagebuch: Zum 
und Journalismus im englischen Roman [ Private and Public Diaries: on 
Fiction and Journalism in the English Novel], Poctica, 19, 1-2, 1987, 32-55. 
gap between journalism and the novel allows the novel to deal with the p 
between language and truth, and has given the genre a new basis. Ci 
transforming information taken from the media into insights of individual 
at present one of the novel’s significant functions. Angus Wilson's Anglo-s 
Lodge's Changiang Places, and Doris Lessing's Golden Notebook ex 
journalistic presentation with its greater demand for factual accuracy to 
problem of the truth of texts. (In German) 


89-1765. Wisniewski, Jacek. Components of the Scene: English Literature 
Second World War, KN, 33, 2, 1986, 175-88. The change of attitude in W 
novelists can be explained by literary developments in the 1930s wh 
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prevailing social and political poetry took place, writers returned to the ideals of integrity and 
individualism, and new trends in poetry emerged. While writers during World War I were more 
classically educated and concentrated on the evil nature of war, the technically trained Second 
World War writers, many of whom were servicemen on the fronts, argued that the war was 
morally justified in order to eradicate the evils and antihumanitarian crimes of the Fascists and 
Nazis. In contrast to the highly charged literary atmosphere of the Great War, the writers in the 
later war broke a two-year silence after they gained commitment and abandoned attempts to 
imitate the earlier war writers. H.Z. 


Poetry 


89-1766. Hulse, Michael. Disbelief, Idols, and Four-Letter Words: The Current State of English 
Poetry, AnR, 71-72, 1987-88, 211-27. John Ash’s collections The Branching Stairs (1984) and 
Disbelief (1987) continue to deflate his subjects while introducing a note of the pastoral. More 
representative English poets of the late 1980s are Michael Hofmann, Charles Boyle, Stephen 
Romer, and Penelope Shuttle. Three worthwhile social poets are Tony Harrison, Peter Reading, 
and John Levett. C.E.F. 


UNITED STATES I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Southern States 


89-1767. Wilson, Austin. What It Means to Be a Southern Writer in the '80s: A Panel Discussion 
with Beverly Lowry, Reynolds Price, Elizabeth Spencer and James Whitehead, SoQ, 26, 4, 1988, 
80-92. [The discussion was part of the 1984 Southern Literary Festival at Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Mississippi, honoring Eudora Welty's 75th birthday. The panelists referred to their 
feelings of identity with the region, critics’ stereotyping of Southern writers, classificatory 
separating of black writers from Southern writers, effects of “long continguousness with the black 
race" and of Southern "familial" orientation, Welty and Flannery O'Connor as great writers, 
meagre markets for all serious fiction, and growing world interest in Southern life and 
literature.] J.O.W. 


Native Ámerican Literature 


89-1768. Krupat, Arnold. Criticism and the Canon: Cross-Relations, Diacritics, 17, 2, 1987, 3-22. 
(rev.-art.: Roy Harvey Pearce, Gesta Humanorum: Studies in the Historicist Mode, Columbia: U 
of Missouri P, 1987; The Savages of America: A Study of the Indian and the Idea of Civilization, 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins UP, 1953.) Although Pearce’s criticism was as sophisticated 
theoretically as the New Criticism, it worked with non-canonical texts such as Native American 
materials. The Formalists analyzed the internal relations of European texts. Pearce adopted a 
historicist analysis of the rich cultural context of native texts which should be the real focus of 
American literary studies. R.R. 


UNITED STATES IV. THEMES AND TYPES 

Fiction 
89-1769. Strout, Cushing. Tocqueville and the Idea of an American Literature ( 1941-1971), NLH, 
18, 1, 1986, 115-27. Tocqueville's comment that American literature is concerned with the 
individual rather than with society influenced critics from 1941 on. Matthieson defined American 
romance as a flight from society. Auden saw American poetry as “psychomachia.” Chase, 
Lawrence, and Triling all discussed mythicized characters and metaphysical symbolism as 


distinguishing American works from British novels of manners. The canon formed by these critics 
excluded black and female writers whose characters were not alienated, but socially defined. RR. 


Plot Patterns 


89-1770. Isani, Mukhtar Ali. The “Fragment” as Genre in Early American Literature, SSF, 18, 1, 
1981, 17-26. In the last three decades of the 18th century nearly 300 fragments wre published in 
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American magazines. These were sentimental tales of moral or didactic import. Typical scenes 
were graveyards rendered in inflated diction and extravagant metaphors. Tragic endings, usually 
suicides, were part of the formula. R.R. 


Poetry 


89-1771. Harris, Peter. Poetry Chronicle: Four Salvers Salvaging: New Work by Voigt, Olds, Dave 
and McHugh, VQR, 64, 2, 1988, 262-76. The landscape in Voigt's The Lotus Flowers bears 
thematic weight as a densely circumstantial background charges her abstractions. Old’s The Gold 
Cell and The Dead and the Living shock readers into the consciousness of survival. Criticized for 
her weak use of the line and her moral sense, Olds has a fertile metaphorical imagination though 
she relies too much on extreme situations. Though Dave's Thomas and Beulah presents 
discontinuous vignettes of husband and wife, her juxtaposition of voices and styles manages to 
maintain a plausible narrative voice. McHugh's To the Quick shares with Dickinson traits of wit, 
metaphysics, and playful language. Her earlier work, 4 World of Difference, was directed more 
toward the private play of mind and searched for a verbal transcendence of 
circumstances. R.E.W. 


89-1772. Watson, George. The Americanness of American Poetry, VOR; 65, 1, 1989, 81-93. The 
obsession of American poets with being American indicates their perception of poetry as being an 
extraordinary activity. They often claim that historical circumstances have created major 
differences between British and American English, but this is untrue. Moreover, no peculiarly 
American meters exist. American poets with their introverted tradition value the principle of 
lineage. The internal facts of life are more real than the external since the external has offered 
fewer challenges to Americans than to Europeans. R.E.W. 


Subjects 


89-1773. Schoonover, Eric. Editorial Notes — AmTQ 44, AmTQ, 44, 1979, 341-2. [Comments by 
Hawthorne and Melville about a portrait of Beatrice Cenci, the subject of an AmTQ 44 article 
(pp. 247-59), are reprinted here. The portrait, attributed to Guido Reni, is reproduced on the 
AmTQ 44 cover in a late 19th century lithographic copy popular at that time. Also reproduced in 
AmTQ 44 are illustrations from three different editions of Frances Trollope's Domestic Manners 
of the Americans; the illustrations, by Auguste Hervieu, effectively complement the corrosive 
quality of Trollope's prose, represented here as captions.] C.M J. 


UNITED STATES VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 
Louisa May Alcott 


89-1774. Bassil, Veronica. The Artist at Home: The Domestication of Louisa May Alcott, SAmf, 
15, 2, 1987, 187-97. Alcott's fiction covertly reveals the high cost of having to be duty's faithful 
child and shows her inner conflict of independence versus dependency, artistry versus domesticity, 
and romantic love versus family ties. Her ambivalences stemmed in part from the personal 
characteristics of her father, Bronson. E.E.W. 


James Fenimore Cooper 


89-1775. Adams, Charles H Cooper's Sea Fiction and THE RED ROVER, SAmF, 16, 2, 1988, 
155-68. In Cooper's fiction, particularly in The Red Rover, the hero has a duty to interpret the 
world, find law in chaos, and express the law in language that is often inseparable from religious 
rhetoric. Cooper's sea represents the meeting place of law and personal liberty. E.E.W. 


89-1776. Jones, Daryl E. Temple in the Promised Land: Old Testament Parallels in Cooper's THE 
PIONEERS, AL, 57, 1, 1985, 68-78. The Pioneers “projects an Old Testament view of history”: 
progress depends upon moral and ethical choices. Cooper uses parallels and direct allusions to I 
Kings 2, 2 Chronicles, and Ecclesiastes to ilustrate the injustices of young American and to 
address issues arising from civilization's encroachment upon the natural order: "rightful 
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possession of land" and the "disparity between civil and moral law." The principal buildings of 
Templeton are parodies of Solomon's palace and Temple, and seem to foreshadow Templeton's 
self-destruction. D.H.C. 


89-1777. Marder, Daniel. Cooper's Second Cycle, SCRev, 2, 2, 1985, 22-37. Cooper's second cycle 
of novels deals with the mythical exiling of American gentlemen from society and the natural man 
from the wilderness. Tracing Cooper's writing from The Bravo through to The Crater reveals his 
turn to God, for he finds America an unprincipled country where the law is easily corrupted. 

L.L.M. 


Emily Dickinson 


89-1778. Juhasz, Suzanne. BUT MOST, LIKE CHAOS: Emily Dickinson Measures Pain, 
AmTQ, 43, 1979, 225-41. To define pain — so as to achieve a manner of control over and 
usefulness from it — Dickinson measured it through her poetry, perhaps while she experienced 
each aspect of it. Using strategies of rhetoric (e.g., analogies from the natural world, domestic 
imagery, the body's manifestations of pain, and perspectives of time before, during and after), she 
cirucumscribed pain's aspects: peril, crisis, danger, anguish, grief and despair. Dickinson's 
analysis of pain reveals much about the way her poetry and her life were so entirely aspects of one 
another. This analysis especially shows Dickinson's belief that pain is necessary because it 
occasions insight and knowlege and keeps the soul on its journey. C.M J. 


89-1779. Louis, M.K. Emily Dickinson's Sacrament of Starvation, NCF, 43, 3, 1988, 346-60. 
Dickinson's ironic allusions to the sacrament of communion conflict with her Congregationalist 
background; compensating for a divine absence by valorizing the human word, she controls the 
imagery of communion with the predominant imagery of famine. J.J.B. 


89-1780. Scharnhorst, Gary. A Glimpse of Dickinson at Work, AL, 57, 3, 1985, 483-5. In a letter, 
published in the Boston Woman's Journal (March 26, 1904), Louise Norcross briefly sketched her 
cousin Emily at work. The description establishes Dickinson's improvisational method, her 
recitation of her poetry, and Norcross's knowledge of Dickinson's writing. D.H.C. 


Frederick Douglass 


89-1781. Gibson, Donald B. Reconciling Public and Private in Frederick Douglass’ 
NARRATIVE, AL, 57,4, 1985, 549-69. Douglass addresses the public issue of slavery through his 
personal experience as he relates his psychological journey from slavery to freedom in Narrative of 
the Life of Frederick Douglass, An American Slave (1845). He routinely “begins with the personal 
perspective, generalizes about practices during slavery, then returns to a personal vantage point" 
to balance the public and private focus and to make vivid the evils of slavery. Influenced by 
contemporary oratory, he invites. the reader to supply feelings for his objective 
descriptions. D.H.C. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


89-1782. Abrams, Robert E. Emerson at the Limits of Metaphysical Psychology, PCP, 18, 1-2, 
1983, 14-22. As his theory of the self gains cognitive validity, it creates logical problems for his 
theory of metaphysics and thus makes soothing a doubtful age more difficult. Emerson's 
psychological theory depends upon a radically self-formulated consciousness of the self, one that 
is by definition unable to extend its view into an outside dimension or transcendent origin. R.E. 


89-1783. Dedmond, Francis B. A Fugitive Emerson Letter, AmTQ, 41, 1979, 13-16. None of 
Emerson's biographers mention a significant letter of his, dated September 23, 1846 [here 
reprinted]. In it, Emerson gives his reasons for not attending a meeting, at which he had been 
invited to speak, concerning a slave who sought refuge in Boston, but was returned to Louisiana. 
Though in it Emerson also expresses his hope that Bostonians would really care about the issue of 
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slavery, the letter reveals his reluctance to become publicly involved in the abolition 
movement. C.M J. 


89-1784. FitzGerald, Gabrielle. /n Time of War: The Context of Emerson's THOREAU, AmTQ, 
41, 1979, 5-12. Based on his oration at Thoreau's funeral (1862), Emerson's biographical essay of 
his friend and follower is puzzling, mixing praise with criticism while revealing something of 
Emerson's values. Emerson believed intellectual pursuits heroic, but the Civi] War swung his view 
toward courageous action, scorn for decorative arts and preference for useful commodities. The 
essay shows Emerson fleetingly recognizing the integrity of the contemplative life, but then 
declaring Thoreau “captain of a huckleberry party”. Judged by standards foreign to his role, 
Thoreau was a failure — according to Emerson's simple-minded glorification of practical 
achievements and martial heroism — but then Emerson was also. 


89-1785. Gohdes, Clarence. Emerson's Grapevine, AmTQ, 41, 1979, 93-95. Chosen by the US 
Commissioner of Patents to analyze 38 types of native grapes for a vineyard near the Capitol in 
the late 1850s, Charles T. Jackson MD, Emerson's brother-in-law, took special interest in 
specimen no. 25, commonly known as the “Sage grape," that grew on Emerson's land. Though it 
was not judged to be the best for wine, it was deemed to be the best-tasting grape — according 
with what Emnerson had said in his poem Bacchus. [Detailed information about no. 25 is 
given.] C.M J. 


89-1786. Gougeon, Len. Emerson and Furness: Two Gentlemen of Abolition, AmTQ, 41, 1979, 17- 
31. Attachment to abolition evolved slowly for Emerson and Unitarian minister William Henry 
Furness, Emerson’s life-long friend. Each first passively acquired an interest in the cause, then 
supported individual moral reform until circumstance drew them to advocate active reform 
through organized efforts, institutional change, even civil disobedience. Their writings, sermons, 
and speeches from the 1830s to the Civil War refer to slavery and abolition, showing them 
philosophical, then “fiery”, and mutually supportive. The nature of their involvement reflects 
Unitarianism’s influence and then a movement toward a more radical position regarding social 
problems. [Includes biographical sketch of Furness.] C MI 


George Harris 


89-1787. Wenke, John. SUT LOVINGOOD'S YARNS and the Politics of Performance, SAmF, 
15, 2, 1987, 199-210. Harris's backwoods fiction indicts civilization and its pretenses through the 
character of Sut who, in the Yarns (1867), performs as actor, director, polemicist, and storyteller 
with activities that include role-playing, manipulation, declamation, and narration, skills 
developed to further his subversive politics and his quest for power. E.E.W. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


89-1788. Bercovitch, Sacvan. The A-Politics of Ambiguity in THE SCARLET LETTER, NLH, 
19, 3, 1988, 629-54. Hawthorne's ambiguities require readers to contribute their own personal 
interpretations. By offering a rich multiplicity of meanings for his symbols, Hawthorne defends 
them from polarizing into opposites. Each interpretation of the letter “A” is partial, and must 
coalesce with others to a new synthesis. The political parallels of this aesthetics is a national 
consensus of pluralism. R.R. 


89-1789. Berner. Robert L. A Key to THE CUSTOM HOUSE, AmTQ, 41, 1979, 33-43. 
Hawthorne’s The Custom House, especially its structure, is inadequately understood. This 
systematic examination of the Salem Custom House and his experience as surveyor there 
manifests structural features having significance for his long fiction. Parallels and contrasts exist 
between the “inmates” of The Custom House and characters in The Scarlet Letter and other 
novels. Providing a delineation of the author's vision of the human condition (i.e., the nature of 
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fréedom), which would be dramatized variously in his romances, the surveyor's story departs 
from and extends the narrower vision of his short stories: the "Head Heart distinction." C.M J. 


89-1790. Bremer, Sidney H. Exploding the Myth of Rural America and Urban Europe: MY 
KINSMAN, MAJOR MOLINEUX and THE PARADISE OF BACHELORS AND THE 
TARTARUS OF MAIDS, SSF, 18, 1, 1981, 49-57. Hawthorne's tale of a rural youth searching a 
wicked city for his kinsman subverts the customary contrast between urban Europe and agrarian 
America. The order and hierarchy Robin expects to find are those of a European city. Instead, he 
enters Boston on the eve of a colonists’ revolt against their rulers, so the chaos he encounters is 
caused by the natives. Melville's story contrasts the privileged island of wealthy barristers in 
London with the economic underclass who slave to sustain their aristocratic leisure. In America 
the narrator discovers a factory of underpaid laborers who are similarly exploited. Thus the myth 
of America’s difference from Europe is exposed as flawed. R.R. 


89-1791. Cox, Clara B. “Who Killed Judge Pyncheon?": The Scene of the Crime Revisited, SAmF, 
16, 1, 1988, 99-103. Clues within Hawthorne's The House of Seven Gables point to Holgrave as the 
most likely suspect contributing to the judge's death and give to the novel a structural unity 
paralleling that of The Scarlet Letter. E.E.W. 


89-1792. Dalke, Anne French. The Sensational Fiction of Hawthorne and Melville, SAmF, 16, 2, 
1988, 195-207. Hawthorne and Melville attacked the female sentimental mode of the popular 
fiction of their day, but they nevertheless followed its formula that celebrated the redemptive 
power of the home. On the other hand, they joined the writers of sensational fiction in utilizing 
lurid motifs forbidden to domestic novels. Hawthorne developed lurid themes more subtly and 
artistically than did the sensationalists, and Melville probed the themes more searchingly, as 
shown by examination of selected works. E.E.W. 


89-1793. Davis, Sarah I. Hawthorne's Pygmalion as William Rush, SSF, 19, 4, 1982, 343-9. In the 
story "Drowne's Wooden Image" the author conflated legends about William Rush (1756-1833), 
the shipcarver and sculptor, and Shem Drowne, the Boston carver of weather vanes who made the 
Faneuil Hall grasshopper. He also attributed to his shipcarver character the power of making a 
statue come to life. R.R. 


89-1794. Diehl, Joanne Feit. Rereading THE LETTER: Hawthorne, the Fetish, and the ( Family) 
Romance, NLH, 19, 3, 1988, 655-73. The letter worn by Hester Prynne serves as a fetishistic object 
with which the author works through his Oedipal conflicts. R.R. 


89-1795. German, Norman. The Veil of Words in THE MINISTER'S BLACK VEIL, SSF, 25, 1, 
1988, 41-47. The story is told through etymological puns. The word face is used 28 times. It occurs 
in close conjunction with forms of the verb to see to reinforce the deceptiveness of appearances 
" "visage." R.R. 


+ she 


and the “speculations” about the minister’s "invisible 


89-1796. Hallissy, Margaret. Hawthorne’s Venomous Beatrice, SSF, 19, 3, 1982, 231-9. Since 
antiquity male writers have associated poison with female sexuality. Throughout the Middle Ages 
it was debated whether a man could die from contact with an envenomed woman. Giovanni's 
descent into Dr. Rappacini’s garden becomes an analogy for the Fall. There the death of the lizard 
and the butterfly signifies that he has entered the realm of sin and death. Because he responds only 
to her seductive body and not to her spirit Giovanni causes her death by forcing her to drink the 
antidote. Instead of Dr. Bablioni's allopathic remedy, a homeopathic one would have cured her. 
Not chastity, but consummation would have saved her, reconciling flesh and spirit. R.R. 


89-1797. Hilgers, Thomas L. The Psychology of Conflict Resolution in THE SCARLET LETTER: 
A Non-Freudian Perspective, AmTQ, 43, 1979, 211-24. For insight into the psychology of human 
behavior in social settings, literary critics should notice in Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter the 
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development and resolution of Dimmesdale's private and public conflicts as applied to present- 
day psychologist Leon Feistinger’s “cognitive dissonance” theory. According to this theory, the 
three ways by which Dimmesdale must seek to reduce dissonance between what he calls “what I 
seem and what I am" are to change his behavior to conform to his understanding of other people's 
attitudes, to change some aspect of the social environment, and to accept new insights — but one 
alone works. This “case study" shows Hawthorne went beyond illustration of "psychological 
truths", using psychological conflicts to determine the action of the novel. C.M J. 


89-1798. Hoeveler, Diane Long. La Cenci: The Incest Motif in Hawthorne and Melville, AmTQ, 
44, 1979, 247-59. The figure of Beatrice Cenci was curiously popular in I9th-century English and 
American literature although it embodied the two most horrible crimes possible in civilized 
society: incest and parricide. Comparing the uses of these motifs in Melville's Pierre and 
Hawthorne's Marble Faun incorporates psychological and social themes, and brings different 
perspectives to a neglected subject. Hawthorne's treatment is more figurative, less blatant and less 
pessimistic that Melville's. Both works are ominous criticisms of the notion that a new order can 
replace the world of the past Oe. patriarchy with tyranny). [See also cover port. and AmTO Fall 
1979 “Editorial Notes"'.] C.M J. 


89-1799, Hollinger, Karen. YOUNG GOODMAN BROWN: Hawthorne's "Devil in Manuscript": 
A Rebuttal, SSF, 19, 4, 1982, 381-4. Contrary to Williamson's claim (SSF 18, 1981, 155-62) the 
narrator distances himself from the three diabolical figures encountered by Brown. Furthermore, 
each has a different aim. The devils attempt to convert him to evil; the speaker continually stresses 
man's inner capacities for good as well as for sin. The tone of Goody Cloyse’s voice is “colloquial 
and quarrelsome," while the speaker's is neither of these, and so he cannot be identified with her. 
Also, Brown sees a dark cloud overhead. The speaker looks past it to see the blue sky beyond. 
Brown has lost his more hopeful perspective with his penetration into the woods. R.R. 


89-1800. Lewis, Paul. Mournful Mysteries: Gothic Speculation in THE SCARLET LETTER, 
Am TO, 44, 1979, 279-93. Until recently, discussions of Hawthorne's use of the Gothic have 
focused on conventional images and character types, but now his adaptations of Gothic features 
in The Scarlet Letter are being recognized because re-evaluations of Gothicism are inspiring new 
interpretations of the genre and its development. Attention has shifted from Gothicism's external 
sources of horror and hackneyed conventions to internal sources (e. what “haunts” characters, 
what causes certain psychological responses to environment and what motivates characters). 
Hester thus seems to resemble yet differ from three types of Gothic heroines. Through his 
adaptations, Hawthorne contributed to the novels thematic richness and complex 
characterizations, and made profound statements about life. C.M J. 


89-1801. McCarthy, Judy. THE MINISTER'S BLACK VEIL: Concealing Moses and the Holy of 
Holies, SSF, 24, 2, 1987, 131-8. According to Exodus 34:30-33, Moses's face shone after having 
spoken with God so he concealed it with a veil. Hooper's face "glimmers." The minister marries 
Elizabeth whose name means “she worships the Lord God." In the New Testament (2 
Corinthians 15) the veil of Moses's law is said to be completed in the grace of Jesus Christ. 
Hawthorne's subtitle links his tale with such biblical parables. R.R. 


89-1802. Person, Leland S., Jr. THE SCARLET LETTER and the M yth of the Divine Child, 
AmTQ, 44, 1979, 295-309. Most critics, suggesting allegory, gloss over Pearl in Hawthorne's 
Scarlet Letter, but images in the novel suggest Hawthorne in portraying her employed the myth of 
the Divine Child, recently defined by Jung and Kere:A2:nyi. Divine Children, like Pearl, are 
solitary and are associated with jewels and nature; their natures are elusive although containing 
aspects of their parents and representing everyone's urge to realize the self outside the limited 
range of a one-sided society. The Divine Child as Redeemer motif serves as an initiator of changes 
in an old society or the harbinger of a new one — roles in which Pearl fails. This myth considered 
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with Hawthorne's story clarifies his attitude about the past towards the present — both 
personally and societally. C.M.J. 


89-1803. Reynolds, Larry J. THE SCARLET LETTER and Revolutions Abroad. AL, 57, 1, 1985, 
44-67. Revolutions in Europe, 1848-49, provide the political context and shape the structure, 
characterizations, and themes of The Scarlet Letter. Hawthorne borrowed the revolutionary 
rhetoric and imagery appearing in contemporary books and newspapers. Alphonse de 
Lamartine's History of the Girondists, which Hawthorne read before writing his novel, may have 
suggested the scaffold as a dramatic setting and unifying structural device and reinforced 
Hawthorne's skepticism about violent reform. Hawthorne's long relationship with Margaret 
Fuller, an ardent revolutionary and a model for Hester, was ambivalent. The conservative 
narrator loses sympathy for Hester and Arthur only when they become revolutionary. D.H.C. 


89-1804. Shuffelton, Frank. Nathaniel Hawthorne and the Revival Movement, Am TO, 44, 1979, 
310-23. Concentrating on the historical aspects central to Hawthorne's work, critics overlook the 
contemporary social dimension appearing indirectly in his fiction (e.g., Young Goodman Brown). 
When he incorporates into his work features of the religious revivals of the 1820s and 1830s, the 
opinions about them as given in the Christian Examiner, and the description Frances Trollope 
gave (in Domestic Manners of the Americans] 1832[) of one she had witnessed, Hawthorne gives a 
more definite shape and larger dimension of meaning to the story. Including the aberrant 
behavior of the revivalists, details and ideas akin to Trollope's (e.g., the withdrawal/return motif), 
plus inverted religious imagery and an ambiguity about knowing where evil lurks, Hawthorne 
went beyond actual situations to depict the universal human condition. [Illus.]. C.M J. 


89-1805. Swartzlander, Susan. 4MID SUNSHINE AND SHADOW: Charles Wentworth Upham 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne, SAmF, 15, 2, 1987, 227-33. Upham influenced Hawthorne's work 
through their shared interest in witchcraft and local history, but their friendhsip ceased and they 
became adversaries when Upham’s political maneuvering cost Hawthorne his job. Scholars have 
focused on the estrangement and, in so doing, have missed the positive aspects of the complex 
relationship between the two men. E.E.W. 


89-1806. Williamson, James L. YOUNG GOODMAN BROWN: Hawthorne's "Devil in 
Manuscript", SSF, 18, 2, 1981, 155-62. Hawthorne punned on two meanings of devil in 1821 when 
he wrote: "Authors are always poor devils, and therefore Satan may take them." Devil can mean a 
literary hack who buys popularity by writing conventionally. Yet writing as if possessed by a devil 
could mean a searingly authentic vision which could damn the author professionally. The devils 
encountered by Brown parody his own voice and satirize him in his own words. With equal irony, 
the narrator subverts sentimental conventions. The naive protagonist who flees represents the 
reader's experience. R.R. 


Washington Irving 


89-1807. Von Frank, Albert J. The Man That Corrupted Sleepy Hollow, SAmF, 15, 2, 1987, 129- 
43. Irving’s dandy-and-squatter regional humor darkens to moral satire as it pits the benign 
Dutch ingenuity of Brom Bones against the decadent Puritanism, superstition, envy, pretense, 
pride, self-indulgence, gluttony, sloth, lechery, and Yankee avarice of Ichabod, the man that 
corrupted the simplicity and integrity of Sleepy Hollow. E.E.W. 


John Pendleton Kennedy 


89-1808. Brichford, Charles H. That National Story: Conflicting Versions and Conflicting Visions 
of the Revolution in Kennedy's HORSE-SHOE ROBINSON and Simms's THE PARTISAN, SLJ, 
21, 1, 1988, 64-85. Although both novels come from the same time (1835) and deal with the same 
set of historical facts, their pictures of the South during the Revolution differ radically. Kennedy 
offers a non-partisan realistic account of the conflict as a civil war, but Simms rereads and 
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reinterprets facts. Both writers, however, present the American experience of the Revolution and 
the Frontier. E.E.W. 


James Russell Lowell 


89-1809. Clements, Francs Marion. Public and Private Reactions to Lowell's FABLE FOR 
CRITICS, AmTQ, 43, 1979, 189-98. Although Lowell's poem about his contemporaries' literary 
and personal traits was well-received by critics and the public (except for Poe's review), personal 
reaction to "putative faults" the work depicts was different. People were delighted to be included, 
were not included but wished they had been, or were included but regretted the distinction (e.g., 
Longfellow, Holmes, Greenwood, and Fuller). Noting the reactions, then Fuller's tragic death, 
Lowell attempted to redeem himself, claiming the work was a “jeu d'esprit". He voiced regrets 
and wrote letters suggesting belated recognition of injuries done — but does the poem, unrevised, 
support Lowell's regrets, or joke? C.M J. 


89-1810. Oggel, L. Terry. Lowell's Humor and His Other Review of Thoreau, AmTQ, 41, 1979, 45- 
60. Critics ignore Lowell’s review of Thoreau's first book, A Week... (Massachusetts Quarterly 
Review, December 1849) because they misunderstand or underrate it. Lowell's extraordinary use 
of figurative language (e.g., parody, illustration, pun, hyperbole, caricature) causes the confusion, 
making Lowell seem to praise although he is actually unsympathetic, as he had been in previous 
comments about Thoreau. Actually, the review continues, in technique and attitude, Lowell's 
satiric Fable for Critics (1848). [See Clements's article on the Fable, AmTO Summer 1979.]C.M J. 


Herman Melville 


89-1811. Abrams, Fred. DON QUIJOTE and Melville's BARTLEBY THE SCRIVENER, SSF, 
18, 3, 1981, 323-4. In Quijote (X,39) Sancho Panza meets a man who professes that no one can 
make him sleep if he would prefer not to. He prefigures the Melville character who fends off doing 
what he would prefer not to. R.R. 


89-1812. Adams, Timothy Dow. Architectural Imagery in Melville's Short Fiction, AmTQ, 44, 
1979, 265-77. Throughout his short stories Melville used architectural images in ways which 
undercut contemporary architectural theories (as expressed by Ruskin and exemplified by Poe 
and Hawthorne), and reflect Melville's doubt about a transcendentalist tenet. Melville drew 
ironically on the 19th-century architectural analogy between a building and the human anatomy 
and on Ruskin's concept that a dwelling fits a dweller. Melville wove imagery into a pattern which 
supports his theme — the exterior does not always mirror the interior — and indicates that the 
transcendentalist tenet of an organic continuity between inner self and outer appearance may 
evade truth. Dismissed as hack writing, Melville’s short fiction, if perceptively analyzed, reveals 
that he structured these tales so truth could be seen realistically (i.e., "through a glass 
darkly”). C.M J. 


89-1813. Anderson, Walter E. Form and Meaning in BARTLEBY THE SCRIVENER,SSF,18,4, 
1981, 383-93. Melville has shown that Christ's injunction to be our brother's keeper has inherent 
limitations when it conflicts with the need for self-preservation. The lawyer gives up everything 
until it comes to his professional survival. The implicit question posed for readers is of their own 
willingness to sacrifice so much were they in the narrator's position. R.R. 


89-1814. Carlson, Thomas C. The Twin Parables of Melville's ISRAEL POTTER, AmTQ, 4l, 
1979, 85-92. Parables of birds and bricks gravitate toward the center of Melville's novel Israel 
Potter. The first, echoing Melville's Encantadas [Sketch Third] and Spenser's Faerie Queene |11, 
xii: 87], organizes human experience into a vertical hierarchy and associates Potter with the 
middle-the hawk-while its hawk-crow antithesis reappears in the sea-battle chapter. The second, 
echoing Moby-Dick's “Try-Works” chapter, associates Potter with middle bricks closest to the 
fire, and shows that Melville recognized that humanity must be tempered and tested by 
experience's fiery kiln. The alienation and endurance theme initiated in the first parable 
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anticipates the second parable's conclusion about the nature of human experience. Potter — 
depicted as a common man, victim, pursued — replaces Melville's heroic questers. C.M.J. 


89-1815. Clark, Michael. A Source for Melville's Tommo, AmTQ, 44, 1979, 261-4. Melville 
possibly named his protagonist in Typee (1846) after a character in early American literature: 
Philip Freneau's Tomo Cheeki. Melville's work both resembles and differs from a sketch in a 1788 
collection of Freneau’s works. Typee represents Melville's first successful attempt at extended 
literary allusion and Freneau's essay provides evidence that Melville, even in his first book, was 
not writing mere biography. C.M J. 


89-1816. Forst, Graham Nicol. Up Wall Street Towards Broadway: The Narrator's Pilgrimage in 
Melville's BARTLEBY THE SCRIVENER, SSF, 24, 3, 1987, 263-70. Parallels can be drawn 
between the Wall Street lawyer and Nicodemus from the Gospel of John who is told by Christ that 
he must be born again and who participates in the entombment after the crucifixion. R.R. 


89-1817. Levin, Michael E. Ahab As Socratic Philosopher: The Myth of the Cave Inverted, AmTQ, 
4l, 1979, 61-73. An element of Platonic dualism in Moby-Dick, specifically in Ahab's 
development from his penultimate voyage (when the whale took his leg), is an inversion of Plato's 
myth of the cave in Book VII of The Republic. The myth's Platonic philosopher ascends from the 
dark realm of illusion into the light of knowledge, but Ahab descends from an illusion of light into 
the profundity of darkness. Like the Socratic philosopher, Ahab returns, but instead of 
enlightenment he brings darkness, acquiring a perception of evil beneath the ‘masks’ of everyday 
life. While showing aspects of a philosophy as it moved him, Melville revealed something of what 
it is like to experience the world as a philosophical system represents it. C.M J. 


89-1818. Lupack, Alan C. The Merlin Allusions in BILLY BUDD, SSF, 19, 3, 1982, 277-8. Billy's 
adviser, the Dansker, is twice termed "Merlin" which would make Billy equivalent to Arthur. The 
Dansker is aware of the unique fate awaiting Billy. Arthur trusted Mordred; Billy, although 
warned The Dansker, trusts Claggart. In the first case, the disappearance of Camelot is at stake; in 
the second, the passing of the Edenic kingdom on earth. Both men were too good to suspect the 
evil inherent in others. R.R. 


89-1819. McCarthy, Paul. Opposites Meet: Melville, Hemingway, and Heroes, KsQ, 7, 4, 1975, 40- 
54. Melville and Hemingway show significant similarities in theme, technique, and structure, as 
shown in the treatment of their respective heroes Wellingborough Redburn and Nicholas 
Adams. E.B.H. 


89-1820. Perry, Dennis R. “Ah, humanity": Compulsion Neuroses in Melville's BARTLEBY, SSF, 
24, 4, 1987, 407-15. The compulsive behavior of Bartleby is one extreme of a continuum 
represented by all the characters in the story. The narrator's obsessiveness represents the other 
extreme, with the minor figures ranging in a variety of defenses between these two. R.R. 


89-1821. Pry, Elmer. REDBURN and the CONFESSIONS, AmTQ, 43, 1979, 181-8. Critics and 
readers like Redburn, but many of them cite flaws that suggest its lack of unity (e.g., changes in 
narration and inadequate development of the Redburn-Bolton friendship), yet such is only 
apparently so. An trony, which develops as Melville juxtaposes and parallels speaking voices, 
characters, dramatic action and symbols, supports the subject: expectation versus experience. All 
work to develop, while probing, Redburn's difficulties in sorting expectations from realities while 
he learns the responsibilities of brotherhood, then confesses his failure. C.M. J. 


89-1822. Rosenberg, Brian. ISRAEL POTTER: Melville's Anti-History, SAmF, 15, 2, 1987, 175- 
86. In his only novel written for serial publication, Melville rebels against traditionally 
conservative historical literature, focuses on the causes and effects of revolutionary conflict, 
parodies patriotism, and bemoans mankind's tragic fate. E.E.W. 


89-1823. Schaffer, Carl. Unadmitted Impediments, Unmarriageable Minds: Melville's BARTLEBY 
and I AND MY CHIMNEY, SSF, 24, 2, 1987, 93-101. The narrators of both stories have lived 
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unfulfilled lives. Both encounter resistance to their wills. Bartleby's refusal to comply, his 
reiterated “I would prefer not to," which is echoed by the others in the Wall St. office, is equated 
with the husband's identification with the chimney (“two smokers") and his refusal to have it 
demolished. R.R. 


89-1824. Schechter, Harold. Bartleby the Chronometer, SSF, 19, 4, 1982, 359-66. The pamphlet 
“Chronometricals and Horologicals" in Melville's Pierre can be seen as the sermon for which 
“Bartleby” is theexemplum. The thesis is that heavenly time is incompatible with earthly time and 
that “virtuous expediency" must fashion a code of conduct to bridge this fundamental 
incompatibility. The narrator of “Bartleby” embodies a mundane model of morality. He is 
decent, respectable, tolerant, modestly ambitious, and generous. The infuriating clerk has been 
sent as a test to show the impossibility of absolute goodness in this world, even for the well- 
intentioned. R.R. 


89-1825. Verdier, Douglas L. Who is the Lightning- Rod Man?, SSF, 18, 3, 1981, 273-9. Melville's 
story appeared in Putnam's August 1854. The identity of the salesman was disputed from the first. 
Was he an itinerant peddler or an evangelical minister trying to frighten nonbelievers? There is 
some evidence he represents Satan's three temptations of Jesus. R.R. 


89-1826. Young, Philip. Melville's Good-Bye: DANIEL ORME, SAmF, 16, 1, 1988, 1-11. 
Melville's last short story is a portait of himself as an old man, a beached saior, resigned to death 
and saying his own nunc dimittis. E.E.W. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


89-1827. Fukuchi, Curtis. Repression and Guilt in Poe's MORELLA, SSF, 24, 2, 1987, 149-54. 
The narrator's wife, Morella, dies from lack of love, predicting that he will after her death “adore 
what he did abhor." The distraught father raises his daughter Morella who bears an uncanny 
resemblance to her dead mother. His conflicted guilt and love kill the second Morella as well. R.R. 


89-1828. Madden, Fred. 4 DESCENT INTO THE MAELSTROM: Suggestions of a Tall Tale, 
SIH, 14, 2, 1987, 127-38. “A Descent into the Maelstrom” plays on a number of epistemological 
factors which distort truth: the excessive emotionality of the "green" first-person narrator's 
perspective, the numerous inconsistencies in the “old-timer’s” account of his experience which 
masquerades as truth, and Poe's use of verisimilitude to gull the unwary reader. The nature of 
such epistemological concerns furnishes a link between Poe and the darker and supposedly more 
substantial visions of Hawthorne and Melville, visions which continue in the works of major 
20th-century writers. i G.A.C. 


89-1829. Miller, Linda Patterson. The Writer in the Crowd: Poe's Urban Vision, AmTQ, 44, 1979, 
325-39. Recognized for evoking in his tales and essays a mood of otherworldliness, Poe also 
attempted, especially during his last 11 years, to interpret and evaluate the city of his day as he 
witnessed it. He revealed, like his British counterpart Dickens, the evils of urbanization. 
However, he also revealed vitality and artistic and monetary poetential of the urban environment 
as well as the struggle of people to retain individuality. He translated the features of American 
cities into European settings as his way of following the contemporary artistic tendency to use 
Europe as the background and measure of America’s place in a tradition. Poe’s treatment of 19th- 
century urban phenomena mirrors the human complexities of that era and the ambivalences 
many Americans had toward the burgeoning urban complex. C.M .J. 


89-1830. Oliboni, Mario Fernando. Friccao, fissura e queda da CASA DE USHER [Friction, 
Fissure and Fall in THE HOUSE OF USHER], RLet, 26/27, 1986/7, 73-78. Poe is a poet, even 
when writing fiction. His stories’ macrostructure can be analysed in terms of plot, character, 
setting, etc. Usher concentrates narration to achieve Poe's “unity of effect" by metonymically 
anticipating Roderick's personality and the supernatural through description, management of 
narrative time and allusions to the Gothic. The microstructure shows concentrated language 
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calling attention to itself. In Usher, patterns of alliteration signalled in the 'f/sh/s'sounds of the 
title and reaching greatest concentration in the final paragraph signify the "fissure" that 
anticipates the fall. Such poetic prose indicates Poe's modernity. (In Portuguese) P.S. 


89-1831. Porter, Dennis. Of Poets, Politicians, Policemen, and the Power of Analysis, NLH, 19, 3, 
1988, 501-19. Poe's three Dupin stories show the narcissistic pleasure of displaying analytic 
power. Dupin outwits the minister by restoring to the Queen the letter that had been stolen, thus 
keeping order in the state. Foucault showed that surveillance is used to discipline society. Lacan 
showed that the psychoanalyst, seated behind the patient, is such an unseen seer, like the priest in 
his confessional, exercising social power, normalizing deviants. Literary critics, in fraternal 
rivalries over the maternal body of a text, play the same game, fantasizing that their system is a 
discourse of power that can restore what has been "purloined" and overlooked by competing 
interpretive methods. R.R. 


89-1832. Robinson, Douglas. Poe's Mini-Apocalypse: THE CONVERSATION OF EIROS AND 
CHARMION, SSF, 19, 4, 1982, 329-37. Fryes’s and Lewis's theories of apocalyptic literature 
conflict, although both are based on the Book of Revelations. Frye's is a psychological 
displacement (the actual world with an imaginative vision of paradise); Lewis's, an existential 
prediction (the actual destruction of the world). Poe's version is epistemological: a progression in 
knowing from earthly common-sense, through a nightmarish knowledge of total annihilation, 
through a spiritual transfiguration, to ultimate pure knowledge. One may define these stages thus: 
(1) anti-apocalyptic; (2) ironic apocalyptic; (3) romantic apocalyptic; (4) transfigural apocalyptic. 
In the first category are Melville, Twain, Faulkner, Ellison, Heller, and Barth; in the second, 
Bierce and West; in the third, Pynchon and Burroughs; and in the fourth, Poe. These modes define 
and delimit the term apocalypse which has played a very significant role in American fiction.R.R. 


89-1833. Stahlberg, Lawrence. AND THE WILL THEREIN LIETH, WHICH DIETH NOT: A. 
Reconsideration of Ligei's GIGANTIC VOLITION, AmTQ, 43, 1979, 199-209. How can a poetics 
of death be reconciled with a character whose dying words seem to imply a commitment to 
maintaining life in this world, as several critics have claimed regarding Poe's Ligeia, particularly 
its Glanvill quotation? It is the narrator who, in interpreting Ligeia's statements as he does, 
creates the contradiction, revealing an ambiguity spanning mortal and immortal perspectives: he 
interprets Ligeia's will to maintain life as fear of annihilation; yet her will is operating with a 
movement towards “Life Eternal" wherein each individual intelligence comes into its own (1.e., is 
absorbed with other intelligences into “glories beyond the grave"). Ligeia must die, for it is her 
mission to reveal the process through which cosmic — and aesthetic — unity is revealed. C.M J. 


89-1834. Williams, Michael. Poe's SHADOW. — A PARABLE and the Problem of Language, 
AL, 57, 4, 1985, 622-32. Shadow. — A Parable examines language and literary process, a common 
concern in Poe’s texts. The mirror, corpse, and shadow challenge the relationship of “shadow to 
substance, signifier to signified, text to meaning." D.H.C. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 


89-1835. Camfield, Gregg. The Moral Aesthetics of Sentimentality: A Missing Key to UNCLE 
TOM'S CABIN, NCF, 43, 3, 1988, 319-45. Stowe's aesthetic derives not from Calvinism but from 
the different intellectual tradition of the Scottish Common Sense philosophers, especially 
Archibald Alison, for whom sentimentalism is central. In this tradition, linked with associationist 
psychology, sentimental realism elicits benevolent feelings which spur moral action. IIB. 


Walt Whitman 


89-1836. Abrams, Robert E. Space, Image and Language in LEAVES OF GRASS, AmTQ, 41, 
1979, 75-83. Puzzling figures of speech, unexpected prepositional choices and peculiar syntactical 
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structures abounding in Whitman's Leaves of Grass suggest what governs Whitman's style: the 
aim to subvert epistemological dualism (i.e., the Western mind's tendency to sever reality into 
subjective and objective orders). By disrupting expected verbal patterns and forging new ones, 
Whitman altered conceptions of space, while providing a confirming human viewpoint in the 
midst of that space Whitman ushered readers toward “a non-dualistic envisagement of reality” 
that includes reciprocity between an aware mind and the actual world and is similar to concepts 
20th-century philosophers (e.g., Merleau-Ponty) entertain. C.M J. 


89-1837. Bauerlein, Mark. Whitman's Language of the Self, AI, 44, 2, 1987, 129-48. Finding that 
written language distances the self, Whitman tried to stress the immediacy of the spoken voice by 
using declamation, simple present and imperative verbs, catalogues, and slang diction. He also 
privileges silence as a way of gaining presence. Finding, finally, that the self was inaccessible to 
language in spite of endless revisions of his poems, he decided to remake his life to fit his fictive 
persona. R.R. 


89-1838. Gutman, Stanley T. Conflations in Walt Whitman’s OUT OF THE CRADLE, AI, 44, 2, 
1987, 149-57. In identifying with the bird's song, his own poetic vocation, Whitman conflates love 
and loss and transforms them into words. R.R. 


89-1839. Loving, Jerome. Whitman Incountry: Our Civil War in Vietnam, SCRev, 4, 1, 87, 4-5. The 
term incountry means the physical presence in a situation. As in George Whitman's letters Walt 
Whitman must have found a different Civil War than George was experiencing, so Loving senses a 
different Vietnam in the letters he wrote to his wife and the feelings he has about his tour of duty 
there. He concludes Walt Whitman was correct when he said war literature deals with memories 
of the war, not the war itself. L.M.M. 


Sarah S.B.K. Wood 


89-1840. Scheick, William J. Education, Class, and the French Revolution in Sarah Wood's JULIA, 
SAmF, 16, 1, 1988, 111-18. Although flawed by thin characterizations, stock plot devices, 
repetitiveness, stylistic weakness, and gothic sentimentality, Julia (1800) is nonetheless a novel of 
ideas stressing education for both sexes and for all social classes, temperate liberty as a means for 
achieving an ideal nation, and avoidance of the rigid controls that spawned the rebellion and 
chaos of the French Revolution. E.E.W. 


Drama 


89-1841. Ritchey, David. An Index to the Theatrical Materials in Five Eighteenth-Century 
American Theatre Journals, RECTR (ns), 1, 1, 1986, 34-52. [Classifies by “title, author, 
playwright, performer and subject.” (Only the Thespian Oracle is a “theatre journal”: the others 
are general magazines.)] ` P.K. 


UNITED STATES VII. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Henry Adams 


89-1842. Mellord, James M. The Problem of Knowledge and THE EDUCATION OF HENRY 
ADAMS, SCRev, 3, 1, 1986, 55-68. As a breaking point between classical realism and post- 
realism, The Education notes the death of the former and the birth of the latter. Adam's theory of 
history becomes the focus of the last half of the book. The concept becomes knowledge which, in 
turn, permits man to become the unifier of knowledge. L.M.M. 


89-1843. Schoeck, Richard. The Ironies of Allusion in Henry Adams’ DEMOCRACY (1879), 
ELN, 25, 4, 1988, 66-7. To mention Gustave Droz (a then-popular French essayist) together with 
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Ruskin suggests irony. P.K. 
Ambrose Bierce 


89-1844. Powers, James G. Freud and Farquhar: AN OCCURRENCE AT OWL CREEK 
BRIDGE?, SSF, 19, 3, 1982, 278-81. The protagonist, Farquhar, experiences a post-mortem 
plunge into his own unconscious desires while his body is hung over the bridge. R.R. 


Charles W. Chestnutt 


89-1845. Fienberg, Lorne. Charles W. Chesnutt and Uncle Julius: Black Storytellers at the 
Crossroads, SAmF, 15, 2, 1987, 161-73. The theme of metamorphosis pervades Chesnutt's The 
Conjure Woman (1899), a collection of tales in which the black narrator offers the white audience a 
veiled but subversive critique of the oppression and exploitation characterizing slavery in the Old 
South. E.E.W. 


Kate Chopin 


89-1846. Dyer, Joyce. The Restive Brute: The Symbolic Presentation of Repression and 
Sublimation in Kate Chopin's FEDORA, SSF, 18, 3, 1981, 261-5. "Fedora" is only three pages 
long, but it conveys the displacement of passion from a brother to his sister, from his body to his 
discarded clothes on the part of a repressed spinster. R.R. 


John Eaton Cooke 


89-1848. Bredahl, Carl A. Responding to the “Airplant” Tradition: John Cooke's MY LADY 
POKAHONTAS, SLJ, 21, 1, 1988, 54-63. Cooke's novel (1885) ignored realism and turned back 
to the beauty, fantasy, and idealism of pre-war Southern writing, the “airplant literature" so 
called because it had no roots in everyday life. E.E.W. 


Stephen Crane 


89-1849. McFarland, Ronald E. The Hospitality Code and Crane's THE BLUE HOTEL,SSF, 18, 
4, 1981, 447-51. The Swede is a nervous guest at the Palace Hotel. His own tension causes Scully, 
the host, to violate some of the rules of the hospitality code, thus precipitating the violent 
conclusion. R.R. 


89-1850. Seltzer, Mark. Statistical Persons, Diacritics, 17, 3, 1987, 82-98. (rev.-art.: Elaine Scarry, 
The Body in Pain: The Making and Unmaking of the World, NY: Oxford UP, 1985; Michael Fried, 
Realism, Writing, Disfiguration: ON Thomas Eakins and Stephen Crane, U of Chicago P, 1987.) 
The outside story of Red Badge of Courage is the machinery of battle that produces corpses; the 
inside story is Henry's fear of dismemberment. The depersonalization into a statistic recurs as 
scenes of gambling (The Blue Hotel,” “Five White Mice") turn into violent deaths. Naturalism 
dealt with prostitutes (Maggie, Zola's Nana) whose lives became case histories, deterministic 
casualties or fallen bodies in the capitalistic machine. These tensions occur in other late-19th 
century texts such as Eliot's Daniel Deronda (1876) and Wharton's House of Mirth (1905) which 
involve typified, generic women and games of chance. Crane's story "When a Man Falls, A 
Crowd Gathers” presents “‘a passion for statistical information.” R.R. 


Henry James 


89-1851. Armstrong, Paul B. History and Epistemology: The Example of THE TURN OF THE 
SCREW, NLH, 19, 3, 1988, 693-712. History cannot validate critical interpretations because it is 
also a construct, as are institutionalized discursive practices. What meanings one finds in a text 
depend upon what hypotheses are adopted in order to make its details cohere. A critic's approach 
is guided by his presuppositions which determine what he will look for. This circularity is shown 
in disputes over the governess's sanity (Wilson); the parallels with a Freudian case history 
(Cargill); Victorian child-pornography (Spilka); the sexual exploitation of servants (Robbins); 
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and apparitions reported to the Society for Psychical Research (Roellinger). The search for an 
outside source to confirm a theory is futile since a single correct meaning does not exist. R.R. 


89-1852. Curtsinger, E.C., Jr. Henry James's Farewell in THE VELVET. GLOVE, SSF, 18, 2, 
1981, 163-9. The identity of the beautiful young woman who requests from the author a preface 
for her novel is in much dispute. She personifies imagination or the muse to whom James, in poor 
helath and laboring over the New York Edition of his works, must bid farewell in 1909. R.R. 


89-1853. Eakin, Paul John. Henry James’s “Obscure Hurt": Can Autobiography Serve 
Biography?, NLH, 19, 3, 1988, 675-92. James mentioned a stable fire which he watched from a 
fence and an injury he sustained. Subsequent investigations showed that he had not been 
physically wounded, had never visited a doctor (as he claimed), and that he mixed up the date of 
the fire. A psychic wound of some sort probably had occurred. the imaginary illness afforded him 
the time to write and a pretext for not serving in the Civil War. Biographers should not search ` 
such self-accounts for referential truth, but for psychological testimony. R.R. 


89-1854. Freier, Mary P. The Story of THE AUTHOR OF 'BELTRAFFIO', SSF, 24, 3, 1987, 
308-9. The report of the circumstances of the son's death is not to be trusted since it is from an 
untrustworthy source. The narrator has been tricked by Gwendolyn Ambient who has unsavory 
motives for her report. l R.R. 


89-1855. Goetz, William R. The “Frame” of the TURN OF THE SCREW: Framing the Reader In, 
SSF, 18, 1, 1981, 71-74. The oral prologue to the written text is questioned by interlocutors. The 
governess’s tale which follows is based on her authority and cannot be so questioned. For its 
meaning to become clear, an epilogue would be required to complete the frame. Because the 
author withheld this, the reader is forced to interpret the information with his own resources 
which he recognizes as inadequate. The governess is similarly imprisoned, having been warned in 
advance by her employer that she can have no further recourse to him. Trapped within her own 
literary text, she longs for a recurrence of the primary oral scene, her opening interview. She has 
no escape from her written text except for the letters she cannot bear to send. 


89-1856. Griffin, Susan M. James's Revisions of “The Novel in ‘The Ring and the Book,” MP, 85, 1, 
1987, 57-64. When James revised the paper he read commemorating Browning's centenary, he 
replaced most of his quotations from The Ring and the Book, which had implied a criticism of 
Browning's handling of the narrative focus, with explicit comments to that effect. TAS 


89-1857. Harris, Janice H Bushes, Bears, and THE BEAST IN THE JUNGLE, SSF, 18, 2, 1981, 
147-54. The principle of complementarity perceives reality as multivalent. Like those gestalt 
perception cards in which bushes turn into bears, Marcher's life can be viewed as either empty of 
experience or as marvelously exciting. May whom he realizes he loved as he visits her tombstone 
had been his "sybil" and guide, ordering his memories, enlivening his imagination. The scenes she 
recalls offer a different configuration than Marcher's final insight of never having lived at all. 
James's imagery augments the reliability of her account of things. R.R. 


89-1858. Holly, Carol. The British Reception of Henry James's Autobiographies, AL, 57, 4, 1985, 
570-87. Examination of the British reviews of A Small Boy and Others (1913) reveals a genial 
reception to an unusual approach to autobiography and a general criticism of the difficulties of 
reading the book. A similar examination of the response to Notes of a Son and Brother (1914) 
shows interest in the "governing principle" (noted in ch. 11), an enthusiasm for family 
portraiture, and praise for the book's moral vision. D.H.C. 


89-1859. Jobe, Steven H. The Discrimination of Stoicisms in THE AMERICAN, SAmF, 16, 2, 
1988, 181-93. Centering on the problem of how to live in life's adverse circumstances when the 
only outcome is forfeiture, James's novel presents characters who are neither victims nor 
victimizers but who, by adopting a philosophy of indifference to the unchangeable, escape anger 
and bitterness. E.E.W. 
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89-1860. Levy, Leo B. Consciousness in Three Early Tales of Henry James, SSF, 18, 4, 1981, 407- 
12, Self-deceptions, repetition-compulsion, and doublings occur in “A Landscape Painter" 
(1866), “My Friend Bingham" (1867), and ““Osborne’s Revenge" (1868). Long before his brother 
‘William assumed authority as a psychologist, Henry was exploring subtle states of 
consciousness. R.R. 


89-1861. Lukacs, Paul. Unambiguous Ambiguity: The International Theme of DAISY MILLER, 
SAmF, 16, 2, 1988, 209-16. Although the novel seems straightforward and clear, textual evidence 
supports two opposing views, one praising innocence, the other condemning it. Such ambiguity 
makes Daisy a major achievement and foreshadows James's increasing use of ambiguities in 
subsequent fiction. Daisy becomes a prototype of the international theme of the innocent 
American's experiences in Europe. E.E.W. 


89-1862. Milne, Fred L. Atmosphere as Triggering Device in THE TURN OF THE SCREW, SSF, 
18, 3, 1981, 293-9. The governess's hallucinations are induced by certain atmospheric conditions. 
One is a sudden pervasive stillness of the air. Another is the transition of light at dawn or dusk. 
She is most susceptible when there is any suggestion she might lose her job. The figures of Miss 
Jessel and Mr. Quint are conjured up as threats from which she must protect the children, which 
render her presence indispensable. —— ^ R.R. 


89-1863. Morrow, Nancy. Playing the Game of Life: The Dilemma of Christopher Newman and 
Isabel Archer, SAmF, 16, 1, 1988, 65-82. James focuses more on the players than on the game of 
life, as shown by protagonists Newman in The American (1877) and Archer in The Portrait of a 
Lady (1881). Both novels emphasize education and initiation into society, raise questions about 
citizenship in cultural and political groups, and express concern about moral corruption and evil; 
but both are historically vague. E.E.W. 


89-1864. Shangari, Kumkum. Of Ladies, Gentlemen, and THE SHORT CUT, NLH, 19, 3, 1988, 
713-37. James's Portrait of a Lady shows the lady's defining feature to be her exemption from 
work. Inheritied wealth allows her the leisure to be decorative, so money becomes “the shortcut" 
to social status. Isabel Archer becomes the test case for American ability to assimilate European 
culture. It is for ideological reasons that she must reject her American suitors in search of a finer 
consciousness. The omniscient narrator and his surrogate, Ralph, tutor the passive heroine's 
sensitivity so she can freely choose an aristocrat, Gilbert Osmond, who is distinguished for “doing 
nothing." R.R. 


Sarah Orne Jewett 


89-1865. Holstein, Michael. Writing as a Healing Art in Sarah Orne Jewett's THE COUNTRY OF 
THE POINTED FIRS, SAmF, 16, 1, 1988, 39-49. The narrator's close relationship with an 
herbalist friend leads her to adopt the role of writer-healer in an economically depressed 
community. Jewett's narrative strategy is that of the case-history method which she learned from 
her physician father. She celebrates the community's independence and successful struggle 
against deterioration, shows the human need for solitude as well as clannishness, and asserts the 
heroism of American individualism. E.E.W. 


Frank Norris 


89-1866. Dawson, Hugh J. A Trace of Scandal in Norris’ Revision of McTEAGUE, ELN, 25, 4, 
1988, 68-72. For the second printing Norris altered three passages about bladder discomfort and 
incontinence, substituting other humour in the same number of lines. He retained one reference, 
unreproved. P.K. 


Mark Twain 


89-1867. Carpenter, Scott. Demythification in ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN, 
SAmF, 15, 2, 1987, 211-17. In contrast to Tom, Huck persistently demythifies the world by 
refusing to ascribe transcendental meaning to the concrete. l E.E.W. 
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89-1868. Grove, James. Mark Twain and the Endangered Family, AL, 57, 
painful recognition of both the restrictions of family life and the dan, 
death, bereavement — deeply influenced his literary strategies. The ii 
family structures ultimately prevents the completion of The Great Dark 
Sawyer Among the Indians, and undermines Twain’s “satirical and philo 
Gilded Age, A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court, Pudd^ 
Mysterious Stranger. However, in Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn 
conveys his ambivalence about domesticity. 


89-1869. Huffstetler, Edward W. Mark Twain's Unique Brand of Cultura. 
1988, 59-67. The rebellious artist Twain was in opposition to cultura] val 
the era of Beat culture, Twain's essays and novels are consistent in t] 
civilization which was exported to natives. As we examine the humoris: 
"devil's advocate" but as an advocate for the proposition that man's te 
control his behavior. Good intentions do not bring about good results. T 
converted natives, is insisting on truth, not masquerade. 


89-1870. Robinson, Forrest G. The Characterization of Jim in HUCKI 
43, 3, 1988, 361-91. Critics have long blamed Jim's transformation fror 
flat, submissive stereotype on failures of Twain's moral vision or art 
apparent transformation is actually the result of Tim's shrewdness, 
stereotypical mask of passive, gullible good nature in order to prote 
society. Jim’s deceptions exploit Huck's prejudices; if we fail to recog: 
adoption ofa role, we miss many narrative ironies, and take part in the bl 
culture which constructed the stereotype to which Jim retreats. 


89-1871. Scharnhorst, Gary. Paradise Revisited: Twain's THE MAN 
HADLEYBURG,SSF, 18, 1, 1981, 59-64. Twain's moralism and detern 
Analogues to Milton's Paradise Lost indicate that he was rewriting the I 
point of view. When Edward pleads that predestination determined thei) 
refuses to accept the rationalization. She counters that it was their respo 
will. This is a secular equivalent to Milton's theology that although Goc 
foreordain. 


89-1872. Shear, Walter. Games People Play in HUCKLEBERRY FINN, 
Studying the various games played reveals much about the behavior : 
make-up of the culture, and the crucial action of characters in social sit 


89-1873. Stahl, John Daniel. Mark Twain and Female Power: Public ai 
1988, 51-63. Twain’s “A Memorable Midnight Experience," the finest o 
in the 1870s for publication, shares features with the scatalogical and ba: 
not for publication but for the amusement of himself and his friends. Bo! 
particularly power as wielded by women, and both have as their central 
to represent vanity, ruthlessness, cruelty, sterility, and female dominar 


UNITED STATES VIII. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Edward Albee 


89-1874. Mayberry, Robert. A Theatre of Discord: Some Plays of Be 
KsQ, 12, 4, 1980, 7-16. Samuel Beckett's Play, Edward Albee's Bk 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung, and Harold Pinter's Landscape and Silence dis 
the aural, a major break from tradition. For example, Box frames the st: 
which is paradoxically filled with tumultuous language. These plays 
resolve such dissonances and thus to become more involved. The ple 
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instead of dialogue, creating a broken pattern of narrative; they also have a near absence of 
movement on stage. E.B.H. 


Sherwood Anderson 


89-1875. Savin, Mark. Coming Full Circle: Sherwood Anderson's THE EGG, SSF, 18,4, 1981, 454- 
7. The subtext of Anderson’s account by a son of his father’s attempt to be entertaining is the 
narrator’s identification with and attachment to that paternal figure even as he tries to disengage 
himself. RR 


89-1876. Sykes, Robert H. The Identity of Anderson e Fanatical Farmer, SSF, 18, 1, 1981, 79-82. 
Jesse Bentley in the story “Godliness” was modeled on Joseph F. Glidden of DeKalb, Illinois, 
who migrated at the age of 33 from New York. Buying 600 acres, he ended up owning the eight 
surrounding farms. On February 29, 1892, Glidden acquired a patent for the invention of barbed 
wire. Glidden, who had invented nine other farm implements, advertised them through the 
agency the Long Critchfield Corporation for which Sherwood Anderson worked. R.R. 


John Ashbery 


89-1877. Mohanty, S. P. and Jonathan Monroe. John Ashbery and the Articulation of the Social, 
Diacritics, 17, 2, 1987, 37-63. (rev.-art.: John Ashbery, Selected Poems, NY: Viking, 1985; Harold 
Bloom, ed., John Ashbery, NY: Chelsea House, 1985.) Ashbery is read by Vendler and Bloom as if 
he were an idealist, either registering his own shifting moods or composing “crisis” poems about 
his imaginative power to render order out of chaos. Above all, Ashbery is a listener who 
articulates the voices of others and records these dialogic exchanges in Bakhtinian “chronotopes” 
or space-time configurations which render true pictures of society. R.R. 


Louis Auchincloss 


89-1878. O'Sullivan, M. Postlapsarians: Louis Áuchincloss's THE WINTHROP COVENANT, 
DQDOR, 18, 1, 1988, 38-45. Auchincloss in Winthrop Covenant, a collection of stories, considers 
the role of redemption, both public and private, in a privileged world of a prelapsarian American 
Adam with America as Eden. He examines the role of prophets, true and false, feminism and new 
messiahs with their modern gospels. He is preoccupied with individuals of his particular social 
milieu and their postlapsarian condition. M.T.H. 


89-1879. Piket, Vincent. An Interview With Louis Auchincloss, DQR, 18, 1, 1988, 20-37. 
[Auchincloss has authored novels (21), collections of short stories (9), and non-fiction works (10) 
dealing with history and literary criticism, He started his literary career using a pen name to please 
his parents, but was soon found out and thereafter used his own name. Influenced by Henry 
James, he used the third person point of view in his novels, but then turned to the more limited 
first person point of view which he found to be more direct. However, he will alternate these 
points of view if it suits his purpose. He writes about New Yorkers of the managerial and 
entrepreneurial classes, and has been compared with Wharton. He believes he is in his major 
writing period at present because of retirement from his working life as a lawyer. He thinks the 
novel has become more introspective in the 20th century because of modern intercommunication 
in the world. He re-reads more 19th century novelists than 20th century writers, and continues to 
be inspired by Shakespeare.] M.T.H. 


Eric Auerbach 


89-1880. Costa-Lima, Luiz. Eric Auerbach: History and Metahistory, NLH, 19, 3, 1988, 467-99. 
Auerbach translated Vico in 1924. From Vico he learned that knowledge is a social process, that 
ideas are historically conditioned, and that poetry serves political processes. Looking for a 
constant but distrusting generalizations, Auerbach found in Heraclitus the notion that a man's 
character is his fate. Applying this to fictional constructs resulted in the idea of “mimesis.” A 
character becomes credible not by imitating reality but by convincing us that he is integrated with 
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his destiny. Since Homer Western literature has focused on the individual. For Auerbach realism 
was relative, a metahistorical category, conditioned by its time. R.R. 


Mary Austin 


89-1881. Langlois, Karen S. Mary Austin and Houghton Mifflin Company: A Case Study in the 
Marketing of a Western Writer, WAL, 23, 1, 1988, 31-42. Assailing the reluctance of eastern 
publishers to reach rural and western readers, Austin battled successfully to have books published 
in easily handled and inexpensive lightweight pocket-sized editions. E.E.W. 


James Baldwin 


89-1882. Byerman, Keith E. Words and Music: Narrative Ambiguity in SONNY'S BLUES, SSF, 
19, 4, 1982, 367-72. According to Culler, a story 1s resolved once its message has been properly 
received or decoded. The middle-class narrator denies repeatedly the messages transmitted to him 
about his brother, his musician-uncle and his father. This ambiguity is preserved in the final 
metaphor: a cocktail of scotch and milk symbolizing the cup of trembling and suggesting the 
simultaneous destruction and nurturance which he sends to his brother. Sustaining the story's 
ambiguity is an awareness of the duplicity of language; having to use words to convey what is 
beyond words, such as can be expressed only nonverbally, as in Sonny's music, forces a writer to 
lie in order to tell the truth. R.R. 


Sheila Ballantyne 


89-1883. De Jong, Mary G. Sylvia Plath and Sheila Ballantyne's IMAGINARY CRIMES, SAmF, 
16, 1, 1988, 27-38. In Plath's "Daddy" and Ballantyne's novel the narrator seeks to rid herself of 
her father's influence. Both works use symbolism based on bones, repudiate the male-dominated 
power structure, show the writers' struggles toward self realization, and reinterpret personal 
history. E.E.W. 


Donald Barthelme 


89-1884. Hallissy, Margaret M. Barthelme's VIEWS OF MY FATHER WEEPING and 
Dostoevsky's CRIME AND PUNISHMENT, SSF, 18, 1,1981, 77-79. Marmeladov is run over by 
a coachman who is sure he will escape punishment because the victim was drunk and the carriage 
belonged to a rich and influential person. Barthelme's story is about a drunken father who is run 
over by an aristocrat's carriage. The son's search for the circumstances of the death is inhibited by 
his own ambivalent feelings toward power and privilege. R.R. 


Ann Beattie 


89-1885. McKinstry, Susan Jaret. The Speaking Silence of Ann Beattie's Voice, SSF, 24, 2, 1987, 
111-18. The point of Beattie's stories lies in a past the narrator attempts to suppress not in the 
objective, detailed present being related. The stories seem unresolved because the possibility of 
action 1s denied the protagonist; only the revelation of a state is permitted, an emotional response 
to what has already happened. Titles such as "Afloat" and "Learning to Fall" signify the 
unspeakable past. Readers must listen for the unsaid in these stories. R.R. 


Saul Bellow 


89-1886. Anderson, David D. The Novelist as Playwright: Saul Bellow on Broadway, SBJ, 5, 1, 
1986, 48-62. Five plays written by Bellow during the 1950s and 1960s wre produced on Broadway. 
The Wrecker, The Last Analysis, and Under the Weather (three one-act plays) did not win either 
critical or public acclaim. Bellow's interest in the theatre was genuine, but he failed to distinguish 
clearly between novelistic and dramatic techniques. The Last Analysis, with its slapstick humour 
and its themes of mid-life crisis and concern for the human condition, is representative of Bellow's 
comic techniques and tendencies as a playwright. H.T.S. 
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89-1887. Clayton, John J. Saul Bellow's SEIZE THE DAY: A Study in Mid-Life Transition, SBJ, 
5, 1, 1986, 34-47. Examining the psychological Iiterature on adult development allows a positive 
interpretation of the ending of Seize the Day. The main character, Tommy Wilhelm, undergoes a 
mid-life crisis, regressing to an infantile stage. Having lost his job, his wife, and his father's 
respect, Wilhelm abandons his former false and constricting adult roles, and moves by the 
conclusion towards total breakdown. A crucial passage wherein Wilhelm observes the funeral of 
a stranger signals both his symbolic confrontation with his dead self and his tentative movements 
towards renewal and redemption through catharsis and self-recognition. Optimism is also 
signalled by subtle changes in the drowning imagery recurring throughout the novel and by 
particular allusions to Milton's Lycidas. HT.S. 


89-1888. Cronin, Gloria L. Through a Glass Brightly: Corde's Escape from History in THE 
DEAN'S DECEMBER, SBJ, 5, 1, 1986, 24-33. The Dean's December traces Albert Corde's 
attempts to escape 20th century empiricism through a discovery of the transcendental and 
mystical elements of life. Corde undergoes a Dantesque descent into the physical and historical 
details of the material world around him in Bucharest and Chicago. Through philosphical 
discussion with various characters, Corde explores and escapes from the limitations of this 
historical reality. Renewal at the conclusion is suggested by Corde's resignation from the 
university, by the return of spring, and by his return to the United States and to nature. Corde's 
vision of the heavens through a telescope observatory marks his final and most direct expression 
of transcendental beliefs. H.T.S. 


89-1889. Kaler, Anne K. Use of Journal] Diary Form in the Development of the Odyssean Myth in 
DANGLING MAN, SBJ, 5, 1, 1986, 16-23. Bellow uses the journal form in Dangling Man to 
chronicle the Odyssean quest of the protagonist, Joseph. Joseph moves in the novel from 
indecision about entering the army to commitment to that action. The Odyssey is suggested by the 
names and characters of the females in the novel and by the pervasive water imagery. The hero of 
Dangling Man, however, is *modern" in his lack of societal commitment. Bellow both uses and 
undercuts the journal and epic traditions. H.T.S. 


89-1890. Knight, Karl F. Bellow’s Shawmut: Rationalizations and Redemption, SSF, 24, 4, 1987, 
375-80. The letter of apology that Harry Shawmut composes to Miss Rose is artfully constructed 
of every rhetorical appeal available. *Him with His Foot in His Mouth" (1984) consists of a 
confession. Shawmut relates his physical, psychological, legal, and financial troubles in an 
attempt to rationalize his life-long tendency to insult others. R.R. 


89-1891. Tripathy Biyot K. End-Game: Terminal Configurations in Bellow's Novels, MFS, 33, 2, 
1987, 215-31. At theclose of each of Bellow's novels, the protagonists take a final short journey — 
sometimes to death — that changes them. Mr. Sammler's Planet, Herzog, and Henderson the Rain 
King exemplify such change. A.F. 


89-1892. Weinstein, Mark. Communication in THE DEAN'S DECEMBER, SBJ, 5, 1, 1986, 63- 
74. The theme of communication is the major structuring principle in The Dean's December. The 
difficulties of public communication in the novel include press censorship in Eastern Europe and 
the deadening effect of the mass media in the West. Interpersonal communication between Albert 
Corde and his wife is equally problematic and complex. The novel is organized around a series of 
long talks between Corde and other characters — his wife, his nephew, his sister, the Ambassador, 
his friends — which highlight the problems of language and human intimacy. Debased forms of 
public communication are contrasted with true, meaningful contact between human beings on the 
personal level, creating a tightly organized structure for the novel. H.T.S. 


Robert Benchley 


89-1893. Pinsker, Sanford. Comedy and Cultural Timing: The Lessons of Robert Benchley and 
Woody Allen, GaR, 42, 4, 1988, 822-37. The “strident” put-down of Allen in Allan Bloom's The 
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Closing of the American Mind exposes Bloom's own puritanical narrow 
about American humor by comparing Allen with the earlier Benchley. 
man" against "privilege and intellectual vanity" runs back to Benj 
Harvard-bred and one of the Algonquin Hotel wits, anticiated themes 
Thurber, and S. J. Perelman and, “in effect, made the New Yorker's! 
Allen, a widely read “outsider” from Brooklyn, “likes to muse in juxta 
hipper house.” His popularity displays “America’s long-standing 
humor.” 


Robert Bly 


89-1894. Davis, William V. “In a Low Voice to Someone He is Sure i 
Recent Poems in Prose, MQ, 25, 2, 1984, 148-56. By adding his original 
allowed new possibilities for poetry to develop. 


Paul Bowles 


89-1895. St. Louis, Ralph. 7he Affirming Silence: Paul Bowles 
TACATE:A2:, SSF, 24, 4, 1987, 381-6. Bowles shows the ineffectua 
Pastor's sermons to Central American Indians get no response. He i: 
power of silence by Nicholas, the head man of the tribe. 


Richard Brautigan 


89-1896. Horvath, Brooke. Richard Brautigan’s Search for Control o 
434-55. Death and the fear of life it provokes are central to Brautig 
Trout Fishing in America, A Confederate General from Big Sur, In W 
Abortion: Án Historical Romance seek escape from time and change. 
Tokyo-Montana Express) structurally submits to death, but remai 
Brautigan calls for a turning from death to life. 


Gwendolyn Brooks 


89-1897. Mootry, Maria K. THE STEP OF IRON FEET: Creative Pri 
Melvin B. Tolson and Gwendolyn Brooks, Obsidian II, 2, 3, 1987, € 
Tolson's Rendezvous with America and Brooks's A Street in Bronzevilk 
these authors' theories about the relation of art to social issues. Tol 
American folktales with the mass poster art techniques of hyperbole, 
to create personal landscapes and parables critiquing the events ol 
sonnets also criticize the treatment of blacks within America's war efl 
work as a sequence to create a modernist “collage” of visual prosody 
indeterminate, multi-focused interpretations of theme. By employing 1 
to develop and display their own modernist creative practices, Brook 
social statements about contemporary racism at the same time as the 
relationship between art and life. 


Frederick Buechner 


89-1898. Anderson, Chris. The Very Style of Faith: Frederich Buechne 
C&L, 38, 2, 1989, 7-21. Because God speaks in the sound of trees, not : 
revelation," so does Buechner, concretely and in detail. Neither litera 
his work compelling but, rather, his “tentativeness and open-endednes 
are important in suggesting a rhetroic of religion having greater potet 


Kenneth Burke 


89-1899. McMahon, Robert. Kenneth Burke's Divine Comedy: Th 
RHETORIC OF RELIGION, PMLA, 104, 1, 1989, 53-63. Burke’s ç 
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comedy control his reaction to Augustine’s Confessions. Burke imitates the Platonic literary form 
of the Upward Way found in Augustine’s work and at the same time comically criticizes the 
implied principles of hierarchy, order, guilt, “victimage,” and specifically Augustine’s dogmatic 
denunciation of the opposition as heretical. Burke encompasses Augustinian concerns by 
rethinking them in a comic mode. His critique, progound, subtle, thorough and elegant, has 
‘political implications for the cold-war atmosphere of our time. J.H.Ro. 


Frederick Busch 


89-1900. Jorgensen, Bruce W. “A Grammar of Events:" a Conversation with Frederick Busch, 
L&B, 7, 1987, 26-40. [Topics include the broad religiousness of serious art, extent of Busch’s 
Jewishness in his works, pervasiveness of death in Jewish and Christian thought, necessity of 
facing darkness and human perversity, role of serious writing in keeping religion honest, his 
basing characters upon his family members, their dislike of the practice, his avoidance of malice, 
his intent in several of his books, great admiration for his “master” Reynolds Price and for 
Dickens, Melville, Faulkner, Hemingway, Grace Paley and others, the implicitness of 
hopefulness in his fiction, his reaction to John Gardner on morality in fiction, himself as 
sometimes a minimalist, and the brotherhood and sisterhood of all serious artists.] J.O.W. 


Truman Capote 


89-1901. Allmendinger, Blake. The Room Was Locked, with the Key on the Inside: Female 
Influence In Truman Capote's MY SIDE OF THE MATTER, SSF, 24, 3, 1987, 279-88. Capote 
always insisted he began writing autonomously, locking himself in a room alone, without literary 
influences. His denials concealed anxiety that he worked through in ‘My Side of the Matter," a 
story about a man accused of stealing from women. This is closely based on Welty’s “Why I Live 
at the P.O." R.R. 


Willa Cather 


89-1902. Arnold, Marilyn. The Integrating Vision of Bishop Latour in Willa Cather's DEATH 
COMES FOR THE ARCHBISHOP, L&B, 8, 1988, 39-57. The final episode, Latour's deathbed 
thoughts about the Navajos expelled from their sacred canyon and rock which correspond to his 
cathedral, is organically appropriate. He and the Indians had always lived by religious symbols 
uniting physical and spiritual. His mission had joined two faiths in a “united vision of heaven and 
earth." The "shaping force of the book," Latour's way of seeing, had been Cather's way. His final 
empathy with the Navajos "creates a model” of tolerance, respect, and unity. J.O.W. 


89-1903. Blanch, Mae. Joy and Terror; Figures of Grace in Cather and O'Connor Stories, L&B, 8, 
1988, 101-15. The short stories of both Willa Cather and Flannery O'Connor embody treatments 
of grace in the “traditional Christian meaning of the term" — God's free and unmerited gift 
through Christ's atonement and a choice to love God more than self. With O'Connor it often 
comes in a “violent confrontation, destroying either the sinful life or the sinner.” Cather's “figures 
of grace" are often her protagonists themselves, who "enhance" rather than destroy life. Both sets 
of stories reveal their authors’ “essential concern for spiritual realities.” J.O.W. 


89-1904. Bennett, Mildred R. Cather and Religion, L&B, 8, 1988, 5-13. In a broad sense Cather 
was “deeply religious," but always more an inquirer, a “natural iconoclast,” than a practitioner. 
Her writings demonstrate a thorough background in biblical literature. As a child she attended 
the Red Cloud, Nebraska, Baptist church, but through friends also developed a lifelong 
admiration for the “rich culture" of Roman Catholicism. Finally, she joined and monetarily 
contributed to Red Cloud's Episcopalian church, 1500 miles from her New York residence. 
Realistically aware of the “faults” and “merits” of churches, she admired honest persons of all 
faiths. J.O.W. 


89-1905. Baker, Bruce P., H. Before the Cruciform Tree: The Failure of Evangelicalism, L&B, 8, 
1988, 14-26. Cather's empathizing with “true faith, real compassion, and honest devotion" shows 
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best in scenes like Fatber Latour's encounter with the cross-shaped juniper in Death Comes for the 
Archbishop. Her recoil from narrow frontier revivalist fundamentalism permeates such stories as 
“Peter” and “Eric Hermannson’s Soul" and her novels The Song of the Lark and One of Ours. In 
the latter, negativism is offset by the truly religious Mahailey, who embodies the “ideals and 
values" of Cather's own art. J.O.W. 


89-1906. Leddy, Michael. Observation and Narration in Willa Cather's OBSCURE DESTINIES, 
SAmF, 16, 2, 1988, 141-53. Cather's trilogy (1932), an elegiac return to her childhood memories, 
moves from the beauty and completeness of Rosicky's life to the obscurity and darkness of other 
lives that are incomplete and puzzling. Point of view in the fiction shifts as Cather plays on the 
discrepancies between the perspectives of an all-seeing narrator and an observing 
character. E.E.W. 


89-1907. Murphy, John J. The Missions of Latour and Paul: DEATH COMES FOR THE 
ARCHBISHOP and the Early Church, L&B, 8, 1988, 58-65. Among Cather’s hitherto unnotices 
sources for this book are the New Testament Acts of the Apostles and the epistles of St. Paul 
chronicling the outward spreading of the Christian gospel to pagans through missionary activity. 
Similarities include struggles against superstition and immorrality, miraculous happenings, 
persecution of missionaries, corruption and factionalism among the clergy, shipwrecks, 
rhetorical “counterpoising of light and darkness," imagery of gardening and architecture to 
represent the ministry, and various other symbols and metaphors. J.O.W. 


89-1908. Pulsipher, Jenny Hale. Expatriation and Reconciliation: The Pilgrimage Tradition in 
SAPPHIRA THE SLAVE GIRL, L&B, 8, 1988, 89-99, Although Richard Giannone has stressed 
the influence of Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress upon Cather's book, numerous specific 
resemblances have remained unnoticed. Three characters especially — Henry, Sapphira, and 
Nancy — exemplify aspects of pilgrimage tradition. Henry studies Bunyan and the Bible, seeing 
his life as an "allegorical pilgrimage." Sapphira gradually "relinquishes her pride" as she 
approaches death, her journey's destination. Nancy flees from home to escape sin, the 
“unwelcome attentions" of Martin. The pilgrimage theme bestows hopefulness upon the various 
strands of the plot. J.O.W. 


89-1909. Rosowski, Susan J. Willa Cather's Magnificat: Matriarchal Christianity in SHADOWS 
ON THE ROCK, L&B, 8, 1988, 66-75. This book, culminating Cather's "exploration of female 
spirituality," retells the “Christian account of redemption, making it matriarchal." In the story of 
Cecile, “reenactment of the Nativity . . . focuses on the mother rather than the son.” A reverse 
chronological reading of Cather's novels, late to early, might stress her absorption with religious 
themes and her challenging of gender themes in Christianity. Shadows is “one of her most radical 
novels." J.O.W. 


89-1910. Skaggs, Merrill N. Death in C Major: Willa Cather's Perilous Journey Toward the 
Ordinary in LUCY GAYHEART, L&B, 8, 1988, 76-88. Although depreciated by reviewers and 
disliked by academics, Lucy Gayheart was for Cather immensely important. It confronted a 
central concern of her own life: her unsatisfactory friendship with Isabella McClung. In the book 
she identifies with the predicament of Harry Gordon who, like herself, is “possessive, 
domineering, and egotistical." Gayheart stood between Shadows on the Rock and Sapphira and 
the Slave Girl as second in a "trilogy of forgiveness," after Cather's "fashion." Shadows forgave 
small towns and her parents; Gayheart forgave Isabella; and Sapphira forgave Cather 
herself. J.O.W. 


89-1911. Skagga, Merrill! Maguire. DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCHBISHOP: Cather's 
Mystery and Manners, AL, 57, 3, 1985, 395-406. Influenced by Pascal’s Pensees:A2:, Cather 
transcends the negativity and pessimism of 77e Professor's House and My Mortal Enemy in 
Death Comes for the Archbishop. The two protagonists are opposites accorded equal respect: 
Latour represents Pascal's mathematical mind; Vaillant, his intuitive. The two beginnings — 
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prologue and first chapter — are also opposite yet paired. Structure is geometric throughout. 
Religion and art are both “the same thing” and “forms of miracle." D.H.C. 


89-1912. Stouck, David. Recent Cather Scholarship: A Review, L&B, 8, 1988, 116-29. (rev.-art.) 
Seven new secondary books about Cather in one year (five reviewed here), a “national seminar, 
and a documentary film in the works" demonstrate that she has attained the long-deserved front 
rank that such critics as Leon Edel and Harold Bloom have already accorded her. She was a 
resolute romanticist and strongly influenced by Joseph Conrad, Henry James, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
and Russian and French novelists. Biographical research indicates a lesbian orientation perhaps 
not physically expressed. James Woodress's 1987 biography is comprehensive and admirably 
well-balanced. J.O.W. 


89-1913. Tanner, Stephen L. Seeking and Finding in Cather's MY MORTAL ENEMY, L&B, 8, 
1988, 27-38. A recent “flurry” of criticism reveals this book as “problematical and intransigent.” 
Was Myra Henshawe's conversion genuine? No; her identifying religion with seeking and finding 
is deficient by Christian standards. If Cather thought otherwise, how could she also have 
imagined "Neighbor Rozicki's" “profoundly Christian" sacrificial death? But she was never a 
"firm believer." Even her Catholic novels show little grasp of theology. Her authorial intention 
here is unsolvable. J.O.W. 


89-1914. Wasserman, Loretta. Willa Cather's THE OLD BEAUTY Reconsidered, SAmF, 16, 2, 
1988, 217-27. Carefully crafted by an aging Cather but heretofore generally neglected by critics, 
“The Old Beauty" shows the relation of beauty to artistry, talent, goodness, and truth. E.E.W. 


John Cheever 


89-1915. Bell, Loren C. THE SWIMMER: A Midsummer's Nightmare, SSF, 24, 4, 1987, 433-6. 
John Cheever’s “The Swimmer” is a transformation of Shakespeare's Midsummer Nights 
Dream. R.R. 


Lucille Clifton 


89-1916. Johnson, Joyce. The Theme of Celebration in Lucille Clifton's Poetry, PCP, 18, 1-2, 1983, 
70-6. Her affirmatrion of black life is not marred by sentimentality. Despite efforts to destroy their 
self-image as men, black fathers struggle for their families. She emphasizes beauty and strength, 
giving us the black people's view of the inner city as home. She considers her artistic 
responsibilities to be maintaining our connection with the past and bringing order into the world. 
“Mascon” images and skillful devices produce the sinewy leanness and celebratory tone of her 
poetry. R.E. 


Robert Coover 


89-1917. Varsava, Jerry. Another Exemplary Fiction: Ambiguity in Robert Coover's SPANKING 
THE MAID, SSF, 21, 3, 1984, 235-41. Coover's fiction is "cubistic," presenting a mosaic of parts 
whose whole is absent; multiple mutually exclusive events each of which seems equally plausible 
are given. The ambiguity is deliberate since the narrator gives conflicting and irreconcilable 
signals. 39 separate frames comprise the 90-page novella. Instead of plot, a simple scenario is 
repeatedly played out which ends in the maid's being spanked for her own edification by her 
employer with many different instruments. The fiction is "exemplary" in the sense that it is an 
invented form which defies a univocal reading. Its structural ambiguity is its theme. R.R. 


89-1918. Wilczynski, Marek. The Game of Response in Robert Coover's Fictions, KN, 33, 4, 1986, 
513-23. Regarding postmodernism as a transitional period that has produced a sterility of 
traditional genres, Coover, much like Cervantes in another era, has attempted to experiment with 
innovative modes of perception and fictional forms. As a contemporary fictionist, he has adapted 
an independent attitude toward society's common background of tradition in order to form a 
partnership with his reader in a game of response and choices. In each of his "Seven Exemplary 
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Fictions” in Pricksongs and Descants, the ultimate function of his strategies in using familiar 
myths, cliche patterns, and stereotypes to build aesthetic response is to defamiliarize the familiar 
and undermine fictional coherence. His common allusions function as convenient pretexts for 
metafictional stratagems and playful revisions that cause inevitable bewilderment, shock, and 
surprise for the participating reader. H.Z. 


Hart Crane 


89-1919. Dickie, Margaret. The Backward Flight of THE BRIDGE, AL, 57, 1, 1985, 79-97. Asa 
sequence, The Bridge demonstrates neither a generative process nor continuity and connection. 
The poem — its sections, even its lines — seems always to begin at the end. The middle sections, 
provided for by Crane's original plan, threatened the unity of the previously written last and first 
sections, yet allowed the growth of the poem. D.H.C. 


Julia Cunningham 


89-1920. Keyser, Elizabeth Lennox. A Contemporary Gothic for Girls: Julia Cunningham's 
TUPPENNY, CLE, 17, 2, 1986, 88-100. Unlike its gothic predecessors, Tuppenny presents a 
positive version of female rebellion: its heroine is neither mad nor monstrous, and her rebellion 
ultimately allows her to conserve her passionate vitality. The novel encourages one to be one's 
own hero rather than to depend on an outer, redeeming force. Instead of resulting in madness, as 
Victorian versions of the story would, rebellion secures for women both the power of speech and a 
safer world for their progeny. S.A.H. 


H. L. Davis 


89-1921. Corning, Richard H. Unity and Point of View in THE DISTANT MUSIC, WAL, 23, 2, 
1988, 113-20. Mistakenly considered by some to be a dynasty epic or a study of a changing 
frontier, Davis's novel is, rather, an examination of self-deception as a moral problem that 
prevents the establishing of authentic human relationships. The story, intentionally sparse so as 
not to obscure pattern or point, comes through the detached and often sardonic voice of the 
narrator to supply a perspective denied the characters. E.E.W. 


Samuel R. Delaney 


89-1922. Tatsumi, Takayuki. Samuel R. Delany: Interview, Diacritics, 16, 3, 1986, 27-45. [Topics 
discussed include the Science Fiction Research Association Award won by Delany: the book of 
critical essays: Starboard Wine; the 700 science fiction publications called “fanzines;” attempts to 
define the genre: the Wagnerian legacy of modernism; the black characters in Delany's novels: Lo 
Lobey and Lorq Von Ray; the influence of the black oral tradition on Delany's fiction; the role of 
jewels in Empire Star (1966) and The Jewels of Aptor (1977) whose refractive quality Delany sees 
as a metaphor for analysis and pluralism; the relation of science and technology, and of history 
and anthropology; and the importance of Theodore Sturgeon to the author.] R.R. 


Theodore Dreiser 


89-1923. Brennan, Stephen C. The Two Endings of SISTER CARRIE, SAmF, 16, I, 1988, 13-26. 
When Dreiser's wife made a fair copy of his manuscript of Sister Carrie (1900) for the publisher, 
she altered the final chapter and rewrote the conclusion. Her changes in the novel gave it a clumsy 
ending which has puzzled scholars. In 1981 the publisher restored Dreiser's original text. E.E.W. 


89-1924. Ross, Stephen M. Vision and Voice in Two City Novels: Dreiser and Ellison, RANAM, 
18, 1985, 261-70. The modern city is marked by the dominance of artificial over natural light, and 
both Dreiser and Ellison suggest *'that light in the city comes to fill a psychic space once occupied 
by human speech." The heroine of Sister Carrie, like the other characters, utters nothing 
significant throughout the novel; but her rise to success, together with its superficiality, is 
conveyed through the imagery of city lights. In Invisible Man light is linked with institutional 
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power, whereas the narrator suffers from “a debilitating incapacity to see what his world means." 
The only possibility for communication is through the voice, but this, too, fails the narrator since 
he is now irrevocably cut off from the oral traditions of his origins. D.M J. 


Umberto Eco 


89-1925. Reidenbach, Bruce R. Est Ubi Gloria Nunc Babyloniae? ( Where Now Is the Glory of 
Babylon?), C&L, 37, 4, 1988, 25-42. Two medieval ideas about truth form the background of 
Eco's crisis of truth in The Name of the Rose: the Aristotelian view and the Tertullian. This novel 
also presents a crisis concerning reality; a realist-nominalist debate runs through the book. There 
is also a crisis of meaning. J.S.P. 


Richard Ellmann 


89-1926. Kershner, R. B., Jr. The Achievement of Richard Ellmann, GaR, 42, 3, 1988, 617-23. (rev- 
art.: Ellmann, Oscar Wilde, NY: Knopf, 1988; —, Four Dubliners, NY: Braziller, 1987.) Although 
his admirable last book is too lenient toward Wilde's character weaknesses, Ellmann remains 
"probably the greatest literary biographer of our time." In these books and earlier biographies of 
Yeats and Joyce he, like the New Critics studying a poem, read and reconciled the “complexities 
and richness of a life.” But, seeing biography as “essentially social,” he also unreductively 
explored the influence of writer upon writer and works upon works. J.O.W. 


William Faulkner 


89-1927. Blotner, Joseph, and Chester A. McLarty. Faulkner’s Last Days, AL, 57, 4, 1985, 641-9. 
As man and writer, Faulkner resisted the idea of death thoughout his life and probably concealed 
cardiac symptoms near his death. D.H.C. 


89-1928. Donaldson, Susan V. Subverting History: Women, Narrative and Patriarchy in 
ABSALOM, ABSALOM], SoQ, 26, 4, 1988, 19-32. Faulkner's often alleged hostility to women is 
disputable because his male narrators do not necessarily represent him. À feminist reading of 
Absalom, Absalom! uncovers its "silent women” who serve as “emblems” of “questions” and 
“empty spaces” in the patriarchal Sutpen story. The women's entrance often undermines the four 
narrators’ efforts to “establish sequence and continuity." Such a double reading exposes the limits 
and weaknesses of patriarchy as well as its seductions. J.O.W. 


89-1929. Dunn, Margaret M. The Illusion of Freedom in THE HAMLET and GO DOWN, 
MOSES, AL, 57, 3, 1985, 407-23. Both The Hamlet and Go Down, Moses explore the “illusionary 
nature of freedom." In The Hamlet, men replace their attachment to women and land with greed 
and its emotional isolation and create new rules and rituals. In Go Down, Moses, men turn from 
prejudice and property to wilderness only to lose the power to save it. D.H.C. 


89-1930. Folks, Jeffrey J. William Faulkner's THE ROSARY and Florence L. Barclay, SSF, 18, 4, 
1981, 445-7. Barclay's sentimental best-seller was published in 1909 and remained popular for a 
decade. Faulkner's sketch in the New Orleans Times-Picayune (May 3, 1925) humorously 
satirized this novel. The song “The Rosary" which brought two lovers together in the book is used 
by two enemies to torment one another in the sketch. R.R. 


89-1931. Fowler, Doreen and Campbell McCool. On Suffering: A Letter from William Faulkner, 
AL, 57, 4, 1985, 650-2. [Faulkner's letter (Sept. 1934) to James Warsaw Bell, Jr. and his wife 
Frances on the death of their infant daughter describes “the purposive and ennobling quality of 
grief" (a common theme in his fiction).] D.H.C. 


89-1932. Hays, Peter L. Who is Faulkner's Emily?, SAmF, 16, 1, 1988, 105-10. Speculation has 
suggested several women who might have been the model for Faulkner's white-garbed, father- 
dominated, unmarried, reclusive Emily. Recent scholarship raises the possibility that she may 
have been Emily Dickinson, as numerous parallels between the two Emilys attest. E.E.W. 
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89-1933. Hlavsa, Virgina V. Thee Mirror, the Lamp, and the Bed: Faulkner and the Modernists, AL, 
57, 1, 1985, 23-43. The appropriate image for Faulkner is not the mirror (the “perceiving mind" of 
the Neo-classicists) nor the lamp (the "projecting mind" of the Romantics), but the bed (the 
*promiscuous mind" of the Modernists). Close readings of Absalom, Absalom! and Light in 
August reveal Faulkner's use of "the Modernist techniques. of fragmentation, external 
structuring, and irony." Not reading Faulkner in light of the Modernist technique is misreading 
Faulkner. D.H.C. 


89-1934. Leahy, Sharon L. Poker and Semantics: Unravelling the Gordian Knot in Faulkner's 
WAS, AL, 57, 1, 1985, 129-37. Close reading of Was establishes that the key to understanding the 
card games and the stakes is understanding the conditions attached to the wagers. Faulkner plays 
with words as well as cards. D.H.C. 


89-1935. Merrill, Robert. Faulknerian Sleight of Hand: the Poker Game in WAS, SSF, 25, 1, 1988, 
31-40. The implausible details in the poker game have given rise to much critical contention. A 
review of the rules of stud and draw poker shows these have been violated in the McCaslins' 
games for no apparent purpose, suggesting authorial confusion. Also the question of who won the 
slave Tennie seems to have escaped the author's attention. R.R. 


89-1936. Monroe, Barbara. Reading Faulknerian Comedy: Humor and Honor in THE HAMLET, 
SoQ, 26, 4, 1988, 33-56. Above all, Faulkner's book is comic, its humor “honor-bound” within an 
anachronistic “honor-shame culture" grounded upon “hierarchy and entitlement." Plot 
structure and narrative tone humorously subvert the code. The characters vie for laughter — 
*group acknowledgment," safer and cheaper than violence or litigation. Female characters 
humorously challenge and deflate male humor. Humor is sometimes balanced with compassion, 
sometimes endorsed as therapeutic. J.O.W. 


89-1937. Morris, Willie. Faulkner's Mississippi, National Geographic, 175, 3, 1989, 312-39. 
Because Faulkner remained faithful to his native locale, Oxford and Lafayette County, MS, are 
the most closely linked to his soul of any place in America. In the years between 1929 and 1932, 
when he published five major novels, he was neglected almost completely; some thought him 
incapable of having written them. Since his death in 1962, there has been a softening of feeling 
against him in Mississippi, an acceptance, though some animosities persist, and there is now an 
annual Faulkner conference at the University of Mississippi. Moreover, the young people of 
Mississippi are reading and appreciating him. J.S.P. 


89-1938. Pitcher, E. W. Motive and Metaphor in Faulkner's THAT EVENING SUN, SSF, 18, 2, 
1981, 131-5. Quentin's incomplete fifteen-year-old memories of Nancy's terror obscure the cause 
of her fear. The children assume that she fears her husband, Jesus, will return and kill her. It is 
more probable that Nancy fears she has lost the life to come by sinning against Jesus Christ by 
having had an abortion. Since the pregnancy mentioned at the outset, which should be far 
advanced during the course of the story, is not noted by the children, it is probable that Nancy had 
it terminated. R.R. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


89-1939, Murphy, Garry N. and William C. Slattery. The Flawed Text of BABYLON 
REVISITED: A Challenge to Editors, A Warning to Readers, SSF, 18, 3, 1981, 315-18. Fitzgerald 
made over 80 revisions of the original text of “Babylon Revisited" which had been published in 
1931 in the Saturday Evening Post before its reprinting by Scribners in Taps at Reveille in 1935. 
One revised paragraph was printed by mistake following the original which the author had 
wanted deleted. All subsequent editions have perpetuated this error. R.R. 


89-1940. Nettels, Elsa. Howell’s A CIRCLE IN THE WATER and Fitzgerald's BABYLON 
REVISTED, SSF, 19, 3, 1982, 261-7. Fitzgerald expressed little fondness for Howells, criticizing 
him as “Uninspiring,” moralistic, and censorious. There is no evidence that Fitzgerald ever read 
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Howells's story, first published in Scribners in 1895. Therefore, the fact that in 1931 he wrote a 
story similar in plot suggests there might have been affinities between them. R.R. 


89-1941. Podis, Leonard A. Fitzgerald's THE DIAMOND AS BIG AS THE RITZ and 
Hawthorne's RAPPACINI'S DAUGHTER, SSF, 21, 3, 1984, 243-50. Both stories are about 
students drawn into enchanted but poisonous environments by entrapped damsels. Both suitors 
are confronted with cruel fathers. Both young men face seductive forces (wealth, science) which 
should be liberating, but turn out to be evil Both suitors discover that their lives are 
imperilled. R.R. 


89-1942, Settle, Glenn. Fitzgerald's Daisy: The Siren Voice, AL, 57, 1, 1985, 115-24. In The Great 
Gatsby, Daisy's association with flowers and the emphasis on the musicality and compulsion of 
her voice place her in the tradition of the classical Siren. D.H.C. 


Robert Frost 


89-1943. Storch, Margaret. Robert Frost's THE SUBVERTED FLOWER, AI, 44, 4, 1987, 295- 
305. An incident in his courtship of Elinor White in 1892 was the basis for this 1912 poem, not 
published until 1942. She had rejected his advances. The flower in the protected garden represents 
her virginity, and his attempts to violate her chastity turn him into a beast-like representation. 
Not until they are married can he be transformed into a man. This plays with the folkloric theme 
of "Beauty and the Beast." R.R. 


William Gaddis 


89-1944. LaCapra, Dominick. Singed Phoenix and Gift of Tongues: William Gaddis's THE 
RECOGNITIONS, Diacritics, 16, 4, 1986, 33-47. (rev.-art.: William Gaddis, The Recognitions, 
NY: Harcourt Brace and World, 1955.) Gaddis's novel is too long and too complex to include in 
college syllabi, and has not yet received the critical explication it warrants; therefore it has had 
only a small cult following. It deserves a Bakhtinian reading. R.R. 


A. B. Guthrie 


89-1945. Ford, Thomas W. A.B. Guthrie's FAIR LAND, FAIR LAND: A Requiem, WAL, 23, 1, 
1988, 17-30. Guthrie’s overall pattern in his series of novels is that the expansion of civilization 
reduces the big sky and personal psychological freedom. Fair Land (1982) laments the passing of 
the West and completes the series. E.E. W. 


John Gardner 


89-1946. Fitzpatrick, W.P. John Gardner and the Defense of Fiction, MQ, 20, 4, 1979, 404-15. 
Gardner emphasizes perspective which influences form and creative vision and, as a result, 
believes, contrary to Barth and others, that literature has not exhausted its formal 
possibilities. C.E.B. 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


89-1947. Shumaker, Conrad. "Too Terribly Good to be Printed:" Charlotte Gilman's THE 
YELLOW WALLPAPER, AL, 57, 4, 1985, 588-99. Praised by W. D. Howells as “too terribly 
good to be printed," Gilman's short story is an indictment of the 19th-century, materialistic view 
defining imagination as feminine and weak and reason as masculine and strong. Associations, 
foreshadowing, and humor invite the reader to interpret the narrator as she interprets the - 
wallpaper. D.H.C. 


Caroline Gordon 


89-1948. Petersen, Robert C. Type and Antitype — The Archetype of the Hero in Caroline Gordon e 
THEGLORY OF HERA,SLJ,21, 1,1988, 31-8. Shiftsin narrative point of view and mixed comic 
and serious tones require critics of Gordon's novel to recognize the self-referential nature of her 
handling of materials from classical Greek mythology. She presents Heracles as antitype of 
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prefigurative mythological types and hypothesizes the existence of an: 
self-sacrifice that manifests itself in life as the attempt to triumph ove 


Richard Halliburton 


89-1949, Schwartz, David M. On the Royal Road to Adventure with “i 
19, 12, 1989, 159-60,162-4,166,170,172,174-8. After school textbooks. 
half a century ago were the most widely read by students, and he was' 
eventually commanding high fees. Book reviewers, however, were 
purple prose tended to be sophomoric. 


John Hawkes 


89-1950. Colvile, Georgiana. Two I(s)-landed Anti-Heroes: Cendra 
Skipper, RANAM, 18, 1985, 213-21. Despite their disparate origins, 
between Blaise Cendrars's Les Confessions de Dan Yack (written be 
John Hawkes's Second Skin (1964). Both consist of "the gradual and 
missing de-centered self" by an unreliable narrator, and each pi 
character who nevertheless displays resilience in the face of a grim wi 
itself “nothing but a trope, second degree fiction, bringing together t 
illusion of yet another reality onto the screen of the reader's mind." 


Ernest Hemingway 


89-1951. Bennett, Warren. The Poor Kitty and the Padrone and the T. 
THE RAIN, HemR, 8, 1, 1988, 26-36. Textual examination and a le 
1925) confirm that the wife in “Cat in the Rain" is not pregnant. 
sensations. Like the cat, she is homeless. She recognizes qualities in th 
lacks. The padrone sends her another cat, a tortoise-shell, unique lik 


89-1952. Cass, Colin S. The Look of Hemingway's IN ANOTHER Ct 
309-13. The nameless narrator is in another country in several s 
convalescing in a Milan hospital, a frightened young man among gen 
major who visits him after his wife's death looks without seeing becat 
spouse who, in an ultimate sense, is now in another country. 


89-1953. Davison, Richard Allan. The Publication of Hemingway's T. 
Untold Story, HemR, 7, 2, 1988, 122-30. [Davison examines the cont: 
of The Spanish Earth by reproducing together with notes the follo 
Marsh's One Moment Please! (Cleveland Plain Dealer, July 24, 1 
Wood's negotiations with Hemingway; Wood’s Introduction to The < 
(Oct. 23, 1987) reminiscing about the publication; Hemingway's te 
1938) objecting to the publication; Hemingway's telegram to Wood ı 
the publication; and Hemingway's letter to Wood (Aug. 20, 1938) 
about the publication.] 


89-1954. DeFazio, Al. Hemingway Bibliography, HemR, 8, 1, 19 
bibliography cites works by and about Hemingway published from | 


. 89-1955. Desnoyers, Megan Floyd. News from the Hemingway Colleci 
Mowrer Collection, HemR, 7, 2, 1988, 167-8. [Documents (457 pp.) d 
to the Kennedy Library in 1985 are itemized. 


89-1956. Desnoyers, Megan Floyd. News from the Hemingway Colle: 
7, 2, 1988, 168. [The catalogue description of Hemingway's unpub 
African Journal is given. 


89-1957. Doyle, Ann N. and Neal B. Houston. Hemingway: A 1 
Ivancich at Nervi, HemR, 8, 1, 1988, 58-61. Examination of their cc 
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until at least 1955, shows there was no estrangement between Hemingway and Ivancich. In 
addition to concern for her reputation, financial considerations and the illness of Ivancich's 
mother kept them apart. Their final meeting at Nervi, not in Venice, included Mary 
Hemingway. D.H.C. 


89-1958. Dupes, Yvonne. A Thought on the Last Line of SAR, HemR, 8, 1, 1988, 41. The last line 
of The Sun Also Rises is similar to Coleridge's conclusion of the second part of Christabel.D.H.C. 


89-1959. Gajdusek, Robert E. Here's an Answer to Query About Cantwell Passage, HNews, 17, 
1989, 7. In response to the query following George Wickes's Where Did Cantwell Steal the 
Passage?, (H News, 16 (1988), 3), Thomas Wolfe's Four Lost Men and Tennyson's /dylls of the 
King are additional sources for Cantwell's stolen passage in Across the River and Into the 
Trees. D.H.C. 


89-1960. Hannum, Howard L. Dating Hemingway's THE THREE DAY BLOW by External 
Evidence: The Baseball Dialogue, SSF, 21, 3, 1984, 267-8. The Chicago Cubs traded "Heinie Zim" 
to the New York Giants on August 28, 1916. On the basis of discussion of the Zimmerman trade 
to McGray, Hemingway's story would have to be dated in the fall of 1916. R.R. 


89-1961. Hannum, Howard L. Hemingway s Revenge and the Vulcan Myth, SSF, 25, 1, 1988, 73- 
76. “Up in Michigan” tells of a blacksmith's brutal rape of a young girl. In writing it, Hemingway 
revenged himself upon his mother for expelling him from home on July 21, 1920. Vulcan was 
expelled from Olympus by Hera who was offended by his lameness. Hemingway returned lamed 
from the war, having undergone 12 operations in 1918. Vulcan's restoration as a master 
craftsman may also have been part of Hemingway's impulse to revenge himself by mastering his 
craft. R.R. 


89-1962. Hemingwy, Ernest. In Defense of His Reporting from Spain: The Hemingway Letter to 
NANA, HemR, 7, 2, 1988, 119-21. [Hemingway's letter (June 2, 1938) to John N. Wheeler, 
General Manager of the North American Newspaper Alliance, explaining the expenses and 
danger undertaken for his accurate reporting is printed.) D.H.C. 


89-1963. Johnston, Kenneth G. THE KILLERS: The Background and the Manuscripts, SSF, 19, 
3, 1982, 247-51. Hemingway wrote the story in a Madrid rooming house in May 1926 when a late 
snow cancelled the bullfights that he had come to see. Originally entitled “The Matador,” he set it 
at 5:00 p.m., the time that bullfights start. The murder victim, initially “a wop named Dominick 
Nerone," was changed to “a big Swede named Ole Anderson." This was a boxer who fought a 
ten-round match with Jack Dempsey on June 24, 1916. However, there is no record that this 
Chicago fighter was ever involved with gamblers or that he ever threw a fight. The restaurant is 
Kitsos on North State Street in Chicago, where Hemingway regularly ate in 1920. R.R. 


89-1964. Johnston, Kenneth G. The Silly Wasters: Tzara and the Poet in THE SNOWS OF 
KILIMANJARO, HemR, 8, 1, 1988, 50-7. The inclusion of Tristan Tzara in a flashback in “The 
Snows of Kilimanjaro" conveys Hemingway's contempt of the Dada movement and reinforces 
his theme of the wasted life. Malcolm Cowley, identified through manuscripts as the poet in the 
same flashback, was a friend of Tzara's. Rather than reject literary tradition, Hemingway 
competed with the masters. D.H.C. 


89-1965. Johnston, Kenneth G. THE SNOWS OF KILIMANJARO: An African Purge, SSF, 21, 
3, 1981, 223-7. The story was written to justify a dying writer's failure to fulfill his early promise. 
He blames his drunkenness and his wife's wealth which makes his indolence possible. Harry's 
neglect of his talent is objectified by the thorn scratch which, ignored, festered into gangrene. The 
snow-capped peak he cannot ascend is another image of his betrayal of his craft. The story has 
been translated into 21 languages, testifying to its power. R.R. 


89-1966. Madison, Robert D. Hemingway and Selous: A Source for SNOWS?, HemR, 8, 1, 1988, 
62-3. J.G. Millais's The Life of Frederick Courtenay Selous, D.S.O. is a possible source for the 
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title, the setting, the hyena, and Harry's condition in "The Snows of Kilimanjaro." D.H.C. 


89-1967. Martin, Lawrence H. Jr. Crazy in Sheridan: Hemingway's WINE OF WYOMING 
Reconsidered, HemR, 8, 1, 1988, 13-25. “Wine of Wyoming” (first published in Scribner’s 
Magazine, Aug., 1930) received favorable mention in the reviews of Winner Take Northing (1933), 
but then disappeared from notice. The story owes much to Hemingway's stay with Charles and 
Alice Moncini (1928), but the focus on the Fontans expresses the loss, regret, alienation, and 
mortality of the post-war world as the narrator changes from a warm friend to a detached 
doubter. D.H.C. 


89-1968, Martin, Robert A. Hemingway's FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS: Fact into Fiction, 
SAmF, 15, 2, 1987, 219-25. Converting facts about people and events into fiction, Hemingway 
reported and reshaped the characters and situations of the Spanish War with an authentic sense of 
time, place, and history, although he would later exaggerate his own role in the conflict. E.E.W. 


89-1969. Martin, Robert A. The Way It Wasn't: Hemingway and Gellhorn in Burma, HemR, 8, 1, 
1988, 40-41. Contrary to the incident described by H. L. Woods in “Have You Heard This 
Hemingway Story?" (HemR, 7 (1987), 37) Martha Gellhorn did not contrast Hemingway's 
writing methods with her own. [An excerpt of Gellhorn's letter to Martin is included.] D.H.C. 


89-1970. McKenna, John J. and Marvin V. Peterson. More Muddy Water: Wilson's Shakespeare 
in THE SHORT HAPPY LIFE OF FRANCIS MACOMBER, SSF, 18, 1, 1981, 82-85. The 
quotation for 2H4 was one that Hemingway repeatedly professed admiring. By putting it into the 
mouth of an unethical character, Hemingway contradicts the content of his story. Hemingway, 
who claimed it as his credo, was evidently unaware of its context. That it was uttered by a fool, 
Francis Feeble, was apparently unknown to Hemingway. He was also apparently unaware that 
Feeble was part of a rag-tag mob recruited by Falstaff as cannon-fodder. R.R. 


89-1971. Nakjavani, Erik. Knowledge as Power: Robert Jordan as an Intellectual Hero, HemR, 7, 
2, 1988, 131-46. In For Whom the Bell Tolls, Hemingway's “artistic vision of things Spanish,” 
Jordan's power derives from his intellectual knowledge of Spain and the language, his experiential 
knowledge from his heritage and training in demolition, and his learning in progress of 
ideological and supernatural matters. His provisional alliance with the Communists is an 
outgrowth of his knowledge that discipline is necessary to win the war. D.H.C. 


89-1972. Reynolds, Mike S. Hemingway's Home: Depression and Suicide, AL, 57, 4, 1985, 600-10. 
The union of Grace Hall and Clarence Hemingway produced a complex biological heritage for 
Hemingway and his siblings. D.H.C. 


89-1973. Shulman, Jeffrey. Hemingway's Observations on the Spanish Civil War: Unpublished 
State Department Reports, HemR, 7, 2, 1988, 147-51. Reports filed by American Ambassador 
Claude G. Bowers, April 3 and May 17, 1938, demonstrate Hemingway's concern for the safety of 
American wounded and medical personnel and his extensive knowledge of the military situation. 
[Reports 1475 and 1508 are included. D.H.C. 


89-1974. Smiley, Pamela. Gender-Linked Miscommunication in HILLS LIKE WHITE 
ELEPHANTS, HemR, 8, 1, 1988, 2-12. The dialogue of “Hills Like White Elephants" consists of 
_gender-linked miscommunication from four distinct characters: Jig and the American judged by 
female language patterns and Jig and the American judged by male language patterns. D.H.C. 


89-1975. Smith, Paul. The Doctor and the Doctor's Friend: Logan Clendening and Ernest 
Hemingway, HemR, 8, 1, 1988, 37-39. "One Reader Writes" and “God Rest You Merry, 
Gentlemen" draw from letters written to Dr. Clendening and shared with Hemingway in 1932. 
The Human Body is a probable source for a variant conclusion of A Farewell to Arms. D.H.C. 


89-1975. Smith, Peter A. Hemingway's ON THE QUAI AT SMYRNA and the Universe of IN 
OUR TIME, SSF, 24, 2, 1987, 159-62. “On the Quai" opens the volume Jn Our Time (1930). It 
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constitutes an anecdotal introduction to the cruel world which Nick Adams is forced to inhabit. 
The brutal violence of this world requires stoic discipline in order to survive its threats. R.R. 


89-1976. Svensson, Ove G. Penguin Gets It Wrong Again, HNews, 17, 1989, 2. The Penguin 
editions (1972 and 1987) of Carlos Baker's. Ernest Hemingway: A Life Story call Dr. Willoughby 
Hemingway simply a missionary, dropping the word surgeon. D.H.C. 


89-1977. Sylvester, Bickford. Winner Take Nothing: Development as Dilemma for the Hemingway 
Heroine, PCP, 21, 1-2, 1986, 73-80. Although it does not admit the paradigmatic re-affirmation of 
society, the collection Jn Our Time is a bildungsroman, having a composite protagonist who is 
made up ofthe heros and heroines, seen in all phases of maturity, from the various stories. Renata 
finally amalgamates masculine and feminine characteristics, revealing womanhood as coequal 
‚with manhood in representing the best of mankind. R.E. 


89-1978. Thorn, Lee. THE SUN ALSO RISES: Good Manners Make Good Art, HemR, 8, 1, 
1988, 42-49. A code of etiquette with sensitivity as its primary element informs Hemingway's 
novel. Robert Cohn and Pedro Romero serve as opposing models; the remainig major characters 
are normative. Cohn's social sins connect the chapter-by-chapter definition of manners. D.H.C. 


89-1979. Verduin, Kathleen. Hemingway's Dante: A Noteon ACROSS THE RIVER AND INTO 
THE TREES, AL, 57, 4, 1985, 633-40. Perhaps Hemingway identified Cantwell with the Byronic 
model of Dante to “elevate his own beleaguered condition." D.H.C. 


89-1980. Waldmeir, Joseph J. And the Wench is Faith and Value, SSF, 24, 4, 1987, 393-8. 
Hemingway's characters are aware that the old pre-WW1 values, including religion, are no longer 
operable in the post-war world of “In Another Country.” R.R. 


89-1981. Watson, William Braasch. A Variorum Edition of Dispatch 19, HemR, 7, 2, 1988, 93-113. 
[Dispatch 19, Flight of Refugees, is followed through its stages of composition: field notes, drafts, 
cables, North American News Alliance release, printed version, and reprints. Close examination 
of the included texts reveals Hemingway's work habits and discipline, movement of revisions 
away from his original intentions, and further alterations made by rewrite and reprint 
editors. D.H.C. 


89-1982. Watson, William Braasch. Hemingway's Spanish Civil War Dispatches, HemR, 7, 2, 
1988, 4-92. [The 30 surviving dispatches written for the North American Newspaper Alliance are 
published as a collection for the first time. Watson's introduction evaluates their style, subject 
matter, and levels of crafting and explains the method of establishing authoritative texts. In 
addition, an editorial note for each dispatch addresses historical context, sources, and NANA 
publishing information. Two pictures and 14 maps are included. D.H.C. 


89-1983. Watson, William Braasch. “Humanity Will Not Forgive This:” The PRAAVDA Article, 
HemR, 7, 2, 1988, 114-18. [Watson introduces the article Hemingway wrote for Praavda 
(published Aug. 1, 1938) at the request of M. J. Olgin.] D.H.C. 


89-1984. Watson, William Braasch, OLD MAN AT THE BRIDGE: The Making of a Short Story, 
HemR, 7, 2, 1988, 152-65. When writing Old Man at the Bridge for Ken magazine, Hemingway 
used his field notes; but unlike when writing news dispatches for the North American Newspaper 
Alliance, he selected details (e.g., concentrating on the old man), created dialogue, and carefully 
structured the piece. His transformation of detail into a "perfect short story" displays his artistic 
imagination. [The field notes (April 17, 1938) are printed.] D.H.C. 


89-1985. Widmayer, Jayne À. Hemingway's Hemingway Parodies: The Hypocritical Griffon and 
the Dumb Ox, SSF, 18, 4, 1981, 433-8. Two fables printed in Holiday Magazine in 1951, “The 
Good Lion" and “The Faithful Bull," are parodies of simplistic Hemingway heroes. The lion, 
ridiculed for his affectations, solaces himself with a very dry Gordon's martini in Harry's Bar in 
Venice and accounts of his African adventures. The bull is faithful to his code of fighting well even 
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though it means his death. The matador who kills him praises his bravery. Not only does he 
satirize his own themes, but also his style, overdoing the repetitions and simple sentences and 
restricted diction. R.R. 


89-1986. Winn, Harbour. Hemingway's African Stories and Tolstoy's ILLICH, SSF, 18, 4, 1981, 
451-3. Many parallels between “The Short Happy Life of Francis Macomber” and “The Snows 
of Kilimanjaro” with “The Death of Ivan Illich” suggest that Hemingway’s two African stories 
were written in the nature of a "homage" to a much-admired literary master. R.R. 


89-1987. Wolfgang, E. H. Rudat. He “Just Lay There" Bill Gorton as Wounded Preacher in THE 
SUN ALSO RISES, WascanaR, 23, 1, 1988, 22-29. One of the subtlest jokes in Hemingway's The 
Sun Also Rises (1926) stems from the ''free-associating" dialogue of Bill Gorton and Jake Barnes 
concerning Jake's “joystick.” Bill's purpose in joking about Jake's impotence is to stress its 
unimportance although Jake, in understanding the joke, is unaware of this intention. Bill's 
reference to "*pederasty," and its association with "pedal," confirm that Bill is not a homosexual 
but, as a “pedagogue,” concerned with Jake’s education. D.W.A. 


William Dean Howells 


89-1988. Piacentino, Edward J. Arms in Love and War in Howells’ EDITHA, SSF, 24, 4, 1987, 
425-32. This 1905 tale dispels sentimentalizations of the Spanish-American War. Editha's 
fiance:A2: is killed in his first battle. His father had lost an arm in the Civil War. His embittered 
mother denounces all wars and the women who idealize them, lifting herself up from her chair by 
the arms. Howells had favorably reviewed Shaw's Arms and the Man in Harper's (1895). The 
reiterated arm imagery may have derived from that play. R.R. 


Howard Hunt 


89-1989. Davis, Earle. Howard Hunt and the Peter Ward-CIA Spy Novels, KsQ, 10, 4, 1978, 85-95. 
Between [966 and 1971, Howard Hunt published nine spy novels under the pseudonymn of 
David St. John. Since Hunt worked for the CIA, it is probable that he drew on his own 
experiences to create his fictional CIA spy Peter Ward. Certainly, the adventures and the details, 
such as the special CIA truth drug used in Return From Vorkuta, seem very realistic. In general, 
however, these novels are not equal to the vivid and intense James Bond novels they were meant to 
rival. E.B.H. 


Zora Neale Hurston 


89-1990. Kalb, John D. The Anthropological Narrator of Hurston's THEIR EYES WERE 
WATCHING GOD, SAmF, 16, 2, 1988, 169-80. The narrative voices in ethnographer Hurston's 
novel move from that of the formal outside observer to that of the intimate inside participant, as 
demonstrated by differences of diction and dialect. Through language, the protagonist acqires 
identity and a sense of self and community. E.E.W. 


Shirley Jackson 


89-1991. Welch, Dennis M. Manipulation in Shirley Jackson's SEVEN TYPES OF 
AMBIGUITY, SSF, 18, 1, 1981, 27-31. Jackson leaves it ambiguous whether the teen-aged clerk 
actually wished to keep Empson's book or was in collusion with the book-store owner to feign an 
interest in it in order to stimulate its sale. R.R. 


Randall Jarrell 


89-1992. Preis-Smith, Agata. Randall Jarrell — Modern Romantic, KN, 33, 2, 1986, 155-64. 
Belonging to the “1918 Generation" of modern Romantic poets, Jarrell retained a typically 
Modernist concern for social and cultural probiems but readopted elements in the Romantic 
tradition. His central motifs, like those of Wordsworth and Blake, can be reduced to certain key 
words that deal with innocence and experience in childhood and knowledge that brings 
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corruption. In his obsession with war, concentration camps, pain, and chaos, however, he 
presents the fragile child and the helpless adult facing situations with diminutive pathos, finally 
crushed by the inhumanity of fate. His interpretations that change in life is inescapable and that 
avoidance of Nature as a retreat from reality because of imminent disaster is essential also reflect a 
departure from the earlier Romantics. H.Z. 


Robinson Jeffers 


89-1993. Abbey, Edward. Poetic Justice, RJN, 74, 1988, 4. [In a letter to The Nation, Abbey 
thanks the magazine for printing Dana Gioia’s review (Jan. 16, 1988) of Rock and Hawk: A 
Selection of Shorter Poems by Robinson Jeffers, ed. Robert Haas (Random House). Abbey praises 
Jeffers as a great, basic American poet and an accurate prophet.] J.H.Ro. 


89-1994. Harmsen, Tyrus G. Robinson Jeffers and His Printers, RJN, 74, 1988, 7-17. [Reprinted 
from Printing History 9 (1987). Harmsen discusses the printers of Jeffers's work, including Ed and 
Bob Grabhorn, Ward Ritchie, Theodore Lilienthal, Adrian Wilson, H. Mallette Dean, Wiiliam 
Everson, and Carolyn and James Robertson.] J.H.Ro. 


89-1995. Hunt, Tim. A Typescript is a Typescript is a Typescript (Or Is It?), RIN, 74, 1988, 5-6. In 
Jeffers's “To the Rock That Will Be a Cornerstone of the House,” the phrase “Wingprints of 
Ancient Weathers" appears as windprints in other editions but as wingprints again in the 1938 
Selected Poetry. Examination of the proofs of Selected Poetry makes it highly likely that Jeffers 
himself had called for the final change to wingprints. The phrase evokes weather as a living part of 
nature acting on the rock. J.H.Ro. 


89-1996. Jeffers, Una. Una Jeffers Correspondent: A Letter on Robinson Jeffers’ Ghosts and Belief in 
Life-After- Death, RJN, 74, 1988, 17-18. [The letter (June 12, 1942) written by Una for Jeffers to 
Mr. Meikle discusses the question of Jeffers's belief in afterlife and the ghosts in his 
works.] ^. 4.H.Ro. 


89-1997. Nichols, Bryan C. Not Man Apart at Continent's End, RJN, 74, 1988, 27-31. The 
significance of Jeffers's poetry is more philosophical than artistic; dedicated to the re-education of 
man, he aims at unification of all earthly forces. The truth of reality is his religion and philosophy; 
his poetry is a basic guide to present and future philosophy. Philosophical and mystical elements 
are combined in his lyrics, forming a description of how man relates to the dynamic of the cosmos. 
Jeffers's answers to questions about man's position in the universe do not promise the dominance 
and immortality man seeks, but rather an integration into the cycle of the cosmos and a re- 
establishment of natural bonds with the earth. J.H.Ro. 


89-1998. Scott, Robert Ian. The Sincerest Flattery: George Sterling's STRANGE WATERS as an 
Imitation of Jeffers’ TAMAR, RIN, 74, 1988, 19-27. Sterling's poem “Strange Waters," was 
written in 1926, just after “Tamar” had made Jeffers famous. James Rorty in New Masses (Nov. 
1926) described the poem as the worst thing Sterling had ever written and an unconscious parody 
of Jeffers's worst faults. Sterling committed suicide that same month, Sterling's protagonist, who 
is similar to Jeffers, causes through his narrow-minded self-righteousness the tragic death of two 
incestuous young lovers, hiw wife's niece and nephew. His characters "seem unconvincing 
because he only tells us what they do”; Jeffers “lets us sec" and feel for his characters. Jeffers 
reacted to Sterling's death in two articles and a poem, "George Sterling’s Death.” [The texts of 
Jeffers's poem and Sterling's “Strange Waters" are provided.] J.H.Ro. 


James Jones 


89-1999, Styron, William. A Literary Friendship: William Styron Remembers James Jones, 
Esquire, 111, 4, 1989, 154-8, 160, 162, 164-5. [Reading From Here to Eternity in 1951, one was 
struck by Jones's ability to create memorable characters and use forceful language. This book had 
the power to stir readers' imaginations as few books had done for a long time. Lacking formal 
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higher education, Jones had read widely. He thought the later Hemingway a phony. His years in 
Paris bore little relationship to the quality of his work: they produced both the inferior Go to the 
Widow-Maker and the excellent Thin Red Line. Jones's sympathetic vision of the soldier possessed 
grandeur.] J.S.P. 


Ken Kesey 


89-2000. Knapp, James F. Tangled in the Language of the Past: Ken Kesey and Cultural 
Revolution, MQ, 19, 4, 1978, 398-412. Kesey's seemingly contradictory themes of aggressive 
individualism and interdependent brotherhood emerge from the tradition of Christ as an 
assertive yet sacrifical figure. Counter-cultures or new social patterns often emerge from an old, 
traditional culture or language. C.E.B. 


Galway Kinnell 


89-2001. Taylor, Granville. From Irony to Lyricism: Galway Kinnell's True Voice, C&L, 37, 4, 
1988, 45-54. Kinnell's poetry moves "from Christian to natural theology, from irony to lyricism, 
and from pessimism to affirmation and joy." He is most authentic as a romantic poet rather than 
as a Christian one. His early verse is unsatisfactory because he has not yet found his true voice. 
Only after he drops Christian references does he join his real literary forebears. J. S.P. 


Madeleine L'Engle 


89-2002. Adams, Karen I. Madeleine L'Engle: Writing as an Incarnational Vocation, L&B, 7, 
1987, 17-25. In her diverse writings L'Engle's “central concern” is the affirmation of life" through 
living joyously. Although disliking the label "Christian writer," she regards writing as 
“incarnational:” transmuting an idea into a living word that explains God to man. Reading 
Einstein and Eddington turned her imagination to the science-fiction genre, "well suited to 
reflections of the Creator.” As both believer and a “happy agnostic” she rejoices in paradox, since 
only the Creator needs to be all-knowing. J.O.W. 


89-2003. Fox Jay and James S. Jacobs. An Interview with Madeleine L'Engle, L&B, 7, 1987, 1-16. 
[L'Engle speaks about her early religious experience, inseparability of faith from paradox and 
contradiction, the scriptural God as always merciful, God's choosing unqualified workers, her 
dissatisfaction with much theological doctrine, dislike of being called "religious," herself as a 
theological “searcher in love," criticism from the theological right, the literary establishment’s 
denigration of “accessible and hopeful" literature, the distinction between “healthy eroticism” 
and pornography, her ideals for education, the mystery of an afterlife, and the indispensability of 
mystery.] J.O.W. 


Meridel LeSueur 


89-2004. Pratt, Linda Ray. Woman Writer in the CP: The Case of Meridel LeSueur, WS, 14, 3, 
1988, 247-64. LeSueur's relationship to the Communist Party differs from the typical infatuation 
and disillusion exprienced by many writers. Her membership provided various kinds of support 
essential to her survival as a writer. CP writers' groups aided her development, although the Party 
discouraged the lyricism of her early work. Party associations resulted in her blacklisting but also 
provided her the audience and community, as well as alternative role models, crucial for her 
existence as a woman artist. C.K.S. 


Sinclair Lewis 


89-2005. Marovitz, Sanford E. Ambivalences and Anxieties: Character Reversals in Sinclair Lewis' 
MANTRAP, SAmF, 16, 2, 1988, 229.36. Written for serialization, Lewis's little-known novel 
does not reveal him at his best, but nevertheless deserves attention in that it demonstrates his 
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manipulation of character and plot to create social satire and makes universal human inclinations 
appear outrageous or incredible. E.E.W. 


Robert Lowell 


89-2006. Wallingford, Katherine T. Robert Lowell's Poetry of Repetition, AL, 57, 3, 1985, 424-33. 
In Rebellion (Lord Weary's Castle), the Charles River sequence (Notebook 1967-68) and the 1930's 
group of poems (History), Lowell repeats the incident of striking his father (Dec. 1936) to gain 
mastery of the event. D.H.C. 


William Luce 


89-2007. Meyer, Howard N. 4 Second Look at THE BELLE OF AMHERST, MQ, 21, 3, 1980, 
365-70. The play does a disservice to both Dickinson's and Higginson's actual characters. Unlike 
what the play suggests, Dickinson did not scheme to get her poems published, and Higginson was 
neither a professor nor an editor. C.E.B. 


Norman Mailer 


89-2008. Kuberski, Philip. The Metaphysics of Postmodern Death: Mailer's ANCIENT 
EVENINGS and Merrill's THE CHANGING LIGHT AT SANDOVER, ELH, 56, 1, 1989, 229- 
54. These men represent writers who developed existentialist and formalist premises about art and 
death after WW2. By the early 1980s both had demonstrated in these two works how these two 
related strains had significantly changed, moving to arcane metaphysical systems involving such 
things as life after death and reincarnation. Both men tell us that the dead are speaking in us, using 
our words to write and forming our thoughts. J.S.P. 


David Memet 


89-2009. Ditsky John, ‘He Lets You See the Thought There”: The Theatre of David Mamet, KsQ,. 
12, 4, 1980, 25-34. Mamet’s plays show notable influence from Harold Pinter. Examples include 
the pause, use of banalities, tendency of the elderly to invent fact, and concise expression that 
saves both writers' works from being dated. Mamet's use of language is more than just 
Pinteresque, however; it also represents a unique contribution to American theatre, perhaps the 
best possibility for innovations in the theatre of language. His theatre of inarticulateness 
ironically may increase our understanding of "our age's collective agonies” because “it lets us see 
the thought there." E.B.H. 


Bobbie Ann Mason 


89-2010. White, Leslie. The Function of Popular Culture in Bobbie Ann Mason's SHILOH AND 
OTHER STORIES and INCOUNTR Y. SoQ, 26, 4, 1988, 69-79. Mason's frequent use of popular 
culture, especially music, underwent a transformation between Shiloh, where it usually isolated or 
tranquilized her characters deadening the “hallowed Southern sense of place," to In Country, 
where it becomes “a means of continuity and communication." Her character Sam Hughes, a 
Vietnam victim's daughter, connects with her dead father's time only through its countercultural 
music. Music “transcends historical fact" which lacks “mythic resonance." J.O.W. 


Thomas McGuane 


89-2011. Wallace, Jon. Speaking Against the Dark: Style as Theme in Thomas McGuane's 
NOBODY'S ANGEL, MFS, 33, 2, 1987, 289-98. In Nobody's Angel, Fitzpatrick's goal is to 
convince himself that he exists. But his medium, language, emphasizes only negation. He remains 
untransformed. S.F. 


John McPhee 


89-2012. Terrie, Philip G. River of Paradox: John McPhee's THE ENCIRCLED RIVER, WAL, 
23, 1, 1988, 3-15. McPhee's travel narrative involves the author in an interior journey of self 
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exploration as he makes a canoe-and-kayak trip down the remote Salmon River in Alaska's 
Brooks Range. The work develops major themes of the significance of the grizzly, the 
preservation of wilderness, the difference between white and native American concepts of the 
land, and the cycles of nature. Paradoxically, the wildness of the region threatens the visitors its 
beauty attracts. E.E.W. 


Walter Miller 


89-2013. Spector, Judith A. Walter Miller's A CANTICLE FOR LEIBOWITZ: A Parable for 
Our Time?, MQ, 22, 4, 1981, 337-45. Science believes in what can be proved to be factually true, 
and science fiction incorporates faith. These often conflicting views are present in A Canticle and 
parallel the current nuclear controversy. C.E.B. 


Arthur Miller 


89-2014. Liston, William T. John Proctor’s Playing in THE CRUCIBLE, MQ, 20, 4, 1979, 394- 
403. John Proctor's ability to use Biblical and non-Biblical metaphors sets him apart from the 
other characters and quietly reveals his playful and imaginative mind which is seen as a threat to 
the Puritanical society. C.E.B. 


Henry Miller 


89-2015. Thaniel, George. A Mediterranean Encounter: George Seferis and Henry Miller, SIH, 14, 
2, 1987, 79-94. In 1939, during Miller's only visit to Greece, he called upon George Seferis. Over 
the years the two exchanged several letters (not all published as yet), but their relationship 
remained at best “unconventional.” Whatever reservations Seferis had about some of Miller's 
views, he found them interesting and worth sampling in his diary. Seferis also recorded 
impressions of “that strange American” in his Meres C and in a poem, "Les anges sont blancs." 
Miller recollected his impressions of Seferis in First Impressions of Greece. G.A.C. 


Toni Morrison 


89-2016. Marshall, Brenda. The Gospel According to Pilate, AL, 57, 3, 1985, 486-9. Pilate, who is 
"outside the norm" in Song of Solomon, is the most reliable commentator on society, man, and 
nature." She assumes a "rainbow of personalities," roles society expects, because of her 
willingness to love, yet maintains her dignity (c.g., jestfully misquoting Matthew 21:2). D.H.C. 


Wright Morris 


89-2017. Madden, David. Character as Revealed Cliche in Wright Morris's Fiction, MQ, 22, 4, 
1981, 319-36. Morris uses cliches as technical devices to present structure, characterization, and 
mood. He creates a unique diction which ultimately transforms the cliche into an original and 
eloquent expression. C.E.B. 


89-2018. Wydeven, Joseph J. Focus and Frame in Wright Morris's THE WORKS OF LOVE, 
WAL, 23, 2, 1988, 99-112. Morris’s novel encapsulates the themes of his other works and 
continues his probing of the American psyche and failure to communicate. His narrative method 
fuses his dual preoccupations as fiction writer and photographer, and introduces the motif of 
intersubjectivity and potential violation of consciousness characterizing much of his 
fiction. E.E.W. 


Vladimir Nabokov 


89-2019. Dole, Carol M. Innocent Trifles or SIGNS AND SYMBOLS, SSF, 24, 3, 1987, 303-5. 
Nabokov used an extraordinary number of symbols in his 1948 story, “Signs and Symbols," all of 
which have been analyzed except for those "innocent trifles," the ten jars of jelly. Their lables are 
an anagram for "theme." R.R. 
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89-2020. Eggenschwiler, David. Nabokov's THE VANE SISTERS: Exuberant Pedantry and a 
Biter Bit, SSF, 18, 1, 1981, 33-39. The four ghosts who appear at Cynthia Vane's séance discredit 
the snobbish narrator's superiority. The first, Oscar Wilde, accuses the parents of Sybil Vane of 
plagiarism. Details in the work establish that Nabokov has indeed plagiarized Wilde's plot. The 
next spirit is a coal miner, killed in an avalanche in 1883 at Crested Butte, the site of Nabokov's 
butterfly expeditions. Newspaper accounts verify the accident, dismissed by the narrator. The 
third spirit is an investigator of psychic phenomena, Frederix Myers, who examined the 
spiritualist, Eusapia, in 1894. The last is Tolstoy, speaking about a chessboard, which the narrator 
misunderstands as Russian carpentry. Tolstoy, an avid chessplayer and a practioner of 
spiritualism himself, is an appropriate visitant. The irony consists in the narrator's missing each of 
these allusions. RR 


89-2021. Hagopian, John V. Decoding Nabokov's SIGNS AND SYMBOLS, SSF, 18, 2, 1981, 
115-9. Those who argue that the son of a dislocated Russian-Jewish couple had been accurately 
diagnosed as paranoid overlook the narrative point of view. “Signs and Symbols" is told 
exclusively by the mother who shares the same despair at living in a malevolent universe. Clearly, 
for the entire family all hope had been foreclosed and suicide seemed the only mode of 
escape. R.R. 


Joyce Carol Oates 


89-2022. Cushman, Keith. A Reading of Joyce Carol Oates’s FOUR SUMMERS, SSF, 18, 2, 
1981, 137-46. The story's structure conveys the characters' inability to escape the bleakness of 
their lives. Each of the four sections is a summer’s day at the same sordid tavern narrated by Sissie 
at ages five, ten, 14, and 19. The characters age without changing. The beer-drinking and card- 
playing indicate they cannot change the hands dealt out to them. The children resent their 
parents, yet inevitably become them, repeating the same inherited patterns. The recurrent word 
fear indicates how frightening this entrapment is, an entrapment symbolized by a bird caught in 
scum being stoned by the frustrated boys. Sissie is more perceptive than the rest of her family, but 
her perceptions focus on the ugliness of everything. The cyclical return of sameness underscores 
the oppressiveness. R.R. 


89-2023. Dean, Sharon L. Faith and Art: Joyce Carol Oates's SON OF THE MORNING, Crit, 28, 
3, 1987, 135-47. Dean highlights Oates's complex narrative technique (subjective Prayer/ 
omniscient history) as showing aspects of mystical exprience. William Vickery, also Nathan, is a 
Christ-like preacher who falls, like Lucifer, yearning for mystic union, for human affirmation and 
feeling abandoned by God, though like a star he may rise again; we cannot judge him angel or 
devil. The impossible narrative mirrors Oates's use of private vision to create communal 
understanding. She discusses these ideas in a review about Simone Weil (1977) and depicts 
similarly ambiguous figures in “At the Seminary" (1965) and “In the Region of Ice" (1967) to 
represent God's paradoxical otherness and immanence. God finally appears playful, in line with 
Oates's narrative and her discussion of Taoism in “Kafka’s Paradise" (1973-4). BS 


89-2024. Gillis, Christina Marsden. WHERE ARE YOU GOING, WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN?: 
Seduction, Space, and a Fictional Mode, SSF, 18, 1, 1981, 65-70. The rape of Connie as an invasion 
of bodily space is prepared for by the invasion of domestic space. Drama permits an audience to 
invade a family's privacy just as fiction allows the intrusion into a character's interior 
consciousness. Oates uses seductive fantasies from teenagers’ songs to show how much of the 
girl's interior space has already been violated as she is lured across the threshhold of her flimsy 
screendoor. R.R. 


89-2025. Pinsker, Sanford. Speaking About Short Fiction: An Interview with Joyce Carol Oates, 
SSF, 18, 3, 1981, 239-43. [On the scarcity of good criticism, Oates said that theoretical speculation 
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is useless because it is based on past models and so tends to be conservative. Oates denied that she 
prints first drafts since even a five-line poem is always edited and revised over a long periód. Asked 
what sort of experimentation interests her, Oates said she would like to lyricize the short story, 
having all its components present simultaneously. She usually begins both with an image and with 
an idea, letting the two achieve their proper structure which does justice to both. She is currently 
interested in novels since they give space for counterpoint, parody, contrasts, and variations upon 
themes; therefore she prefers ambitious, audacious forms.] R.R. 


89-2026. Quirk, Tom. A Source for WHERE ARE YOU GOING, WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN?, 
SSF, 18,4, 1981, 413-31. The story, originally published in Epoch (Fall 1966), derived from a Life 
article (4 March 1966, pp. 18-24) by Dan Moser entitled “The Pied Piper of Tuscon.” The news 
item also appeared in Time (26 November 1965, p. 28) and in Newsweek, "Killing for Kicks" 
(March 14, 1966, pp. 35-6). Charles Howard Schmid was the original of Arnold Friend. R.R. 


Tim O’Brien 


89-2027. Bates, Milton J. Tim O 'Brien's Myth of Courage, MES 33, 2, 1987, 263-79. Concerned 
with the abstract notion of courage not only in his war novels Uf I Die in a Combat Zone and 
Going After Cacciato) but also in the northern Minnesota novel Northern Lights, O’Brien suggests 
that courage has two components, masculine endurance and feminine commitment, each 
inadequate alone. S.F. 


Flannery O’Connor 


89-2028. Andreas, James. "If It's a Symbol, the Hell with It’: The Medieval Gothic Style of Flannery 
O'Connor in EVERYTHING THAT RISES MUST CONVERGE, C&L, 38, 2, 1989, 23-41. 
O'Connor drew upon medieval sources to illuminate this collection, using a gothic style and 
grotesque humor. She knew medieval Church scholars well, and had a Chaucer-like humor. In 
this book her characters develop insight at the ego's expense. Her description of convergence 
suggests the intensity reached previously only by the great medieval mystics, including Langland 
and Dante. J.S.P. 


89-2029. Bryant, Hallman B. Reading the Map in 4A GOOD MAN IS HARD TO FIND,SSF,18,3, 
1981, 301-7. All the towns mentioned and the mileage between them are consistent with those 
given on the atlas with the exception of Timothy, the site of Red Sammy's Cafe, where the family 
stops for lunch. It may be that O'Connor intended a biblical allusion here to the Pastoral Letters 
of St. Paul whose message accords with the moral of O'Connor's story. R.R. 


89-2030. Burke, William M. Protagonists and Antagonists in the Fiction of Flannery O'Connor, 
SLJ, 20, 2, 1988, 99-111. Examination of selected works shows that O'Connor's stories involve 
protagonist and antagonist in conflict, a relationship classified as metaphoric if the two live in the 
same moral universe, but metonymic if they do not. E.E.W. 


89-2031. Fiondella, Maris G. Augustine, the "Letter," and the Failure of Love in Flannery 
O Connor's THE ARTIFICIAL NIGGER, SSF, 24, 2, 1987, 119-29. Augustine's notion of self- 
idolatry showed that conversion required a change of heart toward “the letter." Mr. Head 
attempts to control and to manipulate the world through language; he is a narcissist trying to 
master others. O'Connor's ironies reveal the discrepancies between reality and the inflated 
pronouncements of Mr. Head. R.R. 


89-2032. Jauss, David. Flannery O'Connor's Inverted Saint's Legend, SSF, 25, 1, 1988, 76-78. The 
protagonist of "Everything that Rises Must Converge" may represent St. Julian Hospitator, and 
the tragic trip to the “Y” might allude ironically to his legend. O'Connor inverts the details of this 
legend by having Julian feel “martyred” because he must take his mother on a bus, then 
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aggravating her blood pressure until she suffers a fatal stroke. Unable to transcend his own 
selfishness, Julian ends with the sin of parricide with which the saint began, having forfeited his 
opportunity for redemption. R.R. 


89-2033. Kennelly, L. B. Exhortation in WISE BLOOD: Rhetorical Theory as an Approach to 
Flannery O'Connor, SCRev, 4, 1, 1987, 92-105. Asa character Haze Motes provides the intensive 
conviction and the emotion necessary for exhortative discourse. O'Connor supplies the copula 
through Haze's sermons and visual imagery. Hence, the reader sees life and religion in a new 
way. L.M.M. 


89-2034. Kinney, Arthur F. Flannery O’Connor and the Art of the Holy, VOR, 64, 2, 1988, 215-30. 
O'Connor, who could characterize her own fictions candidly, counted on possible 
misinterpretation, especially of her use of the grotesque to project the malformation of sin. In 
confronting the human estrangement from plentitude, she forces her characters in their wasteland 
toward commitment to or repudiation of God. Her heroes while possessing a sense of vocation 
also create in readers a radical sense of suffering. Her stories represent a collision in the ascent to 
God as Teilhard de Chardin's mysticism supplanted Augustine's sense of sin and grace. R.E.W. 


89-2035. Rath, Sura Prasad. Comic Polarities in Flannery O'Connor's WISE BLOOD, SSF, 21,3, 
1984, 251-8. Fryeidentified four comic types: (1) eiron, (2) alazon, (3) buffoon, (4) churl. The eiron 
is the self-deprecator; the alazone, the hypocrite or imposter; the buffoon, a parasite; the churl, a 
priggish killjoy. Hazel Motes represents the eiron who assumes more guilt than he is responsible 
for. Enoch Emery is the alazon. Asa Hawks, the pedantic pretender, is another. Hoover Shoates, 
a business agent who lives off of a public performer is the parasite. The churls, who are the 
ordinary citizens of the town, survive the death of Motes which ends the novel. R.R. 


89-2036. Russell, Shannon. Space and the Movement Through Space in EVERYTHING THAT 
RISES MUST CONVERGE: A Consideration of Flannery O'Connor's Imaginative Vision, SLJ, 
20, 2, 1988, 81-98. Physical space and motion are filled with the spiritual mystery of existence as 
revealed through sensory contact with reality in the journeys that O'Connor's characters 
inevitably take. Meaning expands from surface level and moves into various spatial 
dimensions. E.E.W. 


89-2037. Shields, John C. Flannery O'Connor's GREENLEAF and the Myth of Europa and the 
Bull, SSF, 18, 4, 1981, 421-31. The May family, a widow and her two failed sons, are contrasted 
with the Greenleafs with their prosperous married sons who successfully run a thriving dairy 
farm. Mrs. May isshown as interfering with the natural cycles of reproduction by wishing the bull 
shot before he fertilizes her cows. For this she is gored to death on its horn as a ritual sacrifice. The 
union of the sky-god Zeus and the earth-goddess Gaia is thus ironically subverted. R.R. 


John O'Hara 


89-2038. Monteiro, George. All in the Family: John O'Hara's Story of a Doctor's Life, SSF, 24,3, 
1987, 305-8. O'Hara's *A Family Party" (1956) is a tribute to his own doctor-father who 
ministered to the town of Lyons, PA. The tribute given at his retirement is an ironic revelation of 
the mean-spirited ethos of that town which exploited its benefactor for 40 years. R.R. 


Tillie Olsen 


89-2039. Frye, Joanne S. I STAND HERE IRONING: Motherhood as Experience and Metaphor, 
SSF, 18, 3, 1981, 287-92. Olsen demonstrates the rich narrative possibilities implicit in mundane 
domestic tasks in a mother's meditation as she irons her 19-year-old daughter's dress. An internal 
dialogue with the school counselor motivates a reminiscence of the economic constraints which 
prevented her from nurturing Emily's development. Her thoughts move back and forth with the 
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iron from the recognition that Emily needs help, to memories of the depression, the poorly-paid 
. jobs, the girl's loneliness, and their enforced separation, as she assesses her responsibility for 
another's life, her guilt, and her limitattons. Olsen opened for fiction a new vista, a wornan's need 
to be defined as a separate self. R.R. 


89-2040. Staub, Michael. The Struggle for “Selfness’’ Through Speech in Olsen's YONNONDIO: 
FROM THE THIRTIES, SAmF, 16, 2, 1988, 131-9. Written in the 1930s but not published until 
1974, Olsen's only novel takes as its theme a migrant family's search for security and happiness 
and their struggle for survival. Olsen presents working-class feminism, defends the rights of 
working women, and shows that self-articulation leads to self-knowledge. E.EW. 


Wayne D. Overholser 


89-2041. Marsden, Michael T. The Taming of Civilization in the Western Fiction of Wayne D. 
Overholser, KsQ, 10, 4, 1978, 105-11. Overholser's Western novels, long ignored, are worthy of 
attention because of their several innovations. His novels are set during a period just after the 
establishment of civilization unlike the traditional Western which is usually set amidst the 
development of civilization. Also, Overholser's concept of civilization is not that of the East 
transplanted in the West but one that adjusts to the realities of frontier life. The direct approach, 
not the more polite Eastern circuitousness, marks Overholser’s West. The female characters are 
involved in realistic, often passionate, male-female relationships; there are no lifeless stereotypical 
romances that are characteristic of many traditional Westerns. E.B.H. 


Gordon Parks 


89-2042. Moore, Deedee. Shooting straight: the many worlds of Gordon Parks, Smithsonian, 20, 1, 
1989, 66-72,74,76-7. At 76 Parks has been successful as a photographer, writer, composer, poet, 
and movie director. In his new autobiography, his fourth, he will tell of his disappointment with 
Hollywoood. On his own he rose from poverty to affluence. J.S.P. 


Walker Percy 


89-2043. Cuba, Gary M. The Omega Factor: Apocalyptic Visions in Walker Percy’s 
LANCELOT, AL, 57, 1, 1985, 98-112. “More seeker than seer,” Lancelot fills his narrative with 
apocalyptic themes and images, often drawn from the Book of Revelation; but his attempts to 
restore sacredness to sexuality fail because of his hypocrisy and self-righteousness. His sexual 
theory of history — his own and mankind's — ignores the “Before and After” of apocalyptic time 
and replaces God's will with his own. Percival who speaks of love is the true prophet. D.H.C. 


89-2044. Gary, Georges. Les Multiples visages de la ville dans trois romans de Walker Percy [The 
Many Faces of the Town in Three Novels by Walker Percy], RANAM, 18, 1985, 271-98. Unlike 
the suburbs, which, though pleasant, are everywhere the same, towns differ widely in Percy's 
novels, those in the South being able to confer identity upon their inhabitants while those in the 
North are formless deserts. Thus in The Moviegoer Binx lives in Gentilly, which bears few traces 
of its proximity to New Orleans but is nevertheless agreeable, but finds Chicago intolerable 
because of the nearby brooding northern wastes. Similarly, in The Last Gentleman New York's 
Central Park lacks any sense of location for Barrett, though when he revisits the South he finds it 
changed beyond recognition by prosperity. Finally, in Love in the Ruins Percy gives a schematized 
account of different city-areas and of their mutual hostility. (In French) D.M J. 


89-2045. Hobson, Linda Whitney. 'Watching, Listening and Waiting": The Mode of the Seeker in 
Walker Percy's Fiction, SLI, 20, 2, 1988, 42-50. The Christian hero in Percy's novels sees 
sacramentality in everyday actions and adopts the creative posture of a seeker who watches and 
waits for God to reveal Himself and His will. E.E.W. 
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89-2046. Lawson, Lewis A. Will Barrett Under the Telescope, SLJ, 20, 2, 1988, 16-41. The narrator 
in Percy's novel reveals Barrett's subjective experience and objective behavior, and interprets 
both along lines of Freudian theory. E.E.W. 


Estella Portillo 


89-2047. Parotti, Phillip. Nature and Symbol in Estella Portillo's THE PARIS GOWN, SSF, 24, 4, 
1987, 417-24. This 1975 story shows a Chicano woman's liberation from machismo through her 
refusal of an arranged marriage to an elderly widower. R.R. 


Ezra Pound 


89-2048. Kenner, Hugh. Self-Similarity, Fractals, Cantos, ELH, 55, 3, 1988, 721-30. Benoit B. 
Mandelbrot devised the compound "self-similarity" and the word “fractal” for, respectively, 
configurations that seem imitations of themselves when seen from varying distances and an 
appearance of irregularity that actually is self-similar. Starting with Mauberley (1920), Pound 
"scaled, deliberately, to get details organized into larger forms.” (See his Treatise on Harmony, 
1924, for his explanation of the scaling principle, named by Mandelbrot half a century 
later.) J.S.P. 


89-2049. McNamara, Robert. Pound’s Malatesta: An Alternative to the Martial Ideal, PCP, 20, 1- 
2, 1985, 57-64. In reaction to the martial ideal, Pound defined epic heroism by adding a 
constructivist aesthetic to male energy. Maltesta offers the ferocity which was the 19th-century 
antidote to overcivilization, but Pound transforms the historical character, relocating his energies 
in a resolute love of civilized playfulness, in peacemaking and patronship, and in the creation of 
culture amid social chaos. In its reappropriation of the character, juxtaposition of historical 
events, translation of documents into contemporary idiom, and in its accomplishments of 
structuring (all of which express masculine energies of renewal), the poem enacts Malatesta's 
constructive intelligence. R.E. 


89-2050. Thomas, Ron. E.P. Hellenic Punster, SCRev, 3, 1, 1986, 57-67. Pound puns for three 
reasons: “to persuade his audience, to amuse his friends, and to defend his own poetic program" 
(57). The Cantos contain typical uses of puns which indicate that punning was serious to him. He 
begins the poem with a pun on Hadrian's deathbed address; he closes with a similar pun, 
lamenting the passing of T.S. Eliot. Within the work he uses bilingual puns, puns to mask himself, 
conceptual puns, love puns, and puns of freedom. L.M.M. 


Reynolds Price 


89-2051. Sadler, Lynn Veach. “Small Calm Pleasures": The Mustians Revisited in Reynolds 
Price's GOOD HEARTS, SoQ, 26, 4, 1988, 5-18. In Price's new book, the youthful protagonists 
of his earlier Mustian novels are middle-aged. The plot is “lean” and “spare,” the language 
“evocative” and “impacted.” The once-appealing Rosa (an “alter-ego of Price the writer") has 
become self-aware but unpleasantly smug. Wesley, still inarticulate, has gained in admirableness. 
Price writes “truly” from both female and male viewpoints. His “shared humanity” transcends 
sexual and age lines. He aims to console, to compell "belief in an orderly world." Yet with all its 
surface brilliance, the book lacks a “probable depth, a concentrated meaning." J.O.W. 


James Purdy 


89-2052. Fick, Thomas H. Reading a Dummy: James Purdy's PLAN NOW TO ATTEND, SSF, 
25, 1, 1988, 13-19. Purdy's story enacts the deception it presents in its portrait of a confidence 
man, the revivalist Graitop. The portrayal of a hypocritical preacher works with familiar 
conventions of the evangelist, such as Lewis's Elmer Gantry (1927). However, Graitop turns out 
to be merely a “blank” or a “cipher” onto whom the reader has projected his own expectations. 
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He is as empty as the protagonist of Kosinski's Being There. Purdy plays with our tendency to 
misread "dummies " R.R. 


Ishmael Reed 


89-2053. Martin, Richard. Ishmael Reed: Re-writing America, KN, 33, 4, 1986, 499-511. In his five 
novels, Reed systematically exposes and develops his philosophy about the changes that must 
take place before a truly black aesthetic culture can emerge. American history must be dismantled 
and rewritten under the focus of Afro-Americanism and American white myths be replaced by a 
Black ideology complete with a powerful Black mythological force found in the Neo-Hoo Doo 
cult. Before espousing his theory that the pivotal axis of Black America's destiny is based on its 
heritage of slavery, in his last novel, Flight to Canada, Reed found it necessary to destroy and 
rebuild the myth of American politics in The Free-Lance Pallbearers, recreate American history 
in a novel set in the old West entitled Yellow Back Radio Broke-Down, examine the present plight 
of Biacks in reference to the past in Mumbo Jumbo, and castigate the activism of the 60s in 
Louisiana Red. He achieves his goals through an assortment of language and satirical 
allusions. H.Z. 


J.D. Salinger 


89-2054. Davison, Richard Allan. Salinger Criticism and THE LAUGHING MAN: A Case of 
Arrested Development, SSF, 18, 1, 1981, 1-15. The once-voluminous Salinger criticism ceased 
shortly after he stopped publishing in 1965. But one story which received no extended 
commentary bears re-examination. Its nine-year-old narrator is traumatized by a tale of torture 
told by a baseballcoach to his team of young boys after he has been rejected by a wealthy socialite. 
Gedsudski's inability to function in the world of adults reinforces his need to remain a hero to the 
boys, and the revenge-fantasy of the Laughing Man's sacrifice embodies this. Although generally 
viewed as a writer about children, Salinger's canon might profitably be reviewed as dealing with 


the problems of those on the verge of an adult world they are unable to enter. R.R. 
89-2055. Wenke, John. Sergeant X, Esmé, and The Meaning of Words, SSF, 18,3, 1981, 251-9, The 
failure of communication in “For Esmé" may explain Salinger's long silence. R.R. 


Mari Sandoz 


89-2056. Graulich, Melody. Every Husband's Right: Sex Roles in Mari Sandoz's OLD JULES, 
WAL, 18, 1, 1983, 3-20. Sandoz portrays violence against women and female powerlessness às 
endemic in pioneer society. Modern feminist critics, however, must avoid accepting the trap of 
helpless female stereotypes and thereby dismissing the accomplishments and contributions of 
these women. H.C.P. 


Lee Smith 


89-2057. Kalb, John D. The Second “Rape” of Crystal Spangler, SLJ, 21, 1, 1988, 23-30. Raped in 
childhood by her uncle, Crystal represses the memory and becomes emotionally passive. As an 
adult she enters into a crippling marriage that, like rape, robs her of new-found security, identity, 
and purpose. A chance encounter with an inmate in a mental hospital forces her to recall the 
childhood horror and sends her into paralysis. Like a wounded animal, she survives by “playing 
dead.” E.E.W. 


Lillian Smith 


89-2058. Dunbar, Leslie W. ‘A Southerner Confronting the South’, VOR, 64, 2, 1988, 202-14. The 
subtitle of a recent book on Lillian Smith indicates that Strange Fruit took blacks seriously. 
Though heard on racial issues, she found no organizational home. Angered by her rejection by 
Southern moderates, she found that New York critics also treated her unseriously. The 
Communist party and the Southern Non-Violent Coordinating Committee with whom she might 
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have identified proved to be unsatisfactory: the Communists for their rigidity, SNCC as "killers 
of the dream" of desegregation when it took up anti-war protests. R.E.W. 


Jean Stafford 


89-2059. Leary, William. Grafting Onto Her Roots: Jean Stafford's WODEN'S DAY, WAL, 23,2, 
1988, 129-44. Stafford's story about her parents enables us, through comparisons with other 
sources of Stafford family history, to observe the metamorphosis of the truth of fact into the 
"truth" of fiction. E.E.W. 


Wallace Stevens 


89-2060. Barbour, Brian M. Coleridgean Ideas and Stevensian Order at Key West, ELN, 26, 1, 
1988, 48-53. In "The Idea of Order at Key West" Stevens alludes to and wittily inverts Coleridge's 
“hierarchy of ideas": the creative (secondary) imagination becomes primary. P.K. 


89-2061. Miklitsch, Robert. The Poppies of Practical Criticism: "Rabbi, Read the Phases of This 
Difference", Diacritics, 17, 2, 1987, 23-36. (rev.-art.) Vendler's favorite poet, Wallace Stevens, is 
over-represented in her anthology to the exclusion of newer, more experimental poets. Vendler's 
criticism is influenced by Richards and Arnold, therefore it is "practical" and “hellenic.” It is also 
"rabbinic" in that it explicates canonical texts in the form of commentary. R.R. 


Tom Stoppard 


89-2062. Buhr, Richard J. The Philosophy Game in Tom Stoppard's PROFESSIONAL FOUL, 
MQ, 22, 4, 1981, 407-15. Stoppard criticizes linguistic philosophers by structuring his play with 
one of their favorite rhetorical devices, a game-life analogy, through which he reveals its frequent 
misuse in determining intuitive truths. C.E.B. 


Peter Taylor 


89-2063. Sodowsky, Roland and Gargi Roysircar Sodowsky. Determined Failure, Self-Styled 
Success: Two Views of Betsy in Peter Taylor's SPINSTER'S TALE, SSF, 25, 1, 1988, 49-54. The 
story can sustain two conflicting approaches — a Freudian one and an Adlerian one — testifying 
to the complexity and richness of its characterization. Equally compelling evidence can be found 
in its details to interpret Betsy's reaction to Mr. Speed as an avoidance of sex or as a 
compensatory drive toward mastery. R.R. 


D.M. Thomas 


89-2064. Brown, Lady Falls. The White Hotel: D.M. Thomas's Considerable Debt to Anatoli 
Kuznetsov and BABI YAR, SCRev, 2, 2, 1985, 60-79. Charges of plagiarism elicited a variety of 
tales as to the origin of the piece from Thomas. Listing like scenes, symbols, and characters from 
Babi Yar and The White Hotel reveals much borrowing from Babi Yar, the earlier of the two 
pieces. He does use what he borrows creatively, not to keep bitterness of the desecrations of Babi 
Yar before readers but the peace and healing that must come. L.M.M. 


James Thurber 


89-2065. Mann, Ann Ferguson. Taking Care of Walter Mitty, SSF, 19, 4, 1982, 351-7. Mrs. Mitty 
is unjustly maligned as a termagant and shrew. It is she who takes care of her inept, daydreaming 
husband's physical needs so that he can devote himself to his fantasies. His very survival depends 
upon a caretaker, scapegoat other upon whom all his problems can be blamed. Without her he 
would have no identity since he shuns all responsibility for his own failings. R.R. 


89-2066. Soellner, Rolf. James Thurber as a Shakespeare Critic, KsQ, 7, 4, 1975, 55-65. In “The 
Mcbeth Murder Mystery," Thurber mocks overingenious Shakespeare critics. Many 
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overelaborate allegorical interpretations, such as those who identify Shakespeare's characters 
with Christ or with stereotypes in modern culture. * E.B.H. 


John Kennedy Toole 


89-2067. Bell, Elizabeth S. The Clash of World Views in John Kennedy Toole's A 
CONFEDERACY OF DUNCES, SLJ, 21, 1, 1988, 15-22. Toole draws from the intellectual 
material of the Middle Ages to comment on today's world. Through the perspective of allegory, 
pilgrimage, quest, and romance, his novel becomes an ironic “consolation of illusion," its anti- 
hero trailing the disasters he creates in others' lives as he strives to fit his idiosyncratic world view 
into modern reality. E.E.W. 


B. Traven 


89-2068. Payne, K. Americans and indians: Cultural Commentary in B. Traven’s THE 
TREASURE OF THE SIERRA MADRE, DQR, 18, 1, 1988, 46-58. The filmed version of this 
novel made Traven's best known, but his better work is The Death Ship (1926). Individual 
catharsis is his solution to the modern decay which followed WW I and the loss of the American 
dream. The Treasure depicts the ravage of Mexico's mineral riches, mainly gold, by white men. 
Mexican oil was exploited by the greed of white men. Death Ship has much in common with The 
Treasure. Traven admired the Mexican Indians and their natural individuality which he opposed 
to the regimentation of industrialists. The Indians fiercely resisted the white's lust for gold, and 
laid a curse on the mine which was lost, rediscovered and again lost. "What seems to interest 
Traven most is the Indians’ traditional refusal to allocate any talismanic value to gold, their 
insistence that it has no intrinsic worth." M.T.H. 


John Updike 


89-2069. Wilhelm, Albert E. The Trail-Of-Bread-Crumbs Motif in Updike's MAPLES Stories, 
SSF, 25, 1, 1988, 71-3. Like Hansel and Gretel forced into maturity once the birds have devoured 
the breaderumb tracks, Joan and Richard Maple have to learn to face the future when they find 
their past unrecoverable. In “Giving Blood" they feel orphaned as “they timidly knock on the 
witch's door" (42). In "Here Come the Maples” he sees her “as Gretel to Hansel, a kindred 
creature moving beside him down a path while birds behind them ate the bread crumbs" (253). As 
they leave the divorce court, they are finally freed from their childhoods to walk into their adult 
lives. R.R. 


Alice Walker 


89-2070. Wall, Wendy. Lettered Bodies and Cororeal Texts in THE COLOR PURPLE, SAmF, 
16, 1, 1988, 83-97. Celie's diary letters to God give her a voice in the silent world of her mute 
submission to brutality, protect her from self destruction, and help her attain to self authorization 
from oppression. The novel through its epistolary style questions not only biological gender but 
cultural sex roles and social codes and rejects the ritual fetishization of the female body by means 
of scarification and initiation. Poised between unity and disunity, the text reveals the subversive 
and fragmenting propensities of language. E.E.W. 


89-2071. Washington, J. Charles. Positive Black Male Images in Alice Walker's Fiction, Obsidian 
II, 3, 1, 1988, 23-48. Although often criticized for the negative portrayals of black men in her 
work, Walker does offer many positive black male images. Many of her male characters, though 
flawed, also have the potential for growth and change (e.g., those in her early short stories 
“Really, Doesn't Crime Pay?" and “To Hell With Dying"). Her male and female characters are 
complex, and usually share responsibility for their own oppression. Walker draws on both 
classical and African traditions in her belief that art is functional and socially committed. Her 
"negative" images of black men are thus "positive" because they are intended to promote social 
change and growth through fictional art. H.T.S. 
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Robert Penn Warren 


89-2072. Tucker, Kenneth. The Pied Piper — A Key to Understanding Robert Penn Warren's 
BLACKBERRY WINTER, SSF, 19, 4, 1982, 339-42. The medieval German legend of the pied 
piper of Hamelin told how the stranger, bilked of part of the money promised him for ridding the 
town of rats, took revenge by leading the children to Keppleburg Hill where they vanish. 
Warren's stranger is a tramp who does odd jobs for his mother. After he has completed the chores, 
heis paid only fifty cents and chased off the farm. The boy, fascinated by the tramp's switchblade, 
follows him. He recognizes in the tramp's surly defiance his own wish to disobey his father.R.R. 


Eudora Welty 


89-2073. Brinkmeyer, Robert H., Jr. 4n Openness to Otherness: The Imaginative Vision of Eudora 
Welty, SLJ, 20, 2, 1988, 69-80. Welty writes regionally, rooting her fiction in the mysteries of mind 
and heart, of the self opening to significant persons and places in reality, the greatest of mysteries. 
Only thus does one achieve a comic vision of life, based on openness to otherness. E.E.W. 


89-2074. Carson, Barbara Harrell. Eudora Welty’s Dance with Darkness: THE ROBBER 
BRIDEGROOM, SLJ, 20, 2, 1988, 51-68. Their happy-ever-after fantasies and dreams enable 
Rosamond and Jamie to endure the hardships, danger and terror of life in the wilderness. In the 
collision of fairytale and history, Welty's novel reveals the tension between the emotional need to 
simplify life and the reality of life's complexity. E.E.W. 


89-2075. Carson, Barbara Harrell. Eudora Welty’s Heart of Darkness, Heart of Light, SCRev, 4, 
1, 1987, 106-22. The Optimist’s Daughter mirrors Laurel as a protagonist who turns from 
darkness to light as she realizes the need to include the world in her life. This turning hinges on the 
interpretation of a bird's seeing both a symbol of death yet also a symbol of life. Such an 
interpretation allows Laurel to become creative once again. L.M.M. 


89-2076. Dessner, Lawrence Jay. Vision and Revision in Eudora Weltys DEATH OF A 
TRAVELING SALESMAN, SAmfF, 15, 2, 1987, 145-59. Welty's first published story is one of 
her best because of her incisive revisions that identified and intensified the motif of the practical 
joke and shifted the point of view from the omnmiscient narrator to the consciousness of the 
character Bowman. E.E.W. 


89-2077. Walker, Ellen L. THE ROBBER BRIDEGROOM as a Capitalist Fable, SoQ, 26, 4, 
1988, 57-68. Welty's book skillfully blends the three narrative modes of legend, fairy tale, and 
history to embody a “comic vision" of "America's growing up" from forest to plantation to 
marketplace. Here and in her work as a whole, capitalism represents a “natural and necessary 
transition of history." Her spokesman character is Clement Musgrave who comes to see that “all 
things possible are in existence already.” I.O.W. 


89-2078. Walter, James. Place Dissolved ín Grace: WELTY'S LOSING BATTLES, SLJ, 21, 1, 
1988, 37-55. Gradually transformed by a power akin to grace in its gratuitous healing and 
sanctifying effect, Welty's characters somehow lift themselves above the everyday conflicts of life 
to see a bit of paradisal light. E.E.W. 


Nathanael West 


89-2079. Wisker, Alastair. Rooting for West: The Cautionary Tales of Nathanael West, AnR, 73, 
1988, 129-43. West's four short novels are cautionary tales that still need to be heeded. He wrote 
provocatively about urban alienation and potential violence, maintaining a relationship between 
the experimentation of the 1920s and the radicalism of the 1930s. C.E.F. 


August Wilson 


89-2080. Brown, Chip. The Light in August, Esquire, 111, 4, 1989, 116-18,120,122-7. Born Freddy 
Kittel in Pittsburgh, the son ofa white father and black mother, Wilson quit school at 15 and went 
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to the public library to study. His early writing derived from Dylan Thomas. Now a successful 
playwright, Wilson plans a cycle of plays, one for each decade of this century, that will trace black 
identity but without confrontation with whites. Fearing influence, Wilson has read none of the 
major playwrights but now feels confident enough to do so. J.S.P. 


Edith Wharton 


89-2081. Fishbein, Leslie. Prostitution, Morality, and Paradox; Moral Relativism in Edith 
Wharton's OLD NEW YORK; NEW YEAR'S DAY (THE SEVENTIES), SSF, 24, 4, 1987, 399- 
406. Wharton's 1924 novella about an adulterous pair seen leaving a Fifth Avenue Hotel on New 
Year's Day depicts the moral relativism of this society. The liberalization of attitudes in the '20s 
showed in the toleration of cosmetics, smoking, and drinking by women. The widespread 
acceptance of Freud also changed sexual mores. Against this context Wharton shows that a 
married woman, condemned as a prostitute, is actually using the money she earns to buy comforts 
for her sick husband. R.R. 


89-2082. Miller, Carol. Natural Magic: Irony as Unifying Strategy in THE HOUSE OF MIRTH, 
SCRev, 4, 1, 1987, 82-91. Wharton uses irony to develop her central theme of alienation. Hence, 
romance, realism, and naturalism juxtaposed became a chief ironic device to reveal character, 
motive, and consequence. Lily struggles to climb the ladder of success only to find herself at the 
bottom rung, alienated from the wealth and social standing she desires. L.M.M. 


89-2083. Olin-Ammentorp, Julie. Edith Wharton's Challenge to Feminist Criticism, SAmF, 16, 2, 
1988, 237-44. Critics considering Wharton’s fiction, particularly The House of Mirth, have paid 
tribute to her genius and her insight into social structures that influence and limit women's lives, 
but historical distance and shifting definitions of feminism have led the critics to lose sight of 
Wharton herself as a woman. E.E.W. 


89-2084. Petry, Alice Hall. A Twist of Crimson Silk: Edith Wharton’s ROMAN FEVER, SSF, 24, 
2, 1987, 163-6. Grace Ansley uses her knitting to avoid Alida Slade's questions and to evade eye 
contact with her. The two matrons are reminiscing about their visit to Rome 25 years ago. Alida 
discovers that her husband, Delphin Slade, had an affair with her best friend which resulted in the 
birth of a daughter. The crimson silk, run through with knitting needles, is dropped by Grace and 
retrieved by a humbled Alida, signifying their reversal of roles at the end. RH 


John Williams 


89-2085. Nadel, Alan. My Country Too: Time, Place and Afro-American Identity in the Work of 
John Williams, Obsidian II, 2, 3, 1987, 25-41. Williams uses the conventions of both slave 
narratives and modernism to explore the problems of Afro-American identity in his novels. Both 
genres use disruptions of time, narrative voice, and locale to explore themes of expatriation, 
cultural conflict, and alienation. Williams also uses elements of autobiography, journalism, 
history, and fantasy in his writing to depict the dislocation of blacks in American society.H.T.S. 


William Carlos Williams 


89-2086. Frail, David. Citizen Williams: Thirty New Items from the Rutherford Newspapers, 
WCWR, 14, 2, 1988, 1-29. [The item consists of parts 2 and 3 of a four-part article. Part 2 presents 
letters concerning medical matters in Rutherford, NJ. Williams argues for such things as 
providing a district nurse and supervised playgrounds. Part 3 provides letters and notices 
concerning his work as Rutherford's Food Administrator during WWI]. J.H.Ro. 


89-2087. Magid, Barry. 4 DREAM OF LOVE: A Script from the Mannahatta Theatre Club 
Performance (1961), WCWR, 14, 2, 1988, 77-8. [Magid describes a copy of the Williams play 
which he recently acquired. The annotations and changes suggest that it was the director's copy 
and that Fred Stewart, the director, had liberally edited the text and had restored the original 
basic outline of the play, which had been considerably altered in the earlier 1949 
production.] J.H.Ro. 
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89-2088. Moore, Patrick. Ten Unpublished Letters from William Carlos Williams to Viola Baxter 
Jordan, WCWR, 14, 2, 1988, 31-60. [The item begins with an account of Williams's friendship 
with Jordan, who was also a friend of Ezra Pound and Hilda Doolittle. The letters, selected from 
the 57 unpublished letters at Beinecke Library, Yale U and dating from 1908 to 1945, contain 
biographical information and suggestions of images found in his later poetry. A photograph of 
Jordan 1s included. J.H.Ro. 


89-2089. Rotella, Guy. Four Unpublished Letters from William Carlos Williams to Samuel French 
Morse, WCWR, 14, 2, 1988, 61-75. [Rotella introduces 14 letters written to Morse, explains the 
relationship between Williams and Morse, and discusses Williams's ideas on poetry in general 
and on some specific poems mentioned in the letters. Three of the four letters presented were 
written in 1934, and the fourth, a post card, concerns a Williams lecture at Dartmouth College in 
1936.] J.H.Ro. 


Thomas Wolfe 


89-2090. Boyer, James. The Metaphorical Level in Wolfe's THE SUN AND THE RAIN, SSF, 19, 
4, 1982, 384-7. This short episode from a discarded novel about train rides was first published in 
Scribner's Magazine, May 1934. A part of the aborted K-79, it is unusual for Wolfe in being short, 
concrete, and lacking in any lyric disgressions. The narrator tells of a peasant who taught him 
three words of French: “le soleil," “la pluie," “la terre." Sun, rain, and earth are what 
matter. R.R. 


89-2091. Walser, Richard. Thomas Wolfe's Train as Symbol, SLJ, 21, 1, 1988, 3-14. The train is 
Wolfe's most pervasive symbol, indispensable to action, mood and plot. In widely variant 
emblematic ways, it represents liberation, escape, nostalgia, avarice, shame, fellowship, America, 


virility, power, home, excitement, beauty, time, change, destiny, and the quest for freedom and 
truth. |». EE N. 


Harold Bell Wright 


89-2092. Oehlschlaeger, Fritz H. Civilization as Emasculation: The Threatening Role of Women in 
the Frontier Fiction of Harold Bell Wright and Zane Grey, MQ, 22, 4, 1981, 346-60. For Grey and 
Wright, civilization allowed women too much power and independence; ideally, women should 
be in a “natural” state of subservience to masculine frontier he-men. C.E.B. 


Richard Wright 


89-2093. Agosta, Lucien L. Millennial Embrace: The Artistry of Conclusion in Richard Wright's 
FIRE AND CLOUD,SSF, 18,2, 1981, 121-9. This fourth story in Uncle Tom's Children is usually 
dismissed as didactic and propagandistic since it was written during Wright's Communist period. 
The ending is particularly suspect for showing blacks and whites marching together in a Southern 
city. The opening prepares for this coalition as three different groups, including the white mayor 
and policechief, wait for the minister. In order to assist his starving congregation, Rev. Taylor has 
to unite these three factions, which he does in the concluding march. The preceding stories also 
prepare for the conjoining of the races. The first, told in dialogue, shows that blacks and whites 
share a commori speech community; the second involves a flood showing they share a common 
environment in which they are *'all in the same boat." R.R. 


89-2094. Atkinson, Michael. Richard Wright's BIG BOY LEAVES HOME anda Tale from Ovid: 
A Metamorphosis Transformed, SSF, 24, 3, 1987, 251-61. Ovid's myth of Acteon and Diana is the 
subtext of Wright's tale. A white woman sees the three black youths swimming instead of a hunter 
seeing the goddess bathing. Big Boy and Bobo hide overnight in a kiln, but bloodhounds hunt 
them down. A lynch mob tars and feathers Bobo after mutilating him. Although Big Boy has not 
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been transformed into a stag, he has been dehumanized by the violence he witnessed. He is numb 
and mute as he crawls into the back of a truck to be driven north. R.R. 


89-2095. Wallis, Doyle W. The Clue Undetected in Richard Wright's NATIVE SON, AL, 57, 1, 
1985, 125-8. By overlooking Bigger's use of Black English Vernacular in the ransom note, the 
authorities demonstrate “deficient detective skills" and a “lack of sensitivity to language" and, 
more importantly, deny Bigger's humanity. D.H.C. 


Fiction 
89-2096. Levin, David. Innocents Abroad: from Mark Twain and Henry James to Baldwin, 
Malamud and Bellow, RANAM, 18, 1985, 163-82. 20th-century American writers continue the 
19th-century practice of contrasting American "doing" with European "being" and depicting 
Americans in Europe as being naively unaware of the complex past of that continent. Bellow's 
Herzog is (exceptionally) at home in “the republic of European thought," but speaks with an 
American directness; Malamud portrays Jewish-American visitors to Italy who are quite 


incapable of correctly interpreting those they meet there; while Baldwin sees Europeans as being 
instinctively in touch with past culture in a way that is closed to him. D.M.J. 


Poetry 


89-2097. Bryan, T.J. Black American Women Poets from 1915 to 1930: Products of a Cultural 
Milieu, Obsidian II, 3, 2, 1988, 1-8. The poetry of Anne Spencer, Gwendolyn Bennett, and Helene 
Johnson is typical of the transitional poetry written by black women poets during the 1920s. In 
their poetry, 19th-century romanticism, the lyric form, natural imagery, and Victorian themes 
and diction are mingled with 20th-century experimentation with form, language, and racial and 
sexual themes. Limited by their gender to Victorian ideals of poetry, these female poets could not 
fully adopt the racial themes and modernist techniques of the Harlem Renaissance. Critics have 
ignored them because their canon was small. Recent interest in these poets has enriched the study 
of Black literary history. H.T.S. 


89-2098. Lazer, Hank. Poetry and Thought: The Example of Czeslaw Miles, VOR, 64, 3, 1988, 
449-65. The poems of Miles reflect a balance between mythic achievement and deadly ritual. The 
sense of humanity as a borderline, its passion and power, and its heartbeat endure in his poetry. 
His dialectical thought is important for American poetry. Our poetry needs his type of hard 
thinking. It has little intellectual tension. His resistance to any unified scheme of thought assures a 
footing for great art. The modernity of his poetry lies in unsentimental disillusionment with 
history and sophistication in its psychological insights. His is the impersonal, historical “I” which 
poetry needs in its encounter with history. Though Robinson Jeffers as an American poet would 
not affirm Miles's Slavic vision and imagination, his own kind of poetry defines Miles's. Humility 
comes with self-opposition. This is a lesson for American poets. R.E.W. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
WORLD LITERATURE GENERAL 


AFRICA 


Poetry 


89-2099. Ezenwa-Ohaeto. [Sic] Utopia, Betrayal and Social Change in East African Poetry, 
Obsidian II, 2, 2, 1987, 23-39. The poetry of Okot P'Bitok, Taban Lo Liyong, Jared Angira, 
Okello Oculi, and Richard Ntiru details the problems of colonialism in East Africa. All of these 
poets depict the initial euphoria of independent nationhood and the subsequent betrayal of that 
idealism through social inequality, cultural upheaval, and political corruption. Through its 
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realistic portrayal of everyday life and its revolutionary demands for social change, East African 
poetry contributes strongly to the positive development of modern African poetry. H.T.S. 


AUSTRALIA 
Bruce Dawe 


89-2100. Law, Pamela. Raining Down Meaning: The Poetry of Bruce Dawe, Southerly, 39, 2, 1979, 
192-203. Dawe expresses “puzzlement at the inconsequential nature of life which a man must 
endure without taking it too solemnly.” He is concerned with modern alienation from "Oe city of 
God" (not from “the city of man") and is preoccupied with “the triviality of Australian responses 
to life." Speakers in his poems cannot make sense of their experiences, but are drawn to utterance 
in order to ease their pain, to instruct others, orto create an identity. They present the responses of 
 anaveragely intelligent man claiming to be neither “literary” nor especially sensitive. Because it is 
difficult to infer the values by which these responses are judged inadequate, the poet's anger and 
hurt are merely an "inadequate emotional response." Dawe recognizes the emptiness of suburban 
dreams, yet "seems to want... to use their own empty language to expose them." V.I. 


89-2101. Martin, Philip. Jn the Matter of Law vs. Dawe: Case for the Defence, Southerly, 39, 4, 
1979, 355-63. [A reply to Pamela Law, “The Poetry of Bruce Dawe,” Southerly 39 (1979), 192- 
203.] Law misinterprets the context and tone of Dawe's poems, overlooking jokes, implications, 
and passing innuendoes. She attacks his preoccupation with subject-matter, but “the vitality of 
hislanguage" is equally important for it "explores, and presents, a sensibility." Despite charges of 
negativity, Dawe's work implies positive values and is not unrealistically “anti-suburban”; Dawe 
contrasts the evil in man against the good in him. VL 


Rosemary Dobson 


89-2102. Carter, Paul. From the Past to the Future: The Poetry of Rosemary Dobson, Meanjin, 44, 
' 1, 1985, 48-59. Dobson shares James McAuley's allusiveness, debt to European culture and 
nostalgia for educated readership, and has been criticised for a religious aestheticism. The Three 
Fates (1984), measured against early readings of her work as dualist (mind/body, time/eternity, 
poet as priest/artificer), reveals a “continuance” through active reflection (after Husserl) which 
accepts the temporality of things. This explains Dobson's use of poem-sequences and dramatic 
monologues where paintings serve not as static objects but participants (with the reader) in 
recreating their stories. A.D. Hope's revision of previous criticisms and McAuley’s view of art 
arresting time both fail to appreciate Dobson's rejection of originality in poetry enacting "'the 
process of symbolising itself." P.S. 


Joseph Furphy 


89-2103. Richters, Z.P. The Moral History of Tom Collins, Southerly, 39, 3, 1979, 246-64. Such is 
Life chronicles the moral history of narrator Tom Collins and culminates in his fall from grace 
when he fails or refuses to acknowledge the identiy of the swagman (Andy Glover) who had been 
wrongly imprisoned for Collins's arson. After visiting Jack the Shellback and donning swell 
clothing (Chapter VIT) Collins becomes a “clownish anti-Christ,” “a malign rather than a divine 
fool." vi 


89-2104. Wilson, Robert R. Bushmen in Porcelain Palaces: Knowing and Mistaking in SUCH IS 
LIFE, Southerly, 39, 2, 1979, 123-42. Since the problem of knowledge is Furphy's “deep, 
underlying preoccupation” in Such is Life, critics are correct to judge the novel "central," “truly 
human,” and able to “illuminate the experience of living.” The problem of knowledge, 
inescapably pluralistic and complex, rejects simplistic formulations. Protagonist Tom Collins 
rejects the “civilized” European ways of Knowing (which involve categories and classifications) 
and embraces the “barbarian” Australian way (which derives from personal experience and 
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observation). Ironically, his errors derive from mistakes in using categories or classifications, and 
his chronicle abounds with categorical propositions (many with a Shakespearean basis). V.. 


Charles Harpur 


89-2105. Marsh, Elizabeth. Two Notes on Charles Harpur's 4 MIDSUMMER NOON IN THE 
FOREST, Southerly, 39, 1, 1979, 104-14. Contrary to critical assertions, the “dragon-hornet” of 
line 15is also the “beetle” of line 24, allowing etymological identification at last. Harpur's beetle is 
Scarabaeidae anoplaonathus, popularly known as the “Christmas beetle." Notwithstanding 
identified influences from Andrew Marvell, Harpur's poem is "modelled" on John Clare's 
"Noon," as demonstrated by comparison with Clare's first twenty and last twelve lines. “Overall 
“plot” and “a distinctive syntax” are also shared features, “but the spirit of the poems is easily 
seen to be very different." VI 


Elizabeth Jolley 


89-2106. Headon, David. Elizabeth Jolley. Interviewed by David Headon, Meanjin, 44, 1, 1985, 39- 
46. [Jolley’s Midlands UK background sometimes penetrates her mostly Australian settings (The 
Newspaper of Claremont Street). She recalls her father's conscientious objection (1914-18) and her 
Viennese mother's unorthodox relationships. Her own experience of Quaker boarding school 
taught her excessive social responsibility, modified after nursing. Marriage brought her to 
Western Australia in 1959 where she produced her first book. Eastern states chauvinism forced 
publication in England, but regionalism has provided variety and specificity of detail (recorded in 
Jolley's journals). Characters are her central interest, many being 'survivors' needing someone to 
rely on.] P.S. 


Peter Kenna 


89-2107. Bladwell, Frank. Peter Kenna's A HARD GOD, Southerly, 39, 2, 1979, 155-71. The 
play's structure has two strands: relationships between members of the older Cassidy family and 
the relationship between son Joe and young Jack Shannon. Three sections of dialogue may be 
called “yarns” (following techniques adopted in Kenna's earlier play The Slaughter of St Teresa's 
Day, and Kenna describes other monologues as "arias" (all but one of which derive from the 
play’s major strand). Believing in ‘‘‘organic art, or making plays out of the things that happen to 
real people," Kenna models characters and situations upon his family experience (sometimes 
telescoping real-life events). Religion is a mixed blessing for the Casssidy family; God is “hard” in 
the sense of “hard to understand." Dan is “the only true example of the Christian ethic in 
practice.” V.I. 


Antigone Kefala 


89-2108. Brett, Judith. The Process of Becoming: Antigone Kefala's THE FIRST JOURNEY and 
THE ISLAND, Meanjin, 44, 1, 1985, 125-33. (rev.-art.: Antigone Kefala, The First Journey, 
Sydney: Wild & Woolley, 1975; — , The Island, Sydney: Hale & Iremonger, 1984.) Kefala's 
language unsettles, her prose disrupts, reflecting post-war migration and psychological 
estrangement, particularly through sexual dislocations in constructing adult identities. Narrator/ 
protagonists use a self-conscious, isolated and fragmented ‘I,’ dreaming of engulfing terror and 
rage. Both works end in moments of calm hiding torment, though Melina's outlook in The Island 
is ironically countered by positive models of migration and sexuality that liberate the book from 
the conventional masculinist bildungsroman of The First Journey. P.S. 


Frederic Manning 


89-2109. Hergenhan, L.T. Two Expatriates: Some Correspondence from Frederic Manning to 
James Griffyth Fairfax, Southerly, 39, 1, 1979, 59-95. From 1907 to 1912 Frederic Manning 
corresponded with expatriate poet James Griffyth Fairfax (of the notable Sydney family 
associated with the Sydney Morning Herald and business circles). Revealing Manning's secluded 
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life in the English countryside and the isolating effects of illness, the letters show his “feeling for 
the importance of suffering in life and its continuing mystery." He “belonged to the previous age 
rather than to the present," deriving strengths and weaknesses from his chosen reflective 
solitude. V.I. 


Craig Powell 


89-2110. Kavanagh, Paul. Tenderness Towards Existence: Craig Powell Talks with Paul 
Kavanagh, PAus, 107/108, 1986, 112-19. In Canada from 1972 until 1982, Powell “was impressed 
by the physical sense" ofthe Canadian landscape, a response conguent with his belief that "poetry 
is the language of the body” (not of thought). His concern “with mortality, with the finiteness of 
things" derives from Heinz Kohut’s psychoanalytic work The Restoration of the Self which rejects 
Freud’s paradigm as Guilty Man (“a creature battling to live with his instincts," inevitably driven 
to destructive acts). Powell shares Kohut's paradigm of Tragic Man (forever doomed in his need 
to be "enormously important" and to uphold perfect ideals). Horses in his poems derive from 
early childhood in Wollongong; “the horses stand for an elemental force, an instinctual 
bravado.” Powell's audience is himself; his words are to be “sensual, something pithy or luscious 
or tart to toss around inside your mouth." VL 


Christina Stead 


89-2111. Anderson, Don. Christina Stead's Unforgettable Dinner Parties, Southerly, 39, 1, 1979, 
28-45. Dinner-parties are “a significant and recurring locus and structural principle” in Stead’s 
fiction. Food consumption is a metaphorical representation of the relations between characters; 
in Stead’s “drama of the appetites” dinner-parties reveal a demonic world characterized by 
images of cannibalism, cancer, disease, and death. “Food and wine and social protocol are 
imaginative analogues of the author's abiding concern with money and power and sex." In The 
Beauties and the Furies Coromandel's sexual dream concerns eating, invoking cannibal imagery. 
Dinner-parties in The Little Hotel, Cotter's England and House of All Nations are "dramatic 
microcosms” in which dominant themes and images are both discussed by the characters and 
rendered metaphorically and analogically through the language of food. V I. 


89-2112. Blake, Anne. 4n Epic Exhumed. Meanjin, 47, 1, 1988, 135-43. (rev.-art.: Christina Stead. 
I'm Dying Laughing, London: Virago, 1987.) Stead's reputation is now high despite her 
indifference to fame, feminism, nationalist co-option and the lengthy gaps in her publication 
record. Her epics are detailed and amorphous in both plot and morality, their appeal lying in 
vibrant language and dynamic intensification of passions. I'm Dying Laughing, begun in the '40s, 
rewritten in the '60s, and abandoned to her trustees, is edited by R.G. Geering. With tragic power, 
it depicts two '30s Americans struggling to reconcile leftist commitment, wealthy individualism 
and family life. PS. 


Randolph Stow 


89-2113. Higginbotham, Paul D. "Honour the Single Soul”: Randolph Stow and his Novels, 
Southerly, 39, 4, 1979, 378-92. Even though critics have failed to see their significance, the futility 
of force and the need to “honour the single soul” are key themes in Stow’s first four novels. 
Instead of rigidly classifying Stow’s work as “realist” or “poetic,” critics should examine Stow’s 
use of Taoist principles in the novels up to Tourmaline. V.I. 


David Unaipon 


89-2114. Beston, John B. David Unaipon: the First Aboriginal Writer ( 1873-1967), Southerly, 39, 
3, 1979, 334-50. Born of fullblood Aboriginals of the Narrinyeri tribe, Unaipon was educated at 
Mission School. His reading is well-documented; marriage details are sketchy. Living in Adelaide, 
he distributed literature of the Aborigines’ Friends’ Association (which encouraged and 
published his writings). Born of a people with purely oral literature, Unaipon “wrote in a 
vacuum" and used “securely established" models (Shakespeare, Milton, Bunyan, the Bible). The 
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first creative writings in English published by an Aboriginal were Unaipon's retellings of 
Aboriginal legends. Though Christianized and Westernized, the retellings do not defer to white 
culture; they “convey the point that Aboriginal values are just as deserving of respect." Unaipon 
was a literary artist rather than a scholarly recorder. [This article includes a bibliography and 
reprint of Unaipon's "The Story of the Mungingee.'] V.I. 


Price Warung 


89-2115. Hergenhan, L.T. Price Warung and the Convicts: A view from (and of) the Nineties, 
Southerly, 39, 3, 1979, 309-26. Warung’s work is succeeded by “connecting” eras; he saw the past 
as a guide to the present and as “the inheritance of the future.” Depicting conflict between the 
non-privileged and social authority, “The Ring" shows “‘‘it’s never too late to repair the past," 
but “past wrongs cannot be remedied by reforms within a flawed social system.” “The Bolter” 
provides likely insights into Warung's life and motivation, prompting a brief biographical 
resume, Historical realism is Warung's hallmark, as illustrated by “How Muster-Master 
Stoneman Earned his Breakfast." Warung “may be the first Australian 'realist' writer both in 
method and in the championing of the underdog”; his use of “a kind of discontinuous narrative" 
was innovative. VI 


Patrick White 


89-2116. Dutton, Geoffrey. She Whipped You On, KsQ, 7, 4, 1975, 19-24. The Eye of the Storm 
focuses on the death of a wealthy old woman, an unusual protagonist for an Australian novel. 
This exceptional character “whips on" nearly all the others to unusual actions. White's handling 
of the flashbacks is particularly well done. E.B.H. 


Judith Wright 


89-2117. Robinson, Dennis. Australia’s "Double Aspect" in Judith Wright's THE 
GENERATIONS OF MEN, Southerly, 39, 3, 1979, 283-97. A biography of Albert and May 
Wright (Judith Wright's grandparents), The Generations of Men is more like a novel in form. 
Wright takes the role of novelist in dramatizing the characters’ consciousness, using them as 
examples of the divided self. Albert Wright embodies divisions which explain the white man's 
plight and illustrate Australia's "double aspect." He establishes harmonious relations with the 
aborigines (who were generally regarded as “hardly human", yet resents their enjoyment of a 
"unity of purpose" which eludes the white man. He admires the aborigines' acceptance of the land 
on its own terms, yet cannot abandon his desire to use the land for profit. His divided self sets 
exploitation against the need to make a home in the new country. Similarly, May Wright seeks to 
establish foreign English ideals in Australia, and is limited by her single-mindedness of 
purpose. V.I. 
Fiction 
89-2118. Gelder, Kenneth. Sex in Australian Fiction 1970-1980, Meanjin, 47, 1, 1988, 125-34. 
Moorhouse and Wilding's '70s stories were overtly sexual, analytical and experimental, but (as 
Dow and Witting's versions of their “Nembutal Story" exchange show) exclude women. Frank 
female sexuality (e.g., Vicki Viidikas's Wrappings, 1974) parallels shifts to presentation of bi- and 
transsexuality (David Ireland, The Flesheaters, 1972; Thomas Keneally, A Dutiful Daughter, 
1971; Patrick White, The Twyborn Affair, 1979, while many female writers (Helen Garner, 
Monkey Grip, 1977; The Children's Bach, 1984; Beverley Farmer, Alone, 1980; Jessica Anderson, 
Tirra Lirra by the River, 1978; Elizabeth Jolley, Palomino, 1980, Miss Peabody's Inheritance, 
1983; Gabrielle Carey and Kathy Lette, Puberty Blues, 1979) explore alternatives to "hard" 
masculine heterosexuality in which women are “written off.” P.S. 


89-2119. Priessnitz, Horst. Was ist ‘koloniale’ Literatur? Vorüberlegungen zu einem inter- 
textuellen historiographischen Modell am Beispiel der anglo-australischen Literatur [What is 
‘Colonial’ Literature? Initial Considerations on an Intertextual Historiographical Model, Taking 
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Anglo- Australian Literature as an Example], Poetica, 19, 1-2, 1987, 56-87. Most literary histories 
of colonial literatures use various metaphors for a dual system in which the literary systems of 
mother country (original text) and colony (context) coexist. A literary history consciously based 
on a dual-system conception would describe interdependent, epoch-characteristic qualities of the 
relation in terms of export-encouraging and export-restricting factors in the original text and 
import-encouraging and import-restricting factors in the context, requiring thorough 
comparative literary analysis of the various literatures within English Studies. Colonial imitation 
of mother-country models resembles Renaissance imitation of Classical models. The Australian 
example shows a lack of identification with British history and literature and a search for a 
separate tradition and identity, leading to utopianism and to a view of the natural world as a 
substitute for history. (In German.) MJ.R. 


Poetry 


89-2120. Brooks, David. Poetry and Sexual Difference, Meanjin, 44, 1, 1985, 69-78. Editing 
women's poetry suggests there is a holistic, non-narrative, indirectly imaginal female poetic 
possibly suppressed by reviewers and anthologists privileging masculine values. Modern literary 
pluralism, however, allows both male and female expressions whose overlap may indicate gender 
specificity in writing to be illusory. Australian verse shows two kinds of female poetic: “the 
feminine metaphysical” (Judith Wright, Gwen Harwood) and the “emergent semiotic” (Fay 
Zwicky, Judith Rodriguez). These are loosely interconnected and both stand contrary to A.D. 
Hope's patriarchal “Discursive Mode.” The surfacing of the semiotic typfies women’s poetry, but 
is not inherently feminine, being a function of language working under social restraints. P.S. 


CANADA 
Margaret Atwood 


89-2121. Kaler, Anne K. “A Sister, Dipped in Blood”: Satiric Inversion of the Formation 
Techniques of Women Religious in Maragaret Atwood's Novel THE HANDMAID'S TALE, C&L, 
38, 2, 1989, 43-62. In this work Atwood goes beyond satire of “patriarchy, politics, and religion," 
combining autobiography, a theocratic dystopia, a romantic fantasy, and a novelistic satire, the 
latter coming from inversion of everything. Traditional religious training becomes a kind of 
perversion in which a nun becomes a "Sister, dipped in blood." The whole satisfies. JSP. 


Mazo de la Roche 


89-2122. Klein, Sherry. “The Damnable Plot”: Female Roles and Elements of Romance in Mazo de 
la Roche z MARY WAKEFIELD, WascanaR, 23, 1, 1988, 67-78. In Mary Wakefield (1949) 
metaphors of imprisonment express woman's inability to express rage and sexuality. By 
imprisoning Mary in a set of predetermined social expectations, the matriarchal Adeline, in 
initiating her sexual awakening and growth into the romantic heroine, directs her towards the 
traditional roles of submissive wife and mother. Adeline's strict self-control over her inner 
passions provides for Mary a role-model which she resists. As is typical in romantic novels, Mary 
is reduced from adventuress to one accepting of male superiority. D.W.A. 


CARIBBEAN 
Lindsay Barrett 


89-2123. Royster, Philip M. The Curse of Capitalism in the Caribbean: Purpose and Theme in 
Lindsay Barrett's SONG FOR MUMU, Obsidian II, 2, 2, 1987, 3-22. The narrative of Song for 
Mumu traces an Edenic pattern with the "fall" of Mumu as she searches for divine meaning and 
the destruction of a pardisal Caribbean world by the curse of foreign, imperialist capitalism. The 
novel is also shaped by the song forms of Black African and American oral folk traditions with 
their emphasis on natural spirituality, and stylistic elements of lyric, long elegy, and incantation. 
Oral elements such as dialogue and internal monologue help to create an elegiac mood of 
mourning for the life and death of Mumu. The violence, poverty, human conflict, and spiritual 
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searching of Mumu’s life create an allegory of the fall from Eden, and are representative of rural 
and urban peasant life in the Caribbean. H.T.S. 


INDIA 
Mulk Raj Anand 


89-2124. Sivadasan, C.P. Two Proletarian Novels, IndL, 30, 3, 1987, 119-24. Mulk Raj Anand's 
Untouchable (1975) compares favorably with Thakazhi Sivasankara Pillai’s Malayam novel 
Thoyyiyude Makan (The Scavenger's Son, 1947). Influenced by the realism of Zola and 
Maupassant, both novels turn away from stylized romantic themes to dwell on the humiliation of 
the outcase whose life is “inseparably bound with dirt and excrement." In their straightforward 
presentation of story and characters, neither Anand nor Thakazhi are interested in the 
psychology of their characters, but are concerned with the amelioration of a social evil. While 
Anand presents a number of possibilities including conversion to Christianity, acceptance of the 
Gandhian view of untouchability as a corruption of Hinduism, and the conscious rejection by 
untouchables of their traditional calling, Thakazki espouses the need for armed rebellion that 
radically changes the social order. D.W.A. 


Anita Desai 


89-2125. Bliss, Corinne. Against the Current: A Conversation with Anita Desai, MR, 29, 3, 1988, 
521-37. [Desai, Professor of English at Mt. Holyoke College, discusses the main character and the 
source of her most recent novel, Baumgartner's Bombay, her autobiographical novel, Clear Light 
of Day, her children's novel The Village by the Sea, the structure of her novels, their violence, 
sense of place, and point of view, as well as her multi-language background (German, Hindi and 
English), the effect of teaching on her writing, and the impact of being an expatriate (in England 
and now in America).] J.H.Ro. 


Salman Rushdie , 


89-2126. Karamcheti, Indira. Salman Rushdie's MIDNIGHT'S CHILDREN and an Alternate 
Genesis, PCP, 21, 1-2, 1986, 81-4. Saleem traces beginnings to derive authority for the 
mythmaking which gives individual and national identity. Rushdie introduces biblical and fairy 
tale subtexts of genesis only to successfully subvert them with his Indian genesis. R.E. 


Nayantara Saghal 


89-2127. Naik, M.K. Dovetailing Two Worlds, IndL, 30, 5, 1987, 29-32. Nayantara Saghal's Rich 
Like Us (1986) dwells on political issues and the feminine experience. Set during the political crisis 
of 1975, it reveals how individual freedom is curtailed in the name of political stability. Both 
Indian and western women in the novel suffer at the hands of men. The novel's structural integrity 
is maintained through the linking of its two dimensions in the character of Sonali, who suffers in 
both. D.W.A. 
Fiction 
89-2128. Narasimhan, Raji. Unshackling from Language: Recent Indian English Short Story 
Collections, IndL, 30, 4, 1987, 129-34. Good writing is characterized by the transformation of 
language at “climactic points" into “tongueless, universal cadences.” In the short stories of 
Sadiqua Peerbhoy and Mira Balasubramaniam direct unfabricated prose belies a subtlety of 
expression conveying a “non-linguistic essence.” “Ease of writing" is most obvious in the stories 


of R.K. Narayan in which the "light harnessing of English" conveys the dialectic between change 
and tradition. D.W.A. 


Poetry 


89-2129. Amur, G.S. Forbidden Fruits, IndL, 30, 6, 1987, 49-62. Poetry written during 1986 
counters the claim that writing in English exiles Indian poetic genius from India. Prominent is 
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Vikram Seth’s collection The Golden Gate, which goes beyond its “yuppy” California fabric to 
deal with issues of death and survival: A.K. Ramanujan’s Second Sight, which deals with similar 
themes; and Sunita Jain’s Till I Find Myself, which focuses on human relationships. Major 
accomplishments in fiction include R.K. Narayan's Talkative Man and Nayanara Sahgal's Plan 
for Departure, which continue themes explored in earlier novels, and the works of three 
. newcomers, Romen Basu's Outcast, Vasan Shahane's Doctor Fauste, and Amitab Ghosh's The 
Circle of Reason. D.W.A. 


89-2130. Ramakrishnan, E.V. The Prison-house of Lyrical Collections: Recent Indian English 
Poetry Collections, IndL, 30, 4, 1987, 119-28. Much Indian English poetry of 1986 is flawed 
because many poets writing in English are unable to express the “interiority of language" that is a 
concomitant of tradition. Exceptions are Vera Sharma, whose poems offer restrained scenes of 
. Bombay life; Sunita Jain, whose 80 poem collection, Till I Find Myself, draws on the Indian 
tradition of love poetry in crystallizing “moments of... agony, nostalgia or ennui”; and Chandra 
Narula, who in The Third Passenger creates a collage of poems dwelling on the boredom and 
ennui of urban life. The short lyric poem is still the favorite form among Indian English poets who 
are gradually distancing themselves from “sentimental” language for a consciously contrived 
literary language. D.W.A. 


IRELAND 
Samuel Beckett 


89-2131. McCandless, David, Beckett and Tillich: Courage and Existence in WAITING FOR 
GODOT, P&L, 12, 1, 1988, 48-57. Vladimir and Estragon in reconciling themselves to 
nothingness make contact with the infinte and start a new search for God. Just as Tillich insists 
that dependence upon ultimate authority leads to the collapse of faith, so Vladimir accepts the 
essential meaninglessness of life. Looking to deeper meaning without hope and being eluded by 
the object of his waiting, he keeps a grim vigil. He and Estragon have the courage to be, affirming 
the self in the face of universal non-being and engaging the universal ground of being. For Beckett 
this is a mystical union with the absolute. R.E.W. 


89-2132. Neumann, Gerhard. Inszenierung und Destruktion: Zum Problem der Intertextualität in 
Samuel Becketts Erzählung DANTE AND THE LOBSTER [Scene-Setting and Destruction: on 
the Problem of Intertextuality in Samuel Beckett's story DANTE AND THE LOBSTER], 
Poetica, 19, 3-4, 1987, 278-301. Beckett's story simultaneously makes intertextuality its theme and 
reduces it to the absurd. It is a text which consumes itself, which is set in between the body's dumb 
self-reproduction in the act of eating and the semantic multiplication involved in the act of 
translation. Belacqua (Purgatorio 1V.100 ff.), a character recurring often in Beckett's work, is a 
token of the damaged subject, crouching between paradisse and the inferno, who is a product of 
intertextuality and who despairs in the face of the act of creating menaing which intertextuality 
involves. MIR 


89-2133. Watts, Eileen H Beckett's Unnamables: Schizophrenia, Rationalism, and the Novel, AI, 
45, 1, 1988, 85-106. The trilogy, published in one book of Molloy, Malone Dies, and The 
Unnameable, evinces gradually deteriorating cases of schizophrenic behavior. Their obsessions 
with language conform to clinical descriptions of Laing, Winnicott, and Searles. The fictional 
conventions invented by Beckett to accommodate his characters' symptoms parallel descriptions 
of schizophrenia in psychiatric textbooks. Personality disorders are shown by the use of multiple 
names, inappropriate responses, and isolation. Not only the characters, but also the plot is 
affected; events are disconnected, not localized in space or time, not logically sequenced. Finally, 
syntax disintegrates completely. R.R. 


William Carleton 


89-2134. Harris, Elizabeth. Feeding the Spoiled Priest: Carleton, Moore, and the Anglo-Irish Short 
Story, SSF, 18, 1, 1981, 41-7. Moore never acknowledged his literary debt to the folktales of 
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William Carleton (1794-1869). His Traits and Stories of Irish Peasantry (1830) demonstrated the 
suitability of folk material for short fiction as Irving and Hoffmann had. The spoiled priest figured 
in Carleton's "Denis O'Shaugnessy Going to Maynooth.” The community, which has given its 
meager resources to a promising young man for a chance to rise in status through the priesthood, 
finds in his failure a public calamity. Moore modeled his story “The Exile" on Carleton’s without 
crediting his mentor. R.R. 


James Joyce 


89-2135. Adams, Hazard. Critical Constitution of the Literary Text: The Example of ULYSSES, 
NLH, 17, 3, 1986, 595-616. Ulysses can be interpreted through a 12-part schema of concentric 
circles. The outermost circumference is form, then arrangment, followed by narration and then by 
characters and protagonists, and the innermost circle is the inferred story. These heuristic 
categories isolate for critical discussion the sense one has of the novel's being a performance like 
Byron's Don Juan. It also serves the sense that Homer's Odysseus is arranging the text. In 
addition, 1t permits the reader to note that, like Wordsworth's Prelude, an older version of the 
narrator is participating in the narration. RR. 


89-2136. Barolsky, Paul. Joyce's Distant Music, VOR, 65, 1, 1989, 111-18. “The Dead" draws 
together the preceding stories in Dubliners. Gabriel's recollections of a dead priest go back to the 
child's remembrance of a priest in a coffin in an earllier story. The various episodes introduce the 
dreams and delusions of various ages leading up to the meditaion on death in “The Dead." 
Huston's film version of the story has the dreamlike effect which Joyce sought in his prose. 
Translating Joyce's work, Huston's aspires to the condition of music which is often invoked in 
“The Dead." Ioyce's lyrical ending absorbs the music and emotion of the continuing story about 
Dublin. Similarly, Huston achieves a lyrical ending to the mystery of human existence. R.E.W. 


89-2137. Boheemen, Christine Van. Introduction: Joyce, Modernity, and Its Mediation, DQR, 18, 
2, 1988, 89-95. [The articles in this number of DQR are a selection of papers read at a Conference 
in Leiden on Irish literature in October 1987. All the papers on Joyce, Modernity, and Its 
Mediation read at the conference, in addition to a number of others, will be published as the first 
volume ofthe EUROPEAN JOYCE STUDIES ANNUAL by Rodopi, Amsterdam, at the end of 
the year.’] Joyce is central to the principle contemporary interest in the study of literature from 
1910 through 1940 — Modernism. Joyce preceded Pound, Eliot, Woolf and Forster in the 
strategems of elusion. Although Eliot and Thornton gave the later critics new intimations to 
Modernism, language as language is of greater importance due to Joyce. Joyce's technique fixes 
our thoughts upon mimesis and the difficulty involved in representation. Oral and written 
language are necessary for thought and expression in human communication, and nobody has 
made us more conscious of language itself and of how inadequate it can be as a form of 
reproducing the real. M.T.H. 


89-2138. Boheemen, Christine Van. The Language of Flow: Joyce's Dispossession of the Feminine 
in ULYSSES, DQR, 18, 2, 1988, 153-67. Molly Bloom is Joyce’s "Language of Flow”: the sexual 
reproductive womb. In contrast to the logic of Bloom, her inconsequential monologue flows. “Is 
Ulysses ventriloquated through the womb of Molly Bloom?" M.T.H. 


89-2139. De Voogd, Peter J. James Joyce, Wundham Lewis, And The Mediatization of Word and 
Image, DQR, 18, 2, 1988, 145-51. Mediatization means utilizing varied media for the purpose of 
bringing them into harmony or replacing them. Lewis painted and, like Joyce, created images 
which complemented each other. The painter is confined to one scene and moment. The poet in 
Joyce found his subjects in actions. The painter in Lewis found his subject in an object his eyes 
encompassed. Each used technical means to transmit his subject, one using color and pattern, the 
other plot and words. There were also differences: "outside versus inside, or outline versus detail, 
contour versus content, moment versus action, space versus time." Lewis liked his metaphors to 
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be visual, but Joyce seldom did, preferring associations (unconscious) as metaphors. Both were 
limited by their art and stretched beyond it but failed for a like reason, inability to mediatize word 
and image. M.T.H. 


89-2140. Kershner, R.B., Jr. GaR, 42, 2, 1988, 431-4. (rev.-art.: Cheryl Herr, Joyce's Anatomy of 
Culture, Urbana: Uof ILP, 1986.) Several recent studies of Joyce are heeding the late Richard 
Elimann’s call and belatedly entering the mainstream of social and historical criticism. Herr's 
book relates Joyce to the press, the theatre, the clergy, and semiotically to the "subtle and 
pervasive sign systems of popular culture." Joyce was an "unparalleled" historical novelist, 
superbly sensitive to the "cultural currents" in ordinary people's minds. J.O.W. 


89-2141. Maddox, Lucy B. Gabriel and Otello: Opera in THE DEAD, SSF, 24, 3, 1987, 271-7, The 
dinner conversation at Misses Morkan's party is about opera, especially about the tenor Bartell 
D'Arcy. The opening motifs — snow, musical performances, jealousy — are all introduced in 
preparation for the climactic scene. Desdemona recalls “The Willow Song" from her youth. 
Gretta recalls “The Lass of Aughrim." Gabriel, unlike Otello, is forced to relinquish his self- 
image as heroic lover. Instead of revenge, he feels pity for his long-dead rival, sensing that both he 
and his sleeping wife are moving toward death. R.R. 


89-2142. Maclennan, Don. Metastasis: Or Dumas, Joyce and the Dark Avenger, ESA, 31, 2, 1988, 
119-27. Joyce's admiration for Dumas resulted in many parallels between Joyce's Portrait of the 
Artist (1916) and Dumas's Count of Monte Cristo (1845). Both novels concern themselves with 
revenge, imprisonment, escape, the influence of religious teachers, passion, frustration, and a hero 
who becomes a dark avenger. The life of Christ is a model for both works with its emphasis on 
betrayal, sacrifice, death, and resurrection. E.E.W. 


89-2143. Morrissey, L.J. Inner and Outer Perceptions in Joyce's THE DEAD, SSF, 25, 1, 1988, 21- 
29. The disparity between the romantic inner imaginings and the sordid Dublin reality comprises 
the themes of Joyce's Dubliners. Gabriel's reveries about the pure snow outside are tested by its 
reality as slush in the “murky air" once he and Gretta leave the party. The patterns of imagery 


show an alienated Irishman's fantasies of escaping a paralyzed culture and his entrapment within 
it. R.R. 


89-2144. Rabaté, Jean Michel. The Modernity of EXILES, DQR, 18, 2, 1988, 105-18. Joyce wrote 
one play, Exiles, and he refined his note-taking with fluent linguistics while reaching for the best 
formula for balancing his act between the real and the symbolic. The representation of the real 
and the symbolic, eluded his grasp as he offered vignettes but little of plot in an exiled situation 
where the emotion of doubt, expressed by the rigorous characters, dominates the scenario whose 
center is a void. Joyce called the play “three cat and mouse acts,” but “we can read underneath 
more than a scene which stages the impossibility of representing the scene, because we find the 
very blue print of doubt.” M.T.H. 


89-2145. Schneider, Ulrich. Mediatization in AEOLUS and OXEN OF THE SUN, DQR, 18, 2, 
1988, 97-103. Mediatization applies to Modernity and the problem created for 20th century 
writers due to an increased awareness of language. The language of Joyce draws on associations 
that are mythological, historical and literary, associations which he achieves by quoting the Bible, 
Homer and Shakespeare. Mediatization causes Joyce's language to change from transparency to 
opaqueness as we encounter Aeolus and Oxen of the Sun. M.T.H. 


89-2146. Senn, Fritz. Anagnostic Probes, DQR, 18, 2, 1988, 119-41. We understand meaning from 
what preceded because of our memories. We accept the fact that a woman can smile tinily because 
the smile was preceded by her tiny yawn. Reading from left to right is our usual practice, "but it 
was C.G. Jung who once observed that Ulysses could be read from anywhere in either direction.” 
We read backwards in both poetry and prose. In our memories we store bits of information while 
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dealing with semantics; we receive insights as we go along. "Anagnosis, by definition, is always 
secondary — re-cognition.” M.T.H. 


George Moore 


89-2147. Jernigan, Jay. A Protean Self-Study of The Artist Manque: Geoge Moore's VAIN 
FORTUNE, KsQ, 7, 4, 1975, 31-39. The first three versions of Vain Fortune, a serial novel and the 
first two revisins in book form, reveal important steps in Moore's artistic development. He revised 
the subject and structure and began to use more dialogue and reflection. The character Hurbert 
Price shares Moore's own artistic difficulties. E.B.H. 


Francis Stuart 


89-2148. Donovan, Stewart. Remembering Yeats: An Interview with Francis Stuart, AnR, 71-72, 
Autumn 1987, Winter 1988, 57-62. [Francis Stuart, an Irish writer formerly married to Iseult 
Gonne and blacklisted for making broadcasts for Radio Berlin during the Second World War, 
answers a few questions regarding Maude Gonne and Yeats.] C.E.F. 


WR Yeats 


80-2149. Daalder, Joose, Some Possible Sources for Yeats's SAILING TO BYZANTIUM: A 
Reconsideration, Y ER, 9, 1, 1987, 1-16. The stronger evidence of literary parallels between Yeats's 
poem and Keats's "Ode to a Nightingale" and Andersen's “The Nightingale" refutes Hill's 
argument which rejects Keats and Andersen and favours Marvell's “The Garden" as a likely 
source. Of the historical sources, the most significant is Cambridge Medieveal History 
supplemented by Gibbon's Decline and Fall rather than Gosse's History of Eighteenth Century 
Literature which Hill isolates as a source. N.B.M. 


89-2150. Fox, Linda L. Nine-and-Fifty as Symbol in Yeats's THE WILD SWANS AT COOLE, 
ELN, 26, 1, 1988, 54-58. 59 represents the last minute of an hour: the moment before a new 
cycle. P.K. 


89-2151. Wonham, Henry B. "Natural and supernatural with the self-same ring are wed”: Yeats, 
Balzac, and the Advantages of Monism, YER, 9, 2, 1988, 39-53. Balzac had a special appeal for 
Yeats because of common occult interests and consequent similarity of beliefs. However, it wasin 
the 1930s that Balzac's synthesising monism influenced Yeats's style and thought significantly. 
The successful retreat from abstraction in Yeats's later poetry emphasizes Balzac's perception of 
the oneness of spirit and matter and sense of the continuity between opposite conditions. N. B.M. 


Poetry 


89-2152. Heaney, Seamus. The Pre-Natal Mountain: Vision and Irony in Recent Irish Poetry, 
GaR, 42, 3, 1988, 465-80. Recent Irish poets — Louis MacNeice, Paul Muldoon, Michael 
Longley, Derek Mahon, and others — have been caught between the aesthetic demands of their 
craft and the political pressures of Irish history. Eschewing the "synthetic Irishry" of F.R. 
Higgins, MacNeice, who was “unsettled . .. between a pre-natal Ireland, a native Ulster and an 
embraced England,” initiated a “counter-Yeatsian move" in Irish poetry, but never disowned the 
“pre-natal mountain" of his “Carrick Revisited." His younger successors have retained their 
Irishness through lyric irony, "visionary metamorphoses," and other strategies. J.O.W. 


KENYA 
Ngugi wa Thiong'o 


89-2153. Sharma, Govind N. Ngugi's DETAINED as a Modern CONSOLATIO, RAL, 19, 4, 
1988, 520-8. Although Detained: A Writer's Prison Diary (1981) fulfills requirements for 
autobiography, it also belongs with Boethius's classic work to the genre consolatio, the literature 
of prison in which confinement obliges the writer of distinction to examine society and himself. 


BH 


nq 
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Ngugi analyzes Kenya's social, political, economic, and cultural history while analyzing and 
revealing himself in what is primarily a moving human document. E.E.W. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Keri Hulme 


89-2154. Webbey, Elizabeth. Keri Hulme: Spiralling to Success, Meanjin, 44, 1, 1985, 15-23. The 
Bone People followed a string of Maori successes in the short story only after a feminist collective 
(Spiral) risked publishing the bulky and ‘difficult’ novel. Three main characters’ thoughts and 
conversations intercut and time spirals so that beginning and end unite in a four-part death and 
rebirth process in which false roles are shed and connections are forged to the past and Maori 
culture. The novel deals in magic realism, but without the political history of Rushdie or 
Marquez, showing possibilities for a vital hybrid of Maori and Pakeha, a balanced psyche 
(figured through allusions to Aikido and embodied in the child Simon). It connects with Hume's 
poetry (The Silences Between{Moeraki Conversations, Auckland, 1982) and the widely 
anthologised story "Hooks and Feelers." P.S. 


Katherine Mansfield 


89-2155. Storey, Michael L. Klaymongso in Mansfields THE MAN WITHOUT A 


TEMPERAMENT,SSF, 18, 2, 1981, 179-80. Critics differ on whether Klaymongso is a lap dog, a 
cat or some other kind of pet. Were it spellec correctly, the name would be Clemenceau. The 
animal is probably a pekingese or a poodle. R.R. 


Poetry 


89-2156. Garrett, Simon. New Zealand Poetry 1967-1987, PAus, 110, 1987, 82-88. Seemingly 
straightforward development masks “a process of change” in NZ poetry. In the 1960s James K. 
Baxter, Charles Brasch, and Denis Glover established “a cultural structure called New Zealand 
literature." This is now under challenge by a new generation of writers, increasing Maori cultural 
conscious, and feminist questioning of patriarchy. V.I. 


NIGERIA 
Wole Soyinka 


89-2157. Booth, James. Self-Sacrifice and Human Sacrifice in Soyinka's DEATH AND THE 
KING'S HORSEMEN, RAL, 19, 4, 1988, 529-50. Discussion of the metaphysics of death by 
suicide dominates the published criticism of Soyinka's play and underlines the exclusive 
Africanness of its theme. But Soyinka, by pushing his metaphors to the limit, confuses ritual 
human sacrifice and self-sacrifice for others. E.E.W. 


89-2158. Oduran, Akpofure. Linguistic Function and Literary Style An Inquiry into the Language 
of Wole Soyinka's THE ROAD, RAL, 19, 3, 1988, 341-9. The play's semantic structures represent 
interrelated options revealed in its linguistic features determining meaning. Its language is that of 
religion and the cult of death. Three major extracts from the play show the significance of the 
lmmguistic function of pattern. E.E.W. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Nadine Gordimer 


89-2159. Liscio, Lorraine. BURGER'S DAUGHTER: Lighting a Torch in the Heart of Darkness, 
MFS, 33, 2, 1987, 245-61. Gordimer writes within the context of colonized South African writers 
in a female literary tradition. Rosa Burger's successful search for self exemplifies the feminist 
quest. She becomes integrated, a site of double discourse, “the place in which something has 
occurred." 
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89-2160. Triomphe, Micheline. Aux frontières de l'autre: [On the Borderline of Otherness: Nadine 
Gordimer and THE LATE BOURGEOIS WORLD], RANAM, 18, 1985, 91-103. For Gordimer, 
the Black is the supreme figure of otherness. Her fiction demonstrates the hopelessness of any 
attempt, however earnest, to bridge the gap between Blacks and Whites in the context of 
apartheid. In particular, The Late Bourgeois World (1966) portrays the fate of a white man 
passionately struggling againsts the barriers of race, family, culture and education. Failure and 
defeat, however, are not Gordimer's final word, since a death that is sacrificial will have positive 
results. (In French) D.M J. 


Mazisi Kunene 


89-2161. Malaba, Mbongeni Z. Super-Shaka: Mazisi Kunene's EMPEROR SHAKA THE 
GREAT, RAL, 19, 4, 1988, 477-88. In an attempt to present feudal Zulu King Shaka as an epic 
socialist hero, Kunene selects only those details which flatter Shaka and rigorously excludes all 
others as he glosses over inconvenient facts to ignore the bloody force and intolerance by which 
Shaka founded the Zulu empire. Kunene's obvious bias brings into question the integrity of his 
work. E.E.W. 


Fiction 
89-2162. Gray, Stephen. South African Fiction and a Case History Revised: Án Account of 
Research Into Retellings of the John Ross Story of Early Natal, RAL, 19,4, 1988, 455-76. Research 
to establish biographical facts about John Ross, freedom fighter, reveals that as a British boy 
apprentice in 1825-28 he walked to Port Natal in South African and presented himself as a gift to 
the Zulu King Shaka, for whom he became translator, mediator, and companion. His subsequent 


heroism and service to the Zulus have become a cultural legend, as shown by examination of 
records and literature. E.E.W. 


Prose 


80-2163. Wade, Michael. Ties That Bind: Dependency and Rebellion in Some South African 
Autobiographies, RAL, 19, 4, 1988, 489-507. Among South African colonial autobiographers 
dominant from 1920 to the early 1950s, two whites — the poet Roy Campbell and the novelist 
Sarah Millin — were alike in exposing the corruption and injustice of Britain's treatment of the 
Africans, but the two differed in other aspects of their works. Black writer Peter Abrahams, 
dispossessed and deprived of father and home by the colonialists, nevertheless remained either 
neutral or positive about Britain as a cultural and political entity, and with his rational powerful 
rhetoric has made for himself a place outside colonial time and space. E.E.W. 


UGANDA 
Okot p’Bitek 


89-2164. Ofuani, Ogo A. Digression as Discourse Strategy in Okot p'Bitek's Drmatic Monologue 
Texts, RAL, 19, 3, 1988, 312-40. In p'Bitek's Songs all "singers" are monologuers who digress, 
not haphazardly but stylistically, to maintain interest, entertain, divert, heighten suspense, 
provide analogy, teach a lesson, stress a flashback, aid narration, win sympathy, save face, or offer 
comic relief. Needed are more empirical studies of digression as a phenomenon in literary texts 
where heretofore conversation as a stylistic convention has received the attention. E.E.W. 


ZIMBABWE 
Lawrence Vambe 


89-2165. Afejuku, Tony E. Autobiography or History? Lawrence Vambe's AN ILL-FATED 
PEOPLE, RAL, 19, 4, 1988, 508-18. Recording past events, asserting values, and rejecting 
European domination and social systems, Vambe's narrative assumes the fundamentally 
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historical role of interpreting his country’s crisis of identity and of digging into the past to clarify 
the present and anticipate the future. E.E.W. 


ZAMBIA 
Bibliography 


89-2166. Chileske, John. Literature in English from Zambia: A Bibliography of Published Works to 
1986, RAL, 19, 3, 1988, 341-9. [The past half century has produced a significant anglophonic 
Zambian literature published in Zambia. Bibliogrpahy I shows primary and secondary works in 
English. Bibliography II lists folklore, oral and written literature, and critical and historical 
writing about literature and Zambian languages. Bibliography III concerns publishing. 
Bibliography IV lists relevant periodicals. E.E.W. 
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PREFACE 
PRINCIPLES OF ABSTRACTING 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of Colorado 
Department of English. The editorial offices are now at The University of Calgary, Alberta. AES 
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500 journals are screened for material dealing with American and English literature, world 
literature in English and related languages, and English language. These articles are abstracted by 
volunteer contributors and field editors. 


Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as concisely as 
possible and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the method of 
development, and point io the major implications. Any subject mentioned in the abstract is 
covered significantly in the article. The abstract is intended as a quick guide to the basic utility of 
the article or monograph and should not be considered a substitute for the original. 


References 


Reference to the source of the article or monograph immediately follows the title, the journal or 
monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes 
the abstracts. 


Indices 


AES provides quarterly and annual indices, which are keyed to item number, not page number. 
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GENERAL 
GENERAL I. GENERAL STUDIES 
Aesthetics 


. 89-2167. Wolterstorff, Nicholas. Evangelism and the Arts, ChSRev, 17, 4, 1988, 449-73. Two 
schools of aesthetic theory are evident in the Anglo-American evangelical community: the 
sacramentalist or "Art as Creation" stream and the reformed or “Art as Stewardship" stream. 
Proponents of the former, who presuppose and extend Romantic views on art, see the artist as 
creator analogous to God, and works of art as symbols of creation. Those who hold the latter 
view describe art as a process involving three social practices: composing, performing or 
displaying and using or appropriating works of art. The advantage of the reformed view is that it 
allows for analysis of works of art in their context: that is, their relationship with technology, 
values, social justice and religion. : MA DM. 


Black Studies 


89-2168. Diepeveen, Leonard. Folktales in the Harlem Renaissance, AL, 58, 1, 1986, 64-81. The 
publication in the 1920s and 1930s, primarily by white publishers, of folktales from 
Reconstruction and slavery did not signal the acceptance afforded the earlier revival of spirituals 
by the black intellectual elite. The urban movement sought separation from the rural South and 
its dialects, stereotypes, and social injustices. The campaign for desegregation restricted folktales 
because they neither participated with white culture nor called for trans- 

formation. D.H.C. 


Literary History 


89-2169. Bercovitch, Sacvan. THE EXTRA: America as Canon and Context: Literary History in 
Time of Dissensus, AL, 58, 1, 1986, 99-108. Continuing the series on the new literary history, 
Bercovitch describes using an integrative approach to make “a virtue out of dissensus." D.H.C. 


89-2170. Kerrigan, William. Individualism, Historicism, and New Styles of Overreaching, P&L, 13, 
I, 1989, 115-26. In “Psychoanalysis and Renaissance Culture" (Literary Theory] Renaissance 
Texts, ed. Patricia Parker and David Quint, 1986), Stephen Greenblatt contaminates 
Renaissance meanings by looking at them through a modern explanatory system, his being 
Freud's. His new historicism, antithetical to individualism, decenters authors as does French 
poststructuralism. Historicism, with its social determinism, assumes that self-fashioning must be 
social and without subjectivity; its assumption that history is the interplay of ideological systems 
becomes political vigilantism. Its rethinking history appeals to a desire for a monological, 
universalizing analysis of cultural meanings. R.E.W. 


89-2171. Phillips, Mark. Macaulay, Scott, and the Literary Challenge to Historiography, JHI, 50, 
1, 1989, 117-33. It has been assumed that the new directions that historical writing took in the 
I9th-century came from challengers originating outside of literature in politics, philosophy, or 
science, but it can be argued that powerful currents within literary theory and literary practice 
were themselves an important stimulant to changes in historiography. Romantic theories of the 
artistic imagination and the growing prestige of the novel posed a direct challenge to the 
traditional forms of historical narrative and understanding. Macaulay's reactions to Scott belong 
to his time and temperament but they also point to wider changes. For two centuries historians 
have been absorbing from novel-reading much of their sense, not simply of the past, but of 
questions asked about other lives. G.A.C. 


Literary Theory 


89-2172. Bannet, Eve Tavor. Pluralist Theory-Fictions and Fictional Politics, P&L, 13, 1, 1989, 
28-41. French theoretical structures assume the political positions of the 60s and 70s, notably that 
of French intellectuals working against traditional cultural centralization, but are not necessarily 
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applicable elsewhere. Critical positions based on theory-fictions, not political or linguistic reality, 
create politics of diversity lacking compromise and unable to contain evil. By contrast, pluralist 
decentered systems operationally work through varied relationships rather than assuming total, 
violent resistances of groups. Merely linguistic theory-fictions are themselves fictional and unable 
to interpret texts presenting desires different from their own desires. R.E.W. 


89-2173. Bobb, Edward. The Dead Father: Notes on Literary Influence, SIH, 13, 2, 1986, 67-80. 
The study of literary influence has often been considered the most somnolent area of English 
studies and only of academic interest. But a proper understanding of the subject has practical 
uses. À good number of students of contemporary poetry, faced with its obscurities, would do 
well to recognize not only the modern tradition but the British tradition as well. The ideal 
influence study is that which renders the living details of the relationship between poet and 
tradition with a minimum of theory. G.A.C. 


89-2174. Pickrel, Paul. Character as Nominal: A Sketch for a Theory, Novel, 22, Fall, 1988, 66-85. 
The role of nominals in a sentence can serve as a model for the manner in which characters are 
used in a plot. Names can be significant, deep case can enable us to see characters structurally, and 
characters can be manipulated like linguistic elements to create rhetorical effects. A.B.F. 


89-2175. Singer, Alan. The Dis-position of the Subject: Agency and Form in the Ideology of the 
Novel, Novel, 22, Fall, 1988, 5-23. If we see form as prior to the observation of subject, as does 
apolitical and ahistorical literary formalism, experience becomes a static totality. But the genre of 
the novel is especially suited to exploiting the new implications resulting from seeing the human 
subject as producing form. Formalist criticism based on this view can treat the same questions 
dealt with in the study of ideology. . A.B.F. 


* 


89-2176. Smith, Jeremy. Perceptions, Propositions, and Ideals: The Problem of Truth in the Novel, 
SIH, 13, 2, 1986, 93-102. Our experience of the novel essentially involves tendencies toward a 
commitment to moral ideals; but it does not involve the fulfillment of those tendencies. A 
commitment to a moral ideal essentially transcends any conceptual formulation. Experience of 
Faulkner's Light in Augustis, for example, more congruent with some moral judgments and ideals 
than others; yet there is a gap between our perceptions of the novel and the judgments and 
commitments the perception suggests. Faulkner makes us feel the tendencies toward commitment 
while preserving our sense of the ambiguity of the concrete situations from which they rise.G.A.C. 


89-2177. Springsted, Eric O. Contradiction, Mystery, and the Use of Words in Simone Weil, R&L, 
17, 2, 1985, 1-16. Weil dismissed imaginative literature as egotistic but thought some literature 
could enhance readers' perception of reality. M.E.B. 


89-2178. Warner, Martin. On Not Deconstructing the Difference Between Literature and 
Philosophy, P&L, 13, 1, 1989, 16-27. Contrary to Platonic assumptions that philosophy has more 
truth than literature, contemporary criticism sees philosophy as imaginatively engaged. Rather 
than being dialectical, deductive or inductive, philosophy uses non-logical rhetoric. Its spectrum 
includes texts without truth values and, in fact, philosophical arguments are rarely resolved by 
reduction to logical absurdity. Better than logic as a criterion of distinction between philosophy 
and literature is the extent of interpenetration of argument and imagination. R EW. 


89-2179. Wheeler, Kathleen M. Kant and Romanticism, P&L, 13, 1, 1989, 42-56. Whereas Kant 
conceived of imagination as rational, he failed, unlike romanticism, to overcome the subject- 
object dualism. Coleridge made perception actively creative in shaping sensations, including 
higher intellectual modes within himself. Imagination, itself secondary to perception, is a partially 
conscious re-enactment of an unconscious synthesis. Fancy merely discursively and mechanically 
associates objects. Shelley, in “The Defence of Poetry," sees poetic activity as paradigmatic for all 
human mental activity. Its netaphors reunite mind and world. Dead metaphors are imaginatively 
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impoverished ways of conceiving things. New metaphors produce ideals as imagination itself 
produces the material of knowledge which reason then enumerates. R EW. 


89-2180. Wood, Michael. Montaigne and the Mirror of Example, P&L, 13, 1, 1989, 1-15. 
Examples, which are not arguments, may be unruly, purely linguistic, untheoretical and illogical. 
Literature, as Montaigne would see it, makes argument and example quarrel. Literature 
rigorously pursues the truth; fiction has the actual power to nourish the possible. Literature 
allows examples to relax while philosophy moves them more stringently. The quarrel of literature 
is really an argument carried on with argument. R.E.W. 


Literature and Society 


89-2181. Cobb, James C. The South's South: The Enigma of Creativity in the Mississippi Delta, 
SoR, 25, 1, 1989, 72-85. For all its isolation, provincialism and aggregate poverty, the Mississippi 
Delta was home to scores of successful writers, artists, and performers. For a brief period, the 
region's great fertility had made it seem a land of great opportunity to aspiring planters and to 
blacks seeking to improve their lot. The velocity of its various social and economic changes was 
considerable. Its variety of physical and human panoramas was wide yet densely concentrated. 
The Delta's stunning visual and sensory richness attracted many artists. The landscape conveyed 
a sense of impending crisis or conflict. Morally, physically, economically, politically, and socially, 
the area and its way of life was seen as a region under siege. L.J.D. 


89-2182. Langan, Janine. Icon vs. Myth: Dostoevsky, Feminism and Pornography, R&L, 18, 1, 
1986, 63-72. Griffin, in her feminist deconstruction of pornography in literature, asserts that a new 
mythical reconciliation of the mind and body is needed. Dostoevsky, unlike Griffin, believed that 
romanticism leads to pornography and suicide because it encourages role-playing and 
judgmental stances. Dostoevsky saw equal danger in romanticizing either nature or culture. In 
The Brothers Karamazov, he depicted pornography as a revolt at the human condition. M.E.B. 


89-2183. Schreiber, Norman. “Tell about the South. What's It Like There. What Do They Do...”, 
Smithsonian, 20, 6, 1989, 163-4, 166, 168,.170, 172, 174, 176, 178, 180. The Encyclopedia of 
Southern Culture, “literally a landmark reference," has been so successful that the first printing of 
12, 500 copies is almost gone and a second printing has begun at the UNC Press. The titular 
quotation from Faulkner (Absalom, Absalom!) was the inspiration for the work, compiled over 
ten years at the University of MS. The result helps separate reality from unreality. J.S.P. 


Prosody 


89-2184. Mazzeo, Joseph A. Medieval Hermeneutics: Dante's Poetic and Historicity, R&L, 17, 1, 
1985, 1-24. Religion and poetry are inseparable in Dante's Commedia. Dante used historical 
characters, especially Virgil, in his allegorical journey to make his religious point. Auerbach and 
Spitzer correctly interpreted the integral nature of Dante's addresses to the reader, in contrast to 
Croce's view that the Commedia can be fragmented. M.E.B. 


Li 


Theory of Criticism 


89-2185. Greenstein, Edward L. Deconstruction and Biblical Narrative, Prooftexts, 9, 1, 1989, 43- 
7]. The story of Nadav and Avihu (Lev. 10:1-5) reveals that deconstruction can be used as a mode 
of reading the Bible. Instead of continuing the vain effort to rationalize this incident, 
deconstruction insists that absolute knowledge is beyond us because of the instability of linguistic 
sense. The incomprehensible text remains sacred, but it presents a God less intelligible than the 
God of the cult. A.B.F. 


89-2186. Jeffrey, David Lyle. Caveat Lector: Structuralism, Deconstructionism, and Ideology, 
ChSRev, 17, 4, 1988, 436-48. Christian scholars must not underestimate the threat posed by the 
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ideological agenda of structuralism and deconstructionism. These movements are antagonistic 
not only to the Christian literary tradition of logocentrism, but also to transcendent values and 
the search for truth in general. Christian critics can best defend their theories, not by engaging in a 
risky dialogue with these modern critics, but by coming to a better understanding of the 
foundations of their own literary tradition. Response to the article by Ward in same issue. 

M.A.B.M. 


89-2187. Litvak, Joseph. Back to the Future: A Review-Article on the New Historicism, 
Deconstruction, and Nineteenth Century Fiction, TSLL, 30, 1, 1988, 120-49. Analysis of a number 
of recently published books on nineteenth century fiction demonstrates the geneological 
relattonship between deconstruction and new historicism. Despite the denial of new historicists of 
a theoretical base, the influence of Foucault is obvious even when unacknowledged. Operating at 
(or as) an intersection between feminism, Marxism, and deconstruction, new historicism seems to 
offer a promising alternative to social context in ways which allow for a range of 
motivations. M.H. 


89-2188. Longxi, Zhang. The Critical Legacy of Oscar Wilde, TSLL, 30, 1, 1988, 87-104. Wilde is 
seen as anticipating such critics as Northrop Frye, Harold Bloom and Geoffrey Hartman in his 
emphasis on the aesthetic form of literature, and on the creative and entirely subjective art of 
criticism as occurring within literature, conditioning reception and creating a literature in its own 
right. While his approach to literature as ‘thing-in-itself rather than as reference to an external 
reality is somewhat similar to the approach of deconstructionists, its end is different, focusing on 
the aesthetic pleasure of the text rather than on its fissures or internal inconsistencies. M.H. 


89-2189. Lundin, Roger. The Bondage of Liberation: Marxism and the Romantic Legacy, ChSRev, 
18, 3, 1989, 246-66. Christian literary critics seeking an alternative to modern liberal 
individualism may be tempted to turn to Marxist theory. They will be disappointed because, 
despite the claims of scholars who present Marxist criticism as an alternative to the Romantic 
tradition, it is actually a reworking of Romantic ideas. While Marxist and Christian critics share 
certain concerns and values, they have irreconcilible differences. M.A.B.M. 


89-2190. Rosenthal, M.L. Hurrah for Longinus! Lyric structure and Inductive Analysis, SoR, 25, |, 
1989, 30-51. Longinus's brief analysis of a poem by Sappho is a remarkable instance of inductive 
analysis, an attempt to objectify a subjective creative process by which the elements fuse into a 
single organic body. His analysis of what is actually “in” the poem parallels the inductive method 
as seen by scientists, whose perspective can help bring criticism “to its senses again." A new 
starting point in criticism might well attend to the lyric structure of poems and think of all literary 
works as poems. Some of Poe's short stories employ the same kind of qualitative dynamics as, for 
example, his poem, “The City in the Sea.” Several of Hawthorne's stories can also be seen to be 
essentially lyrical in structure. L.J.D. 


89-2191. Vander Weele, Michael. History, Irony and the Heavenly Phoenix of Interpretation, 
R&L, 17, 1, 1985, 25-45. Hartman, influenced by deconstructionist Derrida, focused his 
interpretation on irony, while hermeneutic critic Bruns, influenced by Gadamer, emphasizes the 
impact of situation on the meaning of language. Both critics have valuable insights. M.E.B. 


89-2192. Ward, Patricia, A. Worldly Readers and Writerly Texts, ChSRev, 17, 4, 1988, 425-35. 
The paradigm of the reading process set forth by the dominant movements in contemporary 
literary criticism is not acceptable to evengelical critics. Most modern critics disregard the 
intentions of the author, preferring to reconstruct a text for themselves relying solely on the 
cultural conventions from which it emerges. In a paradigm more compatible with Christianity, 
the critic enters into a conversation with the consciousness of the author, and ultimately God. In 
order to influence contemporary scholarship, Christian critics must become aware of this 
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divergence and enter into dialogue with secular authors and critics. Originally presented as a 
paper at the IFACS-ISAE (initials not explained) June 2-6, 1987, Wheaton, Illinois. M.A.B.M. 


Gender Studies 


89-2193. Griffin, Susan M. The Discourse Within: Feminism and Intradisciplinary Study, AzQ, 44, 
4, 1989, 1-13. American literary scholars have traditionally believed that great American novels 
concern men whose individuality is threatened by a society dominated by entrapping females. 
Because they study literature in isolation from American social, political, and economic history 
and are ignorant of British tradition that canonizes Charlotte Bronte and female writers of the 
novel of manners, Americanists perpetuate this misogynist view. Feminist scholars demonstrate 
that American women writers, dismissed as popular and socially conservative, simultaneously 
participate in and subvert the patriarchal ideology of their time. Comparisons between American 
nineteenth-century male novelists like Hawthorne and the English female writers that influenced 
them show that they, too, explore problems of gender and power. W.B. 


Writing 
89-2194. Bingham, Sallie. The Wandering Eye, Shenandoah, 38, 1, 1988, 69-74. Reflections on 
how the author's “wandering eye" — literally a physical problem eventually corrected through 
surgery — brought her to writing, to seeing the world from her perspective (a perspective 


"focussed" observers are blind to), and to understanding the writer's need for such variant 
vision. ) B.K.H. 


89-2195. Myers, George, Jr. Wind Sheers: a Reading on Writing and Reviewing, OQ, 32, 2, 1989, 
58-60. Journalism is “a kind of wind sheer," for newspaper reviews offer no second thoughts. 
Critics should write intimately, allowing readers to provide some of their own synapses. A review 
should not seek to be the final word but arouse opinions, and reviewers should not think 
themselves more important than their subject. J.S.P. 


GENERAL II. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
History of Printing and Publishing 


89-2196. Centing, Richard R. (comp.). Ohio Magazines, OQ, 32, 2, 1989, 66-7. StarLight, a 
quarterly founded in 1987, is a religious journal publishing works with a Christian message. Its 
contents are inspirational rather than literary. J.S.P. 


GENERAL HI. LANGUAGE 
History 


89-2197. Singer, Thomas C. Hieroglyphs, Real, Characters, and the Ideal of Natural Language in 
English Seventeenth-Century Thought, JHI, 50, 1, 1989, 49-70. During the Renaissance and well 
into the 17th century, the question of hieroglyphs posed a different kind of problem than it would 
pose for the next 300 years. The Egyptian hieroglyphs were not yet a distinct and enigmatic 
chapter in the history of the development of writing; rather, these sacred symbols then served to 
unify an entire complex of ideas about the origins and transmission of Western thought, the 
nature and limits of symbolic expression, and the structure of the natural world. Seventeenth- 
century thinkers failed to understand how the Egyptian symbols worked because they were 
unaware of the phonetic basis of the script. G.A.C. 


Linguistics 


89-2198. Lipka, Leonhard. Homonymie, Polysemie, oder Abteilung im heutigen Englisch 
(Homonymy, Polysemy, or Derivation in Modern English), ZAA, 34, 2, 1986, 128-38. Although 
homonyms and polysemes have separate definitions, it is in most cases remarkably difficult to 
distinguish between them in practice — there 1s, rather, a polysemic scale of meaning culminating 
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in a homonym. It is more practical, however, in listing variant meanings, to treat them as different 
terms rather than as variations of a single term. (In German) D.MJ. 


89-2199, Mair, Christian. The “New Stylistics”: a Success Story or the Story of Successful Self- 
Deception?, ZAA, 34, 1, 1986, 5-16. Four recent student textbooks, of which the best is Geoffrey 
Leech and Michael H. Short's, Style in Fiction (London: Longman, 1981), illustrate both the 
difficulties and the potentialities of applying linguistic methodology to longer literary texts. They 
are most successful when they concede that this approach cannot achieve complete objectivity, 
and also that a concentration on the grammatical elements of a sentence will not of itself 
illuminate the text as a whole. D.MJ. 


Theoretical Studies 


89-2200. Gunn, Daniel P. Talking Heads, Italo Calvino, and the Surface of Things, YowaR, 18, 1, 
1988, 162-73. Language is pleasurable when it is self-conscious as can be seen in examples from 
Ulysses, Mr. Palomar, Tom Jones, the Talking Heads’ Stop Making Sense, and Woody Allen's 
Purple Rose of Cairo. C. EF. 


89-2201. Oishanskaya, Natalya L. Rhythmic Patterns of the Narrative in Modern English Prose, 
ZAA, 34, 2, 1986, 137-44. Examination of some recent English novels shows that in subjective 
third-person narrative, much use is made of repeated syntactical units to give the sense of direct 
experience, whereas in first-person narrative, parenthetical and proleptic constructions are used, 
with a greater degree of abandonment of the overall syntactical structure, so as to convey the 
impression of the speaker's efforts at comprehension. D.M J. 


GENERAL IV. THEMES AND TYPES 


Poetry 


89-2202. Coles, Robert. Bringing Poems to Medical School Teaching: A Memoir, Poetry, 152, 5, 
1988, 294-302. The author, Professor of Psychiatry and Medical Humanities at Harvard, recalls 
his friendship with poet L.E. Sissman, who died of Hodgkins disease, and the poems he wrote of 
illness and dying. These poems, and those by others treating medical concerns, can offer 
epiphanies through images and metaphors that "doctors and patients alike crave," words by 
which to understand what both are witnessing and experiencing. B.K.H. 


89-2203. McAllaster, Elva. As Apostles for Poetry, C&S, 38, 4, 1989, 65-75. The reading public is 
responsible for the dropping of poetry from a number of newspapers, magazines, and journals: 
too many people have no interest in it. To help matters, readers who care about poetry might write 
letters of thanks to editors who print poetry; teachers of Introduction to Literature courses could 
require their students to keep a scrapbook of photocopied poems they like. One could write to 
poets whose work one likes and share enjoyment of a poem with a colleague or friend as well as 
with one's students and have them memorize poems or parts of poems. Have students buy a book 
of modern poetry that they like and express one's idealisms in class. Build on popular culture and 
play recordings of poetry in class. Attend live poetry readings, get others to attend, and place 
poets on the program for meetings of professional associations. Give poetry as gifts and help 
others to appreciate poetry. J.S.P. 


89-2204. Arbery, Glenn. SoR, 25, 1, 1989, 52-71. The enigmatic figure of the quadroon or the 
octoroon has been used in antebellum Southern fiction to explore race relations. Charles Bon isan 
example of Faulkner's similar use of such characters. As Rene Girard has argued, scapegoats are 
chosen not for their difference but for their lack of difference. The quadroon or octoroon, as the 
white man's nearly-white child, rejected by whites, is a victim who bears “the paradoxical marks 
of the absence of difference." Black women have been seen to embody a fundamental female 
principle, nor does any amount of whiteness make them white. Such complications have been 
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exploited in works by Harriet Beecher Stowe, Faulkner, Allen Tate, Flannery O'Connor, 
Longfellow, and George Washington Cable. L.J.D. 
Fiction 
89-2205. Hagberg, Larry. Wittgenstein, Henry James and Epistomological Fiction, P&L, 13, 1, 
1989, 75-95. James’s "The Tree of Knowledge" helps define a philosophical investigation, as 
Wittgenstein conceived it, of things known to be true of ourselves and openly revealed, of things 
known to be true but not openly revealed, of things not known true of ourselves but known to 
others, and of things not known to ourselves, known to others but which we ought to know. The 
character relationships around the inadequate artist, Morgan Mallow, whose intimates seek to 
conceal his weakness show that knowledge may be better not known, that it does relate to 
happiness, that it determines power, that it may, if pretended, be resilient to truth, that it may be 
tolerated only in fragments or be avoided or come to power by naming or be impossible to 
conceal, or that it is intricately entwined. It may determine an emotional climate, shape personal 
character, be both rationalizing and revelational simultaneously or become emotionally 
expressive of imbalances between people, or can guide, even when hidden, and force action. 
Wittgenstein saw such cases of language practice as philosophical. R.E.W. 


89-2206. Leiber, Justin. Re(ad) Me; Re(ad) Myself, P&L, 13, 1, 1989 134-9. Inverting art and 
life, we say that a transparent personality can be read. Reading a narrative is like understanding a 
person. Separating conscious from unconscious mental processes renders inner life impossible, 
but in fact Descartes's test of consciousness was linguistic. The mind may be linguistic, and 
consciousness concocts a story about what happens around it as is suggested by Leiber's novel, 
Beyond Rejection. R.E.W. 


89-2207. Novitz, David. Art, Narrative, and Human Nature, P&L, 13, 1, 1989, 57-74. In telling my 
personal recollection, the non-fictional is imaginatively organized. The politics of narrative 
identity arises from our undermining of others' stories about themselves even though the life- 
narrative invites empathy. Our cultural tradition demands a unified view of the self though the 
narrative structures may be various. Agent-regret is the desire to take a view of oneself often 
immune to rational analysis. Whereas narrative identities can politically contend, certain 
narratives acquire social legitimacy. Art works also involve socially-favored myths, and critical 
politics seeks to make them valued as normative. R EW 


89-2208. Olsen, Lance. The Next Generation in Fiction, VOR, 65, 2, 1989, 277-87. The new realıst 
fiction reacts against avant-garde self-reflexivity, cerebralism, and verbal gymnastics. If Raymond 
Carver is the father of neo-realism, Anne Beattie is the mother. Other American and British 
writers, such as Bret Easton Ellis, create observable characters and situations, especially of a 
consumer society, logical plots and transparent language. Earlier realism with stories short on 
plot, action and explication, with restrained emotions and unsaid thoughts, typified by 
Hemingway, traces back through Flaubert to empiricist and Socratic philosophy. Though 
realism has now moved through postmodernism, late postmoderns, the offspring of Thomas 
Pynchon are still creative. R.E.W. 


William Morris 


89-2209. Coleman, Stephen. The Economics of Utopia: Morris and Bellamy Contrasted, JWwrur MS, 
8, 2, 1989, 2-6. Despite their mutual Utopian idealism, William Morris, in News from Nowhere, 
and Edward Bellamy, in Looking Backward, differ in their attitudes to capitalism: the production 
and distribution of goods. T.E.M. 


89-2210. Webb, Eugene. The Alchemy of Man and the Alchemy of God: The Alchemist as Cultural 
Symbol in Modern Thought, R&L, 17, 1, 1985, 47-60. Jonson, Bacon, Marlowe, Goethe, Mann, 
Mallarme, Joyce, and Proust have treated the moral ambiguities of the alchemist/magician and 
drawn parallels to the writer. The writer/artist/alchemist seeks autonomous power through 
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knowledge, but it is unclear, especially to Proust, whether he should and whether the power is 
ultimately well used. M.E.B. 


BRITAIN V. a. OLD ENGLISH 
Beowulf 


89-2211. McGuiness, Daniel. Beowulf's Byrnies, ELN, 26, 3, 1989, 1-3. Although swords (offence) 
usually fail, byrnies (defence) are proof until the last battle. Byrnies symbolize ancient skills and 
wealth (rings). P.K. 


89-2212. Meany, Audrey L. Scyld Scefing and the Dating of BEOWULF — Again, BJRL, 71, 1, 
1989, 7-40. Although the poem survives only in the Nowell Codex, other versions probably once 
existed. It is also likely that several poets composed different sections at different times. Literary 
and archaelogical evidence strongly suggests that the Scyld Scefing prologue was composed in the 
mid-tenth century, during the reign of Athelstan. The prologue's composer seems to have known 
Latin and had access to a monastery library. M.S. 


89-2213. Tripp, Raymond P., Jr. The Restoration of Beowulf 1051b: brimleade, "sea-lead", MP, 
86, 2, Nov., 1988, 191-95. Klaeber’s emendation of this compound, though plausible in terms of 
litera] expectation, undermines the verbal complexity of the original and its patterns of 
assonance. T.A.S. 


Bibliography 


89-2214. Moffat, Douglas. The MS Transmission of the OE SOUL AND BODY, MAe, LII, 2, 
1983, 300-2. There has been some debate over the reason for the differences between the Vercelli 
and Exeter versions of “Soul and Body." The existence of an identical transcription error in both 
Mss is is conclusive evidence that they are copies made from one or more written texts, not 
transcriptions of oral performances. That both are copies of an already flawed exemplar 
underlines the unreliability of extant OE poetical Mss. L.L-S. 


89-2215. McGovern, D.S. Unnoticed Punctuation in the Exeter Book, MAe, LII, 1, 1983, 90-9. 1. 
Numerous dry-point vertical and oblique lines in the Exeter Book of OE poems appear to serve as 
additonal punctuation. Like the original punctuation points, these marks usually occur between 
lines or half-lines; although not entirely regular, they are clearly not random and appear to be 
partly metrical in design. They occur most consistently in Christ II and IH and Guthlac A. II. 
These marks may, like scratches in the Lindisfarne Gospels, have served to mark passages for 
public reading. They cannot be precisely dated, but were probably inserted before 1200. III. The 
marks' irregularity may be due to concern to elucidate particularly difficult or important 
passages. L.L-S. 


BRITAIN V. b. MIDDLE ENGLISH 
Geoffrey Chaucer 


89-2216. Baumlin, Tita French. Theology and Discourse in the Pardoner’s Tale, the Parson’s Tale, 
and the Retraction, Rena, 41, 3, 1989, 127-42. The theological doctrine of fruitfulness is central to 
an understanding of the Parson and the Pardoner and their tales, but its resolution occurs in the 
RETRACTION. The poet's own prayer, confession and critical survey of his oeuvre, the 
RETRACTION describes his own personal struggle with this pre-eminently Christian criterion 
of discourse; it represents in itself the fruit, spiritual as well as aesthetic. The triumph of the 
TALES rests in the author's and reader's renewed understanding of the “goode wey." G.A.C. 


89-2217. Bishop, Ian. Chaucer and the Rhetoric of Consolation, MAe, LII, 1, 1983, 38-50. I. 
Chaucer's use of traditional “topics of consolation” demonstrates his sensitivity to the danger of 
seeming to belittle grief while attempting to console. II. The Book of the Duchess achieves its 
elegiac purpose by exploiting the inadequacy of conventional consolation. III. In Troilus and 
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Creseyde, Pandarus uses consolatory arguments, first, to rouse Troilus to action, and later, to 
prevent his doing violence to himself. IV. In the Knight's Tale, consolation provides a resolution 
of the conflict between love and friendship, but is inadequate to provide a solution to the tragedy. 
V. In the Franklin's Tale, Dorigen rejects conventional consolatory arguments. Vi. The Wife of 
Bath's Tale comically inverts the consolation tradition in the hag's extended argument for her 
reluctant husband's acceptance. L.L-S. 


89-2218. Fletcher, Alan, Jr. Chaucer's Norfolk Reeve, MAe, LII, I, 1983, 100-3. Evidence in 12th- 
century sources indicates that the Norfolk type was a stock-character associated with fraudulence 
and cunning. In 13th- and 14th-century sources, the vice of avarice is added to the Norfolk 
character. In portraying a reeve, Chaucer used the ready-made type of the exploiter; in identifying 
his reeve with Norfolk, he introduced as well the expectation of avarice. L.L-S. 


89-2219. James, Max. Chaucer's "Contemporary" Search for Steadfastnesse and Trouthe, 
ChSRev, 18, 2, 1988, 118-35. The most recurrent theme in Chaucer's work is the pre-eminent need 
for fauthfulness and truth in human relationships. This concern is highlighted in the "Marriage 
Group" of The Canterbury Tales, where Chaucer presents marital fidelity as a reflection of divine 
steadfastness. Chaucer's search for truth in all relationships is continued today by contemporary 
American Christians. M.A.B.M. 


89-2220. Juby, W.H. “A Theve's Dede”: a Case of Chaucer's Borrowing from Gower, AN&Q, 1 
(n.s.), 4, 1988, 123-5. Close association between Gower and Chaucer is well documented, but 
proof of verbal parallels between works has been light. Now a direct borrowing by Chaucer from 
an earlier Gower poem can be proved. ALD. 


89-2221. Mathewson, Effie, Jean. The Illusion of Morality in the Franklin's Tale, MAe, LII, 1, 1983, 
27-37. Critics have generally failed to recognize Chaucer's detachment from his Franklin's point 
of view and moral sense: “Dorigen’s Heroines.” In her complaint, models of womanly chastity 
and loyalty convince Dorigen she must commit suicide to avoid dishonour. “The Implications of 
Dorigen's Promise." Dorigen’s is a rash promise, impossible of fulfilment. “Dorigen’s Moral 
Relationship to Arveragus and Aurelius" is problematic because the men's knightly concept of 
trouthe is alien to her. Critics praise the Dorigen/Arveragus marriage for reconciling courtly love 
with Christian marriage, but in fact Dorigen is entirely subject to her husband's will. “The 
Franklin’s Concept of Fredom" is not Chaucer’s. The Franklin's tale fails to prove that gentilesse 
is not restricted to the nobility. L.L-S. 


89-2222. Olson, Glending. Juan Garcia de Castojeriz and John of Waltes: A Note on Chaucer's 
Reading, Spec., 64, 1989, 106-10. A former scholar cited Castojeriz's commentary on Giles of 
Rome's De regimine principum as a source for Virginia's portrait in Chaucer's Physician's Tale. 
Since much of Castrojeriz’s commentary likely shows dependence on John of Wales's 
Communiloquium, possibly both Chaucer and Castrojeriz relied on John of Wales's work.A.I.D. 


89-2223. Ruud, Jay. “In Meetre in Many a Sondry Wyse”: Fortune e Wheel in THE MONK'S 
TALE, ELN, 26, 4, 1989, 6-11. Chaucer uses the ballade octave stanza, usually in two sentences, 
to represent Fortune's wheel. The first sentence may describe rising fortune, the second a falling, 
with the central couplet a climax. Sometimes the second sentence provides anticlimax, a rhetorical 
fall. P.K. 


89-2224. Saul, Nigel. The Social Status of Chaucer's Franklin: A Reconsideration, MAe, LII, 1, 
1983, 10-26. Scholars have advanced the names of several people who might have been the model 
for Chaucer's franklin, but all are of gentle birth. Historical and literary documents indicate that a 
franklin was the highest ranking freeholder below the rank of knight. Such people might amass 
considerable wealth and hold minor office, but were not of gentle birth and unlikely to hold 
important offices. Chaucer's franklin is therefore atypical and unlikely to represent an actual 
person. Given his franklin's concern about gentillesse, Chaucer,is probably gently satirizing 
through him the pretensions of his class. ^. LLS. 
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89-2225. Zhang, John Z. Writing in Lines 1303-27 of THE KNIGHT'S TALE, ELN, 26, 1, 1989, 
l-5. The passage deconstructs the narrator’s pretense of giving exact words: Palamon would not 
cite the New Testament, nor the Knight complain of God's injustice. P.K. 


Walter Hilton 


89-2226. Sargent, Michael G. Walter Hilton's SCALE OF PERFECTION: The London 
Manuscript Group Reconsidered, M Ae, LII, 2, 1983, 189-216. Textual criticism of Walter Hilton’s 
mystical treatise has been based primarily on a small group of 15th-century annotated MSS 
belonging to the Charterhouses of London and Sheen and the Brigittine convent of Syon. 
Analysis of extant M of the Scale of Perfection [Sargent provides detailed summaries of previous 
studies of the Scale M and presents his own findings under the following headings: The Holy 
Name Passage, The Christocentric Additious, The 28 Chapter System of Division, The 
Grenehalgh Annotations, The Comparison of H8 and W, The Comparison of T and W, The 
Comparison of W and Other Texts, Peripheral Tests. He also provides a table of “Scale 
Manuscripts and Sigia."] shows the London M form a remarkably cohesive group which should 
not, however, be considered authoritative, since other MS traditions exist which better represent 
what Hilton wrote. L.L-S. 


Thomas Hoccleve 


89-2277. Greetham, D.C. Self-Referential Artifacts: Hoccleve's Persona as a Literary Device, MP, 
86, 3, 1989, 242-51. The general tendency to accept Hoccleve's self-deprecation at face value has 
long obscured the evidence that he was a fore-runner in the increasingly prevalent concern, if not 
obsession, with the process of narrative composition. What Chaucer employed as a rhetorical 
device, no matter how complexly, became for Hoccleve a major feature of his narratives. T.A.S. 


William Langland 


89-2228. Wilcockson, Colin. A Note on "Riflynge" in PIERS PLOWMAN B. v.234, Mäe, LII, 2, 
1893, 302-5. Avarice's telling Repentence that his ignorance of French caused him to confuse 
rifling and restitution is a verbal joke in which one French loan-word is substituted for another, 
but is likely that rifling had a deeper significance for Langland. Historical documents indicate that 
the word had a much stronger sense in the 14th century than it has today, and that it was 
associated with an outbreak of violent lawlessness in London a few years before the poet's birth 
that he would probably have learned of as a boy. L.L-S. 


Poetry 


89-2229. Fletcher, B.Y. A Geological Explanation for “Peirs of Fulham's" Red Cliff, AN&Q, | 
(n.s.), 3, 1988, 83-84. The ribald poem, Many Praty Conceytis in Love Under Covert of Fysshyng 
and Fowlyng, can be misread as a treatise on sports. The poem, however, often has a basis in 
concrete reality. The red cliff was that colour at the time of the poem; erosion has given it a white 
aspect. ALD. 


89-2230. Heffernan, Thomas J. The Virgin as an Aid to Salvation in some Fifteenth-Century English 
and Latin Verses, MAe, Lii, 2, 1983, 229-38. Siegfried Wenzel's recent edition of what he thought 
was a unique example of a Miracle of the Virgin in Latin and English verses is in fact closely 
related to at least 11 other texts in English and continental libraries. Four are illuminated Mss, 
three in English, one in Latin, all early to mid-I5th-century. Of the remainder, five are in Latin, 
one is a Latin-English macaronic version, and one is in English. The simple story ofa soul's efforts 
to escape the Devil and Death by appealing to the Virgin, who intercedes with Christ on the soul's 
behalf, was very popular in the late Middle Ages; it has a decidedly human focus and lends itself to 
iconographic treatment. Heffernan gives the most complete texts in Latin and English, with which 
he has collated the others, and three variants which represent different stages in the text's 
transmission. L.L-S. 
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89-2231. Hill, Thomas D. The Middle English Lyric “How Christ Shall Come,": An Interpretation, 
Mäe, LII, 2, 1983, 239-46. Recognition of the integrity of this 4-stanza lyric depends upon the 
recognition that it is in fact two separate poems. The first two stanzas form a carefully structured 
and intellectually sophisticated lyric on the theme of Christ's advent in the world; the structure is 
based on the association of the cross with the four points of the compass and their symbolic 
values, and also, perhaps, on traditional numerical symbolism. The third and fourth stanzas, 
technically inferior and apparently thematically unrelated to the first two, are another poet's 
attempt to compose a lyric similiar to the first in form and language on the theme of Christ's 
second coming. L.L-S. 


89-2232. Rider, Jeff. Receiving Orpheus in the Middle Ages: Allegorization, Remythification and 
SIR ORFEO, PLL, 24, 4, 1988, 343-66. "Allegorization" — the response to myth consists of two 
moments. Firstly, there is the perception of the explanatory or paradigmatic force of a narrative 
and, secondly, there is the discovery and elaboration of meaning, movement from the first 
moment to the second being dictated by the discovery of a contextual code. Such codes may be 
various (as is illustrated by the mediaeval reception of the Orpheus myth and, particularly, its 
remythification in Sir Orfeo and the critical responses to this poem) leading to varying readings. 
In Sir Orfeo, the author introduces Celtic material into the work, substituting the fairy king and 
faerie for Dis and Hades, thus preventing the poem - unlike other rendering of the Orpheus myth 
— from being interpreted purely as a Christian allegory. However, the wealth of interpretations of 
Sir Orfeo would suggest that the fairy king and faerie are essential paradigmatic elements, 
emblemizing the “impetus to interpret, the text calling interpretation into being..." T.E.M. 


89-2233. Woolgar, C.M. and B. O'Donoghue. Two Middle English Poems at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, MAe, Lii, 2, 1982, 217-22. Two poems which can be dated to between c. 1350 and c. 1380 
have recently been discovered on the back of a deed in the archives of Multon Hall, which has 
been in the custody of Magdalen College since the late 15th century. The document has been 
damaged by damp so the poems are partially illegible. [The authors provide transcripts of the 
poems, followed by “‘Palaeographical and Linguistic Notes” and ““Comments.‘] The poems seem 
to have originated near the Lincolnshire-Norfolk border. The first begins with an unusual theme — 
that thought provides consolation — then shifts to a more conventional courtly love lyric. They 
were copied, probably by a clerk, c. 1367. L.L-S. 


Prose 


89-2234. Hoyt, N. Duggan. “Final -e and the Rhythmic Structure of the B-Verse in Middle English 
Alliterative Poetry', MP, 86, 2, 1988, 119-45. Rather than depend on the evidence of Old English 
poetry, an extensive computer analysis of the metrical patterns found in ME alliterative poetry 
reveals that weak and plural monosyllabic adjectives frequently if not regularly in doublet forms 
were available to poets, who often used them to round ou the b-verse composed of a 
(prepositional)-adjective-noun phrase. Despite scribal confusion, there is reason to suppose that 
final -e's were added or withheld primarily from monosyllabic adjectives to satisfy the metric 
pattern. T.A.S. 


General 


89-2235. Baker, D.C. “De Arte Lacrimandi”: A Supplement and Some Corrections, M Ae, LII, 2, 
222-6. The edition of this late 15th-century planctus published by R. M. Garrett in 1909 is based 
on Ms Harley 2274. The poem appears also in Ms Bodley 423 and Dublin, Trinity College, MS 
160. The poem is a standard planctus. The Bodley Ms contains five stanzas not in the Harley Ms. 
[Baker gives the five stanzas and notes, correcting misreadings in the Garrett text.] The poem 
appears to have grown in transmission. L.L-S. 


89-2236. Barratt, Alexandra. A Middle English Lyric in an Old French Manuscript, MAe, LLI, 2, 
1983, 226-9. Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Ms fr. 1830, a late 13th- or early 14th-century 
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collection of three OF prose devotional treatises, contains an eight-line ME verse levation prayer. 
Four other versions of the poem are extant in ME Mss. Although such ME lyrics frequently 
appear in Latin books of devotion and ME collections of devotional prose and longer poems, it is 
unusual to find one in a Ms devoted to another vernacular language. Textual evidence suggests 
the Ms originally belonged to Charles d'Orleans and that its provenance is English. Barratt 
concludes the article with a transcription of the poem. L.L-S. 


89-2237. Fein, Susanna Greer. “ ‘Have Mercy of Me (Psalm 51)’: An Unedited Alliterative Poem 
from the London Thornton Manuscript," MP, 86, 3, 1989, 223-41. The only poem in either of the 
Thornton anthologies to remain unedited, this “alliterative poem of northern provenance 
translating Scripture into a twelve-line stanza" belongs to an “impressive family group,” of which 
the best known is Pearl. The poem, which lost almost half of its length (110 lines or more) by 
damage to the manuscript, is fully edited and accompanied by a study of its date, provenance, 
dialect, and scribal characteristics. T.A.S. 


89-2238. Kaeuper, Richard W. An Historian's Reading of THE TALE OF GAMELYN, MAe, 
LII, 1, 1983, 51-62. The anonymous mid-14th-century Tale of Gamelyn accurately reflects the 
contemporary state of law and order in rural England and the prevailing attitude towards justice 
among minor county gentry and yeomen. Historical documents, particularly petitions against 
injustice, refer repeatedly to the violence, outlawry and judicial corruption so prominent in 
Gamelyn. Historical and literary evidence combine to show that while the ideal of the king's 
justice was highly valued, the judicial system was inadequate to maintain law and order, and 
people frequently resorted to taking the law into their own hands. L.L-S. 


89-2239. Wenzel, Siegfried. '"Somer Game’ and Sermon References to a Corpus Christi Play‘, MP, 
86, 3, 1989, 274-83. An intriguing reference in Piers Plowman to a summer game may be 
paralleled in other medieval poems, and one exemplum (in a Good Friday sermon) goes so far as 
to identify and describe in some detail a play about the Crucifixion as a summer game. The 
reference stresses the amusing mistreatment of the player who impersonates Christ by a mob 
impersonating onlookers. TAS 


John Wyclif 


89-2240. Pyper, Rachel. 4n Abridgement of Wyclif's DE MANDATIS DIVINUS, MAe, LII, 2, 
1983, 306-10. M Laud Misc. 524, Bodleian Library, Oxford, is a generally unexceptional 
collection, written c. 1400, of Latin and English religious writings which, surprisingly, contains an 
abridgement of Wyclif's De Mandatis Divinus. The abridgement is incomplete, no doubt copied 
from an incomplete exemplar; almost certainly the abridger excised the beginning and end of the 
text to disguise its authorship after Wyclif's condemnation at the Blackfriars’ Council in 1382. He 
did not materially alter Wyclif's text, merely omitting obscure and scholastic passages and 
suppressing material that might have been offensive. That this text was copied in an orthodox 
community after Wyclif's condemnation indicates that interest in his work was not confined to 
unorthodox circles. L.L-S. 


89-2241. Bawcutt, Priscilla. 4 Medieval Scottish Elegy and its French Original, ScLJ, 15, 1, 1988, 
5-13. The Scots elegy for Princess Margaret (d. 1445) is an abridged and free rehandling of the 
original French Complainte. These two anonymous poems provide definite evidence of French 
influence on early Scottish poetry. 


BRITAIN VLRENAISSANCE 
Aphra Behn 


89-2242. Diamond, Elin. Gestus and Signature in Aphra Behn's THE ROVER, ELH, 56, 3, 1989, 
519-41. In this play, Willmore's act of stealing a portrait shows more than just revelation of 
behavior. The act suggests a Gestus or "gest" like something in Brecht. Behn's play goes beyond 
showing women marketed in marriage or whoredom to demonstrate, “in its gestic moments," the 
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contradictions of ideology in the apparatus she inherited and the society constituting her 
audience. J.S.P. 


89-2243. Kleiman, Ed. Campion's "new admired quest”: Muse? or Medusa?, AN&Q, | (n.s.), 3, 
1988, 85-8. When Thou Must Home to Shades by Underground is filled with paradox and 
ambiguity. Even the negative ending yields positive interpretation. Meaning is untangled when 
the “White Iope” of the poem is seen as Calliope. A.LD. 


William Drummond 


89-2244. Morgan, Edwin. How Good a Poet is Drummond?, ScLJ, 15, 1, 1988, 14-24. Drummond 
has suffered by being regarded as a Golden Treasury lyric English poet. His scope is wider than 
this: he can be satirical, public, angry, and humorous, often with an underlying Scottish 
grimness. J.H.A. 


George Herbert 


89-2245. Allen, Diogenes. George Herbert and Simone Weil, R&L, 17, 2, 1985, 17-34. Weil 
admired Herbert's poem “Love” (the third poem of that title in The Temple) and experienced a 
religious awakening while reciting it during a severe headache. She theorized that truth is revealed 
when pain and beauty intersect. M.E.B. 


Ben Jonson 


89-2246. Miller, Clarence H. 7he Meaning of the Concluding Lines of Ben Jonson's EPITAPH ON 
ELIZABETH, L.H., PLL, 25, 1, 1989, 36-44. The final lines of Jonson's “Epitaph on Elizabeth, 
L.H." suggest that its subject is fully denominated by her Christian name, her family name 
rendered redundant. The reader, however, is expected to query this and several scholars have 
attempted to solve the riddle. The last couplet can be better understood through a study of 
William Camden's Remains concerning Britain (1605) which defines the Christian name as 
embodying the true person, the surname, worldly glory, etc. Elizabeth being dead, this latter is no 
longer relevant, whereas her Christian name (the gift of her baptism meaning "Peace of the 
Lord") is fulfilled. T.E.M. 


89-2247. Newman, Karen. Women and Commodification in Jonson's EPICOENE, ELH, 56, 3, 
1989, 503-18. In the early seventeenth century, the New Exchange became enormously popular as 
a place of trade, both erotic and economic. Commodities offer access by buyers to a larger world, 
and women themselves have been seen as commodities. In Jonson's play, the talking woman 
represents the City and that which motivated its growth — mercantilism. Like talk, consumption is 
shown as both stereotypical and unnatural for women. J.S.P. 


Andrew Marvell 


89-2248. Brunner, Larry. "Love at Lower Rate": A Christian Reading of TO HIS COY 
MISTRESS, C&S, 38, 4, 1989, 25-44. Contrary to what some think, this poem supports Christian 
morality. In it, Marvell goes beyond the theme of carpe diem to present “true religious insights." 
Ultimately it ironically satirizes both this theme and the would-be seducer, whose values the poem 
rejects. We must distinguish between the values of the speaker and those of Marvell; it is 
significant that in the title the pronoun is "his," not “my.” J.S.P. 


89-2249. Stewart, James C. Q. Two Images in Marvell, ELN, 26, 4, 1989, 12-14. Marvell 
compounds the meanings of images. In "An Horatian Ode" 1.15, Side implies broadside (of 
cannon fire), caesarean birth, and supporters. In “The Garden" 1.5, verged implies margin, virgin, 
and censoring. P.K. 


John Milton 


89-2250. Bourdette, Robert E., Jr. A Sense of the Sacred: Richard Bentley's Reading of “Paradise 
Lost”, MiltonS, 24, 1988, 73-106. The grounds for dismissing Richard Bentley’s emendations of 
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P.L. as the result of "presumption and apparent poetic insensibility" are questionable. Emending 
P.L. according to the principles which guided his criticism of the scriptures, beginning with the 
substitution of “sacred” for secret" in I, 6, he felt justified in questioning all violations of "noble 
simplicity" and intrusions of the fabulous. T.A.S. 


` 89-2251. DiSalvo, Jacqueline. Make War Not Love: On Samson Agonistes and the Caucasian 
Chalk Circle, MiltonS, 24, 1988, 203-31. Milton and Brecht share the fear that woman's 
“powerlessness and isolation from politcal reality" might subvert the martial force needed to 
support a revolution. But the fear leads Milton to attach women for their role in isolating and 
figuratively castrating Samson, leads Brecht to glorify woman warriors even as he illustrates the 
roles into which they are forced. T.A.S. 


89-2252. Gilmartin, Kevin. History and Reform in Milton's Readie and Easie Way, MiltonS, 24, 
1988, 17-41. Desperately afraid of the Royalist tide in 1660, Milton abandoned his support for 
“historical progressivism” and indulged in Utopian speculation to propose a Grand Council for 
all national policy decisions, leaving local issues to the available magistrates. This central body 
would give stability by restraining personal aggrandizement in itself and excesses in the populace, 
depending on education to alleviate the evils. TAS 


89-2253. Heller, Ricki. Opposites of Wifehood: Eve and Dalila, MiltonS, 24, 1988, 187-202. 
Milton's conception of marriage in his prose works is embodied in the prelapsarian experiences of 
Adam and Eve, as are the limitations on his plea for divorce legislation dramatized in their 
reconciliation. In contrast, by introducing marriage, then divorce, into the Dalila story, Milton 
shows why that divorce (and by implication others like it) was justified. T.A.S. 


89-2254. Lewalski, Barbara Kiefer. Milton's Samson and the "New Acquist of True [ Political] 
Experience", MiltonS, 24, 1988, 233-52. Considered 1n terms of the various meanings which 
"experience" had for Milton, the drama of Samson becomes less an allegory of the Cromwellian 
period, more a paradigm ofa liberating leader and a rebellion presented with all the difficulties and 
complexities attendant on such upheavals. T.A.S. 


89-2255. McColley, Diane K. The Iconography of Eden, MiltonS, 24, 1988, 107-21. The many 
engravings of Adam and Eve which Milton may have seen or influenced, though they varied 
enormously, tended to stress the original goodness and richness of Creation. They drew heavily 
on iconographical conventions of classical illustrations of animals and other creatures which were 
often portrayed with multiple connotations. One notable change in the engravings over the two 
centuries was the increased awareness of Adam's responsibility for the Fall. T.A.S. 


89-2256. Pearce, James M. The Theology of Representation: The Meta-Argument of Paradise 
Regained, MiltonS, 24, 1988, 277-96. Guided by classical rhetorical principles, yet denying their 
relevance to the discovery of truth, Milton depicts Christ by mingling the indefiniteness of divinity 
with the precision of human verisimilitude. The poem is a fiction imitating an expository 
controversy, beginning and ending with God's formulation of the principles applicable to His 
Son. T.A.S. 


89-2257. Rosenblatt, Jason P. Milton's Chief Rabbi, MiltonS, 24, 1988, 43-73. Milton’s familiarity 
with the treatises of John Seldon (1584-1654) was so extensive that it brings into question the 
recent scholarship alleging the superficiality of Milton's rabbinical background. Stimulated 
primarily by Seldon's views, Milton in the middle books of P.L. “conflates the Edenic, Mosaic 
and natural law," but moves away from that Hebraic position in the final books of the epic and in 
De Doctrina Christiana. T.A.S. 


89-2258. Rushdy, Ashraf, H.A. Of Paradise Regained: The Interpretation of Career, MiltonS, 24, 
1988, 253-75. The stages of Jesus's self-discovery, completed before the poem opens, contributed 
vitally to his rationale for rejecting each temptation. This (auto)biographical information filtered 
through the mind set of the various characters before the temptations begin, once put in 
perspective, refute “the idea that Jesus rejects each temptation without considering it." "TAS 
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89-2259. Samuels, Peggy. Milton's Use of Sonnet Form in Paradise Lost, MiltonS, 24, 1988, 141- 
54. The series of unrhymed sonnets embedded in P.L. neither critique the genre nor focus on 
salvation, as has been suggested, but serve a variety of functions, sometimes to miniaturize the 
epic, at others to explore the nature of place, at still others to expose the falsity of facile 
conclusions about religious issues. T.A.S. 


89-2260. Schwartz, Regina. From Shadowy Types to Shadowy Types: The Unendings of Paradise 
Lost, MiltonS, 24, 1988, 123-38. Michael's survey of history (Books XI-XII) is composed of a 
series of culminating insights, each one leading Adam to believe that he now understands the total 
pattern, only to be told that more is to come. And the pattern of teasing enlightenments which 
Adam suffers continues in the account of Adam and Eve's expulsion, but this time to frustrate the 
readers, for whom ending after ending is proposed, then denied or deferred, as symbolic of the 
torturous nature of redemption. T.A.S. 


89-2261. Thorne-Thomsen, Sara. “Hail wedded Love” Milton's Lyric Epithalamium, MiltonS, 24, 
1988, 155-86. In Bk. 4 of P.L. Milton inserts an epithalamium, his only contribution to the long 
tradition of that genre. He echoes classical conventions in the beginning and ending, but subtly 
identifies their topoi with Satan. Virgil's epithalamiums contributed significantly to later passages 
in the epic, but for his epithalamium Milton depends far more extensively on the biblical models, 
even the allegorized interpretation of the Canticles, especially for their enhancement of the 
marriage ritual. But in Milton's fusions of all these conventions glorifying married love, his 
primary source is the poetry and criticism of the Renaissance, especially the works of 
Spenser. T.A.S. 


89-2262. Wilson, Thomas Ramey. Milton's Linking of Eve's and Christ's Temptations in 
PARADISE LOST, AN&Q, 1 (n.s.), 3, 1988, 90-3. Milton in the temptation of Eve and the 
subsequent downfall of Adam parallels the Biblical temptation of Christ with that of Eve.A.I.D. 


89-2263. Zacharias, Greg W. Young Milton's Equipment for Living: L'Allegro and Il Penseroso, 
MiltonS, 24, 1988, 3-15. Kenneth Burke's dramatistic criticism serves to illuminate the 
complementary interrelatedness of Milton's “L’Allegro and Il Penseroso." In these companion 
lyrics Milton formulates parabolic equivalents of intellect and the senses, work and play, so that 
each activity, properly conceived, energizes the other. T.A.S. 


William Shakespeare 


89-2264. Bartenschlager, Kurt and Hans Walter Gabler. Die zwei Fassungen von Shakespeares 
KING LEAR: zum neuen Verhältnis von Textkritik und Literaturkritik [The Two Versions of 
Shakespeare's KING LEAR: on the New Relationship between Textual Criticism and Literary 
Criticism], ShJW, 1988, 163-86. The two versions of Lear in the new Oxford edition illustrate a 
fusion of literary-critical and text-critical argumentation which represents both a breakthrough 
and a renewal in literary research. Looking at the two texts in relation to one another and to 
others of Shakespeare's plays enables us to see them as a series of variants within the continuous 
literary process consituting Shakespeare's oeuvre as a whole. This implies the development of a 
form of literary science which would be text-critical through and through. (In German) MIR 


89-2265. Coddon, Karin S. “Unreal Mockery”: Unreason and the Problem of Spectacle in 
MACBETH, ELH, 56, 3, 1989, 485-501. In this play, disorder precludes the existence of both a 
center and a stable subject. The constant alignment of treason with unreason implicates the rites 
that generate and affirm authority. The play aligns spectacle with “unreal mockery,” and treason 
escapes containing. JS Jp. 


89-2266. Günther, Frank. Sein oder nicht Sein — Was ist hier die Frage? Vom Abbild der Zeiten im 
Spiegel HAMLET [ To Be or Not to Be - What is the Question Here? The Image of the Times in the 
Mirror of HAMLET], ShJW, 1988, 25-43. The problem of Hamlet can be approached by seeing 
the text as a mirror of what we ourselves are, or are not; and the history of its reception shows that 
it has always merely mirrored contemporary culture. There is no correct version of Hamlet, and 
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nothing can be said about it which would be valid when dissociated from each immediate 
observer. Currently, its mirror can be seen as reflecting political and ecological concerns in West 
Germany. (In German) MIR 


89-2267. Leimberg, Inge. “The Image of Golden Aphrodite": Some Observations on the Name 
"Hermione", ShJW, 1988, 130-49. An analysis of the etymological and mythological associations 
of her name can assist in interpreting the character of Hermione: her behaviour in Lii is not 
strange and unconvincing, but on the contrary presents her as a figure of Harmonia, as an 
incarnation of the goddess of love. Leontes is forced to choose whether to believe in her love for 
him or to plunge into jealousy and revenge. M J.R. 


89-2268. Marovitz, Sanford E. America vs. Shakespeare: From the Monroe Doctrine to the Civil 
War, ZAA, 34, 1, 1986, 33-46. The American attitude towards Shakespeare in the second quarter 
of the I9th century was extraordinarily ambivalent. On the one hand, there was a strong dislike of 
everything stemming from the Old World, and particularly from England, as reflecting a 
hidebound and caste-ridden society, of which Shakespeare was the chief exponent; on the other, 
he was revered as giving expression to the very nature of life in a way that no other writer came 
near. But the stream of editions and theater-productions of his work caused him to become “in 
the process an organic component of the American grain." D.M J. 


89-2269. Marowitz, Charles. How to Rape Shakespeare and Emerge Psychologically In Tact [sic], 
ShJW, 1988, 7-24. Shakespeare's works must be rescued from the "Shakespeare Establishment". 
To recreate pure Shakespearian experiences and allow the plays to gain fresh meaning, we need to 
devise new plays tangential to the existing canon, re-imagining Shakespeare's themes and 
reconstituting his fables. MIR. 


89-2270. Palmer, David J. Comedy and the Protestant Spirit in Shakespeare's ALL'S WELL 
THAT ENDS WELL, BJRL, 71, 1, 1989, 95-107. In adapting the familiar story, Shakespeare 
adds elements central to Protestant theology: notably regeneration, providence, and grace. One 
can even discern plot devices that depend upon pre-destination. M.S. 


89-2271. Randall, Dale B.J. A Glimpse of Leontes Through an Onomastic Lens, ShJW, 1988, 123- 
29. Leonine names are often associated with kings and rulers, and Shakespeare's use of ‘Leontes’ 
in W.T., and his association of the name with Sicily, are deliberate and significant. MIR 


89-2272. Rude, Donald W. Two unreported seventeenth-century Allusions to Shakespeare's Sir 
John Falstaff, AN&Q, 1 (n.s.), 4, 1988, 133-4. New allusions add to a growing list. One appears in 
a collection of anecdotes (1677) and the other in a dialogue about women. A.LD. 


89-2273. Russell, Thomas W., II. Shakespearean Coinages: Fewer than Supposed?, ELN, 26, 3, 
1989, 8-18. Although OED readers searched Shakespeare's works, they merely touched on others. 
Many listed coinages can be antedated or paralleled in other writers. [Tables of 113 examples, 
including *orange-tawny" and “multitudinous”.] P.K. 


89-2274. Sprinkle-Jackson, Kathryn. KING LEAR IV.iv.4: A Proposal for Emendation, ELN, 26, 
4, 1989, 15-23. The “hor-docks” (Q) or “hardokes” (F) of Lear's crown are probably charlocks. 
Gerard describes charlock or chadlock as a weed found in fallow fields, flowering from March until 
late summer, and providing food for “singing birdes". It would be available where and when Lear 
found the other plants named, and could foreshadow V .iii.10. P.K. 


89-2275. Velz, John W. Disambiguation in Recent Editions of Shakespeare's JULIUS CAESAR: 
the Silent Tradition, AEB, 10 (2, n.s.), 1, 1988, 1-11. The persistence of error in Shakespearean 
texts often results from using, as copy text for printing the latest edition, a marked copy of an 
earlier edition. Readings chosen often remove ambiguities and therefore limit meanings for the 
text. A.LD. 


89-2276. Zimmermann, Heinz. Die ideologische Krise in KING RICHARD II [The Ideological 
Crisis in KING RICHARD ii], ShJW, 1988, 103-22. RII examines various religious, 
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philosophical, and political ways of understanding the world, society, and government, and 
illustrates the replacement of one dominant ideology by a counter-movement which it has itself 
produced. It exposes both the contradictions in the ideology of absolutism and the weak points in 
Bolingbroke's pragmatism. The movement of sympathy towards Richard is proportional to the 
institutionalization of Bolingbroke's power, and in this way the play obstructs any attempt to 
define its ideological standpoint conclusively. (In German) MIR 


Philip Sidney 


89-2277. Berry, Edward. “Sidney’s May Game for the Queen", MP, 86, 3, 1989, 252-64. Therion 
and Espilus, the suitors in The Lady of May, embody Sidney's positive and negative self-image 
respectively, complemented by the incompetent schoolmaster as a parody, and all serve as devices 
for manipulating the Queen's attitude (albeit unsuccessfully) toward the career he sought and the 
military campaign in which he wanted to prove himself. TAS, 


Edmund Spenser 


89-2278. Mollette, Richard. The Protestant Ethics of Love in Book Il of THE FAERIE QUEENE, 
C&S, 38, 4, 1989, 45-64. Books I and II of this poem, dealing respectively with love of God and 
love of neighbor, are closely related, Book II developing out of Book I. Together they constitute 
the poem's foundation, since these two kinds of love sum up the Christian life. Many 
Reformation thinkers, following St. Paul, believed that faith works by love, and the Reformation 
viewpoint strengthens the assumption that these first two books are connected morally and 
imaginatively. J.S.P. 


Joan Webster 


89-2279. Tucker, Kenneth. Did John Webster know Shakespeare's KING JOHN?, AN&Q, 1 (n.s.), 
4, 1988, 125-30. Previously undocumented, the influence of King John on Webster's Duchess of 
Malfi can be noted in the structure of scenes, uses of characters, and other dramatic elements. The 
symbolic use of masking in the Shakespearean play may parallel the literal use in the Webster 
work. The influence may have come directly from a Shakespearean prompt book or foul papers. 

ALD. 


General 


89-2280. Howard-Hill, T.H. “Crane’s 1619 'Promptbook' of Barnavelt and Theatrical Processes", 
MP, 86, 2, 1988, 146-70, The condition of this manuscript permits many plausible inferences 
about the functions of the book-keeper in preparing a play for production (even though this ms 
was never processed to that point), and his interplay with the author and the censor. Given some 
external information about the players in his company, the ms also affords further insights into 
the process of doubling up parts. T.A.S. 


BRITAIN VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
Robert Burns 


89-2281. Van Dijk, Diana. From Nancy to Selinde: On the Reception of Burns in Holland in the 
Nineteenth Century, ScLJ, 15, 1, 1988, 49-60. J. van Lennep was probably Burns's first Dutch 
translator (1822). Some of his translations are close, but others adapt Burns to his own ideas. 
There were 34 translations of Burns's poems by Van Lennep and others up to 1850. J.H.A. 


Margaret Cavendish 


89-2282. Gallagher, Catherine. Embracing the Absolute: The Politics of the Female Subject in 
Seventeenth-Century England, Genders, 1, 1988, 24-39. The works of Margaret Cavendish and 
Mary Astell demonstrate the convergence of Toryism and feminism, where the ideology of 
absolute monarchy provides the context for an ideology of woman's absolute self. Cavendish's 
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defense of absolute monarchy is a defense of singularity and the private self becomes the only site 
of true sovereignty. The feminine is private, subjective, and nonsubjected. Astell also uses the 
language of sovereignty to describe woman looking at her own mind, but Astell's subjectivity is 
explicitly Cartesian. Male and female subjects are equally rational and equally subjected.C.K.S. 


George Cumberland 


89-2283. McClellan, David and G.E. Bentley, Jr. "George Cumberland and the Twice-Killed 
Amorous Friar”, MP, 86, 3, 1989, 283. Long neglected in the Cumberland Manuscript collection, 
this derivative of a French fabliau is here made available to readers concerned about 
Cumberland's literary activities, particularly his 5-year stay in Italy or with his sources for this 
short satirical narrative. T.A.S. 


John Dryden 


89-2284. Armistead, Jack M. Dryden and the Occult as Dramatic Code: TYRANNICK LOVE, 
PLL, 24, 4, 1988, 367-83. Until recently critics of Dryden's Tyrannick Love have dismissed the 
play's occult elements as merely “fashionable window dressing" and although scholars such as 
Derek Hughes and Rose A. Zimbardo have addressed this aspect of the work, they fail to consider 
Act 4, scene | as part of a wider occult dimension. An analysis of this scene's occult elements as 
part of the whole would suggest that Dryden employs the occult to a specific purpose, building on 
earlier dramatic experience in order to comment on the history/providence relationship. In doing 
so he enriches the contextual design of Tyrannick Love, imbuing this latest variation on a theme 
with a lesson he, perhaps, hoped would not be lost on the Stuart Court. T.E.M. 


Henry Fielding 


89-2285. DeRitter, Jones. “How Came this Muff Here?": A Note on TOM JONES, ELN, 26, 4, 
1989, 41-6. Tom's exclamation echoes Sir Charles Easy's discovery of the steinkirk in The 
Careless Husband. By substituting the equivocal *Muff," Fielding mocks Cibber's covert 
prurience and implausible reformations. P.K. 


Ford Madox Ford 


89-2286. Hood, Richard A. "Constant Reduction": Modernism and the Narrative Structure of 
THE GOOD SOLDIER, IML, 14, 4, 1988, 445-64. Asa "modern" novel, The Good Soldier (1915) 
is written in the first person, in which, Dowell, as narrator, recounts past events that are separate 
from his present, and that have been redefined since they occurred. Contributing to narrative 
complexity is that Dowell changes during his narrative, and that he is telling a story that has not 
reached its conclusion. Dowell demonstrates how "narrative does not narrate," because, as one 
tied to his own subjective viewpoint, he is unable to provide “complete impressions of a unified 
tale." D.W.A. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


89-2287. Brooks, Christopher. The Political Sub-texi of Goldsmith's THE GOOD NATUR'D 
MAN, ELN, 26, 3, 1989, 25-9. Anti-Court expressions show Lofty as Bute, Sir William 
Honeywood as representative “Country” gentleman, and Miss Richland as the landed estate 
needed for civic virtue. P.K. 


89-2288. Taylor, Richard C. A Source for Goldsmith's Tony Lumpkin in THE CONNOISSEUR, 
ELN, 26, 3, 1989, 30-6. Toby Bumper, in Connoisseur CXXXII, ““degrade[s] himself" at taverns, 
smoking and singing cant songs. Goldsmith reviewed the third edition, and borrowed hints from 
other articles. P.K. 


Samuel Johnson 


89-2289. Gilmore, Thomas, B. "Implicit Criticism of Thomson's Seasons in Johnson's Dictionary", 
MP, 86, 3, 1989, 265-73. Other than an occasional suggestion that Thomson imperfectly 
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employed authoritative English usage, the many quotations (614) from the Seasons are ample 
evidence of the fact that Johnson appreciated his poetic language, and even more his scientific and 
philosophical vocabulary, with the result that they supplement Johnson's rather meager 
biography of Thomson. TAS 


Bernard Mandeville 


89-2290. Walch, Günter. Apes litterariae: von HENRY V zu THE GRUMBLING HIVE, ZAA, 
34, 2, 1986, 101-8. Whereas Shakespeare's topos of the bees in Henry V (1, ii) follows the line of Sir 
Thomas More in presenting the bee-hive as an ideal community, pursuing its ends in a strictly 
ordered hierarchy, Bernard Mandeville, writing after the intervention of the English Revolution, 
uses the same image to present, in The Grumbling Hive, an altogether more dynamic view of 
society. His sub-title, Private Vices, Publick Benefits, points out the paradoxes inherent in the 
newly established constitutional monarchy. More than a century later, Marx was indebted to 
Mandeville's new perceptions when drawing up his own account of the dependence of bourgeois 
society upon the untrammeled acquisitive instinct. (In German) D.M.J. 


Alexander Pope 


89-2291. Chapen, Chester. Pope's THOUGHTS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, AN&Q, 1 (n.s.), 3, 
1988, 93. Pope’s Thoughts find parallels in his correspondence. One such parallel is found in the 
Oxford edition of his Correspondence, Clarendon, 1956, 331. A.LD. 


89-2292. Land, Roger D. New Source for Pope’s Narcissa, AN&Q, 2 (n.s.), 1, 1989, 11-13. Earlier 
suggestions for a living model for Narcissa are displaced by the likelihood that the poet used a 
literary rather than a real parallel. He may have used Fenton’s Olivia but he refined his source in 
his literary projection. A.LD. 


89-2293. Quinsey, K.M. "Am'rous Charity": Eros and Agape in ELOISA TO ABELARD, Rena, 
39, 3, 1987, 407-20. In ELOISA TO ABELARD the objects of Eloisa's devotion, God and 
Abelard, are intimately related throughout the poem, despite her attempts to polarize them. This 
ironic entanglement does not mean that Eloisa is attempting to subvert religious ideas for her own 
erotic purposes. Any confusion on Eloisa's part suggests a traditional concept of the relation 
between woman, man, and God, in which erotic love is channelled into love of God. Through 
Pope's re-creation of Eloisa's struggle, he was on his way to working out artistically and 
imaginatively his own moral-theological vision. G.A.C. 


89-2294. Todd, Dennis. “One Vast Egg": Leibniz, the New Embryology, and Pope's DUNCIAD, 
ELN, 26, 4, 1989, 24-4-. Pope mocks not only stage practices, but also current philosophy. Many 
thinkers postulated the pre-existence of bodies, either in ova or in sperm, but only Leibniz drew 
extended theological consequences from ovism. Pope had not read Leibniz, but knew the derisive 
responses of Bolingbroke and others. P.K, 


Jonathan Swift 


89-2295. Kennelly, Laura B. Swift's Yahoo and King Jehu: Genesis of an Allusion, ELN, 26, 3, 
1989, 37-45. Swift alluded to Jehu, furious driving, and beast-human inversions from 1693. The 
Yahoo is the final version of sectarian extremist as “revolting beast”. . P.K. 


Mary Wollstonecraft 


89-2296. Barker-Benfield, G.J. Mary Wollstonecraft: Eighteen- Century Commonwealth Woman, 
JHI, 50, 1, 1989, 95-115. The key moment of Wollstonecraft's breakthrough as a political thinker 
came with her VINDICATION OF MEN. But it was with her second VINDICATION - that of 
THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN - that she intended to influence the revisions of the French 
revolutionary constitution then being made. Contrary to the opinion of recent historians of the 
18th-century feminist mind, there was a relationship between 18th-century feminism and other 
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political ideas of the time. Wollstonecraft's achievement was to extend the Commonwealth 
analysis of male corruption and program for male reform to women. G.A.C. 


General 


89-2297. Shawcross, John T. An Eighteenth-Century Epigram on Milton, AN&Q, 1 (n.s.), 4, 1988, 
130-2. About 1732 an epigram on Milton appeared which lauded his poetic gifts but decried his 
“defective thinking." His political reputation was at odds with his poetic one. ALD. 


89-2298. Healey, R. The Other LONDON MAGAZINE: GOLD'S and its Contributors, ChLB, 
61, 1988, 155-64. (Gold's) London Magazine (1820-21), generally inferior to Baldwin's London 
Magazine, has some value by virtue of ‘The Alchymist’, a series of literary and social sketches by 
William Frederick Deacon. These show imagination and gusto but a lack of craft, and follow 
Blackwood's in attacking the Cockney school. The Gold's dramatic department featured George 
Soane, and another contributor was probably Cornelius Francis Webb(e). J.H.A. 


BRITAIN VIH. ROMANTIC 
Jane Austen 


89-2299. Johnson, Claudia L. A "Sweet Face as White as Death”: Jane Austen and the Politics of 
Female Sensibility, Novel, 22, 2, 1989, 159-74. Jane Austen refrained from death scenes because 
she didn't accept the social assumptions on which they were based. She saw that if the duty of 
sentimental heroines was to be seduced and then die, the codes of sensibility didn't serve them 
well. Pity for a dying heroine actually yields to the power which wronged her. A.B.F. 


William Blake 


89-2300. Read, Denis M. "The Rival Canterbury Pilgrims of Blake and Cromek: Herculean 
Figures in the Carpet", MP, 86, 2, 1988, 171-90. Once recognized that the idea for the Chaucerian 
project came from Cromek, who even taunted Blake to outdo Cromek's painter and engraver, 
Blake's attack on him can no longer be credited. Apparently many features of Blake's work were 
changed to belittle or contrast with the earlier project and much effort was spent in trying to outdo 
Cromek, who, despite his illness, the delays in finishing the project, and other hindrances, still 
scored a public triumph. The failure of Blake's project, which exacerbated his conviction that he 
had been unjustly treated, later surfaced in the "Cromekian Satan” of Blake’s Milton. T.A.S. 


89-2301. Stempel, Daniel. /dentifying Ahania: Etymology and Iconology in Blake's Allegorical 
Nomenclature, SIR, 28, 1, 1989, 95-119. Blake's Ahania is probably indebted to Giotto's Caritas, 
which Blake may have seen in d'Hancarville's drawing. Her name can be traced back to Hebrew 
ahavah, love, and she can be equated with agape, or Divine Love. A.B.F. 


89-2302. Welch, Dennis M. “Cloth’d with Human Beauty": Milton and Blake's Incarnational 
Aesthetic, R&L, 18, 2, 1986, 1-15. Blake thought that Milton's imaginative vision was hampered 
by his rationalism and moralism, but that Milton overcame these errors and regained his vision 
through his faith in the incarnation of Jesus. . M.E.B. 


Lord Byron 


89-2303. Ades, John I. An Ingenious Jest in Byron's DON JUAN, PLL, 24, 4, 1988, 446-7. Byron's 
irreverent humour is an appealing characteristic of his poetry. A fine example is to be found in 
Canto I of Don Juan, stanza xiv containing a witty play on the tetragrammaton by the intellectual 
Donna Inez: “ ’Tis strange — the Hebrew noun which means ‘I am'/The English aways use to 
govern d-n”. T.E.M. 


89-2304. Christensen, Jerome. Theorizing Byron's Practice: The Performance of Lordship and the 
Poet's Career, SIR, 27, 4, 1988, 477-90. In an attempt to gain status, Byron created a wishful 
version of himself, stressing not only his title but a mysterious past characterized by a nameless 
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guilt. This created a “state of obligatory reciprocity between the poet and the self-confirmed 


arbiters of culture," an example of which can be seen in Brougham's review of Hours of Idleness. 
A.B.F. 


89-2305. Cooper, Andrew. Chains, Pains, and Tentative Gains: The Byronic Prometheus in the 
Summer of 1816, SIR, 27, 4, 1988, 529-50. Childe Harold Canto III moves in the direction of a 
rejection of Byron's earlier Prometheanism, the dangers of which we see in Frankenstein. Byron 
demystifies his Promethean character and seeks to remove him from his “state of self-preoccupied 
life-in-death . . " A.B.F. 


89-2306. Elledge, Paul. Parting Shots: Byron Ending DON JUAN I, SIR, 27, 4, 1988, 563-77. 
Byron's strategy in bringing Don Juan I to an end - including his writing, suppressing, and then 
sending to Murray the Brougham stanzas ~ shows the same rhythm of approach and withdrawal 
we see in Julia's final letter to Juan. This reflects the poet's own problems with establishing and 
ending relationships. A.B.F. 


89-2307. Heinzelman, Kurt. Politics, Memory, and the Lyric: Collaboration as Style in Byron's 
HEBREW MELODIES, SIR, 27, 4, 1988, 515-27. In the Hebrew Melodies Byron returns to his 
earlier lyric writing. For him, personal memory replaces the political memory which is so frequent 
a subject of Biblical lyric. Even though he never appears in these poems, they could serve as a 
narrative of his own poetic career up to that time. A.B.F. 


89-2308. Keach, William. Political Inflections in Byron's Ottava Rima, SIR, 27, 4, 1988, 551-62. 
Byron found that he could use ottava rima to make political statements that contained opposing 
possibilities. He could write Whig poetry that pretended to be Tory. However, the results are at 
times ambiguous. A.B.F. 


89-2309. Wolfson, Susan. Couplets, Self, and THE CORSAIR, SIR, 27, 4, 1988, 491-513. Though 
it seems strange that a poet of Byron's liberal politics should have chosen the closed, conventional 
heroic couplet for a poem on porates, he used the couplet with a freedom which helps reveal his 
hero's ambiguous freedom. A.B.F. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


89-2310. Bidney, Martin. Beneficent Birds and Crossbow Crimes: The Nightmare-Confessions of 
Coleridge and Ludwig Tieck, PLL, 25, 1, 1989, 44-58. A close reading of Coleridge's Ancient 
Mariner and Ludwig Tieck's Der blonde Eckbert reveals several thematic parallels — notably the 
destruction of a benevolent bird. However, while the tragedy involved in Coleridge's poem may 
be regarded as “purgatorial” — leading to redemption - that in Tieck's narrative is of “Hellish” 
permanency. T.E.M. 


89-2311. Jackson, H.J. Johnson's Milton and Coleridge's Wordsworth, SIR, 28, 1, 1989, 29-47. The 
resemblance between Johnson's and Coleridge's criticism suggests the presence of influence. 
Johnson's “Milton” seems particularly to have influenced Coleridge's treatment of Wordsworth 
in Biographia Literaria. A.B.F. 


89-2312. Lawrence, Berta. Coleridge’s Stowey Circle (Seen by a Contemporary), ChLB, 61, 1988, 
164-70. The 1799-1818 diary of William Holland, a Somerset parson, has unsympathetic allusions 
to Coleridge and Thomas Poole, and references to local figures known to Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. J.H.A. 


89-2313. McVeigh, Daniel M. Coleridge's Doctrine of the Imagination and the Enigmatic Name of 
God, R&L, 17, 1, 1985, 61-75. Coleridge's poetic theory developed along with and is inseparable 
from his theology. Coleridge struggled with the “I Am Who I Am" name of God in The Friend, 
Biographia Literaria, and passages in The Literary Remains of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. M.E.B. 


89-2314. Watson, Jeanie. Coleridge's Mariner in the Perilous Land, ChLB, 64, 1988, 270-6. In 
terms of Tolkien's analysis of “Faerie,” “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” may be called a fairy 
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tale. It includes: a place dangerous but full of wonder; an Other World of the imagination; and 
reality both concrete and spiritual. J.H.A. 


Thomas De Quincy 


89-2315. Cafarelli, Annette Wheeler. De Quincey and Wordsworthian Narrative, SIR, 28, 1, 1989, 
121-47. In the strategy of his biographical essays on Wordsworth, De Quincey shows many 
resemblances to Boswell. However, he valued digressions, rejected verification in favor of 
creativity and inspired recollection, stressed anecdote, and preferred selectivity to chronology. 
His essays have a large autobiographical component, and he often reads literature as directly or 
indirectly autobiographical. A.B.F. 


89-2316. Groves, David. Thomas De Quincy, the EDINBURGH LITERARY GAZETTE, and the 
AFFINITY OF LANGUAGES, ELN, 26, 1989, 55-69. De Quincy probably wrote a hitherto 
unassigned review [repr. pp. 59-64] of Kennedy's Affinity. De Quincy was interested in the subject, 
shared some opinions mentioned, including an unusually high view of Leibnitz, and was listed as 
a contributor for the issue including the review. l P.K. 


Wiliam Hazlitt 


89-2317. Courtney, Winifred. Lamb and Hazlitt, 1816-1826: Some Notes to a Relationship, ChLB, 
63, 1988, 226-34. [Examines three documents for the light they throw on the Lamb-Hazlitt 
relationship: (1) a partly unpublished letter from Wordsworth to Lamb, 21 November 1816; (2) 
Lamb's abortive review of Hazlitt’s Table-Talk, 1821; and (3) the manuscript of Hazlitt's ‘Of 
Persons One Would Wish to Have Seen'.] J.H.A. 


89-2318. Haefner, Joel. Rhetoric and Art: George Campbell, William Hazlitt, and 'Gusto', ChLB, 
63, 1988, 234-43. Hazlitt's gusto is essentially a rhetorical concept, deriving from (or at least 
paralleled by) George Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric (1776). Both writers see the rhetorician 
and author as using imagination, vivacity/gusto, and passion to convey energy to the audience; 
but whereas Campbell identified these elements as the keys to persuasion, Hazlitt isolated them as 
the quintessence of moral truth. J.H.A. 


89-2319. Jones, Stanley. B. R. Haydon on Hazlitt and Lamb: The Novelist's Touch, ChLB, 63, 1988, 
218-26. Haydon substantially altered his Diary account of the Hazlitt christening party (1813) for 
his Autobiography because of his fears that his association with radicals such as Hazlitt had 
damaged his career prospects, and his feeling that Hazlitt had not appreciated his genius. The 
Diary also makes it clear that Mary Lamb was present at this party, but no Charles Lamb.J.H.A. 


James Hogg 


89-2320. Fenwick, Julie. Psychological and Narrative Determinism in James Hogg's THE 
PRIVATE MEMOIRS AND CONFESSIONS OF A JUSTIFIED SINNER, ScLJ, 15, 1, 1988, 
61-9. Antinomian determinism offers Robert Colwan a seductive freedom from responsibility, 
and leads him to miss the clues provided for him. But Hogg's rejection of predestination is 
undermined by psychological and narrative determinism. J.H.A. 


John Keats 


89-2321. Daniel, Clay. Keats's triumphal March of Bacchus and Milton's MASK, ELN, 26, 3, 
1989, 50-4. Keats repeats phrasing and mythological references from Comus, but rejects virginity 
for experience. P.K. 


89-2322. Gardner, Joseph H. “To Cease Upon the Midnight": Keats and Gibbon, ELN, 26, 4, 1989, 
47-9. Keats was reading Gibbon in 1818, and perhaps noted the account of Julian’s death 
“without pain, about the hour of midnight." Several details, though not exact words, connect this 
account with “Ode to a Nightingale." P.K. 
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89-2323. Leoff, Eve. Keat’s ALEXANDRE FRAGMENT and LA BELLE DAME SANS 
MERCI, ELN, 26, 3, 1989, 46-9. “La Belle Dame" compresses and intensifies the warm-cold, 
love-loss, and art-life contrasts already found in the “Fragment”. P.K. 


89-2324. Perée, Marc. Le Visage de Moneta: Un autre regard sur la Poésie de Keats ( Moneta's 
face: Another Glance at Keat’s Poetry), EA, 41, 4, 1988, 387-403. With the face of Moneta, Keats 
was moving toward the visual world of sculpture as a vehicle for the unthinkable. The surface of 
the face, reflecting thecolors of life or death, bears the inscription ofa portraiture expressive of the 
wonder of life and prefiguring the child's rapproachment with its mother. As catalyst it leads to 
the objective world. Historically it represents the threshold of the new age while also being an 
existential image of the perishable. Its gestural qualities unite actuality with dream. It liberates 
thought into a prophetic matrix. (In French) R.E.W. 


Charles Lamb 


89-2325. Bate, Jonathan. ELIA: Restoring the LONDON Connection, ChLB, 62, 1988, 182-95. 
On their original appearance in the London Magazine, the Elia essays were more clearly 
indeterminate, and were characterized by interplay with other voices: those of the editor John 
Scott, ‘Janus Weathercock’ (T.G. Wainewright), and Horace Smith. They are thus among the 
magazine’s dialogic or multi-vocal productions. The London contributors were also involved in 
spirited dialogue with rival publications, notably the Quarterly Review. J.H.A. 


89-2326. Burness, Edwina. ‘The Men... Speak Seldomer': Charles Lamb and Quaker Preachers, 
ChLB, 62, 1988, 195-202. The career of Lucy Maw (1774-1856) suggests that Elia's account of the 
role of Quaker women in "A Quaker's Meeting' is more realistic than recent feminist assertions. 

J.H.A. 


89-2327. Roe, Nicholas. Remembering Emile Legouis, ChLB, 64, 1988, 255-70. Legouis's seminal 
biography was the first to emphasize The Prelude, and it is in some ways a more helpful model 
than recent inconclusive or inaccurate theoretical accounts. Thus, for example, his account of 
Lamb in 1797 can be verified by analysis of such material as Gillray’s ‘New Morality’ cartoon and 
Lamb's poem “Living Without God in the World". Such analysis suggests that Lamb's view of 
religion was closer to Priestley's than to Godwin's. I.H.A. 


89-2328. Ruddick, Bill. Artist or Novelist? Lamb, Hazlitt and the Nineteenth-Century Response to 
Hogarth, ChLB, 61, 1988, 145-55. Lamb provided a penetrating Romantic explanation of 
Hogarth's imagination, seeing him as directed by his subject rather than arranging it. He 
influenced Hazlitt's and Thackeray's conceptions of Hogarth, but their view of that artist as a 
storyteller has been challenged by recent critics. J.H.A. 


89-2329. Garside, Peter. Henry Mackenzie, the Scottish Novel and BLACKWOOD'S 
MAGAZINE, ScLJ, 15, 1, 1988, 25-48. Mackenzie's review of Tales of My Landlord for the 
Quarterly Review remained unpublished, supplanted by Scott's self-reviewal (with Gifford). 
Unlike Croker's earlier Scott reviews in the Quarterly, Mackenzie appreciates the use of Scots, 
and he is more lenient with historical inaccuracy, though not uncritical. Gifford may have picked 
up phrases from Mackenzie's unpublished review. External and internal evidence suggests that 
Mackenzie wrote the Blackwood's review of Tales of My Landlord: Second Series. Mackenzie 
reviewed Galt's Annals of the Parish perceptively in Blackwood's, but his comments on 
Lockhart's Adam Blair there (hitherto misidentified) are severe. John Wilson insisted on the 
rejection from Blackwood's of Mackenzie's review of Wilson's Lights and Shades of Scottish Life, 
with its masterly critique of the work's sentimenta Published or unpublished, Mackenzie is an 
astute critic of fiction. J.H.A. 


Sir Walter Scott 


89-2330. Davis, Jana. Sir Walter Scott and Enlightenment Theories of the Imagination: 
WAVERLY and QUENTIN DURWARD, NCF, 43, 4, 1989, 437-64. Scott's complex view of the 
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imagination as both a source of wisdom and a dangerous deceiver derives from late Scottish 
enlightenment philosophers, especially Dugald Stewart. Waverly reveals the dangers of ill- 
regulated imagination, and Quentin Durward asserts the power of the imagination to reshape an 
imperfect world. J.3.B. 


89-2331. Politi, Jina. Narrative and Historical Transformations in THE BRIDE OF LAMM ER- 
MOOR, ScLJ, 15, 1, 1988, 70-81. Multiple references to narratives in the Introduction and first 
chapter make The Bride not only a narrative of history, but a history of narrative. In the course of 
the novel, narrative modes are successfully displaced as inadequate. Subordinate tales 
foreshadow the future course of events, to which the male aristocratic Ravenswood cannot 
adapt. J.H.A. 


Mary Shelley 


89-2332. Harpold, Terence. “Did you get Mathilda from Papa?: Seduction Fantasy and the 
Circulation of Mary Shelley's Mathilda, SIR, 28, 1, 1989, 49-67. Mary Shelley's Mathilda reflects 
her need to identify with her dead mother and her guilt at her mother's death. Her sending the 
manuscript to her father offers more justification for an oedipal reading and for seeing the work as 
a fantasy of seduction. A.B.F. 


89-2333. O' Rourke, James. "Nothing More Unnatural’: Mary Shelley's Revision of Rousseau, 
ELH, 56, 3, 1989, 543-69. Mary Shelley negotiated the dominant intellectual currents of her era 
masterfully. In Frankenstein her critique of the ideas of Rousseau, Wolistonecraft, and Milton 
shows a wide scope and keen subtlety. Frankenstein, her journal, and her encyclopedia article on 
Rousseau reveal her as a strong explicator of Rousseau's paradoxes handed down to us as 
Romanticism. l J.S.P. 


William Wordsworth 


89-2334. Biggs, Murray. Staging The Borderers: Dragging Romantic Drama Out of the Closet, 
SIR, 27, 1988, 411-17. The 1987 performance of The Borderers posed two major questions. The 
director chose not to try to reproduce the acting style of the late 18th century and he chose to use a 
composite of the ear and late texts. A.B.F. 


89-2335. Carlson, Julie, 4 New Stage for Romantic Drama, SIR, 27, 1988, 419-27. The Borderers 
suggests that the body has a certain autonomy from the mind and exercises a coercive influence 
over it. While Mortimer succumbs mentally to Rivers, physically he remains aloof, and his body 
does not cooperate with his mental determination to kill Herbert. A.B.F. 


89-2336. Comensoli, Viviana. The Literary Analogues of Wordworth's GOODY BLAKE AND 
HARRY GILL, ELN, 26, 4 1989, 50-7. Whereas Darwin, Otway, and Addison give "contra- 
dictory messages” about the witch, Wordsworth's poem, like The Witch of Edmonton, sees her as 
a victim of society. Deprived of support, she is hated by the prosperous. P.K. 


89-2337. Ireys, Virginia. The Death of the Muse: Wordsworth's Lucy as Pastoral Heroine, PLL, 
24, 4, 1988, 384-403. While Lucy appears in the series of four poems as a unique individual, she 
may also be regarded as a member of a group of pastoral heroines, part ofa tradition dating back 
to Theocritus's /dylis and the Eclogues of Virgil. In English poetry, such heroines became the 
subject of elegiac songs of mourning, fulfilling a previously masculine role, as well as assuming the 
powers once possessed by the Muses. However, in continuing this tradition, the "Lucy" poems 
also mark Wordsworth's renunciation of the poetic mode which had supported him to this stage 
in his career, the words demonstrating the beginnings of his separation from female influences and 
sources of inspiration associated with pastoral poetry: a separation which would result in the 
further development of his art. T.E.M. 


89-2338. Jewett, William. Action in The Borderers, SIR, 27, 1988, 399-410. The Borderers does not 
depict specific events in Wordsworth's past. It merely demonstrates how an action can be used to 
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reflect an earlier self and to dismiss that self. It also reflects the failure of a form of moral discourse 
which aimed at enabling the hero to recognize his absolute freedom to act. A.B.F. 


89-2339, Marshall, David. The Eye-Witnesses of The Borderers, SIR, 37, 1988, 391-8. The 
constant references to witnesses and to place show that Wordsworth had the theater in mind in 
. writing The Borderers. Implicit references to the audience suggest that the audience is implicated, 
for a failure to give aid constitutes complicity. A.B.F. 


89-2340. Parker, Reeve. “In some sort seeing with my proper eyes": Wordsworth and the Spectacles 
of Paris, SIR, 27, 1988, 369-90. The Borderers was influenced by Schiller's Die Rauber and by 
events of the French Revolution. In Book Ten of The Prelude, Lannet becomes a Mortimer to 
Robespierre's Rivers. But when Mortimer abjures speech at the end ofthe play, this is a critique of 
revolutionary heroism and sentimental theater. A.B.F. 


89-2341. Stillinger, Jack. Textual Primitivism and the Editing of Wordsworth, SIR, 28, 1, 1989, 3- 
28. There are four problems associated with the Cornell Wordsworth's effort to get rid of the late, 
inferior texts and to recover the early versions: 1) the difficulty of determining the "earliest 
complete state"; 2) the prejudice displayed towards the later texts; 3) the virtual exclusion of 
Wordsworth's final texts; 4) the resulting exclusion of some of the best known versions of 
Wordsworth's poems. A.B.F. 


89-2342. Wanko, Cheryl. Leechcraft: Wordworth's RESOLUTION AND INDEPENDENCE, 
ELN, 26, 4, 1989, 58-62. Wordworth uses the connotations of leech as both doctor and blood- 
sucker. The poet, emotionally and spiritually starved, fastens on the old man, and later on the 
memory, to become finally his own healer. P.K. 


89-2343. Whitaker, Thomas R. Reading the Unreadable, Acting the Unactable, SIR, 27, 4, 1988, 
355-67. Preparation for a performance of The Borderers in New Haven in 1987 revealed that the 
play is more dramatic than its critics have allowed, since “acting is suffering, /And suffering 
action." l i A.B.F. 


General 


89-2344. Goldberg, Leonard S. Byron's SARDANAPALUS: Displacement and Dialectic, TSLL, 
30, 1, 1988, 1-27. Byron shows Sardanapalus in cognitive and moral evolution, moving from 
passive reception of sensation to energetic mastering of his destiny. This motion is manifested in a 
dialectic between language as a sensory experience and as signification. But the third term of the 
dialectic is denied as Sardanapalus proves to be incapable of creating a new moral, integrated 
posture. Words and events lose consonance toward the end of the play, reflecting the failure of 
integration. Rhetorical analysis provides evidence for both the dialectic and the frustration of 
synthesis which reflects  Byron's skepticism about the possibility of achieving 
meaningfulness. M.H. 


BRITAIN IX. VICTORIAN 


Matthew Arnold 


89-2345. Machann, Clinton. Two New Letters on Matthew Arnold and English Protestantism in 
1869, VN, 74, 1988, 39-40. [Two unpublished letters of Matthew Arnold appear in the Texas A & 
M Brooks Collection.] A.B.F. 


Hilaire Belloc 


89-2346. Markel, Michael H. Hilaire Belloc's Uncollected Political Verse, ELT, 32, 2, 1989, 143. 
56. Around thirty of Belloc's verses of political satire (c. 1911-13) remain uncollected. While these 
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are, in general, technically sophisticated, the majority, for various reasons, are aesthetically 
flawed. Exceptions are those in which Belloc invokes himself as a comic character. Had Belloc 
been more concerned with art rather than propaganda, his work might have been more 
consistent. T.E.M. 


Emily Bronte 


89-2347. The Gothic Form of WUTHERING HEIGHTS, VN, 74, 1988, 1-6. The Gothic form of 
this novel results from the difference between metaphoric and metonymic speech. Lockwood and 
Nellie, observing syntactic coherence, cannot really communicate with Catherine and Heathcliff, 
who live and speak in the metaphoric mode. At the end, Heathcliff seeks to overthrow the 
established order and replace it with his private vision. A.B.F. 


Thomas Carlyle 


89-2348. Rabb, J. Douglas. The Silence of Thomas Carlyle, ELN, 26, 3, 1989, 70-81. In Sartor, 
Carlyle says: “Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre . . . [is] Applied Christianity," and implies a parallel to 
the Clothes Philosophy. Although critics understand the German word as 'philosophy', Carlyle 
means it as title. Elsewhere silent about Fichte's book, he uses it as unstated inspiration for both 
message and method in Sartor. P.K. 


Charles Dickens 


89-2349. Allen, Michael. The Dickens] Crewe Connection, DickQ, 5, 4, 1988, 175-85. The Crewe 
family, for whom Dickens's paternal grandparents worked as housekeeper and butler, had long 
been very rich and very influential. John Crewe (1742-1829), and his wife Frances (1744-1816), a 
famous beauty, wit, and hostess, entertained the greatest politicians, writers, and artists of their 
time. Dickens's father, John, lived the first nineteen years of his life with his widowed mother as 
part of the Crewe entourage. It is intriguing to wonder how much Charles was influenced, through 
his father, by the interests, experiences, and accomplishments of its more illustrious 
members. L.J.D. 


89-2350. Chaudhuri, Brahma. Dickens and the Question of Slavery, DickQ, 6, 1, 1989, 3-10. As 
British opinion on the Negro issue began its gradual change in the years after 1842, Dickens's 
early abhorrence of slavery faded and his agreement with the prevailing belief in the inferiority of 
black people became predominant in his writings on the subject. Abolitionists feared that his 
satire on missionary reformers like Mrs. Jellyby would damage their cause. Dickens agreed with 
the view that English prosperity, dependent on the steady supply of slave-grown cotton, should 


not be jeopardized. L.J.D. 
89-2351. Cohn, Alan M. The Dickens Checklist, DickQ, 5, 4, 1988, 204-7. [This is an annotated list 
of recently published and performed Dickens material.] L.J.D. 
89-2352. Cohn, Alan M. The Dickens Checklist, DickQ, 6, 1, 1989, 31-5. [This is an annotated list 
of recently published and performed Dickens material.] L.J.D. 
89-2353. Cohn, Alan M. The Dickens Checklist, DickQ, 6, 2, 1989, 79-82. [This is an annoted list 
of recently published and performed Dickens material.] L.J.D. 


89-2354. Connor, Steven. "They're All in One Story": Public and Private Narratives in OLIVER 
TWIST, Dick, 85, 1, 1989, 3-16. Dickens’s novels, even his early ones, are intensely concerned 
with narrative itself, with the power relationships involved in narrative, and with the contrast 
between public and private narratives. The first chapter of Oliver Twist relates its hero’s 
dispossession of narrative. Subsequently he is enfolded by narratives not his own. Physical, literal 
books play an odd role in this book. Both the criminal and the respectable worlds of this novel are 
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characterized by alternating suppression and expression of narratives. Oliver Twist, like many 
nineteenth-century novels, moves forward to the discovery of repressed origins. While it 
demonstrates the legitimacy of social and personal origins, it becomes a dangerous enquiry into 
the origin and nature of narrative. L.J.D. 


89-2355. Currie, Richard A. Surviving Maternal Loss: Transitional Relatedness in Dickens’s 
Esther Summerson, DickQ, 6, 2, 1989, 60-66. Esther, in Dickens’s Bleak House, uses her doll as a 
“maternal primary process presence." This use is what D.W. Winnicott would call the 
psychological phenomena of "transitional relatedness.” In a similar way, Dickens, prompted by 
his sense of maternal abandonment, used his childhood reading as a substitute object. Esther 
successfully replaces the doll with a caged bird, then with the pupils at Greenlead, then with Ada 
Clare. These transfers of the doll’s relatedness is characteristic of “creative work." On three 
occasions of emotional conflict, recollections of Esther's doll and her childhood prayers return to 
comfort her. L.J.D. 


89-2356. Easson, Angus. Towards the Celestial City: The Pilgrim Edition of Dickens's Letters, 
Dick, 85, 1, 1989, 18-28. The Pilgrim Edition of the letters of Dickens is nearly half-way through 
publication. The project was proposed and initia! support expressed for it in the 1940s. The letters 
being collected, over 13,000 of them, are widely dispersed; many exist in fragments. Many letters 
have been destroyed, including most letters written to Dickens. The Edition seeks to provide the 
fullest possible annotation. The present writer, now annotating some 600 letters from July 1884 to 
December 1885, can report that their various concerns, social, private, novelistic, are intimately 
and illuminatingly intertwined. L.J.D. 


89-2357. Elgey, Stan. / Letter to the Editor], Dick, 84, 3, 1988, 171. In 1911, G.K. Chesterton 
referred to Jasper as an “organist” in 1911, and several prominent scholars and critics have 
repeated that apparent error. There is nothing in the text of The Mystery of Edwin Drood to 
suggest that Jasper is an organist — and plenty to suggest that he is not. L.J.D. 


89-2358. Forsyte, Charles. / Letter to the Editor], Dick, 85, 1, 1989, 49. A correspondent, 
commenting on my “How did Drood Die?" (Dick, 84:2), points out that Dickens's “The City of 
the Dead," in The Uncommercial Traveller, in its description of the churchyard of Saint Ghastly 
Grim, contains many elements that reappear in Edwin Drood. L.J.D. 


89-2359. Fredricks, Dan. The Overlooked but Omnivorous Vholes: The Rhetoric of Consumption in 
BLEAK HOUSE, Dick, 84, 3, 1988, 172-79. In Dickens’s Bleak House, consumption is a 
metaphor for what happens to numerous individuals, lawyers being characterized in particular 
as voracious consumers of others. While Tulkinghorn, among the lawyers, has received the 
greatest amount of attention, the rhetoric of consumption is much clearer in the case of Vholes. 
He stares at Richard, his victim. Everything associated with him is unwholesome. He 1s 
characterized by the repeated and subtly elaborated image of a serpent swallowing its prey. If 
Tulkinghorn is more sinister, Vholes is more primordial. That he is like a viper is suggested by 
sibilant diction of his whispering voice and by the syntactical structure of some sentences which 
describe him. L.J.D. 


89-2360. Graham, Jenny. Two Characters in BLEAK HOUSE, DickQ, 6, 2, 1989, 43-52. Two 
members of the circle described in the Table Talk of Samuel Rogers contributed to the cast of 
characters of Bleak House. Horne Tooke inspired Dickens to invent Tulkinghorn. Both were men 
of the “old school,” according to Hazlitt and Dickens. Both were known to take their exercise 
upon the leads outside their sleeping rooms and both compromised friends to save themselves. 
Dr. Samuel Pharr prompted the invention of John Jarndyce. Both men had a horror of the East 
wind and were known for acts of practical charity which led them into close relationships with 
those they befriended. LID. 
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89-2361. Greenman, David J. Dickens's Ultimate Achievements in the Ghost story: TO BE 
TAKEN WITH A GRAIN OF SALT and THE SIGNALMAN, Dick, 85, 1, 1989, 40-8. Dickens's 
last two ghost stories, “To Be Taken with a Grain of Salt" and “The Signalman," both minor 
masterpieces, have been strangely neglected. Both are characterized by fascination with and 
incredulity about the reality of the uncanny. Both end with an amazing Gothic surprise. The 
reader of the first of these stories must be careful not to grant its narrator perfect reliability. The 
Signalman" is Dickens's last and best gothic tale. Keys to its power are the relationship between 
the narrator and the signalman and the ambiguity about the narrator's status as man or 
ghost. L.J.D. 


89-2362. Humphreys, Camilla. Dickens's Use of Letters in BLEAK HOUSE, DickQ, 6, 2, 1989, 
53-60. Many of the more than fifty notes and letters exchanged among the characters in Dickens's 
Bleak House mirror character, mark critical plot turns, or maintain or relieve suspense. One 
group of letters concern Esther's journey; another tracks the mystery of Captain Hawdon's 
identity. Some are "subordinate" documents of lesser significance. Dickens used letters as "a 
conscious structural device." Many of them are integral to the novel's theme of the connection 
between socio-economic groupings. Several writing desks also characterize their users. L.J.D. 


89-2363. Katz, Robert. A Dickens Legacy, DickQ, 6, 2, 1989, 66-67. The author possesses the only 
known survivors of Dickens's collection of Hogarth engravings, “Beer Street" and “Gin Lane,” 
and has been able to discover and document their history and provenance. L.J.D. 


89-2364. Long, William F. Dickens and the Adulteration of Food, Dick, 84, 3, 1988, 160-70. In 
1850, The Lancet initiated an investigation of the then prevalent practice of adulterating food and 
drink. Dickens was acquainted with several of the principle investigators, followed their 
publications and other more popular reports of widespread abuse, and covered the issue actively 
in Household Words and All the Year Round. Comparatively gentle legislation was passed in 1860. 
References to adulteration occur throughout Dickens's writings. He also uses images of 
adulteration metaphorically. A Household Words article of 1855, an attack on political 
corruption and incompetence, mimics the language of the first Lancet report. L.J.D. 


89-2365. Michasiw, Kim Ian. BARNABY RUDGE: The Since of the Fathers, ELH, 56, 3, 1989, 
571-92. This novel is an excellent work for considering various critical inquiries because it 
concerns rebellion (filial and social), reflections about the bond between father and son, and about 
elements annihilating social times. Similarly it explores the tie between the writer and his 
forebears. Selecting his own fathers, Dickens finds in them a corrective to both “determinist 
historicism” and to his era's self-worship. J.S.P. 


89-2366. Michie, Helena. “Who is this in Pain?": Scarring, Disfigurement, and Female Identity in 
BLEAK HOUSE and OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, Novel, 22, 2, 1989, 199-212. In Dickens' novels 
Sickness and pain are the primary means of creating physical presence for the female characters. 
But Esther Summerson and Jenny Wren are able to use their ailments to achieve narrative power. 
Bleak House and Our Mutual Friend are concerned primarily with “the construction of the female 
self through pain and fragmentation . . ." A.B.F. 


89-2367. Miller, Michael G. The Fellowship-Porters and the Veneerings': Setting, Structure and 
Justice in OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, Dick, 85, 1, 1989, 31-8. Two settings in Dickens’s Our 
Mutual Friend, the Six Jolly Fellowship-Porters and the home of the Veneerings, are structurally 
related to the novel's themes. The settings each appear five times, and, with one exception, 
alternate. At the Veneerings, things are new, at the Fellowship-Porters, old. At the former, 
judgments are superficial and rigid; at the latter, they are not infallible, but carefully reached and 
open to revision. In the final appearances of the two settings, major strands of the novel's plot are 
tied and their thematic parallels emphasized. In these scenes, some sense of Dickens's ideal of 
justice tempered by mercy is revealed. L.J.D. 
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89-2368. Schaumburger, Nancy E. Partners in Pathology: David, Dora, and Steerforth, Dick, 84, 
3, 1988, 155-59. In Dickens’s David Copperfield, David, Steerforth, and Dora are each the only 
children of single parents. Of these, only David escapes the psychological stunting such situations 
foster. Dora, the *Daddy's girl," becomes a “‘child-wife.” Steerforth suffers from self-hatred and 
pathological narcissism, results of his mother's inability to love him for himself rather than for his 
accomplishments and promise. Readers join David in pitying Steerforth more than scorning him. 
David learns from the tragedies of his youth's hero and lover, Steerforth and Dora, and is released 
after their death to mature and develop as they did not. [This article is accompanied by a Phiz 
illustration from Copperfield.] L.J.D. 


89-2369. Shatto, Susan. Lady Dedlock and the Plot of BLEAK HOUSE, DickQ, 5, 4, 1988, 185- 
91. The mistaken belief that Lady Dedlock is inadequately implicated in the plot of Dickens's 
Bleak House, has led other critics, in an attempt to rationalize this supposed fault, to new 
misreadings. But Lady Dedlock is nothing less than a principal agent in the novel's plot. Her sin is 
the direct cause of the suffering of five other characters. She does not die from having caught 
smallpox from Jo. Jo is free of that disease, as the text and its chronology makes indubitable. 
Dickens knew enough about smallpox to know what its incubation period is. The reference to the 
infection of the great by the diseased poor does not imply that the Dedlocks in particular will be so 
infected. L.J.D. 


89-2370. Squires, Michael. The Structure of Dickens’s Imagination in LITTLE DORRIT, TSLL, 
30, 1, 1988, 49-64. A central imaginative kernel creates coherence at many levels in the novel. This 
kernel ts a positioning of each character between balanced but opposed forces of loss and support. 
Understanding this normative paradigm casts light on the indirect transfer of emotions from one 
character to another, the ambivalence toward human dependence, and the balances of Dickens’s 
prose style. Much of the novel’s brilliance arises from the various reifications of this narrative 
kernel. M.H. 


89-2371. Stanton, Michael N. Charles Dickens: USED UP, Dick, 84, 3, 1988, 142-52. Used Up, a 
seventy-minute farce by Dion Boucicault, was performed four times between July, 1848 and 
September, 1852, by Charles Dickens and his amateur theatrical company. There were three 
separate productions, involving separate bot overlapping casts composed largely of men and 
women of considerable literary and artistic, not theatrical, distinction. Dickens played the leading 
part of Sir Charles Coldstream on every occasion. A hand-written script of the play with 
Dickens’s annotations is in the Huntington Library. Dickens’s typical corrections, listed here, 
restore or improve upon, the printed text. [This article is accompanied by a reproduction of a 
poster advertising the production at Rockingham Castle, Northamptonshire.] LI.D: 


89-2372. Stuby, Anna Maria. Die Allegorisierung der Zeit als Kapitalismuskritik in Dickens’ 
Roman [The Allegorization of Time as a Criticism of Capitalism in Dickens's Novel], ZAA, 34, 2, 
1986, 116-127. Dickens's use of the child Paul to embody the older human values and to stand in 
opposition to the rigid capitalism of his father is shown in the comparisons drawn between him 
and figures in folk-tales, as well as in his instinctive sympathy with the elemental forces of fire and 
water; also in the way he remains separate from his father's obsession with time, and particularly 
with the future, as befits the capitalist perpetually seeking the development of his ventures. (In 
German.) D.M JJ. 


89-2373. Wing, George. The First of the Singles: Watkins Tottle, DickQ, 6, 1, 1989, 10-16. It is 
perplexing to discover in Dickens's fiction a series of unhappily unmarried characters who are 
made the target of artful but often insensitive ridicule. The earliest of these appears in "A Passage 
in the Life of Mr. Watkins Tottle,” first published in 1835, collected in Sketches by Boz. Dickens's 
attacks on the luckless and sexually scorned may be related to his own early experiences of his 
father's detention for debt and his own extended, unsuccessful courtship of Maria Beadnell. 
Tottle's unhappy life and suicidal end make for uncomfortable comedy. It may be that such 
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comedy in Dickens is "antidotal" to his despairing and depression vision of the human 
prospect. l L.J.D. 


George Eliot 


89-2374. Carpenter, Mary Wilson. "A Bit of Her Flesh": Circumcision and “The Significance of the 
Phallus”, Genders, 1, 1988, 1-23. Contemporary Victorian discourse on circumcision suggests 
that the punitive language and gratuitous violence of Daniel Deronda reflect not the primacy of the 
phallus and the guilt of the “castrated” female, but a preoccupation with maternal loss and 
restoration. Lacanian theory is inadequate for reading women writer's texts since phallocentric 
theory cannot fully explain a maternal thematics. Repeated accounts of maternal loss emphasize 
the importance of the mother's story. The language of circumcision depicts Gwendolen's painful 
differentiation from her mother, while a nonphallocentric ending returns her to a community of 
mothers and daughters. C.K.S. 


89-2375. Fambrough, Preston. Ontogeny and Phylogeny in THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, VN, 
74, 1988, 46-51. George Eliot suggests that morality depends on maintaining a Wordsworthian 
unity of one's life as well as a unity with other human beings. Moral failings on the part of the 
individual or society are shown to result from repudiation of the past. A.B.F. 


89-2376. Hyde, Virginia. George Eliot's Arthuriad: Heroes and Ideology in MIDDLEMARCH, 
PLL, 24, 4, 1988, 404-11. Through a cluster of names in Middlemarch, Eliot presents an Arthurian 
motif foreshadowed by her poem, “A Minor Prophet", of 1865, the traditional political 
associations of this motif being paralleled by the novel' concern with innovation and 
reform. T.E.M. 


89-2377. Sorenson, Katherine M. Evangelical Doctrine and George Eliot's Narrator in 
MIDDLEMARCH, VN, 74, 1988, 18-26. Evangelicalism played a major role in Eliot’s novels 
through its influence on the narrator. We can see this in Middlemarch, where the narrator tells us 
of the spiritual trials of the characters and interprets the religious significance of events. A.B.F. 


89-2378. Thornton, Bruce S. A Rural Singing Match: Pastoral and Georgic in ADAM BEDE, VN, 
74, 1988, 6-11. In Adam Bede, Eliot uses pastoral and georgic as contrasting visions which lead to 
a sense of moral order. The relationship of the four main characters is built around a contrast of 
pastoral leisure and georgic labor. A.B.F. 


89-2379. Fahey, David M. J.A. Froude, the Good Templars, and Drink, AN&Q, | (n.s.), 3, 1988, 
98-9. Froude, though he occasionally drank wine, was shocked by the overindulgence of natives 
and those of the lower classes. Though he did not become an abstainer, he once lightly suggested 
that he would join a temperance society if his dismay at others’ indulgence increased. A.LD. 


George Gissing 


89-2380. LeFew, Penelope A. Evidence of a Dickensian Gissing in JOSEPH YATES’ 
TEMPTATION, ELN, 26, 4, 1989, 82-7. Based on A Christmas Carol, the story implies the moral 
superiority of poor over rich and produces a Christmas conversion with material and medical 
benefits. P.K. 


Thomas Hardy 


89-2381. Grossman, Julie. Thomas Hardy and the Role of Observer, ELH, 56, 3, 1989, 619-38. In 
Hardy's novels, the point of view oscillates between observers and an omniscient narrator. A link 
exists between selective omniscience, by which the speaker enters the minds of various characters 
and what these characters' observations unwittingly tell us. The role of observer is the chief link 
between Hardy's narrative technique and the ensuing stories. J.S.P. 
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89-2382. Persoon, James. “Dover Beach," Hardy's Version, VN, 74, 1988, 27-30. Hardy’s “Going 
and Staying" can be seen as his response to Arnold's "Dover Beach." But where Arnold hopes to 
find comfort in love, Hardy sees only an impersonal Time bringing about change which need not 
be improvement. A.B.F. 


A. E. Housman 


89-2383. Naiditch, P.G. Housman and the "Gutter", AN&Q, 1 (n.s.), 3, 1988, 99-100. If one refers 
to a quotation in which the author uses the word “gutter” one must use the full quotation and its 
context to understand meaning and tone of its use. A.LD. 


S Rudyard Kipling 


89-2384. Stewart, David H. Kipling, Joyce, and the “Bitched Line", VN, 74, 1988, 37-39. Kipling 
shared with Joyce an interest in the appearance and sound of the text. This is seen particularly in 
their response to typographical errors. A.B.F. 


John Stuart Mill 


89-2385. Zastoupil, Lynn. J.S. Mill and India, VS, 32, 1, 1988, 31-54. Mill’s long and successful 
career at the Examiner's Office at the East India Company was not unrelated to his more widely 
known philosophical work, and the crisis and subsequent development described in his 
Autobiography had its parallels in his thought about the practical questions of Indian 
administration. In his dispatches concerning the chiefs of Kathiawad, for example, may be seen 
the growing influence of the ideas of English and German Romantics and the waning importance 
to him of his father's severe rationalism. He came to see the importance of and the respect due to 
local traditions and customs, to the feelings of the subject peoples, and to the emotional 
components, generally, of mind and society. EID: 


William Morris 


89-2386. Richardson, Linda. Louise Michel and William Morris, JWmMS, 8, 2, 1989, 26-9. 
Morris’ The Pilgrim's of Hope and A Short Account of the Paris Commune reveal the influence of 
the exiled communard, Louise Michel, who also inspired the female warriors in the late romances, 
The House of the Wolflings and The Roots of the Mountains. T.E.M. 


John Henry Newman 


89-2387. Harris, Wendell V. Newman, Peel, Tamworth, and the Concurrence of Historical Forces, 
VS, 32, 2, 1989, 189-208. Newman's reply to Peel's speech at the Tamworth library may profitably 
be examined from the perspectives of “immediacy, subsequency, and perennialcy." Newman's 
immediate audience would have realized that the debate concerned issues of national educational 
and religious policy, and that Newman referred often to Lord Brougham because he was a much 
better rhetorical target than was Peel. The subsequent context of the debate involves the history 
education and libraries for the lower classes. And the debate has a perennial interest in the 
broader context of views of human nature as either inherently good or necessarily evil. [This essay 
is accompanied by a view of Tamworth, and by a relevant political cartoon and the Dickens 
illustration to which it alludes.] L J.D. 


Walter Pater 


89-2388. Shuter, William F. Pater’s Reshuffled Text, NCF, 43, 4, 1989, 500-25. Pater's self- 
allusions in his last book, Plato and Platonism, suggest that it should be read as a 
“recontextualization” of his own earlier texts. The concepts of metempsychosis and anamnesis 
are central to Pater's thought; Pater reshuffles observations and imagery from earlier works into 
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later ones, reflecting Pater's Heracliteanism and redefining the Platonic tradition in the 
process. J.J.B. 


John Ruskin 


89-2389, Diedrick, James. The Sublimation of Carnival in Ruskin's Theory of the Grotesque, VN, 
74, 1988, 11-16. Ruskin distinguished between the "sportive" and the “terrible” grotesque, with 
only the second capable of ennobling art. However, he recognized that the imagination leaps over 
such hierarchical boundaries, and finally saw the grotesque as man's intuition of the infinite 
filtered through his flawed vision. A.B.F. 


89-2390. Wood, Andelys. Above Ruskin's Labyrinth, VN, 74, 1988, 33-37. Ruskin's confusing use 
of the labyrinth image in Fors Clavigera, Letter 23, appears to be asserting that the evils of modern 
society result from the dominance of the profit motive and that what is required is a change of 
values. A.B.F. 


Bram Stoker 


89-2391. Howes, Marjorie. The Mediation of the Feminine: Bisexuality, Homoerotic Desire, and 
Self- Expression in Bram Stoker's DRACULA, TSLL, 30, 1, 1988, 104-19. Despite the novel's 
emphasis on heterosexuality and the crucial roles accorded to female characters, DRACULA is 
actually motivated by an ambivalence toward homosexuality, viewed by Stoker as "feminine" 
desires in men. This anxious ambivalence is represented in a displaced manner by monstrous 
heterosexuality and sexually aggressive women, as well as by the act of fictionalizing in a feminine 
voice a narrative which is fundamentally male and homoerotic in viewpoint. M.H. 


Algernon Charles Swinburne 


89-2392. Cochran, Rebecca. Swinburne's "Lancelot" and Pre-Raphaelite Medievalism, VN, 74, 
1988, 58-62. The sources of Swinburne's "lancelot" are Pre-Raphaelite rather than medieval. The 
poem was most directly influenced by Morris' "King Arthur's Tomb" and by Rossetti's painting 
“Launcelot at the Shrine of the Sanc Grael.” A.B.F. 


89-2393. Meyers, Terry L. "Swinburne's Speech to the Royal Literary Fund, May 2, 1866", MP, 
86, 2, 1988, 195-201. Though reportedly lost, a complete version of the only presentation speech 
by Swinburne has survived to supplement Edmund Gosse’s account of the event. When 
considered in context of earlier speeches on that occasion, it differs from what Swinburne wrote 
elsewhere enough to bring the sincerity of his compliments to Matthew Arnold and others into 
question. T.A.S. 


89-2394. Ridenour, George M. Swinburne's Imitations of Catullus, VN, 74, 1988, 51-57. 
Swinburne's imitations of Catullus show Catullus’ ability to adapt older themes to modern times 
and to create modern equivalents to older metrical forms. A.B.F. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


89-2395. Bidney, Martin. Visions of Wholeness and Voices from the Deep: Kindred Wanderers in 
Byron's "The Dream" and Tennyson's "Ulysses," VN, 74, 1988, 41-45. Tennyson's “Ulysses” 
bears important resemblances to Byron's “The Dream." In each poem the protagonist, in a 
present that is narrow and shallow, looks back to a rich past and on to an exciting future, with the 
vision fed by voices from the deep. A.B.F. 


89-2396. Craft, Christopher. “Descend, and Touch, and Enter": Tennyson’s Strange Manner of 
Address, Genders, 1, 1988, 83-101. Many critics of Jn Memoriam equivocate over the definition of 
Tennysonian desire as homosexual, reflecting the problems of interpreting same-sex eroticism. 
Desire is both born out of death and kept at a distance by death. The analogy between Hallam and 
Christ alleviates both grief and erotic distress, mainly through the extended trope by which 
Hallam’s hands are transformed into Christ’s. The elegy also parallels Freud’s account of 
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mourning and reflects the ambivalence of memorialization. Tennyson achieves Ellis's goal of self- 
restraint without self-repression but retains the primacy of his desire for Hallam. C.K.S. 


89-2397. Davenport, Hester. “A Gothic Rain anda Grecian House”: Tennyson's THE PRINCESS 
and Mid-Victorian Architectual Theory, VS, 32, 2, 1989, 209-30. Tennyson's “Medley” poem, The 
Princess, responded to the spirit of his age as did Victorian architecture in which eclectic Gothic 
was a dominant mode. Allusions to buildings are frequent in Tennyson's poetry. His framing of 
narrative poems corresponds to the Gothic entrance arch. The Princess uses a medley of literary 
genres in a medley of verse forms. Its theme, the achievement of harmony which acknowledges 
essential differences, is the theme of Gothic architecture generally, and in particular of the Oxford 
Museum, built in 1854-59. In both works, ornament both embellishes and reinforces purpose and 
theme. (This essay is accompanied by five illustrations of relevant Victorian Gothic 
architecture. L.J.D. 


89-2398. Turcotte, Gerry. Geoffrey of Monmouth and Tennyson: A Paradoxical Parallel, AN&Q, 
1 (n.s.), 4, 1988, 140-1. Tennyson was influenced by Monmouth’s History in his Idyils as he was by 
many other sources. But Tennyson's language in turn influences a translation of Monmouth's 
work. l A.LD. 


89-2399, Wilson, William A. Victorian Philology and the Anxiety of Language in Tennyson's IN 
MEMORIAM, TSLL, 30, 1, 1988, 28-48. A critical reconstruction of IN MEMORIAM is 
attempted, based on evidence of Tennyson’s extensive contact with the critical comparative 
philology practised at Cambridge in the 1830’s and 40's, particularly by Kemble. The anxiety 
about language which subverts the claimed consolation of Canto 95 is rooted in this philology 
which saw language as degenerating, denying romantic beliefs in linguistic incarnation and 
progress. Tennyson’s anxiety about the inability of language to convey the full truth of experience 
thus is peculiar to his particular historical positioning. M.H. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 


89-2400. Klotz, Günther. “A sort of confidential talk between writer and reader," oder: Was heisst 
und zu welchem Ende studiert man die Geschichte von Pendennis? [or, What is, and why does one 
study, THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS?, ZAA, 34, 2, 1986, 109-15. Unlike the great novelists 
of the 18th century, who, in the period of the rise of the bourgeoisie, were confident both of their 
grasp of individual character and also of their function of expounding such characters to society, 
Thackeray was conscious that he lived at a time when such certainties were beginning to crumble. 
This shows itself in the way in which he creates for The History of Pendennis an intermediary 
narrator, who is doubtful how to interpret the facts of the story, and who therefore off-loads the 
responsibility for this onto a by now fragmented readership, of whose nature he is no less 
doubtful. (In German.) D.M J. 


Anthony Trollope 


89-2401. Kucich, John. Transgression in Trollope: Dishonesty and the Antibourgeois Elite, ELH, 
56, 3, 1989, 593-618. Because Trollope is generally thought of as purveying middle-class values, it 
seems odd to speak of transgression in his work except in a special sense — that in which 
transgression was part of middle-class culture in his day. He and middle-class culture generally 
contained an anti-bourgeois principle closely related to the way cultural authority is made up. We 
tend to overlook the way transgression operates in middle-class culture. J.S.P. 


Oscar Wilde 


89-2402. Bashford, Bruce. Hermeneutics in Oscar Wilde's THE PORTRAIT OF MR W.H.,PLL, 
24, 4, 1988, 412-22. “The Portrait of Mr W.H.” appears to illustrate Wilde's belief ~ later to be 
elaborated in “the Critic as Artist” — that criticism is a creative force, the author presenting a 
reading of Shakespeare's sonnets by producing a story in which three characters propound their 
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own interpretation. However, while the story illustrates Wilde's theory, a close study 
demonstrates that it represents an approach to the later work by way of a "wrong turn", the 
theory of interpretation Wilde depicts having an implication he was to find disturbing and seeks 
to avoid in “The Critic as Artist". Thus, while Wilde's story regards criticism as a creative model, 
his later dialogue treats creativity as a critical one. T.E.M. 


89-2403. Smith, Philip E., II. Protoplasmic Hierarchy and Philosophical Harmony: Science and 
Hegelian Aesthetics in Oscar Wilde's Notebooks, VN, 74, 1988, 30-33. Wilde's Oxford notebooks 
reveal that he had read extensively in contemporary scientists and that his aesthetic theory was 
based upon a synthesis of science with Hegelian theory. A.B.F. 


BRITAIN X. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Anthony Burgess 


89-2404. Cassola, Arnold. MF: A Glossary of Anthony Burgess's Castitan Language, ELN, 26, 4, 
1989, 72-9, Although most words derive from Italian, in a Sicilian variant, a few are Maltese. [The 
alphabetical glossary includes phonetic notes, showing “rules” and variations of Castitan 
derivation.] P.K. 


G. K. Chesterton 


89-2405. Hunt, Peter. Chesterton's use of Biography in his CHARLES DICKENS (1906), Dick, 
84, 3, 1988, 130-41. Chesterton's failure to use biographical information in his books on writers 
has often been noticed, yet his use of such data in his Charles Dickens (1906) is very skillful and 
productive. As he himself makes clear, Chesterton uses biography only to develop some aspect of 
his insight into Dickens, as man and as writer. He is a sympathetic and sensitive observer of 
Dickens. He understands Dickens's relationship to earlier English novelists, although he 
undervalues the range and depth of Dickens's reading. He stresses Dickens's optimism while not 
neglecting his darker moments. He is acute on the relationship between Dickens's essential sanity 
and his profound sense of the absurd. [This article is accompanied by a cartoon of 
Chesterton.] L.J.D. 


. Arthur Conan Doyle 


89-2406. Fillingham, Lydia Alix. "The Colorless Skein of Life”: Threats to the Private Sphere in 
Conan Doyle's A STUDY IN SCARLET, ELH, 56, 3, 1989, 667-88. For Holmes, life lacking 
violence lacks content: he needs blood and murder. For him, the skein of life is not without color, 
but he sees it imbued only with red. In this work he helps to reconcile bureaucracy and Liberal 
thinking. When intrusion into the private realm is needed, it is done not by bureaucracy but by 
persons with real discretion — like Holmes. Mormonism is important to this work. Tensions exist 
aboüt both marriage and the position of women in the private realm; the public social structure 
feels endangered. Polygamy, divorce, and bigamy are all involved. J.S.P. 


Margaret Drabble 


89-2407. Greene, Gayle. Margaret Dabble's The Waterfall: New System, New Morality, Novel, 
22, 1988, 45-65. The Waterfall is a metafiction expressing Drabble's commentary on novelistic 
convention, and she manipulates this convention in a revolutionary way. The work subverts 
romantic tradition, presenting a tale of adulterous passion which leave the heroine thriving and 
avoiding conventional closure. A.B.F. 


T. S. Eliot 


89-2408. Robinson, James E. Murder in the Cathedral as Theatre of the Spirit, R&L, 18, 2, 1986, 
31-45. Eliot underestimated the importance of Murder in the Cathedral. He advocated religious 
drama but was ambivalent about its possibility in modern times. The appeal of this play is in its 
transformation of time and place into timelessness and placelessness, its theme of purification, 
and the wheel metaphor. Eliot used ideas from Andrewes's sermons. M.E.B. 
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89-2409. Shusterman, Richard. Aesthetic Education or Aesthetic Ideology: T.S. Eliot on Art's 
Moral Critique, P&L, 13, 1, 1989, 96-114. Eliot's two-stage art theory involves tentative 
acceptance of a work's world view and then an ideological critique of that world. "A Portrait ofa 
Lady" shows two perspectives on art's moral worth: as moral educator awakening sympathies 
and as moral corrupter breeding affectation, misdirected feeling and elitism. Schiller's On the 
Aesthetic Education of Man assumes both the sensuous physical nature and the absolute rational 
nature in tension which is resolved by the play-drive expressive of beauty's social character. These 
ideas can compartmentalize the aesthetic as escapist and elitist as is the case with the poem's two 
characters. The young man's aesthetic education must show him that he has exploited the older 
woman's friendship for the sake of art. The poem's final question may recognize that the aesthetic 
posture is unethical. R.E.W. 


E. M. Forster 


89-2410. Silver, Brenda R. Periphrasis, Power, and Rape in A Passage to India, Novel, 22, 1988, 
86-105. A Passage to India may be read as dealing with what it means to be rapable, a social rather 
than a biological fact. Periphrasis becomes part of the discourse of power which shapes and 
sustains power by eliding and objectifying the other and thus contributing to the conditions which 
make rape possible. A.B.F. 


Graham Greene 


89-2411. Larson, Michael. Laughing Till Tears Come: Greene’s Failed Comedian, Rena, 41, 3, 
1989, 177-187. Criticism of THE COMEDIAN has been minimal and tends to focus on defining 
theatrical terms as a means of separating the comedians from the non-comedians. Other articles 
have explored the political elements of the novel or tried to place the work within Greene's long 
and prolific career. It is more meaningful to follow the thread of religion in the chief character's 
life, to examine its effect on him and his attempt to maintain a comedic vision of life. G.A.C. 


89-2412. Silverstein, Marc. After the Fall: The World of Graham Greene's Thrillers, Novel, 22, 
1988, 24-44. Even in the works which Graham Greene calls entertainments, he makes artistic use 
of basic conventions and brings his formulaic novels closer to mimetic fiction. He tries to use the 
spy novel as a vehicle for serious study of the ills of twentieth century society. A.B.F. 


A. E. Housman 


89-2413. Naiditch, P.D. A.E. Housman, Thomas Hardy and M.R. James, AN&O, | (n.s.), 4, 1988, 
141-2. When Hardy was introduced to the work of M. James, it was likely that he received this 
acquaintanceship through the offices of A.E. Housman. AID. 


James Joyce 


89-2414. Herr, Cheryl. “Penelope” as Period Piece, Novel, 22, 2, 1989, 130-42. Molly’s 
concluding monologue is in many ways a period piece, including its absence of punctuation and 
its emphasis on menstruation. The contents are not intrinsically motivated, and the performance 
is an emotive gesture, providing an opportunity for a star actor. The introduction of Bloom’s 
periodicity suggests that the role of Molloy could be performed by a woman ora man. A.B.F. 


C. S. Lewis 


89-2415. Holyer, Robert. C.S. Lewis — The Rationalist?, ChSRev, 18, 2, 1988, 148-67. Despite 
Lewis's well-documented faith in reason, he was not a rationalist, but an apologist. He did not 
intend to prove conclusively the tenets of Christianity using philosophical arguments, but rather 
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to present a vision of Christianity credible to those readers who, like himself, found arguments 
appealing. M.A.B.M. 


Fionn Mac Colla 


89-2416. Gorak, I. Too Long in this Condition: The Metaphysics of Region in Mac Colla's THE 
ALBANNACH, ScLJ, 15, 1, 1988, 82-96. Murdo is caught between Calvinism and Gnosticism, 
experiencing a series of unsatisfying Gnostic visionary moments. This dualistic book actually 
progressively reinforces a Calvinist belief in the isolated individual consciousness. As a 
profoundly regional writer, Mac Colla ends by directing the hero's illuminations to humane, 
earthly ends. J.H.A. 


Hugh MacDiarmid 


89-2417. Crotty, Patrick. From Genesis to Revelation: Patterns and Continuities in Hugh 
MacDiarmid's Poetry in the Early Thirties, ScLJ, 15, 2, 1988, 5-23. In 1931-2, while living in 
England, MacDiarmid wrote (notably in The Muckle Toon) largely Scots poetry meditating on 
the origins and development of human consciousness and of the poet's individual awareness. This 
poetry is sanguine in mood, employing water imagery, especially Water of Life. His English 
poetry written in Shetland in 1933 focuses on conclusions rather than on process; it is elegiac in 
mood, and uses stone symbolism. Some of the qualities of this 1933 Shetland poetry are 
anticipated in imagery, vision, and diction by work composed in England this previous year. 

J.H.A. 


89-2418. Crotty, Patrick. Hugh MacDiarmid: Two Poems and a Fragment, ScLJ, 15, 2, 1988, 58- 
61. [Reprints ‘John Davidson’ and Parley of Beasts’ (from The Free Man, 2 July 1932 and 24 June 
1933), and an untitled verse fragment quoted in “Religion and the Scottish Renaissance Group” 
(The Scots Observer, 9 June 1932).] I.H.A. 


89-2419. Herbert, W.N. MacDiarmid: Mature Art, ScLJ, 15, 2, 1988, 24-38. From 1936, 
MacDiarmid worked on Mature Art, a vast inchoate mass of verse only partly published. The 
result is an unclosable text, Modernist in method and intentions, post-Modernist in modes of 
execution and inconclusive fruition. The whole self-referential mass is held together by a series of 
associative links, and characterized by a Joycean delight in word-play. HA. 


Iris Murdoch 


89-2420. Heusel, Barbara Stevens. /ris Murdoch's A WORD CHILD: Playing Games with 
Wittgenstein's Perspectives, StHum, 13, 7, 1986, 81-92. Murdoch's respect for Wittgenstein's 
contribution is basic to her view of life, not merely a skeleton key to her writings. Both Murdoch 
and Wittgenstein argue for humility in the presence of life's mystery; each conceives of a moral 
sensibility that is neither egotistic nor technological. In A WORD CHILD Murdoch satirizes self- 
conscious language users who fail to realize that they distort reality. Her view of the artist's 
responsibility is to create a flexible form that can encase man's unwillingness to confront reality 
directly. G.A.C. 


Robert Nye 


89-2421. Neumeier, Beate. Die Lust am Intertext: Robert Nyes Roman FALSTAFF [ Pleasure in 
Intertextuality: Robert Nye's Novel FALSTAFF], ShJW, 1988, 150-62. Nye's novel takes sensual, 
social, and literary elements from Rabelais, Shakespeare and Sterne and transforms them into a 
post-modern play world in which the creative imagination triumphs over despair about the 
fragility of all models of reality. Falstaff becomes the epitome of the postmodern rejection of 
orderly structures in favour of a delight in ‘limitless play’. (In German) MIR 


George Orwell 


89-2422. Rodden, John. George Orwell and British Catholicism, Rena, 41, 3, 1989, 143-68. A study 
of the pre- and post-conciliar images of Orwell held by the Catholic Right and Left in Britain 
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reveals much about relations between literary excellence and religious orthodoxy. Not only 
sectarian but also ideological and generational affiliations are present. Attentions to the 
theological/ideological/generational divisions within English Catholicism in the 1960s illumines 
the relations among literary reception and the reference group affiliations of intellectuals.G.A.C. 


Harold Pinter 


89-2423. Wright, David G. Joyce's Debt to Pinter, JML, 14, 4, 1988, 517-26. Old Times (1970) is 
Pinter's “most Joycean play," given that Pinter was writing it at the same time he was producing 
James Joyce's Exiles (1916). Both plays focus on pain and entrapment as their characters are 
exiled from one another. As well, each play depicts women in a pattern of “complementary 
characters," and portrays sexual relationships as especially vulnerable. Conflict among the 
characters of both plays, conducted through "competing memories," juxtapose past and present. 

D.W.A. 


Barbara Pym 


89-2424. Fisichelli, Gwen-Ellen. The Novelist as Anthropologist- Barbara Pym's Fiction: 
Fieldwork Done at Home, PLL, 24, 4, 1988, 436-45. While writing her novels of the 1950's and 60's 
Pym worked closely with professional anthropologists. Thus, the metaphor of the writer as an 
explorer/anthropologist (the novel evoking the details of a culture) illuminates her writing 
strategy. Indeed, a reading of Pym's literary notebooks, journals and diaries reveal the extent to 
which her writing career (the fictional world of her novels, for example) and her professional role 
overlapped. T.E.M! 


Dorothy Sayers 


89-2425. Hahn, Stephen. Theodicy in Dorothy Sayer's MURDER MUST ADVENTURE, Rena, 
41,3,1989,169-176. Sayers MURDER MUST ADVENTURE attempts to deal seriously with a 
central concern for the Christian world view: the problem of evil. The novel embodies a 
contemporary theodicy, indirectly seeking to justify the unfathomable ways of God to man, as it 
emphasizes the finiteness of its characters’ understanding, the relativity of judgments about good 
and evil, and the possibility and necessity of creative action to change the conditions that cause 
suffering. G.A.C. 


George Bernard Shaw 


89-2426. Bosworth, R.F. G.B.S. “Apologises!”, ShawR, 23, 1, 1980, 17-22. Using excerpts from 
letters printed in the local Needham paper and the Boston Globe, Bosworth relates an anecdote in 
which Shaw apologises to a Massachusetts small town school committee when his plays, 
Pygmalian in particular, aroused controversy during an election. EC: 


89-2427. Grene, Nicholas. JOHN BULL'S OTHER ISLAND: At Home and Abroad, ShawR, 23, 
1, 1980, 11-16. Grene asserts that evidence from Shaw's correspondence while writing John Bull 
reveals that Yeats and the Abbey Theatre did not commission him, nor did they give him a 
snubbing rejection. Grene also contrasts the Irish and English reviews and production runs, 


concluding that the play enjoyed a greater popularity and appreciation in Dublin than in London. 
J.C. 


89-2428. Wright, Anne. Shaw's Burglars: HEARTBREAK HOUSE and TOO TRUE TO BE 
GOOD, ShawR, 23, 1, 1980, 2-10. Wright focuses on how ideas found in Shaw’s essays, 
Imprisonment in particular, were turned into drama. The concept of capitalism as theft, business 
as crime, finds dramatic expression in images of stealing, selling and imprisonment and in the 
figure of the burglar. She examines burglars or intruder figures and their economic, political and 
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sexual associations in Captain Brassbound's Conversion, Misalliance, Arms and the-Man and those 
mentioned in the title. LO 


Muriel Spark 


89-2429. Hosmer, Jr., Robert E. The Book of Job: The Novel of Harvey, Rena, 39, 3, 1987, 442-9. 
Spark's fascination with the mystery of Job's suffering can be found in her seventeenth novel, 
THE ONLY PROBLEM. First, it provides the central metaphor for the narrative, a kind of 
spiritual allegory. Second, the Book of Job is an integral element of the story. Third, the Book 
presented Spark with a prepackaged plot. The novel's chief character, Harvey Gotham, however, 
is not meant to be seen as another Job. Rather, in the fullness of their varied experience, Job and 
Harvey are powerful fictive embodiments of a central existential predicament, kindred spirits 
confronting “the only problem." G.A.C. 


Evelyn Waugh 


89-2430. Greene, Donald. A Partiality for Lords: Evelyn Waugh and Snobbery, ASch, 58, 3, 1989, 
444-59. Waugh's achievement has been obscured by the stigma of snob. Yet not more than two or 
three of the 50-60 titled characters in his novels could be said to be admirable. His fictional 
portrait of the Mountbattens is scathing. Most derive their assessment of Waugh’s snobbery, 
inaccurately, from Brideshead Revisited, not one of his favorite novels. Martin Stannard's 1988 
biography would have avoided nonsense about snobbery if it had actually examined Waugh's 
writings. S.G.K. 


H. G. Wells 


89-2431. Wagar, W. Warren. H.G. Wells and the Scientific Imagination, VOR, 65, 3, 1989, 390- 
400. The War of the Worlds arose from thoughts on the bleak implications of the theory of 
evolution. Amoral, efficient Martians engage with earth dwellers and bacteria as competing 
ecologies. The Martians anticipate modern and often totalitarian technology. Wells inspired the 
scientist, Lee Szilard, in The World Set Free with its nuclear reactors to imagine nuclear fission. 
Foreseeing the consequences, Szilard organized idealistic scientists into a technocratic political 
force along the lines of Well's 4 Modern Utopia and The Open Conspiracy. Robert Goddard was 
inspired by a newspaper serial of The War of the Worlds to create space rocketry. Neither man, 
nor Wells however, anticipated irrational destruction nor realized the need for spiritual values in 
science. R.E.W. 


Virginia Woolf 


89-2432. Marder, Herbert. Alienation Effects: Dramatic Satire in BETWEEN THE ACTS, PLL, 
24, 4, 1988, 423-36. Virginia Woolf's increasing concern with the art of drama during the final 
decade of her life culminates in the mock pageant of Between the Acts, the novel containing 
satirical parodies of Elizabethan, Restoration and Victorian drama. Woolf referred to this last 
work as a “play” and the critic Michael Leaska advises readers to regard it as such. This approach 
should be explored further. A study of Woolf's dramatic technique reveals not merely the role of 
the village pageant as the core of Between the Acts but the shape of Woolf's narrative as a whole, 
the author seeking to assemble “scraps, orts, and fragments” into art. T.E.M. 


89-2433. Marder, Herbert. Virginia Woolf's "Conversion: THREE GUINEAS, "Pointz Hall," 
and BETWEEN THE ACTS, JML, 14, 4, 1988, 465-80. Written asa "playful diversion" after her 
anti-polemic, Three Guineas (1938), Between the Acts (1941) draws on her tract, Pointz Hall, in 
connecting spiritual and political goals. Two “symbolic guardians” provide the novel’s context: 
the lamp represents the “spiritual-intellectual powers" that provide the artist's “mystical center, " 
while the night bird is the “sensible” creature of earthly life. The dialectical relationship between 
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these two confirm how, while human acts are real, they are "the illusory dreams of a nameless 
power." D.W.A. 


Fiction 


89-2434. McCarthy, Patrick A. Heart of Darkness and the Early Novels of H.G. Wells: Evolution, 
Anarchy, Entropy, IML, 13, 1, 1986, 37-60. Stressing “parallels” rather than "influence," this 
essay discusses evolutionary and apocalyptic themes common to both Wells and Conrad. An 
examination of Heart of Darkness and The Time Machine and The War of the Worlds exposes "the 
kinship in the way they handle certain themes; entropy, atavism, anarchy, disease." T.H. Huxley 
and Darwin are shown to have had significant influence on the writings of Wells and Conrad. N.E. 


89-2435. Secor, Robert. Henry James and Violet Hunt, the “Improper Person of Babylon”, IML, 
13, 1, 1986, 3-36. Quoting from correspondence between Henry James and Violet Hunt and also 
drawing from Leon Edel's five-volume biography of James, Secor suggests “the letters and diaries 
show Hunt and James settling into the roles they played for each other, roles that can also be 
recognized in James's fiction," notably The Ambassadors, The Wings of a Dove, and his last major 
novel, The Golden Bowl. Violet Hunt's relationship with Ford Maddox Ford is also discussed. 

N.E. 


89-2436. Stow, Randolph. Remembering Mr. Atkinson, Planet, 71, 1988, 84-91. [The author knew 
Atkinson, referred to in Joyce's Ulysses, along with Magee and Longworth, in 1966. A friend of 
Moore and Yeats, Atkinson was a bookish bachelor.] P.G.D. 


89-2437. Watts, Murray. The Dissident Condition, Planet, 71, 1988, 23-29. [Watts interviews 
Humphreys about his Welsh background and his novels. Unlike Joyce, Humphreys sees 
nationality, language, and religion as necessary for an artist, even though they lead to a support of 
lost cause.] P.G.D. 


89-2438. Williams, Gerwyn. Options and Allegiances, Planet, 71, 1988, 30-36. Humphreys, a 
dramatist and novelist, transcends earlier writers who saw either language or politics as the 
salvation of Waies. He is more open about sex and the importance of the World Wars than his 
predecessors, but as social conditions worsened, his novels have become more political. P.G.D. 


Poetry 


89-2439. Hooker, Jeremy. The New Iconoclasm, Planet, 72, 199, 65-70. Longley defends Thomas 
against the new iconoclasm which is “busily at work de-mystifying or de-mythologizing or 
destroying all that claims to be integral or organic or representative of human truth, ” but poets 
other than Muldoon seem to have better inherited Thomas' virtues than Longley claims. P.G.D. 


89-2440. Jenkins, Nigel. The Tradition That Might Be, Planet, 72, 1988, 9-16. Wales has always 
had the bardd gwlad, the untutored simple, unacademic, and down-to-earth poet. Two such who 
have recently written in English are Gwynn and Thomas. They make simple poetry out of the 
simple things of local life. P.G.D. 


89-2441. Maud, Ralph. The New Dylan, Planet, 71, 1988, 18-22. The new Thomas volume 
contains explanatory notes and two poems composed after the 1952 edition. Textual changes, 
though few, come from periodical publication texts and Thomas' own recordings. Watkins' 
additions to “Elegy” have been rejected. P.G.D. 


UNITED STATES 
UNITED STATES I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Isaac B. Singer 


89-2442. Magentsa-Shaked, Malka. Singer and The Family Saga Novel in Jewish Literature, 
Prooftexts, 9, 1, 1989, 27-42. In LJ. Singer's The Family Carnovsky we find a deterministic study of 
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the decline of a family in which the son is the victim of the deeds of his ancestors. In I.B. Singer's 
The Family Moskat, however, each character plays an active part in his own destruction as he 
abandons his past and becomes both spiritually and economically impoverished. A.B.F. 


89-2443. Wolitz, Seth L. SATAN IN GORAY as Parable, Prooftexts, 9, 1, 1989, 13-25. Satan in 
Goray is a parable aimed at Singer's contemporaries in 1930's Poland. By revealing the tragic 
excesses of 17th century Sabbateanism, he warns Polish Jews against the dangers of the secular 
messianic frenzies surrounding them. A.B.F. 


UNITED STATES IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Literature and Society 


89-2444. Hutner, Gordon. Modern Instances: Intimacy and America’s Crisis of Confidence, SoR, 
25, 3, 1989, 533-48. Howell’s pioneering A Modern Instance describes the shaping of private life by 
public affairs, and vice versa. The contemporary emphasis on intimate life in America has several 
sources and many chroniclers. The Vietnam war was the first great shock to our national 
confidence since World War II. John Updike's portrayal of his Rabbit’s dull prosperity parallels 
President Carter's address of 15 July 1979. The stories of Barthelme, and others, such as 
"Shopgirls," demonstrates the malaise, the invidious self-regard, the lack of national confidence, 
the illusory fulfillment, of which the President complained. The wisdom of the diagnosis is still 
valid as we approach the end of the eighties. E L.J.D. 


89-2445. Fromm, Harold. "Where Are We Going, Walt Whitman?" , Poetry, 152, 4, 1988, 229-38. 
(rev.-art: Paul Breslin, The Psycho-Political Muse: American Poetry Since the Fifties. Chicago:U 
of Chicago Pr., 1987). Breslin looks at “the most recent, though now somewhat faded, version of 
the poetics of the Self," finding it informed by the idea that the "same animating force permeates . 
[society and self," an idea that leads to sentimental preoccupations with the unconscious, 
hostility toward ego and its creations (politics, society, rationality), and the belief that personal 
woes constitute manifestations of societal ills. Breslin's responses to Allen Ginsberg, John 
Ashbery, and the confessional, deep-image, and projective poets serve to revaluate them in such a 
way that subsequent critical response to their work must see it anew. B.K.H. 


UNITED STATES V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Anne Bradstreet 


89-2446. Hammond, Jeffrey A. “ ‘Make Use of What I Leave in Love': Anne Bradstreet's Didactic 
Self", R&L, 17, 3, 1985, 11-26. Bradstreet consciously combined the confessional with the 
didactic content of her poems. Not a naive poet, Bradstreet appeals to modern readers because of 
her humanity. M.E.B. 


Benjamin Franklin 


89-2447. Barone, Dennis. A Note on the Influence of Lord Kame's theory of Narrative on Benjamin 
Franklin's A NARRATIVE OF THE LATE MASSACRES, 1764, AN&Q, | (n.s.), 3, 1988, 93-7. 
Influence for an unusual departure from rationalism to emotionalism in a Franklin essay comes 
from the criticism of Lord Kames, whom Franklin read shortly before writing his work. Kames 
and Franklin enjoyed a close friendship. AD. 


John Muir 


89-2448. Fleck, Richard E. John Muir's Metaphysical Imagery of the High Sierra, AN&Q, | (n.s.), 
3, 1988, 101-3. The author's imagery reveals transcendental philosophy, doubtless inspired by 
Emerson and Thoreau. This imagery raises his prose at times to poetic beauty. A I.D. 


Robert Rogers 


89-2449. Friedrichs, Michael. Ein wenig gewürdigtes Protest-und Erbauungsstiick: [A Little- 
appreciated Play of Protest and Education: ] Rogers’ PONTEACH: OR THE SAVAGES OF 
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AMERICA (1766), ZAA, 34, 2, 1986, 145-57. This tragedy, published in London by the 
American-born Robert Rogers was, together with his Journals (1765) and his Concise Account of 
North America (1765) part of a (successful) campaign to gain a governorship for himself. Though 
contemporary critics universally derided it, and it was never staged, it remains of interest in that, 
unlike Dryden's Indian tragedies of the previous century, the Indians are the only noble 
characters, especially the hero, Ponteach (a fictional version of Pontiac, who had led a rebellion in 
1763-4). The opening scenes, before the tragic plot gets underway, are especially effective in 
satirizing the cruelty, greed and hypocrisy of the colonialists. (In German) D.M J. 


Samuel Sewall 


89-2450. Rosenwald, Lawrence. Sewall's DIARY and the Margins of Puritan Literature, AL, 58, 
3, 1986, 325-41. The Diary of Samuel Sewall is an expansion of the briefer notes included in the 
margins and probably first recorded in an almanac-diary. It differs from other Puritan diaries in 
its relation of common rather than spiritual experiences and from other almanac-diaries in its 
variety of narrative and lack of references to his work. The juxtaposition of opposites in his death- 
scenes and the drama of Sewall, the writer and the actor, and another in his dialogues make them 
his best entries. D.H.C. 


Edward Taylor 


89-2451. DeNuccio, Jerome D. Linguistic Dilemma in Edward Taylor's MEDITATION 1.22, 
ELN, 26, 3, 1989, 19-24. Human words cannot praise God adequately; not praising is sinful. 
Taylor solves the dilemma by mystical self-emptying, to be filled and used by God. P.K. 


89-2452. Patterson, J. Daniel. Notes on Emending Edward Taylor's GODS DETERMINATIONS, 
AN&Q, 2 (n.s.), 1, 1989, 13-15. Of the 56 emendations in Standord’s edition, three are 
unnecessary and therefore the Ms readings should be accepted as written. Without these 
emendations, the stature of Taylor as a poet is increased. A.LD. 


Royall Tyler 


89-2453. Engell, John. Narrative Irony and National Character in Royall Tyler's The Algerine 
Captive, SAmF, 17, 1, 1989, 19-32. One of the two best pieces of satiric fiction by the first 
generation of American authors, Tyler's novel (1797) has as its first-person narrator the naive 
Updike who, though a fool, recognizes his own foolishness and succeeds in winning his audience. 
Through Updike, readers see their personal and national weaknesses, the limits of human nature, 
and the potential for human depravity. E.E.W. 


Poetry 


89-2454. Seelye, John. Flashing Eyes and Floating Hair: The Visionary Mode in Early American 
Poetry, VQR, 65, 2, 1989, 189-214. Joel Barlow's Columbiad epic, often minimized critically as 
anachronistic, presents a vision of American progress with millenialist roots. It derived from 
apocalyptic almanac verses as well as dream visions including pre-Revolutionary 
prognostications of an enlightened civilization moving westward by Nathaniel Ames Junior and 
Senior. Freneau and Brackenridge's The Rising Glory of America with its prophetic view of 
peaceful progress re-enacts the Puritan vision of the promised land as does Timothy Dwight's 
Conquest of Canaan. Despite a conservative poetics, Barlow more radically shows a passive here 
and corporate progress with the technological improvements espoused by the Whig political 
platform. Whitman's Leaves of Grass is in the tradition of the optimistic vision poem. R.E.W. 


UNITED STATES VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870. 
Louisa May Alcott 


89-2455. Shealy, Daniel. Louisa Alcott's Account of Emerson's POETRY AND CRITICISM, 
TSB, 18, 2, 1985, 47-9. Alcott's account [here reprinted for the first time] [now with the 
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preliminary notes and endnotes] of Emerson's second of six lectures presented in Boston, 
represents one of the few occasions Alcott reported for a newspaper. The account was published 
in the National Anti-Slavery Standard, October 24, 1968, p.2. It highlights Emerson's quotations 
which she found memorable. [Citations referring to Emerson's Complete Works have been added 
after phrases which were later included in that work.] C. MJ. 


Emily Dickinson 


89-2456. Burbick, Joan. Emily Dickinson and the Conomics of Desire, AL, 58, 3, 1986, 361-78. 
Dickinson uses terms of poverty and wealth, loss and gain, to analyze the cost of desire in an age 
when society dictated abstinence for the unmarried woman. Her writings express four visions of 
desire: joyful consumption without regulation, postponement for greater gain, restraint 
multiplying need, and denial until desire rests with death. D.H.C. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


89-2457. Burkholder, Robert E. Emerson, Kneeland, and the Divinity School Address, AL, 58, 1, 
1986, 1-14. Abner Kneeland was serving a sentence for blasphemy, based primarily on his 
criticism of Universalism (Boston Investigator, Dec. 20, 1833) at the time of the Divinity School 
Address (July 15, 1838) in which Emerson made similar complaints about Unitarianism. In early 
[9th-century Boston, atheism implied anti-establishment social and political, as well as religious, 
views; but Kneeland was guilty of reaching larger audiences while Emerson's influence was small. 
Although Emerson signed a petition calling for Kneeland's freedom, he criticized Kneeland and 
the Democrats in his journal and expressed concern about being associated with them in the 
public's mind. DAG. 


89-2458. Shealy, Daniel. Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Lecture on Brook Form, TSB, 18, 2, 1985, 28- 
9. An unsigned account of Emerson's October 28, 1868, lecture commenting on the Brook Farm 
Community is here reprinted from the National Anti-Slavery Standard, October 31, 1868. It 
reveals Emerson's views about the short-lived intellectual community and what it did for those 
who participated in the experimental life style there. Emerson's comments on the “faithful few" 
and the shirkers who planned and/or lived in the community and on its “new life" show he was 
encouraged by, but aware of problems inherent in the endeavor. [Passages later printed in 
Emerson's Complete Works are designated and their locations therein indicated]. [Quotations 
from Emerson’s writings regarding his non-involvement in the community are appended.] C.M.J. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


89-2459. Berlant, Lauren. America, Post-Utopia: Body, Landscape, and National Fantasy in 
Hawthorne's Native Land, AzQ, 44, 4, 1989, 14-54. Because America as a political fact preceded a 
shared culture, 19th century writers self-consciously helped to create a “national Symbolic": 
icons, metaphors, heroes, rituals, and narratives that provided Americans with a collectively-held 
history. Skeptical that the Utopian rhetoric of the symbol-makers falsified the American past, 
Hawthorne produced counter-monuments to crises of guilt and shame. The narrator of Alice 
Doan's Appeal asks his. 19th century contemporaries to remember those wrongfully executed as 
witches in Salem. The plot, however, which turns on the catastrophes attending a woman's 
supposed loss of virginity, reproduces the symbolic disempowerment of women that, to this day, 
characterizes the American National Symbolic. W.B. 


89-2460. Miller, John N. The Pageantry of Revolt in "My Kinsman, Major Molineaux, SAmF, 17, 
1, 1989, 57-64. À three-fold rebellion against rationality, political authority, and familial control 
gives Hawthorne's tale its irony, ambiguity, and ambivalence as young Robin undergoes his 
chaotic initiatory experience. Pageantry loses its ritual innocence and becomes a 
nightmare. E.E.W. 
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89-2461. Person, Leland S., Jr. Hester's Revenge: The Power of Silence in THE SCARLET 
LETTER, NCE, 43, 4, 1989, 465-83. The plot of The Scarlet Letter depends upon a conspiracy of 
silence among Hester, Dimmesdale, and Chillingworth; Hester's strategic silence allows her to 
take revenge on Dimmesdale. Hawthorne identifies with Hester, and exacts his own revenge on 

those who fired him from the Salem Custom House. J.J.B. 


89-2462. Weltzien, Alan O. The Picture of History in THE MAY-POLE OF MERRY MOUNT, 
AzQ, 45, 1, 29-48. In Hawthorne's story, the Puritans and Merrymounters embody opposites, 
held in ambivalent tension: gloom versus jollity; repression versus licence; the world of work 
versus art; and, most important, history versus romance. At the outset, the newly married couple 
are in a dreamlike state, equated both with sexual desire and the aesthetic realm. When the 
Puritans, representing the demands of the world, intervent, the couple abandon their ritual 
identities. Hawthorne's narration oscillates between supposedly “authentic passages” from the 
historic record (“once-told tale") and the-eternal present or romance (“twice-told tale"). The 
story, paradoxically, dramatizes the way in which history constrains romance, while at the same 
time historical events are inevitably fictionalized in the telling. W.B. 


Herman Melville 


89-2463. Barnett, Louise K. “Truth is Voiceless”: Speech and Silence in Melville's PIAZZA 
TALES, PLL, 25, 1, 1989, 59-66. All but three of the Piazza Tales are concerned with loss, 
poverty, loneliness or defeat. Such themes are revealed linguistically by the protagonists' 
withdrawal from speech, their experience too terrible or incomprehensible to express, or, 
communication rendered impossible as a result of the speakers’ "bad faith". Language and 
understanding are limited in the observer. Melville's protagonists suffering frustration as a result 
of their failure to communicate, their inability to employ language leading to silence which may be 
that of death. T.E.M. 


89-2464. Pisano, Frank. Melville’s "Great Haven": A Look at Fort Tompkins, SAmF, 17, 1, 1989, 
111-13. An examination of the site Melville selected for the death scene in “Daniel Orme" 
reinforces other evidence that Orme is the fictional double through whom Melville closed his own 
literary life. E.E.W. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


89-2465. Irwin, John T. Handedness and the Self: Poe's Chess Player, AzQ, 45, 1, 1989, 1-28. 
Anticipating the Dupin stories, Maelzel's Chess Player is primarily concerned, not with solving a 
problem, but with the analysis of the faculty of analysis - a project doomed to fail because the 
human spirit is monadic, not, like the human body or a machine, divisible into parts. Through his 
argument that supposed automaton is manipulated by a person concealed within, Poe explores 
metaphorically the relationship between the body and mind. W.B. 


89-2467. Piacentino, Edward J. Àn Error in Poe's review of RIENZI, AN&Q, 1 (n.s.), 4, 1988, 
136-7. Poe lauded the novel, though others did not praise it so highly. In the review Francesco 
Petrarch is named as a character; actually he is mentioned but does not appear. Errors of this sort 
crop up when one is forced to be prolific. A.LD. 


= Daniel Ricketson 


89-2468. Mortland, Don. Thoreau's Friend Ricketson: What Manner of Man?, TSB, 18, 2, 1985, 1- 
19. If there is even a slight correspondence between what Thoreau wrote about friendship in A 
Week On The Concord And Merrimack Rivers and his actual preferences, then Daniel Ricketson 
seems disqualified. Thoreau was self-reliant, unemotional, stoical, and intellectual and opposed 
orthodox religious practices. Ricketson was emotionally unstable, unreserved, outspoken, 
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impulsive, excitable, hypochondriacal and eccentric Quaker. Both, however, shared a love of 
solitude, an attachment to nature, an interest in the past, and a quarrel with the technology of 
their age. Perhaps more pertinent (as letters and journal fragments indicate) was Thoreau's need 
for human intimacy especially during his post- Walden mental and physical problems which 
occurred around the time of some of Ricketson's hypochondriacal episodes and spiritual 
traumas. [Ports.] C. MJ. 


James Walter Spooner 


89-2469. Dedmond, Francis B. James Walter Spooner: Thoreau's Second (Though 
Unacknowledged) Disciple, TSB, 18, 2, 1985, 35-44. If Thoreau's first disciple was Harrison Gray 
Otis Blake, as some scholars today claim, then Spooner was his second, albeit one Thoreau 
assiduously avoided acknowledging. Bronson Alcott called Spooner “a hearty admirer of 
Thoreau". Spooner's writings reveal he visited Thoreau, wrote to, talked and walked with, him, 
attended his lectures, and encouraged his lecturing. Thoreau, however, made only two oblique 
references to Spooner (i.e. his farm and garden), never to the man. In accounts of places he visited 
with Spooner, Thoreau provided descriptions but omitted references to his companion. 
Doubtless Thoreau had his reasons for not preserving Spooner's letters and not mentioning 
Spooner the man in his journal. [Appended: biographical sketch of Spooner.] C.M. J. 


Henry David Thoreau 


89-2470. Blanding, Thomas. and Edmund A. Schofield. E. Harlow Russell's Reminiscences of 
Thoreau, TSB, 17, 2, 1984, 6-14. Through the courtesty of Elias Harlow Russell's granddaughter, 
Mrs. George W. Pierce, Russell’s account of his one meeting with Thoreau is provided here. The 
recollection of the meeting (on December 10, 1860, in the Worcester, Massachusetts, home of 
their mutual friend, Harrison Gray Otis Blake), was written in 1891 from notes (now lost) set 
down soon after the meeting. It was presented by Russell at three readings in Massachusetts 
during the 1890's. (Site and a newspaper review are cited herein.] The recollection, part of a paper 
titled “An Evening (And Thirty Years) with Thoreau”, includes details of the encounter, a good 
estimate of Thoreau's character and indications of how the meeting affected Russell’s life. [Port. 
of Russell included.] C.M J. 


89-2471. Blanding, Thomas. His Name's Da-a-vid Henry, TSB, 17, 2, 1984, 1-2. Various 
conjectures as to why Thoreau, after graduating from Harvard, changed his given name from 
David Henry to Henry David (e.g. was he a poet pursuing euphony?) were laid to rest when 14 
years later he gave his reason in a lecture at the Concord Lyceum, April 23, 1851. Perhaps mindful 
that his family and friends called him Henry, although he was named after an uncle David who 
died before he was born, Thoreau declared that people with their own characters should have 
their own names and that establishing a new patronymic shows character. [Two different mss of 
the lecture (as well as unpublished parts of the original Walking essay ms) are in the Concord 
Public Library and Harvard University Library]. C.M.J. 


89-2472. Blanding, Thomas. Walton Ricketson's First Bust of Thoreau: A Lost Likness Found, 
TSB, 17, 2, 1984, 48-50. A recently discovered photograph [here reproduced] which includes a lost 
bust of Thoreau has recently been enlarged [also reproduced here on the back cover] by Nicholas 
Whitman, Curator of Photography, the New Bedford Whaling Museum. When Walton 
Ricketson, the sculptor, made this first likeness from memory, his father's sketches, an ambrotype 
(an old style photograph) and with less poetic licence than a second bust displays, he aimed to 
portray *Thoreau's noblest character traits" [described here.] This sculpture [for reasons 
provided] is truly “indicative of a noble, deep-thinking, original man". [See also an article on the 
subject in The Concord Saunterer, March 1984.] C.M J. 
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89-2473. Blanding, Thomas. An Overlooked Early Review of Thoreau's Writings, TSB, 18, 2, 1985, 
49-55. (rev.-art). In a review [here reprinted] of Thoreau's A Week . . . Walden, Excursions and 
Maine Woods, first published in the Christian Monthly, October 1864, the reviewer, a priest, 
criticized Thoreau for not having found and written about God in nature as Wordsworth had; he 
yet praised his works as epigrammatic, instructive and inspiring and written by one with a minute 
knowledge of natural history. Thoreau, the reviewer said, used a fitting language ably to reveal his 
self in sympathy with nature and to strike the marrow of the reader's unexpressed thoughts about 
the natural world. The works, the reviewer believed, would be seen as among America's most 
original literary contributions. C.M J. 


89-2474. Dean, Debi Kang. Of Muskrats And Men in WALDEN: Beyond the Consolation of 
Bravery, TSB, 18, 2, 1985, 30-5. The brave effort of a muskrat caught in a seemingly hopeless 
situation [here quoted from Journal VI) impressed Thoreau who considered it an affirmation of the 
value of its life, whatever the cost. But knowing this journal passage does not help readers grasp 
the meaning of Thoreau's allusions to this episode as it appears in the Economy passages in 
Walden, including as well the phrase "the mass of men lead lives of quiet desperation”. In Walden 
Thoreau was suggesting that, for men, bravery tempered by wisdom (i.e. wisdom not to get 
caught in ‘traps’, not to do desperate things, so as not to have to sacrifice and suffer) prolongs life 
and enables human integrity to prevail. C.M J. 


89-2475. Goldwyn, Merrill. 4 Note on Shakespearean Overtones in Henry David Thoreau's LOST 
JOURNAL, TSB, 18, 2, 1985, 45-7. Thoreau's entry for October 19, 1840, in his Lost Journal 
describing an unidentified friend is like Shakespeare's description of Mark Antony's first view of 
Cleopatra in Antony, especially in Thoreau's use of certain words (e.g. eastern, burnished, 
incandescent). Thoreau's allusion to the play is not surprising because an essay and journal 
entries written just weeks or days before provide evidence (i.e. quotations from Aristotle and Act 
IV of Antony and Cleopatra) that he was thinking of Egypt at that time. C.M J. 


89-2476. Murray, Meg McGavran. Thoreau's Moon Mythology: Lunar Clues to the Hieroglyphics 
of WALDEN, AL, 58, 1, 1986, 15-32. Thoreau reinterprets Indian, Egyptian, Hindu, and biblical 
tradition in his mythical search for “a hound, a bay horse, and a turtle-dove.” Borrowing 
extensively from Plutarch's rendition of the Osiris myth, he identifies Osiris and other heroes 
associated with the moon as he seeks wisdom and manhood in nature. D.H.C. 


89-2477. Pitts, Mary E. Thoreau's Poem SYMPATHY: His 'Gentle Boy' Identified, TSB, 18, 2, 
1985, 20-7. The boy in Thoreau's poem Symphony [here reproduced in full] is not (as Emerson and 
Channing claimed), a disguised Ellen Sewell (the girl Thoreau courted), nor her young brother 
Edmund [here pictured as an adult], although inspired by him, but Thoreau's boyhood self. The 
poem is a description of boyhood experiences, the loss or diminishment of some aspects of these 
experiences and the effect of that change on Thoreau [here pictured as an adult]. Allusions to God 
and Caesar and the calling on nature to reflect the loss of youth and its mystical experiences make 
Sympathy a complex poem. C.M J. 


89-2478. Schueller, Malini. Carnival Rhetoric and Extra-Vagance in Thoreau's WALDEN, AL, 
58, 1, 1986, 33-45. Thoreau creates a carnival rhetoric to establish his authority "based on a 
separate selfhood" as he addresses the key issues of Walden: “the nature of the language, the role 
of the authorial voice, and the character of the reader.” His language is extra-vagant (emphasizing 
the Latin outside and to wander) and his voice imperative. Unlike his readers, he not only 
questions the existing socio-ideological language, but recognizes the need to continue 
questioning. D.H.C. ` 


89-2479. Schofield, Edmund A. Time Recovering Itself: E. Harlow Russell's Thirty Years ( And 
More) With Henry D. Thoreau, TSB, 17, 2, 1984, 14-48. The meeting between Thoreau and 
Russell (in the Worcester, Massachusetts, house of Harrison Gray Otis Blake on December 10, 
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1860) was a brief encounter which was to have ramifications for nearly half a century afterwards 
and perhaps beyond. That one-time crossing of paths was to determine the fate of Thoreau's 
literary reputation and writings (particularly his journal) and would be reflected in subtle aspects 
of Russell s inner life. Was that event and its consequences arranged, pursued, destined or by 
fortuitous chance? [A detailed account tracing antecedents to, and consequences of, the meeting is 
provided in an attempt to answer that question.] [Port. of Russell and illus. of the meeting place 
are included.] C. MJ. 


Walt Whitman 


89-2480. Duncan, J.L. Whitman and the Form Complete, IowaR, 18, 3, 1988, 100-25. Unlke 
Emerson, Whitman believed the body was part of the self. In his poetry he tallies objects to 
transform the material (body) into the ideal (soul), and thereby he creates the form complete. 

GEF. 


89-2481. Golden, Arthur. Nine Early Whitman Letters, 1840-1841, AL, 58, 3, 1986, 342-60. 
[Letters which give evidence of Whitman’s formative period, written to Abraham Paul Leech and 
acquired by the Library of Congress in 1985, are introduced, described, and printed] D.H.C. 


89-2482. Peattie, Roger W. Whitman, Charles Adrich and W.M. Rossetti in 1885: Background to 
the Whitman Subscription, AL, 58, 3, 1986, 413-21. Two letters (dated Feb. 24 and April 2, 1885) 
written by Iowa legislator and collector Charles Aldrich to William Michael Rossetti, Whitman's 
British editor, reveal Whitman's physical and mental circumstances at 328 Mickle Street. [The 
letters, which prompted Rossetti's organization of the 1885 Whitman subscription, are 
included.] D.H.C. 


General 


89-2483. Blanding, Thomas. Early Worcester Literary Days, TSB, 17, 2, 1984, 3-6. An 
anonymous article [reprinted here] from the Worcester Telegram, October 26, 1896, provides 
“ridiculous reminiscences” of Emerson, Thoreau, Bronson Alcott and “the host of lesser lights". 
They are comments about these writers and their lectures from church pulpits in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, where each writer visited during mid-century. They.are, at least, lively accounts of 
"these seeming eccentrics”. [A more favorable response to the lectures, in a "letter to the editor’, in 
reply to that article, is also reproduced here and may be by Samuel Hathaway, a member of a 
group that welcomed the "Concord Authors" to their city]. [Original clippings are in the Alfred 
Hosmer Scrapbooks in the Concord Free Library]. C.M J. 


UNITED STATES VII. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900. 


James Elliot 


89-2484. Pitcher, E.W. On the Publication of James Elliot’s POETICAL AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WORK (1798), AN&Q, 1 (n.s.), 4, 1988, 134-5. It is questionable whether 
the work, planned for publication by 1798, actually appeared then. The work was sold by 
` subscription; often delays occurred in this method of marketing. A.I.D. 


Harold Frederic 


89-2485. Oehlschlaeger, Fritz. Passion, Authority, and Faith in THE DAMNATION OF 
THERON WARE, AL, 58, 2, 1986, 238-55. The Damnation of Theron Ware is Frederic’s critique 
of authority in I9th-century Protestant America. Dr. Ledsmar, Father Forbes, Sister Soulsby, 
Celia and her father, the Methodist trustees - all figures of authority - are discredited. The 
proscription of female sexuality by mail authority negatively affects Alice, Celia, and Theron. 
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Theron seeks self-confirmation because no established authority exists to affirm him. Only the 
Christian act of repentence remains valuable. D.H.C. 


Hamlin Garland 


89-2486. Sharnhorst, Gary. Hamlin Garland and Feminism: An Early Essay Recovered, AN&Q, 2 
(n.s.), 1989, 15-18. With recovery of a Garland essay, scholars learn more about the author's 
advocacy of women's rights. A.LD. 


William Dean Howells 


89-2487. Bassett, John E., “A Heart of Ideality in My Realism”: Howells’s Early Criticism, PLL, 
25, 1, 1989, 67-82. William Dean Howells's criticism provided him with a heuristic device for 
assembling ideas regarding literature and society. A close reading of Howells's criticism while at 
the Atlantic Monthly demonstrates his concern with the didactic as well as the representative. 
However, his reviews of poetry, in particular, are traditional, expressing consensual Republican 
ideas. That Howells's political and literary thought is closely linked is further demonstrated in his 
fiction, both fiction and criticism validating contemporary social and economic developments 
and attitudes. T.E.M. 


89-2488. Maslekoff, Barbara. Spotlight on Ohioana: the Howells Collection, OQ, 32, 1, 1989, 3-5. 
Dead almost 70 years, Howells today is still read and studied, although at least one literary critic, 
Lionel Trilling, believes that he belongs to the history of culture rather than to literature. The 
Ohioana Library in Columbus has 105 of his books but still lacks 22 that it hopes to acquire in 
this, the library's centennial, year. J.S.P. 


Henry James 


89-2489. Habegger, Alfred. Henry James's Rewriting of Minny Temple's Letters, AL, 58, 2, 1986, 
159-80. Mary (Minny) Temple's correspondence to John Chipman Gray (dated Jan. 7, 1969 to 
Feb. 16, 1870) was meticulously copied by Alice H. and Margaret Mary James before being sent 
to Henry James, who borrowed from the 24 letters for Notes of a Son and Brother. Examination of 
the copies (housed in the Houghton Library) with James's extracts reveals more than standard 
editorial practices; James sometimes altered Temple's tone and meaning and once inserted a 
passage of his own composition. D.H.C. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


89-2490. Malpezzi, Frances M. A Silent Partner: A Feminist Sermon on the Social Gospel, SIH, 13, 
2, 1986. 103-110. The problems that THE SILENT PARTNER suggest might trouble the modern 
reader/literary critic, but they can be resolved once the novel is placed in the Social Gospel 
tradition. The aim of the Social Gospel movement, a socially-conscious Protestantism which 
emerged from pre-Civil War evangelism and peaked in the first two decades of the twentieth 
century, was to produce in individuals an actual and manifest likeness to Christ, which would 
renovate the whole of society. Through Phelps’ portrayal of injustices perpetrated upon 
millworkers, she effectively preached the Social Gospel in THE SILENT PARTNER. In doing so, 
she presented a Christian and feminist ideal. G.A.C. 


Mark Twain 


89-2491. Briden, Earl F. Chromo-civilization and Mark Twain s CONNECTICUT YANKEE, 
AN&Q, I (n.s.), 4, 1988, 137-9. Twain was praising cultural democratization when he elevated 
chromo-lithography above the Old Masters. These reproductions were hailed for bringing culture 
to the masses. A.LD. 


89-2492. Fredricks, Nancy. Twain's Indelible Twins, NCF, 43, 4, 1989, 484-99. The image of 
tangled twins is a central emblem for Pudd’nhead Wilson and Those Extraordinary Twins, creating 


tensions on linguistic, social, and economic levels. Twain’s transcendent ironic vision subverts the- 
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symbolic order, linked with the opopressive slave-holding social order. J.J.B. 


89-2493. Hoag, Gerald. The Whereabouts of the Phelps Plantation in HUCKLEBERRY FINN, 
ELN, 6, 4, 1989, 63-6. Although editors follow Twain's note for Arkansas, the "days" of running 
from the Wilks disaster, with more days of assorted money-raising, would bring the raft “well into 
Louisiana". P.K. 


89-2494. Robinson, Forrest G. Patterns of Consciousness in THE INNOCENTS ABROAD, AL, 
58, 1, 1986, 46-63. Positive and negative pairings, such as Venice observed far and near, by night 
and day, in past and present, and in art and reality, inform the structure of opposition in The 
Innocents Abroad. Neither pole of consciousness is permanent; the mind rapidly seeks, but fails to 
achieve, equipose. [Tone and point of view likewise shift] Twain's painfully divided 
consciousness seems to long for cessation. D.H.C. 


89-2495. Stahl, John Daniel. American Myth in Disguise: Fathers and Sons in THE PRINCE 
AND THE PAUPER, AL, 58, 2, 1986, 203-16. 16th-century England is the setting for a distinctly 
American story in Twain's The Prince and the Pauper. A legacy from father to son, the story 
explores father-son relationships: physical fathers fail their sons, who represent the early- 
orphaned Clemens and the immigrants separated from their heritages. While Tom Canty, Miles 
Hendon, and Edward, Prince of Wales, with the aid of their substitute fathers, struggle to 
establish their social identities, they disover their natural characters. D.H.C. 


UNITED STATES VIII. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Edward Abbey 


89-2496. Tatum, Stephen. Closing and Opening Western American Fiction: The Reader in The 
Brave Cowboy, WAL, 19, 3, 84, 187-204. Abbey carefully creates parallels between the reader's 
experience of the text of his Brave Cowboy and both plot and theme of the novel in the quest for 


freedom or openness. H.C.P. 
Nelson Algren 

89-2497. Ellison, Burns. The First Annual Nelson Algred Memorial Poker Game, lowaR, 18, 1, 

1988, 61-97. Ellison reminisces about Nelson Algren. C.E.F. 


89-2488. Perlongo, Bob. Interview with Nelson Algren, AzQ, 45, 1, 1989, 101-6. [Perlongo 
interviewed Algren on April 4, 1957, in Champaign, Illinois. Algren deplored the way the movie, 
The Man With the Golden Arm, falsified his novel, depicting addicts as violent rather than helpless 
and isolated. When Algren visited Hemingway in Havana, the latter, watching his listener for 
subjects that did not ring true, linked superficially unrelated subjects in Joycean fashion. In a self- 
deceiving age, Algren maintained that writers should act as advocates for losers and those who do 
not think for themselves. While he had learned techniques from journalism courses and 
experience, Algren had abandoned journalistic objectivity and participated in the disreputable 
situations treated in his fiction.] W.B. 


John Barth 


89-2499, Holmes, Frederick M. The Trouble with GILES GOAT-BOY: The Perils of Narrative 
l Self-Subversion, WascanaR, 23, 2, 1988, 51-65. While a “metafiction” that aims to discover truths 
about life, Barth's Giles Goat-Boy (1966) is also an attack on itself in revealing the futility of 
searching through fiction for a reality beyond it. This self-destructive tendency prevents the 
reader from becoming engaged in the work's fictional world. Significant is George's quest into 
WESCAC's belly, which, in highlighting the falsity of distinctions and categories, produces a 
"mechanical predictability" destructive to self discovery. D.W.A. 


89-2500. Slaughter, Carolyn Norman. Who Gets Lost in the Funhouse, AzQ, 4, 1989, 80-97. 
Lacking, in Kantian-Cartesian terms, access to the real, the author-protagonist of Barth's Lost in 
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the Funhouse is paralyzed by self-consciousness. The more he concerns himself with the nature of 
fiction and the uncertainty of the relationship between language and the world it purports to 
describe, the emptier of content his fictions become. Far from despairing, however, the novel is a 
witty, exuberant celebration of the limitless possibilities language provides for redefining 

reality. W.B. 


Roland Barthes 


89-2501. Hix, Harvey. Morte D'Author: An Autopsy, IowaR, 17, 1, 1987, 131-50. An author 
includes four aspects: poet, scribe, proxy, and narrator. Barthes attempts to separate the poet and 
scribe from the proxy and narrator in his view that the author is dead, In his rebuttal, Gass tries to 
bring them together. C.E.F. 


Mildred Benson 


89-2502. Maslekoff, Barbara. The Mysteries of Mildred Benson, OQ, 32, 2, 1989, 61. Benson has 
used a variety of pseudonyms - Carolyn Keene, Frank Bell, Alice B. Emerson, Helen Louise 
Thorndyke, and Joan Clark among others - and has written over 100 children’s books. A resident 
of Toledo since 1923, she works full-time on the Toledo Blade. The Ohioana Library is seeking 
many Nancy Drew books published between 1930 and 1953. J.S.P. 


Kenneth Burke 


89-2503. Rountree, J. Clarke III. Kenneth Burke: A Personal Restrospective, YowaR, 17, 3, 1987, 
15-23. Burke was a visiting professor at U of Iowa in 1986 and gave many interviews, which 
Rountree organized. CEF, 


Frederick Busch 


89-2504. Greiner, Donald J. An Interview with Frederick Busch, lowaR, 18, 2, 1988, 147-73. Busch 
discusses publishing fiction in the U.S., contemporary American literature, novels, education, 
and his own work. C.E.F. 


Truman Capote 


89-2505. Tuttle, Jon. Glimpses of A GOOD MAN in Capote, AN&Q, 1 (n.s.), 4, 1988, 144-6. 
Though Capote mentions his arduous task in writing his murder account, he does not give credit 
to O'Connor's A Good Man is Hard to Find (1953). More than one author has supplied substance 
for Capote's works. A.LD. 


Raymond Carver 


89-2506. Wolff, Tobias. Raymond Carver Had His Cake and Ate It Too, Esquire, 112, 3, 1989, 240- 
2, 244, 247-8. Carver was “too big, too various," for words to contain. After breaking free of 
alcoholism late in 1977, he lived “a life of dignity, honor, and joy." His stories in Will You Please 
Be Quiet Please showed a new America in a distinctive voice, and his work after he stopped 
drinking was better yet. A great storyteller, he was also a great listener. He responded to 
impending death not by becoming cynical or despairing but by enlarging his world, and 4 New 
Path to the Waterfall shows this. J.S. P. 


Willa Cather 


89-2507. Boliling, Beth. The Husband of My Antonia, WAL, 19, 1, 84, 29-40. Cather used Czech 
immigrant John Pavelka, husband of her friend Anna Pavelka, as the model for Anton Cuzack in 
My Antonia and Anton Rosicky in “Neighbour Rosicky." H.C.P. 


89-2508. Harris, Richard C. First Loves: Willa Cather's Niel Herbert and Ivan Turgenev's Vladimir 
Petrovich, SAmF, 17, 1, 1989, 81-91. Cather's A Lost Lady (1923) shows the influence of 
Turgenev's “First Love" in thematic parallels, similar construction, and characterization. The 
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two stories differ somewhat in that Cather focuses on the seductress while Turgenev emphasizes 
the naive adolescent boy. E.E.W. 


89-2509. Madrigan, Mark J. An Autobiographical Scene in SHADOWS ON THE ROCK, AN&Q, 
I (n.s.), 3, 1988, 103-4. A parallel to the sledding scene is an autobiographical note in a June 1931 
letter to Fisher. A.LD. 


89-2510. Mason, Julian. An Interesting Willa Cather Letter, AL, 58, 1, 1986, 109-11. [Cather’s 
letter (March 7, 1916) to Henry W. Boynton touches on her sadness and her next project (My 
Antonia).] D.H.C. 


89-2511. Skaggs, Merrill Maguire. A Glance into THE PROFESSOR'S HOUSE: Inward and 
Outward Bound, Rena, 39, 3, 1987, 422-423. 

THE PROFESSOR'S HOUSE has enjoyed a great deal of academic attention mainly because its 
intriguing format challenges creative reading. An underlying reason for interest in the novel is 
that it explores the relationship between art and religion. The main story concerns precisely what 
the title says the work is about: the professor's house. Metaphorically, the novel concerns the 
Professor's feeling in his head that the rest of his life is like his cold, dead empty house. His 
surname St. Peter implies both possessing the keys to the kingdom of heaven and also the power 
to reject and exclude. The professor is forced to ask as the narrative proceeds whether any rock 
exists on which one may eventually erect a systematically sustaining faith. At the novel’s end, he 
discovers reality in the chill attic room of his house. G.A.C. 


89-2512. Skaggs, Merrill Maguire. 4 Good Girl in Her Place: Cather's Shadows on the Rock, R&L, 
17, 3, 1985, 27-36. Cather's theme is that order makes possible the existence and continuity of a 
community. The minutiae of daily life are sacred and continuity is a miracle. M.E.B. 


Raymond Chandler 


89-2513. Fontana, Ernest. Chivalry and Modernity in Raymond Chandler's The Big Sleep, WAL, 
19, 3, 84, 179-88. Marlowe, in The Big Sleep, simultaneously embodies chivalric values and 
dramatizes their meaninglessness in the modern world. H.C.P. 


Robert Coover 


89-2514. Mackey, Louis. Robert Coover’s Dirty Stories: Allegories of Reading in “Seven 
Exemplary Fictions", lowaR, 17, 2, 1987, 100-21. Unlike Cervantes’ novelas, which are exemplary 
because they tell good stories well, Pricksongs and Descants exercises the imagination because the 
stories are allegories narrating the impossibility of reading. C.E.F. 


Ella Deloria 


89-2515. Rice, Julian. Why the Lakota Still Have their Own: Ella Deloria’s Dakota Texts, WAL, 
19, 3, 84, 205-18. In their themes and in the oral tradition from which they come, Deloria's 
collected Lakota stories embody important native values. HCP. 


Hilda Doolittle 


89-2516. Fromm, Gloria G. The Forging of H.D., Poetry, 153, 3, 1988, 160-72. Efforts by 
contemporary critics to shape Doolittle “into a ‘major’ modern poet,” the equal of Pound and 
Eliot, require “a revision of the world that produced her, a revaluation of the criteria by which she 
was judged... and a redefinition of 'major . . . .” Such revisionary criticism, which transforms 
Doolittle's work into "straight autobiography or feminist paradigm," illustrates critical politics 
at its worst because it dishonors, misreads, and misrepresents Doolittle's life and work. B.K.H. 


George P. Elliott 


89-2517. Tisdale, Lyn Camire. "George P. Elliott and the Common Reader", ASch, 58, 3, 1989, 
421-28. A paradigm of the non-specialist, Elliott devoted more than thirty years of teaching to the 
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ideal of the common reader. He was indefatigable in the creation of the writing program at 
Syracuse University. In his writing classes and in his Dante seminar, he mistrusted systems and 
welcomed variety and difference. He was a writer of unflinching moral seriousness whose fiction 
ought to be better known, but his essays are his finest contribution. Like his teaching, they inspire 
wonder for life. S.G.K. 


Ralph Waldo Ellison 


89-2518. Lyons, Eleanor. Ellison and the Twentieth-Century American Scholar, SAmF, 17, 1, 
1989, 93-106. Emerson's “The American Scholar" with its affirmation of the individual and the 
democratic ideal as forces of cultural change profoundly influenced Ellison's novel The Invisible 
Man (1952) which through its scholarly black protagonist places the well-being of society in the 
reader's hands and urges American blacks and whites to work together to realize the promise of 
democracy. E.E.W. 


William Faulkner 


89-2519. Brodsky, Louis Daniel. The Faulkners, the Franklins, and the Fieldens: A Conversation 
with Victoria Fielden Johnson, SoR, 25, 1, 1989, 95-131. [This is a transcript of an interview with 
the granddaughter of William Faulkner's wife, Estelle, and first husband, Cornell Franklin. Mrs. 
Johnson describes in depth and detail her adoptive grandfather's relationships with many 
members of his family and hers.] LID. 


89-2520. Desmond, John F. The Scriptural Tradition and Faulkner's Gnostic Style, SoR, 25, 3, 
1989, 563-68. The dominant scriptural tradition enabled medieval literature in a way not possible 
after the decline of its metaphysics of analogy. Faulkner, since he could not assume it, had to 
create his world's transcendent order. His aspirations to elevate the meaning of the mundane 
` often led to a gnostic attempt to redeem the concrete through the artistic transformation of 
language, through style. This problem is evident in the evocation of the Christ story in Part 4 of 
“The Bear." Its convoluted style suggests Faulkner's inability to locate an intrinsic relationship 
between the scriptural analogue and the narrative action. Here, as in A Fable, by reducing 
scriptural tradition to a literary analogue only, Faulkner fails to make it “alive” to modern 
history. L J.D. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


89-2521. Hays, Peter L. and Pamela Demory. NOSTROMO and THE GREAT GATSBY, EA, 
41,4, 1988, 405-17. Nostromo influenced Gatsby in atmosphere, aims, and techniques. Both novels 
concern the corruption of dreams through an unawareness of materialism. Conrad's meaningful 
naming of characters is also Fitzgerald's. Symbolic color echoes of white, yellow, and green and 
geographic references are similar as are characters: Helroyd-Dan Cody, Colonel Setille-Tom 
Buchanan, Emily Gould-Daisy Buchanan, Gould-Gatsby, who are both sentimentalists unaware 
of brutal reality. Nostromo and Gatsby are Platonic idealists who rationalize criminal acts. 
Gould and Nick Caraway do not see their complicity with corruption arising from the social 
malaise of materialism. R.E.W. 


John Fowles 


89-2522. Bump, Jerome. The Narrator as Protoreader in THE FRENCH LIEUTENANT'S 
WOMAN, VN, 74, 1988, 16-18. While the narrator of The French Lieutenant's Woman begins 
with an attitude of moral superiority to the Victorians, he finally mimics this view and helps the 
modern reader overcome his complacency and prejudices about the Victorians. A.B.F. 


Robert Frost 


89-2523. Bagby, George F., Jr. Frost's Synecdochism, AL, 58, 3, 1986, 379-92. Synecdochism, 
filtered from 17th-century English thought through the 19th-century American thought of 
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Thoreau and especially Emerson, informs every level of Frost's poetry. Frost's synecdochic view 
of reality is evident in the structure of his nature lyrics: each begins with an observation of a 
natural fact and moves to a fecognition of a greater reality. D.H.C. 


89-2524. McPhillips, Robert T. Diverging and Converging Paths: Horizontal and Vertical 
Movement in Robert Frosts MOUNTAIN INTERVAL, AL, 58, 1, 1986, 82-98. Close 
examination of the dramatic poems which focus on domestic and sexual situations and the lyrical 
and cosmic poems which focus on the isolated, meditating persona in Mountain Interval reveals 
the poet's creative struggle to balance horizontal and vertical movement (form and chaos, 
restraint and freedom). "The Road Not Taken" opens with a synthesis of real and imagined 
movement while “The Sound of Trees” closes with a reminder of the “tenuous balance" achieved 
in the redemptive, central poems of the collection. D.H.C. 


89-2525. Moore, Richard. Of Form, Closed and Open: with Glances at Frost and Williams, YowaR, 

17, 3, 1987, 86-103. Formal verse and free verse are necessary and complementary. The poetry of 

Frost and W.C. Williams exemplifies the respective extremes while not being completely opposite. 
GEF: 


89-2526. Sheehy, Donald G. The Poet as Neurotic: The Official Biography of Robert Frost, AL, 58, 
3, 1986, 393-410. Unpublished journals of Lawrance Thompson, Frost’s official biographer, 
reveal that after reading Karen Horney’s Neurosis and Human Growth, he developed a 
psychological paradigm: “a case-study of the poet as neurotic.” Thompson had been doubting his 
own objectivity and was troubled by his relations with Frost, but her theory supported his 
conclusions and so directed his exploration and interpretation of Frost's neurotic development. 
He struggled, but failed, to balance censure and sympathy and to maintain objectivity. D.H.C. 


Donald Hall 


89-2527. Orr, Gregory. A Reading of Donald Hall's "Kicking the Leaves‘, lowaR, 18, 1, 1988, 40- 
47. “Kicking the Leaves" uses a metaphor from the vegetative world, but it is reconciling us to 
death, not life. Hall uses Homer's metaphor of men as leaves but transforms it. CEF. 


Joseph Heller 


89-2528. Wüstenhagen, Heinz. Zum lronischen bei Stephen Crane and Joseph Heller: 
Veränderungen des Sozialbezuges und der Perspektive [On the Ironic in Stephen Crane and Joseph 
Heller: Changes in Social Relationship and Aesthetic Perspective, ZAA, 34, 1, 1986, 17-24. There 
are many similarities between The Red Badge of Courage (1895) and Catch-22 (1961) in their use 
of irony to express.an anti-war stance. However, the fact that Heller is writing at a later point in 
history, when Imperialism has come fully into being, means that the internal harmony ultimately 
achieved by Crane's hero is no longer available to Yossarian, so that Heller has to resort to black 
humor and to an episodic narrative structure. Indeed, the way in which 20th-century capitalist 
reality can only be expressed through a comic vision has still to be properly explored by Marxist 
critics. (In German) l D.M.J. 


Irving Howe 


89-2529. Pinsker, Sanford. Lost Causes/Marginal Hopes: The Collected Elegies of Irving Howe, 
VOR, 65, 2, 1989, 215-30. Howe’s essays about lost political causes he has supported are salvage 
operations reflective of the alienation of other Partisan Review writers from their past in the 
impasse between Jewishness and Americanization. As with Faulkner, Howe has an agonistic and 
elegaic sense of broken traditions though, despite a fear of horrors to come, a margin of hope. 
“The American Newness” is Emersonian in its efforts to remedy loss. R EW. 


Zora Neale Huston 


80-2530. Pondrom, Cyrena N. The Role of Myth in Hurston’s THEIR EYES WERE 
WATCHING GOD, AL, 58, 2, 1986, 181-202. In Their Eyes Were Watching God, Hurston unites 
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black folk experience with traditional structure, symbol, and incident to demonstrate and 
celebrate the validity of black culture. Janie is both primal and mythic; her story reinterprets the 
myths of Ishtar and Tammuz, Aphrodite and Adonis, and Isis and Osiris. Hurston's use of myth 
to establish order and affirm self links her to modernism. D.H.C. 


Henry James 


89-2531. Wardley, Lynn. Woman's Voice, Democracy's Body, and THE BOSTONIANS, ELH, 
56, 3, 1989, 639-65. Walt Whitman's perfect human voice is that of Verena Tarrant in The 
Bostonians, who is identified with American democracy. In this novel, James envisions that 
women will neither affiliate completely with commercialism nor remain “ventriloquized from 
within their separate sphere." Rather he argues for their occupying a space somewhere in 
between. J.S.P. 


Robinson Jeffers 


89-2532, Houston, James D. Necessary Ecstacy: An Afterword to Cawdor, WAL, 19, 2, 84, 99-112. 
In both setting and complexity, Jeffers’ long narrative poem Cawdor reflects the extraordinary 
beauty of “Jeffers Country," the central California Coast. H.C.P. 


Erica Jong 


89-2433. du Sorbier, Françoise. Les Prétextes de FANNY (The Pre-texts of FANNY), EA, 41, 4, 
1988, 418-32. (In French). Fanny Hill with its mimicry of 18th-century texts solicits the reader to 
project oneself into a generic model, the novel of the transgressive woman of pleasure with its 
marginal hero and picaresque adventures. Its 18th-century language allows Jong to recover a 
freshness of language in the expression of modern ideas. Old contexts ironically play against 
contemporary sensibility. As with other heroines of Jong, Fanny enjoys sexuality while assuming 
masculine responsibility. Values are inverted: virginity is a mere fantasy, prostitution is work, its 
transgression is rhetorically linked to birth with its revered associations. Fanny the pirate 
aggressively challenges a fixed identity even as Jong the author has. R.E.W. 


Aldo Leopold 


89-2534. Paul, Sherman. The Husbandry of the Wild, lowaR, 17, 2, 1987, 1-18. In his writing, 
research ecologist Aldo Leopold reveals a concern for the wild, and his works show a change in 
consciousness from agronomy to ethics. C EF. 


Denise Levertov 


89-2535. Beck, Joyce Lorraine. Denise Levertov's Poetics and Oblique Prayers, R&L, 18, 1, 1986, 
45-61. Levertov deals in contrasting archetypes. She views poetry as the perflect blend of 
conscious craftsmanship and imaginative spirit. Levertov arrives at her spiritual and poetic zenith 
in Oblique Prayers but has dealt with religious questions from her earliest poems. M.E.B. 


Sinclair Lewis 


89-2536. Parry, Sally E. The Changing Fictional Faces of Sinclair Lewis’ Wives, SAmF, 17, 1, 1989, 
65-79. Lewis's relationships with the three most influential women in his life enabled him to create 
memorable vibrant female characters. Although he had difficulty dealing with assertive women in 
his personal life, he nevertheless empathized with them in his fiction. His works mirror his 
admiration, disillusionment, experience, and understanding of women. E.E.W. 


Robert Lowell 


89-2537. Strout, Cushing. Refractions of History: Lowell's Revision of Hawthorne and Melville, 
SoR, 25, 3, 1989, 549-562. Perhaps because of his personal and family history, when Lowell 
turned to dramatizing American history he was attracted to episodes of violence. The first of his 
three plays, collectively titled The Old Glory, was based on Melville's Benito Cereno, the second on 
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Hawthorne's “The May-pole of Merry Mount” and “Endicott and the Red Cross," and the third 
on Hawthorne's “My Kinsman, Major Molineux.” Lowell’s interest, like that of his sources, was 
less historical than prophetic. His ambivalence about the exercise of power and his involvement 
with the politics of the Vietnam war lead him to underline what he saw as a recurrent American 
trait: the recourse to excessive violence by seemingly moderate men. His plays turn drama into 
melodrama. i L.J.D. 


John R. Milton 


89-2538. Haslam, Gerald. An Interview with John R. Milton, WAL, 19, 2, 84, 113-24. 
[INTERVIEW] [Twenty years as editor of the South Dakota Review demonstrated for Milton the 
many vicissitudes of an editor's life: too many worthless submissions, pernicious changes in 
contemporary publishing practices, and too little time for one's own work.] H.C.P. 


Marianne Moore 


89-2539. Birkets, Sven. She Disliked It, She Did, lowaR, 17, 2, 1987, 154-63. Marianne Moore's 
cutting of her anthology piece "Poetry" was a symbolic attack on the kind of poetry she disliked 
but was compelled to write. Aesthetic statement in her poetry undercut her own work. C.E.F. 


89-2540. Boruch, Marianne. Thirst and Patience, lowaR, 17, 3, 1987, 141-53. Marianne Moore's 
lifelong habit of sketching and painting what she loved infiuenced her writing and vice 


versa. CEE: 
89-2541. Knutson, Nancy. Baseball and Writing, lowaR, 17, 3, 1987, 164-66. Marianne Moore 
loved baseball. CEF: 


89-2542. Krysl, Marilyn. Review (review article of The Complete Prose of Marianne Moore), 
IowaR, 17, 3, 1987, 168-77. Marianne Moore’s writing and life were marked by antithesis, Her 
prose is similar to her poetry: both are filled with many quotations, few connectives, 
circumlocution, and exotic animals. CEF. 


Toni Morrison 


89-2543. Edelberg, Cynthia Dubin. Morrison’s Voices: Formal Education, the Work Ethic, and the 
Bible, AL, 58, 2, 1986, 217-37. In The Bluest Eye, Sula, Song of Solomon, and Tar Baby, Morrison 
denounces formal education, the church, and the work ethic as useless and unreliable avenues for 
black advancement. The white middle-class value of education and the black cultural heritage of 
“ancient earthly wisdom™ are mutually exclusive. Characters who choose work and education 
alienate themselves from their communities and ultimately fail. Their biblical names mock the 
characters and eliminate succor from the Judeo-Christian heritage. Primitivism seems to be the 
answer, yet there is no way out for the characters. D.H.C. 


Vladimir Nabokov 


89-2544. Boyd, Brian. Foretaste of Exile, Shenandoah, 38, 4, 1988, 3-33. [This essay constitutes 
chapter eight of the author's forthcoming two-volume biography of Nabokov.] In danger of 
Bolshevik reprisals against his political activities in support of the liberal Constitutional 
Democratic Party, Nabokov's father led his family into self-imposed exile in Crimea from 
November, 1917, to April, 1919, when Nabokov left Russia for good. While exiled in Crimea, 
Nabokov's enthusiasm for butterflies, chess, and poetry flourished, his poetry matured and began 
to receive public recognition, and his meeting with Maximilian Voloshin introduced him to the 
metrical theories of Andrey Bely. These personal events and the political events amid which they 
occurred helped shape Nabokov's later artistic techniques, themes, and aesthetic ideals. B.K.H. 


89-2545. Sheilds, David. Autobiographic Rapture and Fictive Irony in Speak, Memory and The 
Real Life of Sebastian Knight, IowaR, 17, 1, 1987, 44-54. Nabokov's autobiography, Speak, 
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Memory, and his first English novel, The Real Life of Sebastian Knight, assert respectively the 
primacy of autobiography and of fiction. CETFT: 


Joyce Carol Oates 


89-2546. Early, Gerald. The Grace of Slaughter: A Review-Essay of Joyce Carol Oates’ On Boxing, 
IowaR, 18, 3, 1988, 173-86. On Boxing reexamines ideas in Oates’ early novel With Shuddering 
Fail (1964), in particular the notion that the appeal of sports such as boxing is that the athlete is 
used up or destroyed by the very thing he excels at. Also, On Boxing can be compared to Barthes' 
essay “The World of Wrestling.” CEF: 


89-2547. Strandberg, Victor. Sex, Violence, and Philosophy in You Must Remember This, SAmF, 
17, 1, 1989, 3-17. Oates' novel (1987) chronicles a family's transformation from isolation and 
suicide to sexual and personal renewal. In an intellectual counterpoint of ideologies, Oates' fiction 
sets Schopenhauer's harsh Will against Spinoza's gentle Idea to show that the redemptive power 
of memory resists violence. E.E.W. 


Flannery O'Connor 


89-2548. Allen, William Rodney. The Cage of Manner: The World as Zoo in Flannery O'Connor's 
WISE BLOOD, AL, 58, 2, 1986, 256-70. O'Connor fuses the imagery of animals and confined 
spaces in Wise Blood to demonstrate that a world without its spiritual dimension is a zoo for 
humans. Bird images show characters to be no more than animals without the influence of the 
, Holy Ghost, while loathsome beasts place man lower in the order of being. Like caged animals, 
O'Connor's characters react to confinement, which they sometimes seek, with passive 
reconciliation or futile restlessness. D.H.C. 


89-2549. Archer, Emily. “Stalking Joy": Flannery O'Connor's Accurate Naming, R&L, 18, 2, 
1986, 17-30. O'Connor equated the accurate naming of characters with seeing the truth Oe, 
divine revelation). Her preoccupation with names is revealed in her letters, her prose, her choice of 
names for her characters, and her fictional depictions of name-calling. ; M.E.B. 


89-2550. Cash, Jean W. O'Connor on THE VIOLENT BEAR IT AWAY: An Unpublished Letter, 
ELN, 26, 4, 1989, 67-71. In the letter [here printed], O'Connor explains that Tarwater's experience 
of evil from the pervert is necessary: "Those who see and feel what the devil is turn to God." P.K. 


89-2551. Satterfield, Ben. Wise Blood, Artistic Anemia, and the Hemorrhaging of O'Connor 
Criticism, SAmF, 17, 1, 1989, 33-50. Despite a glut of adulatory criticism to the contrary, 
O'Connor's novel (1962) is more an ironic study in pathology than a narrative of redemption. 
Through it, O'Connor appears a religious propagandist of minor importance, a writer of didactic 
fiction. | E.E.W. 


Eugene O'Neill 


89-2552. O'Neill, Michael C. Confession as Artifice in the Plays of Eugene O'Neill, Rena, 39, 3, 
1987, 430-441. O'Neill spent his entire career fashioning a religion for the stage. Indeed, he often 
used the theater itself as his own artistic confessional, spilling onto the stage the sins of his 
characters, many of whom are based upon friends, family, and himself. In short, O'Neili found 
the stage perfectly suited for confessing his life through artifice. That he attained a kind of 
“artistic absolution” can be demonstrated specifically through an analysis of DAYS WITHOUT 
END, THEICEMAN COMETH, LONG DAY'S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT, A MOON FOR 
THE MISBEGOTTEN, and DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS. G.A.C. 


89-2553. Seidel, Margot. Der Einfluss asiatischer Religionen auf Eugene O'Neill [The Influence of 
Asian Religions upon Eugene O'Neill], ZAA, 34, 1, 1986, 47-59. Despite the fascination with 
Oriental religions that has been attributed to O'Neill, references to Hindu and Buddhist concepts 
in e.g. Dynamo (1929) and Lazarus Laughed (1926) are incidental and superficial. It is only in 
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Marco Millions (1928) that he uses Taoist teachings as a sustained attack upon the thrusting 
Western materialism embodied in Marco Polo, whom O'Neill identifies with the American way of 
life. (In German) D.M J. 


George Oppen 


89-2554. Young, Dennis. Conversation with Mary Oppen, lowaR, 18, 3, 1988, 18-47. Mary Oppen 
discusses life with George Oppen, touching on topics including travel, life in Mexico, the 
Communist Party, McCarthyism, carpentry, poetry, Heidegger, Blake, Bose, George's father, 
Zukofsky, and sailing. GEF. 


Dorothy Parker 


89-2555. Parker, Dorothy. Letter from a Goddamn Alp, Esquire, 112, 2, 1989, 144-7. In a letter of 
November 1929, Parker told Robert Benchley of the activities of Gerald and Sara Murphy in 
Switzerland, where their son Patrick was being treated for tuberculosis. J.S.P. 


Katherine Anne Porter 


89-2556. Cheatham, George. Fall and Redemption in PALE HORSE, PALE RIDER, Rena, 39, 3, 
1987, 396-405, Underpinning PALE HORSE, PALE RIDER is the symbolic structure of the fall 
of mankind, mankind's consequent suffering and death, and mankind's subsequent redemption. 
Though this informing myth remains no more than an undertone through most of the work, it 
clearly surfaces at the end. The novel, despite much bleakness, ends positively. However subtle 
they may be, images of the fall and redemption provide a consistent background for the story's 
literal events and suggest a more hopeful reading than commonly given. G.A.C. 


Ezra Pound 


89-2557. Michaels, Larry R. Addenda to Terrell's A COMPANION TO THE CANTOS OF 
EZRA POUND, AN&Q, 1 (n.s.), 4, 1988, 142-3. The work of Terrell is a useful one, but it must be 
used with caution. It is doubtful whether any guide would be above some question as to reliability. 

A ID. 


89-2558. Rae, Patricia. From Mystical Gaze to Pragmatic Fame: Representation of Truth in 
Vorticist Art, ELH, 56, 3, 1989, 689-720. Pound's poem “Dogmatic Statement on the Game and 
Play of Chess," which he called “pure vorticism," has led critics to say that its images and rhythms 
reflect those of Vorticist art. It is possible, however, to read the chess game as an allegory of the 
mental processes embodied and encouraged by these two arts. J.S.P. 


John Crowe Ranson 


89-2559. Brooks, Cleanth. John Crowe Ranson As I Remember Him, AmSch, 58, 2, 1989, 211-33. 
Though he never understood him completely, Brooks was strongly influenced by Ransom, who 
shared his Tennessee Methodist background. His Agrarianism, which called for harmonious 
accommodation with nature, was misunderstood. His God Without Thunder affirmed the 
mysterious power of an inscrutable God. Though famous for giving New Criticism its name, he 
was ultimately concerned with the function of poetry in society. The structure-texture dualism in 
his critical approach does not provide a satisfactory account of his own very fine poetry. S.G.K. 


Pattiann Rogers 


89-2560. McCann, Richard. An Interview with Pattiann Rogers, YowaR, 17, 2, 1987, 25-42. Poet 
Pattiann Rogers discusses the wonder of science and her desire to express it in her poetry, art and 
science as forms of investigation, and religion. C.E.F. 


J.D. Salinger 


89-2561. Cotter, James Finn. A Source for Seymour's Suicide: Rilke's VOICES and Salinger's 
NINE STORIES, PLL, 25, 1, 1989, 83-98. In “A Perfect Day for Bananafısh” — one of a set of 
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nine tales — Muriel seeks an explanation for Seymour's suicide in a collection of German poems 
critics assume to be those of Rilke. Rilke's collection, The Voices: Nine Pages with a Titlepage, 
includes "Das Lied des Selbstmorders" (“The Song of the Suicide”). A comparison of this poem 
and Salinger's story helps establish Seymour's motive for suicide. From this starting point one 
can recognize parallels between other Voices poems and the rest of Nine Stories, highlighting 
Salinger's system of organization. T.E.M. 


Thomas Sanchez 


89-2562. Marovitz, Sanford E. The Entropic World of the Washo: Fatality and Self- Deception in 
Rabbit Boss, WAL, 19, 3, 84, 219-30. In its depiction of the decline of the Washo people over four 
generations, Rabbit Boss demonstrates parallels to the contemporary decay of the United States. 

HEP. 


Jack Schaefer 


89-2563. Robinson, Forrest G. Heroism, Home, and the Telling of SHANE, AzQ, 45, 1, 1989, 72- 
100. Though now an adult, Bob Starrett maintains his childhood idealization of Shane and his 
parents, willfully refusing to understand the erotic triangle that bound them. Textual details and 
reported conversations suggest, nevertheless, Marion, with her husband’s collusion, selfishly 
manipulated Shane into reverting to the violence he had determined to abandon. Products of a 
culture that denies the complexity of sexual politics, critics have not recognized Bob's limitations 
as a narrator. W.B. 


Mary Lee Settle 


89-2564. Rosenberg, Brian G. Mary Lee Settle and the Critics, VOR, 65, 3, 1989, 401-17. The 
unsteady reputation of Settle reveals much about academic judgments of reputation. Whereas the 
early The Love Eaters and The Kiss get favorable notices especially for their violent, acidic social 
commentary, the historical novels beginning with O Beulah Land and Know Nothing were 
deprecated for being Southern historical fiction, a debased genre in critical estimation. Three 
succeeding novels got little acclaim, and Blood Tie, their successor, despite winning the National 
Book Award Prize, got mixed reviews. The Scapegoat and The Killing Ground had better reception 
because of the award. The numbers of Settle's characters, the intricate plotting, shifting 
viewpoints and levels of consciousness, and the complex prose are not customary in historical 
fiction. The variety of Settle's work defies convenient academic categorization. Narrative history 
itself is in dispute. The compositional order and re-working of the Beulah quintet has also created 
difficulty in assessment. R.E.W. 


89-2565. Rosenberg, Brian. The Price of Freedom: An Interview with Mary Lee Settle, SoR, 25, 2, 
1989, 351-65. [This intervsiew, conducted in June of 1987, focuses on the connections between 
literature and life, on the writers to whom Settle feels indebted, and, most prominently, on the 
complex relations between history and its recreation in fiction.] L.J.D. 


Jo Sinclair 


89-2566. Maslekoff, Barbara. Jo Sinclair and Ohioana, OQ, 32, 2, 1989, 64. Sinclair is one of only 
two persons to receive the Ohioana Book Award three times, the other being Bruce Catton. She 
won the award for Wasteland (1946), The Changelings (1956, 1985), and Anna Teller (date not 
given). At 75 she is working on yet another novel. “Jo Sinclair" is a pseudonym for Ruth Seid. 

J.S.P. 


Allen Tate 


89-2567. Bandy, W.T. Allen Tate's Juvenilia, SoR, 25, 1, 1989, 86-94. Tate’s earliest poem was 
probably "Impossible," which was written when he was in his sophomore year at Vanderbilt. 
Before the beginning of his regular contributions to The Fugitive, he wrote two parodies, 
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reprinted here, which appeared in 1921 in the Vanderbilt student yearbook, The Commodore. 
"Girls" adopts the rhythm and structure of Poe; “The Profs" follows Kipling. There were other 
short, usually comic, pieces as well from that time. L.J.D. 


Gerald Vizenor 


89-2568. Lumer, Helga. Die Produktivität indianischer Mythen bei dem Chippewa-Autor Gerald 
Vizenor [The Productiveness of American-Indian Myths for the Chippewa- Author, Gerald Vizenor, 
ZAA, 34, 1, 1986, 60-4. Finding that his American-Indian origins made life intolerable for him in 
an academic career, Vizenor turned instead to working for his fellow-Indians in an Employment 
and Guidance Center and to recording their experiences in short stories. Finally, in his novel, 
Darkness in St. Louis Bearheart (1978), he envisages a time when the white civilization of North 
America has collapsed through its own inner weaknesses, describing how a party of Indians travel 
south from Minnesota through desolation and disorder, until they reach New Mexico and a 
culture that long pre-dates that of the whites and is thus able to offer them a renewed and enduring 
way of life. (In German) D.M.J. 


Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. 


89-2569. Mustazza, Leonard. The Machine Within: Mechanization, Human Discontent, and the 
Genre of Vonnegut’s PLAYER PIANO, PLL, 25, 1, 1989, 99-113. Precise generic categorization 
of Kurt Vonnegut’s fiction is difficult. Indeed, his very originality lies in the avoidance of such 
categorization as it demonstrated in his Player Piano. Critical responses have been wide ranging. 
On one hand, there are scholars convinced that the novel is but a reworking of the fiction of 
Orwell and Huxley, while other emphasize its depth and originality. Rather than seeking a clear 
generic categorization for the contents of the novel alone, one should apply the question to 
Vonnegut’s technique of fiction also. Such a critical approach to Player Piano leads to an 
awareness both of Vonnegut’s debt to such authors as Orwell and Huxley and his rejection of 
many of their essential observations — and, thus, a true appreciation of his brilliant 
originality. T.E.M. 


Edith Wharton 


89-2570. Bauer, Dale M. TWILIGHT SLEEP: Edith Wharton’s Brave New Politics, AzQ, 45, 1, 
1989, 49-71. Twilight Sleep (1927) addresses issues raised by contemporary eugenics tracts, 
especially the argument that the reproduction of poor, genetically inferior women should be 
curtailed, while incentives to have large families be offered upper-class women. Feminists 
regarded one such incentive, “twilight sleep,” ambivalently: while wealthy women might choose 
painless childbirth through drugs, they relinquished control over their bodies. Condemning this 
practice as elitist and fascistic, Wharton’s novel suggests that there are no easy, painless solutions 
to women’s problems as an underclass in a capitalist, patriarchal society. W.B. 


89-2571. Fairey, Wendy W. Ar Her Epistolary Best, VOR, 65, 3, 1989, 530-40. (rev.-art: The 
Letters of Edith Wharton, ed. R.B.W. Lewis and Nancy Lewis [Scribner's, 1989]. The letters, the 
bulk of them after age 40, indicate a figure who only then achieved an authoritative voice. Despite 
initial misgivings, Wharton moved into a multiplicity of interests though her roles often seem to 
be conflicting and her love relationships created difficult tensions. Her epistolary style often 
becomes mannered and even emotion becomes ironically self-conscious. Her letters to different 
correspondents project different literary selves. She kept the actual creative process private, 
however. R.E.W. 


89-2572. Hays, Peter L. Signs in SUM MER: Words and Metaphors, PLL, 25, 1, 1989, 114-19. 
Edith Wharton's Summer traces the development of Charity Royall as she moves from 
adolescence into adulthood. This development is paralleled by the movement from spring 
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through summer to autumn, Wharton stewing the text with metaphors and words significant to 
her theme. T.E.M. 


89-2573. Pierce, Rosemary Erickson. Clare Van Degen in The Custom of the Country, SAmF, 17, 
1, 1989, 107-10. Undine's struggle for social standing, financial security, and freedom through her 
four marriages dominates Wharton's novel The Custom of the Country (1913), but ironically it is 
the quiet Clare who achieves those goals. E.E.W. 


89-2574. Quoyeser, Catherine. Antimodernist Unconscious: Genre and Ideology in THE HOUSE 
OF MIRTH, AzQ, 44, 4, 1989, 55-79. Tracing the circumstances leading to the death of the 
protagonist, Lily, House of Mirth criticizes society for the disparity between its material and 
moral progress. The plot is, inconsistently, realistic in its ironic social commentary and concern 
with psychological identity and naturalistic in the authorial intrusions suggesting that Lily is the 
victim of bourgeois ideology. The female readers of this best-seller ignored the indictment of 
capitalism because they had internalized its values. They responded to melodramatic and 
sentimental elements, finding the choices between heightened moral alternatives cathartic and 
reading Lily and Seldon's delayed recognition that they love one another as a formula romance. 

W.B. 


William Carlos Williams 


89-2575. Chappell, Charles. Botched Romantic Strategy in Williams' PORTRAIT OF A LADY, 
WCWR, 15, 1, 1989, 41-7. Some critics have mistakenly identified the speaker in the poem with 
the poet himself. Actually the poem comically depicts a pathetic lover whose inept choice of words 
destroys his lofty ambition to woo the young lady. [A print of Fragonard's La Balancoire (The 
Swing) is provided.] J.H.Ro. 


89-2576. Conrad, Bryce. The Deceptive Gound of History: The Sources of William Carlos 
Williams’ IN THE AMERICAN GRAIN, WCWR, 15, 1, 1989, 22-40. In his book Williams makes 
history more a matter of language than events. He contrasts two seminal responses to America by 
showing how Fr. Sebastian Rasle learned the Indians' customs and language in order to convert 
them, whereas Cotton Mather felt it necessary to erase the Indians' cultural differences. Williams 
attempts to base his knowledge of history on language written in the past; he forces us to read old 
texts in new ways. Sometimes instead of interjecting his own language, he copies documents 
verbatim, thus asking us to study the verbal grain of America. Williams, constantly denying the 
authority of any one reading, sees history as debate among contending visions of America. 

J.H. Ro. 


89-2577. Cumpiano, Marion W. The Impact of James Joyce on William Carlos Williams: An 
Uneasy Ambivalence, WCWR, 15, 1, 1989, 48-58. Williams's personal contacts with Joyce were 
slight and casual. His attraction to Joyce derived from their similar difficulties in gaining early 
recognition and his discovery of Joyce’s daring revolt against literary tradition. But Williams’s 
enthusiasm for Jóyce was perhaps tempered by what Harold Bloom called “the anxiety of 
influence." Although from 1919 on he wrote frequently in praise of Joyce's work, his acclaim was 
not wholehearted; he tended to ignore the aspects paralleled in his own writing. Not until 
Paterson was he able to resolve the ambivalence in his attitude toward Joyce. J.H.Ro. 


89-2578. Frail, David. Citizen Williams: Thirty New Items From the Rutherford Newspapers: Part 
Four, WCWR, 15, 1, 1989, 4-21. [The item concerns Williams's participation, through writing and 
public speaking, in a controversy over the building of a new high school in Rutherford. Williams 
argued for a new building on the site of the old Peter Kipp farm. On June 8, 1921, the people voted 
bya3to l margin in favor of the plan that Williams advocated. Later that year he transformed his 
political effort into the poem, Peter Kipp to the High School (Dec. 1921 issue of The 
Rutherfordian.] J.H.Ro. 
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89-2579. Litz, A. Walton. A New Williams Poem: PETER KIPP TO THE HIGH SCHOOL, 
WCWR, 15, 1, 1989, 1-3. [The poem appeared in the Dec. 1921 issue of The Rutherfordian, the 
quarterly put out by Rutherford High School. Discovered by Ruth Koehler of the Meadowlands 
Museum, it was never reprinted and does not appear in Emily Mitchell Wallace's bibliography. 
The text of the poem is included (pp.2-3).] J.H.Ro. 


89-2580. Read, Dennis M. Three Unpublished Poems by William Carlos Williams, AL, S8, 3, 1986, 
422-6. [Williams's To The Shade of Po Chü-i, The Cats’ Month, and Daybreak, written no later 
than 1920, submitted to the Little Review, and purchased from the estate of Jane Heap by the 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, are introduced and printed.] D.H.C. 


89-2581. Schmidt, Peter. 4n Addendum to the Ten Unpublished Letters from Williams to Viola 
Scott Jordan, WCWR, 15, 1, 1989, 59. [In theletter of June 7, 1914, Williams mentions a "little elf 
piece” that he liked very much. The poem, The Elf Man by John Kendrick Bangs, is provided.] 

J.H.Ro. 


James Wright 


89-2582. Lammon, Martin D. Making Acquaintance: Second Hand Notes on James Wright, 
IowaR, 17, 1, 1987, 55-71. The marginalia in 14 texts that Wright had used at Macalester College 
between 1960-64 reveals a man who often seeks the extremities in order to find a balance. C.E.F. 


Poetry 


89-2583. Harris, Peter. Whole Volumes: Quality of Vision in the Work of Sadoff, Bursky and 
Hoffman, VQR, 65, 2, 1989, 235-47. In Emotional Traffic, Sadoff, the poet of the family romance, 
dovetails meditation on family relationships with observations about language as the persistence 
of meanings and finally of truth. His experiences with his wife, told with comic irony, show jazz as 
emotionally bypassing language. In Christopher Dursk's Places of Comfort, Places of Justice, the 
sometimes overdetailed or slack language is part of a conflict between a boy's desire for comfort 
and justice and adult demands of conscience. Ronald Hoffman’s The Metamict State (‘metamict” 
being a chemical term for molecular disorder) fuses science with lyricism in showing that order 
depends upon disorder. R.E.W. 
Fiction 
89-2584. Förster, Heinz. “The End of Intelligent Writing?” Buchmarkt und literarische Situation in 
den USA zu Beginn der achtiger Jahre [ The Book- Market and the Situation of Literature of the 
Beginning of the 1980's], ZAA, 34, 1, 1986, 25-32. The situation foreseen in 1974 by Richard 
Kostelanetz in The End of Intelligent Writing: Literary Politics in America has largely come to 
pass, with the control of the bookselling industry by two large chains, and the consequent 
emphasis on a few, bestselling, highly paid authors. But, as Leslie Fiedler notes in English 
Literature: Opening up the Canon (1979), the ever-increasing pressure on academics to publish has 
caused them to turn to élitist, modernist authors by whom to establish their own reputations and 
careers, and thus a gulf has opened between the mass-authors and those who — in effect — write for 
university audiences. (In German) : D.M J. 


General 


89-2585. Kerner, David. The Origins of Hemingway's Anti-metronomic Dialogue, AEB, 10 (2 n.s.), 
1, 1988, 12-28. From a number of sources Hemingway learned anti-metronomic dialogue. This 
practice does not ask that in conversation each paragraph introduce a different or alternative 
speaker. Often the same speaker will be heard in several juxtaposed paragraphs, implying pauses 
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or changes in direction in the midst of a continuous speech for one character. Abundant examples 
of the practice can be gleaned from newspapers and the works of other authors. ALD. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
AUSTRALIA 
Fiction 
89-2586. Ross, Bruce Clunies. The Art of Randolph Stow, Planet, 71, 1988, 72-81. These novels are 
characterized by allusion and Eliot-like symbolism. They have a strong sense of place (Australia 


in the early ones) and make use of poetic diction. Conrad-like themes appear in several of these 
works. , P.G.D. 


CANADA 
Margaret Atwood 


89-2587. Centing, Richard R. (comp.). Ohio Magazines, OQ, 32, 1, 1989, 6. [The Newsletter of the 
Margaret Atwood Society, founded in 1984, is published annually at Miami University, Oxford, 
OH J.S.P. 


INDIA 
Poetry 


` 89-2588. Narayan, Shyamala, A. English: A Mixed Bag, IndLit, 128, 1988, 25-32. More than sixty 
volumes of India-English verse were published in 1987, the most notable being Dom Moraes, 
Collected Works, 1957-67. Outstanding works of long fiction are Nin Sibal's Yatra and Ranga 
Rao's Fowl-Filcher, which are notable for portraying a cross-section of Indian humanity. 
Rohinton Mistry's collection of short stories, Tales from Firozesha Baag, accomplishes much the 
same thing, with each story focusing on a different tenant in a single apartment house. D.W.A, 


89-2589. Selby, Martha Ann. On the Translatability of Intention in Indian Poetry, IndLit, 129, 
1989, 128-40. As various translations of Sanskrit verse into English demonstrate, Walter 
Benjamin is wrong in his notion that poetic intention can be translated from one language to 
another. David Smith's idea of an "open but informed reading" is only possible if the original 
Sanskrit verse is “loosened” from Sanskrit rhetorical theory. This produces translations that are 
too far from the original. D.W.A. 


IRELAND 
Samuel Beckett 


89-2590. Ellis, Reuben J. "Matrix of Surds": Heisenberg's Algebra in Beckett's MURPHY, PLL, 
25, 1, 1989, 120-3. By extending the significance of the three word paragraph, “Matrix of surds" in 
Part 6 of Beckett’s Murphy to include a reference to Heisenberg’s transcription of atomic 
mechanics to the language of matrix algebra, the reader might develop his understanding of 
Beckett's ambiguous application of physics. T.E.M. 


James Joyce 


89-2591. Nestrovski, Arthur. Blindness and Inwit: James Joyce and the Sirens, A Reading of 
Chapter 11 of Ulysses, lowaR, 18, 1, 1988, 18-26. “Sirens” makes sense more as an operatic act 
than as a fugue, but the fugue provides a lexicon. C.E.F. 


89-2592. Spoo, Robert. Joyce's Attitudes Toward History: Rome, 1906-07, IML, 14, 4, 1988, 481- 
97. Joyce's negative view of Rome's past was part of a general ambivalence towards history, 
which also affected his perception of Dublin. Joyce was attracted, however, by the "new history" 
of Guglielmo Ferrero's Grandezzae decadenza di Roma (1902-07), which, with its emphasis on 
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psychological, sociological, and economic factors, was generally rejected by traditional 
historians. Especially appealing to Joyce was Ferrero's anti-heroism, which surfaces in the 
Dubliners (1914), and his view of history as one of gradual change resulting from the unnoticed 
efforts of individuals. Ferrero's emphasis on the common person may have contributed to Joyce's 
. change of attitude towards his own countrymen. D.W.A. 


J. M. Synge 


89-2593. Holder, Heide, J. Between Fiction and Reality: Synge's PLAYBOY and Its Audience, 
JML, 14, 4, 1988, 527-42. In The Playboy of the Western World (1907), Synge uses comic folklore 
elements to demonstrate that the “people of the west" are falsely conceived by their countrymen. 
This demands a greater degree of self-examination from the audience than it is willing to provide. 
Christy Mahon as hero is a “comprehensible type" in the Mayo community, while the Widow 
Quin seeks to control him by using his own greed. D.W.A. 


W. B. Yeats 


89-2594. Gardner, Johan. Yeats, Pound, and the Inheritance of the Nineties, IML, 14, 4, 1988, 431- 
43. While Yeats and Pound drew on the poetry of the 1890's, they were not subject to its 
limitations. Both accepted the theme of artist as exile, recognizing that the artist's ideal is 
realizable only if the mediocrity of the environment is rejected. Yeats' "curious nobility" is a 
legacy of the asthetics of the 1890's, while Pound is influenced by the “order” and “neatness” of 
late nineteenth century poetry. Yeats' visionary qualities and Pound's precision each contributed 
to a distinctly modern expression. D.W.A. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
J.M. Coatzee 


89-2595. Eckstein, Barbara. The Body, The Word, and the State: J.M. Coatzee’s WAITING FOR 
THE BARBARIANS, Novel, 22, 2, 1989, 175-98. Waiting for the Barbarians is not cut off from 
responsibility by its use of the metaphysics of absence. The novel's responsibility lies in its 
deconstruction of such binary oppositions as body and voice, civilization and barbarity, and civil 
society and military rule. A.B.F. 


Nadine Gordimer 


89-2596. Green, Robert. From THE LYING DAYS to JULY'S PEOPLE: The Novels of Nadine 
Gordimer, JML, 14, 4, 1988, 543-63. In her novels, Nadine Gordimer enters the world of black 
South Africa while never giving up her identity as a white South African. The Lying Days (1953), 
in focusing on the Malan Nationalist's 1948 election victory, establishes the theme of alienation 
from both the white and black worlds found in such later novels as The Conversationist (1974) and 
A World of Strangers (1958). Gordimer goes byond this in describing in A Guest of Honour (1970) 
the situation in an African nation shortly after independence, while in a novel such as July's 
People (1981), she describes the situation of full-scale revolution. D.W.A. 


Doris Lessing 


89-2597. Auberlen, Eckhard. Great Creating Nature and the Human Experiment in The Golden 
Notebook and Canopus in Argos, DLN, 13, 1, 1989, 12-15. In her science fiction, Lessing maintains 
her social commitment, continues to question accepted views about evolution and civilization, 
and uses mythology and cosmology to study three tendences in human nature: the human drive 
for progress, the bungling inadequacy of much human effort, and the element of human 
destructiveness. E.E.W. 


89-2598. Bertelsen, Eve. Touching Base: Lessing in Johannesburg, 1956, DLN, 9, 2, 1985, 16. 
Lessing was briefly active as a critical intellectual in the British Communist Party from 1952 until 
the Soviet invasion of Hungary in 1956, at which time the South African government exiled her. 
Her pronouncements on South African affairs continue to make headlines today. E.E.W. 
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89-2599, Bertelsen, Eve. The Persistent Personal Voice: Lessing on Rhodesia and Marxism, DLN, 
9, 2, 1985, 9-10, 18. (Interview). Rhodesia's early legal structures and policies, patterned on South 
Africa's, caused problems and suffering but are changing. Marxist and Communist doctrines 
sound good on paper but have nothing to do with what happens when Marxists or Communists 
get into power. E.E.W. 


89-2600. Carlson, Susan L. Doris Lessing, Women Playwrights, and the Politics of Dramatic 
Form, DLN, 10, 2, 1987, 5-7. In Play With a Tiger, Lessing challenges conventions of drama and 
soctety, prefiguring the politics and tactics of later British women playwrights. Lessing maintains 
hope that the transformative power of men's and women's love for one another can change the 
world. E.E.W. 


89-2601. Chennels, Anthony. Doris Lessing: Rhodesian Novelist, DLN, 9, 2, 1985, 3-7. Lessing's 
fiction takes issue with the settler myths by which the colonialists rationalized their brutality and 
their seizure of the land from the Blacks in Rhodesia. E.E.W. 


89-2602. Dietz, Bernd. Entrevista: A Conversation with Doris Lessing, DLN, 9, 1, 1985, 5-6, 13. 
[This interview took place in Clare College, Cambridge, in July 1982.] Lessing sees herself as 
dedicated to universal justice, equality, social and political reform, and the improvement of the 
human condition. She has broken ties with Marxism since the 1960s. E.E.W. 


89-2603. Gray, Stephen. Circular Imperial History and Zimbabwe in Shikasta, DLN, 9, 2, 1985, 
11, 16. Lessing's novel decries the brutalities of empire building, mass population control, and the 
power game that destroys on universal as well as national levels. E.E.W. 


89-2604. Hakac, John. Budding Profanity in 4A SUNRISE ON THE VELD, DLN, 10, 1, 1986, 13. 
Heavily realistic, the story chronicles the tragic experience that shocks a fifteen-year-old boy into 
adulthood. His attempt at profanity touches the story with an understated and ironic bit of 
humor. E.E.W. 


89-2605. Hanson, Clare. Free Stories: The Shorter Fiction of Doris Lessing, DLN, 9, 1, 1985, 7-8, 
14. The freedom of the free story is in its potential for plotlessness and inconclusiveness, effectively 
exploited in Lessing’s short stories in which she experiments with form, social and linguistic 
codes, and indeterminancy. E.E.W. 


89-2606. Hunter, Eva. Plus ca Change, DLN, 9, 2, 1985, 16. The conflict engendered in woman by 
cultural expectations of domestication is a central theme of Lessing's fiction as she analyzes 
feminine experience and strips away illusion. E.E.W. 


89-2607. Kelly, Rebecca. Doris Lessing's The Summer Before the Dark: One Woman or Another?, 
DLN, 10, 1, 1986, 11-12. The novel’s protagonist, Kate, rebels against the stereotyped feminine 
social role she has successfully had to play for so long that she has lost touch with her private self. 
Some female readers like the book and identify with Kate as she tries to meet her own needs as 
we]l as her family's, but others are disappointed that no dramatic outward change occurs in Kate 
as she asserts her individuality. E.E.W. 


89-2608. Knapp, Mona. Lessing on the Continent: How Germany Finally Lost Its Heart, DLN, 10, 
1, 1986, 8-9, 13. The international feminist movement and Lessing's classic The Golden Notebook 
brought her onto the literary scene in Germany, the world's third largest publishing industry, 
following only the USA and the Soviet Union. German readers prefer the apolitical Lessing. 

E.E.W. 


89-2609. Knapp, Mona. Opera Through the Lessing/Glass, DLN, 12, 2, 89, 12. Lessing wrote the 
libretto for Philip Glass's opera based on Lessing's science fiction Making of a Representative for 
Planet 8. Glass and Lessing plan an operatic adaptation of her Marriages. E.E.W. 


89-2610. McCormick, Kay. The Child's Perspective in Five African Stories, DLN, 9, 2, 1985, 12- 
13, 18. Remembering what it was like to be a child in the Rhodesian colonial world, Lessing 
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projects a critical picture of rural colonialism and, through the central child figures in the stories, 
examines white Rhodesian assumptions and dynamics. E.E.W. 


89-2611. Morphet, Fionna. The Narrowing Horizon: Two Chapter Openings in The Grass is 
Singing, DLN, 9, 2, 1985, 14-15. The novel's narrative structure places the outcome at the 
beginning, and thus its thrust is on how rather than whether the protagonist will break down. Its 
lack of variation in style make any change of mood dramatic, as evidenced in cited passages. 

E.E.W. 


89-2612. Nagurski-Bernstein, Irene. On a Soviet Edition of Doris Lessing Stories, DLN, 9, 1, 1985, 
12. In the Soviet edition, the Lessing stories are in English and are directed not to the general 
public but to university students studying English. Lessing is praised for her part in the English 
working-class movement. l E.E.W. 


89-2613. Peel, Ellen. Leaving the Self Behind in Marriages, DLN, 11, 2, 1987, 3, 10. Lessing's 
science-fiction novel begins with the concept of the self as a valued entity but subsequently 
discloses the erroneous and parochial features of the concept. E.E.W. 


89-2614. Sheiner, Marcy. Thematic Consistency in the Work of Doris Lessing: The Marriage 
Between Martha Quest and Zones Three, Four, and Five, DLN, 11, 2, 1987, 4, 14. Themes carrying 
over from one work to the next abound in Lessing's fiction. Individual compulsion, social 
conditioning, and spiritual necessity become interchangeable concepts. E.E.W. 


89-2615. Schlueter, Paul. Lessing's Unpublished Rhodesian Materials, DLN, 9, 1, 1985, 13. [The 
article is a bibliography of stories and poems by Lessing that the University of Zimbabwe plans to 
publish as a collection, although at the time of writing, the publication had not yet appeared.] 

EE.W. 


89-2616. Schulte, Bernd. Doris Lessing, Author of "New" English Literature, DLN, 13, 1, 1989, 8- 
11. Lessing's multicultural experience and background enable her to consider global problems of 
life and survival. Other anglophonic intercultural writers such as Nigeria's Chinua Achebe and 
India's Mulk Raj Anand share her commitment to humankind and, like her, contribute 
significantly to the new literature and its universal concerns. E.E.W. 


89-2617. Weinhouse, Linda. Lessing's Play of the 1950s: Each His Own Wilderness, DLN, 9, 1, 
1985, 10-11, 13. The theme of the play is the failure of youths tn the 1950s to become independent 
of parental authority and to solve the problems of the time. It depicts the fate of those who can 
neither accept nor reject the past. E.E.W. 


89-2618. Wellington, Charmaine. Mary Finchley in The Summer Before the Dark: A Present 
Absence, DLN, 12, 2, 1989, 6-7, 13. The novel's structure parallels the psychoanalytic process as 
Kate gradually confronts the repressed memory of her husband's affair with her best friend, 
Mary. The novel is significant among Lessing's experiments to make a wordless statement 
through narrative form. E.E.W. 


WEST INDIES 
Jean Rhys 


89-2619. Erwin, Lee. "Like in a Looking-Glass": History and Narrative in Wide Sargasso Sea, 
Novel, 22, 2, 1989, 143-58. Wide Sargasso Sea does not reflect a sense of West Indian nationalism 
but rather the author's loss of a sense of identity with her place or origin. She achieves a 
displacement of racial “contamination” through the "condensation" of black and white, but to 
an English character this condensation is seen as a contamination, leading to a sense of 
“blackness” everywhere. A.B.F. 
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